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Corrigendum to Article Bombay Preridencv^. 

P. 67, line 7 — For ‘directly managed by Govenuuent officers/ 
nad 'generally managed by a Court of Regency, or by a joint 
Administration comiiosed of a Government officer and a rcpre- 
presentative of the Native State.* 


The author regrets that owing to the death of a gcntlem.in 
in whose hands he had placed the manuscript materials for 
Western India, the revision of several articles, particularly 
those for Ahmaddbdd, and Bombay City and Presidency, has 
not l)een so complete as he would have desired. 


W. W. H. 
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Birbhtliii — ^District of the Bardwdn Division, in the 

Lieutemln^Govclnor8hip of Ben^, lying between 33* 34' and 24* 35^ 
K. lot) and between 87* 7' 30' and 88" 4' 15' n long.; area, 1756 square 
miles; population, according to the Census of 1881, 794,438 souls. It 
Is bounded on the north-west by the Sant^ Pargnnds; on the east by 
the Districts of Murahlddbdd and Bardwdn; and on the south by 
Bordwdn District, the Ajd! river forming the boundary line for the 
whole distance. The District hikes its name, according to the Sanskrit 
etymologists, from * hero-land;' but the Santdli word Ffr, 

meaning jungle, has also been suggested os its dottvahon. The ad- 
ministrative head-quarters of the District are at SuRi town. 

J*hyii(al eastern portion of the District is an alluvial 

plain, piesenting the ordinary features of the Bengal lowlands ; towards 
dve. the grauni rieea, the vuCiMe ^ umdulsAvog heda oC 

laterite, which rest on a basis of rock. Gmnitic veins traverse the 
District in parts, occasionally appearing on the surface. About 15 
miles south-west of the Civil Station of Surf, there is a curious mass of 
granite, rising to a height of 30 or 40 feet, split up into numerous 
irregular fragments by the octiou of sun and rain. No navigable rivet 
flows through Blrbhilm ; the largest stream is the AJai, which forms 
the southern boundary line of the District. The other stieams de- 
serving notice are the Mor or Maureksha, the Bokeswar, the Hingld, 
and the Dwarkd. The Mor, whidi flows in a wide sandy bed, is 
navigable during the rains, but by descending borts only. Small canoes 
, arc built on the banks, and floated down during the freriiets ; tliey 
carry chaicoal to Katuii, where they are sold with Uieir cargoes, os 
they cannot be taken up stream again. There ere no lakes or canals 
in the District, i 
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On the bank of the Bakeswar ndld^ about a mile south of the villa^ of 
Tdntipdrd, occurs a group of sulphur springs, named the Bhiim Bakes- 
var, and numerous hot jets also burst forth in the bed of the stream 
itself. This spot is a noted place of pilgrimage, and the right bank of 
the stream is covered v?ilh temples erected by pilgrims in honour of 
Mah&deo or Siva. Another warm spring bie^s out near the village 
of Sakar^unda. Iron and limestone are the only minerals of any 
importance found in the District Iron>ores have long been worked 
under the rough native mode of smelting; and within recent years an 
attempt has been made to ascertain whether more extended operations 
might not profitably be carried out accoiding to the European process 
of manutacture. The larger kinds* of wild beasts, which formerly 
infested Birbhdm, have uow almost disappeared, with the exception of 
an occasional tiger or bear which wanders into the cultivated tracts 
from the jungles of the Santdl Pargands on the west Small game, such 
as hares, partridges, wild duck, quail, and snipe, are common. 

Hittory , — The area of the District is at present much more limited 
than in former times. When it first came under British administration, 
the Bfrbhdm aamin/ldfi occupied an area of 3858 square mile, s; and 
the District included in addition the zamhddiri of Bishnupur, wlnich 
was in the beginning of the present century separated and formed into 
the independent CoUectorate of Bdnkur^ Some years later, reduc« 
tions were made In the remaining portion of Bfrbhdm District, by the 
separation from it of considerable tracts on the west, which now form 
part of the Santdl Fargands. Finally, within the last few years, in 
order to make the different jurisdiction^ conterminous, further transfers 
of small tracts have been made to and fyom the District, the present 
(1883) area of the District being 1756 square miles. 

In the beginning of the x8th century, the saadaifdrf of Bfrbhdm was 
conferred by Jafar Khdn on one Aaad'Ulld Fathdn, whose family had 
settled in the country a century earlier, after the fall of the Pathan 
dynasty of Bengal The estate remained in the family until the British 
. obtained^ in 1765, the financial administration of Bengal. It was not 
till i 787> howeyer, that the Company assumed the direct government; 
of Bfrbhdm. Before that year, the local authority was suffered toi 
remain in the hands of the Rdjd. Meanwhile, bands of marauders 
from the western highlands, after making frequent predatory incursions, 
had established themselves in the District The Kijd could do nothing 
against these invaders, who formed large permanent camps in strong 
positions, intercepted the revenues on the way to the treasury, brought 
the commercid operations of the Company to a stand-still, and caused 
many of the factories to be abandoned. It became absolutely necessary 
for the EngllsH Government to 'mterfere; and the first step in that 
direction was taken in 1787, when the two* border principalities of 
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BfrbhtSm and Bdnkurd were united into one District, a considerable 
armed force being maintained to repress the bands of plunderers on 
the western frontier. On one occasion, in 1788, the Collector had to 
call out the troops against a band of marauders five hundred strong, 
who hod made a descent on a market town within two hours* ride of 
the English station, and murdered or frightened away the inhalntants 
of between thirty and forty village 

In the beginning of the following year {^789), the inroads assumed 
even more serious proportions, die plunderers going, about sacking 
villages Mn parties of three oc foun hundred men, well found in arms,* 
The population was panic-stricken, the large villages and tradit^ 
dep6ts were abandoned, and the Collector was compelled hastily to 
recall the outposts, stationed akthe frontier, passes, to levy a militia 
supplementing the regular troops, and obtain reinforcements of soldiery 
from the neighbouring Districts. The marauders could not hold out 
against the forces thus brought against them, and were driven back 
into the mountains. Order was soon .established, and the country re^' 
covered with amazing rapidity from, the disastrous effects of the ravages 
CO which it had. been, exposed. The neglected .fields were cultivated 
once more \ the inhabitants returned' to> the deserted villages ; and' 
the people, reassured by the success of- the measures taken by the 
Government, eagerly joined them against the marauders. In the be*- 
ginning of the present century, the. District was reported to bft 
remarkably free from robbery } and so. completely have the troublous 
times through which it poss^. faded from local memory, that, a few 
years ago, the District was described in a public document bs still en| 
joying * its old iihmunity from crime.' The District is now as peaceful 
as any in Bengal, and the. administrative statistics, which will be found 
below, furnish an eloquent commentary oathe results of British rule in 
Birbhfim. 

ib//f 4 r//bM.—^The population of die District in 187^, as returned by 
the Census of that year, but allowing fer all transfers to and ftom tlte 
District since then, was 853,785. The Census of z88i returned a 
total population of 7.94,4;{8, being a decrease of 5p,357« or 6*95 per 
cent, on the area of. the District as at present constituted, namely, 
1756 square miles. This decrease is due to the ravages of the 
' Baldwin fever,* whichihaa been devaktating.the Division- since 1861. 
Average density of population (i 88 x) 45^*40 per square mile; 
number of towns or villages, 3373; number of occupied houses, 
181,068; unoccupied houses, 18,93^; number of villages per square 
mile, I ‘66; number of houses per square, mile, ii3'9o; number of 
persons per occupied house, 4'39. ' Divided accoiding to sex, the males 
numbered 381,5(33, and the females 413,865; proportion of nial^S, 
48*0 per cent. This disproportion of the sexes, which is noticeable 
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in every District of the Bardwdn Bivision, is owing to its proximity to 
Cnicuttaj many men go there in search of employment, leaving ihew 
wives and families behind. Classified according to religion, the Hindus 
predominate largely, numbering 617,310, or 77*70 per cent, of the 
population; the Muhammadans were returned at 160, 6ai, or ao *47 
per cent j Christians, 48 ; and ‘others,* consisting mainly of aboriginal 
tribes who still retain their primitive forms of faith, i 4 , 449 > 
p>er cent Of the highest and respectable castes of Hindus, Bnlhrnans 
numbered 39,7^4; Rajputs, 83441 Kdyastha, 890a; and B^iyds, 
18,103. Of the Sddra castes, the most important are the Sadgops, 
the chief cultivating class, numbering 79 » 6 ai* Th® 
numerous castes arc the following j—Kdlu, 30,783; Bagdf, 4 ®»o 3 ®> 
Chamdr, 30,975 } Dom, 35,3«6; Baari, a 7 »aS®> Hari, 33,386, who 
form the lowest classes of the Hindu social organisation. The Muham- 
modana are divided according to sect into — Sunnis, > Shids, 

3565 ; and unspecified, 1 740. Of the 48 Christians, 39 were native con- 
verts. The population of Birbhdm ia entirely rural, the only towns with 
upwards of 5000 inhabitants being Sort, the administrative head- 
quarters, with a population of 7848 ; and Mahgrau, with 6008. The 
3373 villages or towns in j88i were classified as follows: — Containing 
less than two hundred inhabitants, 1979 j from two to five hundred, 
945 J ifom five hundred to a thousand, 364 j from one to two thousand, 
74 ; from two to three thousand, 5 j from three to five thousand, 4 j 
and from five to ten thousand, a. The Census Report of 1881 classified 
the male population as regards occupation under the following six main 
headings: — (z) Professional class, including civil and military officers, all 
Government officials, and the learned professions, 11,089 ; (s) domestic 
servants, inn and lodging-house keepers, etc., 8351 > (3) commercial 
class, including bankers, merchants, traders, carriers, etc., 7046 ; 
(4) agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 146,308 ; 
{5) industrial class, including all manufacturers and artisans, 39,844; 
(6) indefinite and non-productive (including 33,583 general labourers, 
and 156,155 male children, and unspecified), 178,935. 

Material Condiiion of the People, — ^Tbe general style of living in 
Bfrbhdm District is poor. The ordinary dress of the men consists of a 
URistcloth the quality of which differs according to the circum- 

stances of the wearer. The houses ere usually mud-walled, but one 
or two substantial brick houses ore found in almost every village. Rice, 
pulse vegetables, and fish fc»m the ordinary food of the people. 
The estimated cost of living for an average-sized household of a 
well-to-do shopkeeper is about xos. per month, and for that of 
an erdinary cultivator, from Ss. to xos. a month. A peasant*s holding 
exceeding 17 acres in extent would be considered a large-sized farm; 
less than 5 acres is looked upon as a very small holding. Tho usual 
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quantity of ground cultivated by a single pair of oxen is about 5 acres j 
but a peasant holding a small farm of this size would not be so well 
oiT as on ordinary retail shopkeeperf nor would he be able to live so com< 
fortably as a man with a pay of 16s. a month. As a dass, the peasantry 
are said not to be generally in debt 

The most interesting place in the Bisttict is iRijnagar ot Nogar, the 
undent Hindu capital of Bfrbhdm. The town has now fallen into 
decay, and the old palace Is f»t arumbltng to ruins, but conudecable 
portions of the famous wall or entrenchment built to protect the city 
from the Manlthils still remain, Thk wall was from is to 18 feet high ; 
it was BtiiTounded by a ditch, and extended in an irregular and broken 
line round Nagar for a distance of more than 30 miles, its average dis- 
tance from the town being about 4 miles. Many parts of it have now 
been Avashed level with the ground by the annuad rains. Among other 
places of interest in Bfrbhtlm ore — Ganutia on the north bank of the 
Mor, the centre of the important silk industry of the District \ Ilam- 
SAZAR and Bubrajpur, considerable trading villages; Surul, now a 
village of no importance, but once a large and flourishing town where 
the greater part of the Company's District trade was centred) Kenduu, 
the birthplace of the poet Jayadeva, in whose house 50,000 persons 
assemble at the annual fur in February) and Tintfpid, near which 
are the hot springs already mentioned. Bolpur, Ahmadpur, Synthia, 
Mallarpur, Bimpurhit, Nalhdti, Muraxai, and Rijgdon ace rapidly 
rising in importance as stations on the £ost Indian Kailway, 
and attracting much of the trade which formerly went by water. 
Nawdda is a station of the State Hallway from Nalh^ti to Azfmganj 
in Murshiddbiid, which intersect die north of the District from east to 
west. 

AgrkuUun, — The principal crqi in Blrbhdm, as throughout the rest 
of Bengal, is rice. During the last quarter of a century the area under 
this staple has greatly extended, by the reclamation of large tracts of 
jungle land. It has been roughly estimated that at present fifteen- 
sixteenths of the tilled land in the District is under this crop. The 
Am or autumn aop is reaped in August and Septembm, the ordinory 
Aman or winter crop in November and December; an earlier variety 
of dman in the beginning of November. Speaking roughly, ordinary 
rice land, which pays a rental of 9s. an acre, yields from 13 to 17^ 
cwts. of paddy or husked rice per acre, valued at 10s. to 
38 . 8d. ; land paying xSs. an acre, gives au out-turn in paddy and 
wheat, valued at ^3, 16s. to ;^4, an acre. Among the other crops 

cultivated in Birbhiim, are 8uga^CB^e, mulberry, gram, peas, and 
oil-seeds. Manure is in general use throughout the District; the 
quantity of cow-dung required for rice land being about 45 civts. per 
acre, valued at 6s.; while sugar-cane land requires five times that 
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quantity. Irrigation is ejected from tanks, which are very numerous 
in the District. A large proportion of the cultivators hold their lands 
with rights of occupancy, and, as a rule, they are not in debt. There 
is no class of small proprietors in the District who own, occupy, and 
cultivate their hereditary lands without either a superior landlord above, 
or a sub*tenant or labourer of any kind under them. The prices of 
food-grain have greatly ina'eased of late years. In 1788, ordinary rice 
was selling at as. rod. a cwt. ; in 1872, the price was 3s. 5|d. per 
cwt. It is noticeable, however, diat the price of rice of the dnest 
quality, of which there is little consumption, has not altered, being 
both in 1788 and 187a, 4s. 3d. per cwt. The current rate of wages 
for coolies or ordinary day-labourers is 8s. a month; for carpenters, 
16s. ; for bricklayers, ids. to ; and for blacksmiths, 16s. to ;£i, 4s. 
a mouth 

' Natural Calamiiits . — ^The Distri^ is not Viable to droughts, hoods, 
or other natural calamities, although it has occasionally suffered from 
scanty rainfall During die famine of 1866, the highest price of 
common rice in Birbhdro was 15s. 8d. per cwt., and of paddy, ds. xod. 
per cwt. The means of communication and transit throughout the 
District are amply sufficient to allow of easy importation in case of 
scarcity, and to prevent the danger of any tract being isolated. The 
roads are good and sufficiently numeroua, being 594 miles in length in 
1881 j the East Inchon Railway runs throu^ the District from north to 
south for a distance 0/ d8 miles, and the Nalhtfti and ArimganJ State 
Railway, cast and west for ii miles. 

Cmmetve and TYade . — The chiefhxport of the District is rice, which is 
despatched by railway both up and down the line. The other exports, 
such as indigo, lac, raw silk, and oil-seeds, 6nd their way mostly to 
the Calcutta market. The principal imports are salt, cotton, cotton 
cloth, pulses, tobacco, wheat, and metal ware. The principal trading 
villages and seats of commerce are Dubrdjpur, Ilambdadr, Bolpur, 
Synthia, Purandarpur, Krinuihir, and Muhammad BAzir Surf. The 
head-quarters town of the District is unimportant from a commercial 
point of view. The crops of the District suffice to meet all 
the local wants ; and in the case of rice and oil-seeds, laige exports 
are made to other parts of the country. The exports far exceed the 
imports in value, and a considerable accumulation of money is said to 
be going on. 

Mam^iurcs The principal manufacture of Blrbhdm is 
silk, which is produced in the eastern part of the District; the village 
of Ganutid, on the north bank of the Mor, being the head-quarters of 
the industry. Here is the factory which, established nearly a century 
ago by Mr. Frushard, under a contract for the supply of silk to the 
East India Company, is now owned by an English firm in Calcutta, 
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And gives enoploym^t to a large number of people. The story of thd 
annoyances to which this pioneer of silk cultivation was exposed at the 
hands of the Company’s officers, and the manner in which he was 
defrauded by the Rkjti, will be found at length in my Annals oj Rural 
Btngal. ' It can only be briefly stated here that, being charged for the 
land he bought more than four times its market value, he soon fell 
into arrears with the who made his non-payment an excuse fox 
being himself behind with his land-tax The Collector could not 
distrain the factory lahds, as such a step would have interfered mth 
the regular supply of the silk investment, and Mr. Frushard Secured 
himself from arrest by living beyond his jurisdiction. The case was 
at length brought before the Court of Directors ; and eventually, Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1791, ordered that all his past arrears should be for- 
given, that hia rent should for the future be reduced by nearly one- 
half, and that the Collector should deduct whatever this sum amounted 
to from the land-tax payable by the Rdji. Since that time things have 
gone smoothly, and Mr. Frushard’s factory^ several times renewed, 
is now one of the most important buildings in the District. The 
annual outlay averages ^^72,000, and the value of the general silk 
manufactures exceeds ;^ido,ooo. The silk is Usually sold in a raw 
state, and-finds its way to the Calcutta and European markets. The 
factory at Ganutid is surrounded hy numbers of smaller filatures, the 
reeled in these being either consumed in the local manufacture of 
piece-goods, or sent to Murshidibdd, and the silk-consUming towns of 
the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 

Four varieties of domesticated or regularly bred silkworms are 
known in BirbhUm, the best silk being obtain^ from the iara paln^ 
an annual worm. The breeding of the worm is conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner, The cocoons are formed in March, the eorliest 
formed being reserved for breeding purposes. The moths begin to 
emerge on the eighth day after the formation of the cocoon, and con- 
tinue to emerge till the eleventh day. As the moths make their way 
out of the cocoons, they are put into other baskets, and die males and' 
females for the most part pair Spontaneously and at once. About the 
middle of the day, the males and females are separated, the males 
being thrown away, and the females placed on a cloth in a large baskets 
An hour afterwards, they begin to lay eggs, and continue laying during 
the night and till the afternoon of the following day. The eggs are 
then wrapped in three or four folds of cloth and put in an earthen 
pot, which is covered over with a plastering of earth and cow-dung. 
In the following January or February the pots are opened, and the 
eggs begin to hatch, those hatched each day being kept separate^ The 
hatching extends over a period varying from 15 to 95 days according 
to the temperature. The worms aie fed as soon os hatched,— during 
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the first stage on the tenderest leaves chopped iine, then on whole 
leaves, and in the last stage the twigs are thrown in whole. Food is 
given three times a day. The worms are kept in baskets which are 
placed in a wooden stand, one above the other; as the worms grow, 
they are placed in larger baskets with fewer worms to each. The full- 
grown larva is about an inch long and three-quarters of an inch in 
girth, generally of a white colour with the usual block markings, but 
the white is tinged with varying shades of yellow and red in different 
worms. From about twelve to eight days after the last moult, accord- 
ing to the temperature, the worms begin to form their cocoons. They 
are then placed in a tray which is partitioned off into spinning holes 
by slips of bamboo, and placed with its back to the sun, the warmth 
promoting the formation of the cocoon. After formation, tlie chrysalides 
which are not wanted for propagation are killed by exposure to the 
sun, and the cocoons are then ready for the market Of this kind of 
silkworm, twelve kakdHS (laSo x is » of cocoons will yield 

one local urox Iba avoirdupois of spun silk. Another variety of 
silkworm, the nisM worm, is smaller than the above, and five breed- 
ings or crops {bands) are obtained in the course of the year, of which 
those obtained in January and July are the best. Two crops out of 
the five seem to be altogether neglected, and are called ehhord or 
refuse bands in consequence. The cocoon of the ftistri ii of a golden 
colour, but the yield is less than thid of the 6 ara faltt — sixteen, kakdm 
(xflSo X i6 «= 30,480) of cocoons only produce one local ssr or 
lbs. of silk. The eggs hatch in nine or ten days. In the cold weather, 
the cTcle of the worm is about sixty days, reduced in the hot weather 
to .forty. The desi or chhoftd pain also yields some five or six crops 
during the year. In most respects it is very like the nistri^ and its 
yield of silk is about the same. 

No estimate exists showing the total outturn of cocoons, but it is 
consideiobly less now than formerly, owing partly to the depressed 
state of the silk trade, and partly .to the prevalence of disease among 
the worms. The insect suffers ftom three maladies in Birbhdm Dis- 
trict, known as (1) chit rog^ (a) narmja rog^ and (3) kafase rog. The 
first-named disease seizes the worm in its final stage Those attacked 
turn quite hard and die; and it is said that even the crows, who 
greedily devour the worms whenever they get a chance, will not eat 
those which have died of this disorder. The second attacks the worm 
when about to spin. Little white spots or pustules break out on the 
body, and the worm becomes torpid, and in two or three days melts 
aivay m corruption. The third disease may come at any stage of 
growth. The worms seized turn a, greyish colour, water runs from the 
mouth, and they ultimately rot away. All three diseases are believed 
to be eminently contagious. The description of the disease does not 
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seem to correspond with that of either peprine or gattlne, the maladies 
most dreaded in Europe. No xemedies are adopted, and it is said 
that none have ever been tried. 

From the silkworm traders the cocoons pass to the hlatiires. Some- 
times a cultivator who grows the mulberry keeps v^'orms as well, and also 
reels olf the cocoons himself ; but more generally the three operations 
of growing the mulberry, rearing worms, and reeling silk, are kept quite 
distinct, and are performed by dtfierent persons. The cocoons used 
at the factories are either bought by contract direct from the breeders, 
or through commission agents, llie European factory at Ganuti^ and 
its branch filatures, have been allied to above. But in addition to 
these there are numerous little village filatures, worked by native 
families, These village filatures, witii perhaps one pair of basins apiece, 
are situated in the peasant's homestead, and worked in a very rude 
way. The raw silk from the English factory finds its ^vay to the 
Calcutta and European markets. That reeled in the villages is partly 
consumed locally, and partly sent to the Murshiddbdd market, and to 
the silk-consuming towns of the Newth-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab. Some part also finds its way to the looms of Surat and 
Ahmaddb^ in Bombay, or is worked up into dhnti fringes In the 
Central Provinces. The Bombay weavers buy a kind of raw silk called 
bhursut woven from ten cocoons, and therefore thicker than the five 
or six cocoon thread whicli finds favour in the Calcutta market. The 
local fabrics of silk are plain piece-goods ; but very little silk-weaving 
is carried on. The weavers who manufacture silk fabrics generally 
>vork under a system of advances from the Murahiddbid ailk ^»lers. 
A few, however, are sufficiently enterprising to invest their little 
capital on their own account 

. Tasar silk is manufactured in the western parts of the District, and 
at Ilambiizdr on the north bank of the Ajdi. The trade in tasar silk 
cloth has declined of late years, owing to a falling off in the demand in 
the Calcutta market. Cotton-weaving is corned on to a considerable 
extent, giving employment to 7500 cotton-weavers, and this industry 
npijeors to have more vitality in Birbhiim than in some other Bengal 
Districts. The cultivators buy in the market the cotton of the North- 
Western Provinces, have it spun into rude yarn by the women, and 
take the yam to the village weaver, who weaves it up into coarse cloth, 
under the eye of the owner or a representative, who always sits by to 
see that the yarn is not stolen. Some widows eke out a livelihood by 
spinning cotton, and spinning the Brihmanical thread is an occupation 
usually confined to Bi^hman widows. The preparation of indigo and 
slielHnc are among the other industries, and attempts have recendy 
been made to utilize the local supply of iron, The ores have long 
been worked on the rough native mode of smelting ; and the object of 
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the recent attempts was to ascertain whether more ^tended operations 
might not be profitably carried out according to European processes, 
under competent supervision. Although the iron produced seems to 
have been of good quality and well suited for manufacturing purposes, 
the experiment was not ii. financial success^ and tlie enterprise 
dropped. . 

administrative staff of the District in i88i-8a 
consisted of a Magistrate-Collector, Joint Magistrate, and European 
Deputy Collector, 4 native Deputy Collectors, District superintendent of 
police with an assistant, civil and sessions judge and sub-judge, 4 subor- 
dinate civil judges civil surgeon, district engineer, 12 honorary 

magistrates, 4 rural sub-r^i^cars, etc. In consequence of the 
numerous chaoges which have taken place from time to time in the 
area of Birbhdm District, it is impossible to compare with any accumey 
. the revenue and expenditure at different periods; but the hgurea at our 
disposal show, in a very distinct way, the prosperity which tire District 
has enjoyed under British rule. In the net revenue of the 

District, which then consisted of Bfrbhdm (including the greater part of 
the Santdl Farganis) and Bishnupur, was ^^108,370, and the net civil 
expenditure ;^638i. At the time of the Permanent Settlement (2793), 
Bishnupur or Binkuidwas separated from Birbhdm) and in iSao-sx 
the revenue had fallen to ;^78,a48, the expenditure being 
In 1850-51, the revenue was ^89,300, and the expenditure 
In i8do-6t, the revenue amounted to ;^93,795, and the expenditure 
to Subsequent to i860 the area of the District was further 

reduced by the transfer of several fargandsy but the revenue and ex- 
penditure continued to increase; and in 1870-71 the total net revenue 
was .;£'ioa,84i, or nearly tlie same as that of the united District in 
1:790, while the net civil expenditure was ;^38,oS4, or more than four 
tiroes what it was in 1790, In 1881-82, after the area of the District 
had been increased by the transfer of Rdmpu^hat police circle from 
Mmshiddbdd, the total revenue of Bfrbhdm amounted to ;^is4,372, 
and the net civil expenditure to ;£43.a9S» ot seven times the amount 
of expenditure in 1790. In 179^9^1 the joint land revenue of 
Blrbhdm andBdnkurd amounted to ;^io6,o7i; in 1870-71, the land 
revenue of arblidm alone was ;^73,S58; and in 1881, ;^8o,i74. 
With the increasing prosperity of the District, the machinery for the 
protection of person and property has been improved. The police 
fbr^ employed for this purpose in 1881 consisted of (i) a regular 
phljce, composed of 2 superior and 47 subordinate officers and ao8 
constables ; (a) a small municipal force of i native officer and i6 men 
for the protection of Suri ; and (3) a village watch of 7614 ghd^h and 
chaukiddrs: total, 7898 officers and men, or i man to every 100 of 
the population. The cost of maintaining the District and municipal 
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police in 1881 was ;^S749i of which ;^ss89 was derived from 
imperial funds, equal to an average of 3|d. per head of the population ; 
and exclusive of an estimated sum of contributed in money or 

lands by the samhufdrs and vitla^u^ In 1881, 804 persons were con* 
victed of ‘ cognisable ’ and 533 of * non-cognisable ’ offences, or i person 
to every 594 of the population. 

There are seven ihdnAs or police circles in the District, namely— 
Surf, Dubrdjpur, Sdkulipur, Rdfflpur*hdt, Maureswar, and Nalhdti, 
besides nine outpost stations. There are two jails in Bfrbhiim, one 
at Surf, and the other (a lock-up) at Rilmpur-h^t. The daily average 
jail population in 1881 was 185*16, or i person always in jail to 
every 4294 of the population of the District. These figures are, 
hotrever, illusory, as they include a large proportion of prisoners sent 
from the SanUU Paigands, where there is no proper jail. Education 
has made rapid progress of late years. In 1856-57, there were only 
3 Government and aided schools in the whole District; by 1872-73, 
the number of Government and aided schools had risen to 129, ' 
attended by 4439 pupils. In addition to these, there were 17 
inspected unaided schools, attended by 445 pu])il3, and about 550 
uninspected, with an estimated attendance of more than 7000 more. 

The total number of pupils attending inspected schools in that year was 
4884. By 1881, the total number of Government aided and inspected 
schools had risen to 613, attended by 11,777 pupils, or i to every 67 of 
the population. 'The number of schools not inspected by the Depari- 
ment had fallen to so. in x88i, with 399 pupils. 0 

Afrdical The mean annual temperature of Bfrbhiim, accord’ 

ing to the latest calculation, is 77*25* E, and the aven^ annual rain- 
fall 56*49 inches. The District has long been famous for hs salubrity ; 
but unhappily within ^he last few years the epidemic fever of Batdwdn, ’ 
after effecting so much devastation in adjoining Districts, has extended 
to Bfrbhdm, causing great mortali^, which has resulted in a de- 
crease of the population to the extent of 6*95 per cent, during the 
nine years between 187a and 1881. An account of this fever will be 
found in the article on Bardwan. The only endemic diseases prevalent 
in the District are leprosy and elephantiasis ; cholera has of late years - 
become more general. [For further information regarding Bfrbhdm 
District, see my Statistical Account of Bengali vol. iv. pp. 3x1 to 457 
{Triibner & Co., London, 1876). Also Report on the District of BU'- 
MdM,'by Captain W. S. Sherwil), Revenue Surveyor (1855); Census 
Report of Bengal for 1881 ; and the Provincial Adsninislration R^rts 
from 1880 to 1883.] 

Blrohigdon. — Mountain pass In Kumdun Dbtrict, Noith-Westerti 
Provinces ; on the route from Almori by the river Gori and the Untha^«s 
Dhdra Pass to South-Western Tibet, Lat. 30" la' n,, 
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Distant 1 14 miles north-east of Almoni. Lies over the skirts of two 
peaks, with heights of 18,166 and 19,225 feet above the sea respec- 
tivelyj elevation of crest of pass, about 15,000 feet. 

Bir^ Hills , — Ste Barsa Hills. 

BirgfADj. — ^Village and police station in Dindjpur District, Bengal ; 
situated on the Dhdp<l, a tributniy of the Purnabhdbd. river. Lat. 35” 
51' 30' K., long. 88* 41' 40** E. Small local trade. 

'^)ax,—R^r^and in Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd) District, Oudh j bounded 
on the north by the river Gogra, separating it from Bast! District in the 
North-Western Provinces; on the east by Azamgarh District; and on 
the south and west by SuiharpuT, Akbarpur, and Tdnda 
Picturesquely studded with clumps of bamboos, and groves of mango 
and inakud trees. Area, aai square miles, of which laa are cultivated. 
Of the 387 villages which constitute the pargand^ no less than 376 form 
the Birhar estate, held by eight Palwdr Rdjput proprietors, paying an 
aggregate Government land revenue of ;^X4,3I9, out of a total of 
;^I5,989. All the villages except la are held under tdlukddri tenure. 
Population according to the Census of 1881 i — Hindus, 131,851; 
Muhammadans, 15,989 : total, 137,840, namely, 69,650 moles ond 
68,190 females. Brdhmans comprise ig per cent of the population ; 
Rdjputs, s per cent ; Roris and Kdrmis, altogether 4 per cent, 5 
other Hindus, 64 per cent ; Muhammadans, 9 per cent. Markets held 
in 19 villages. 

Blri& {fiaM&i. — Town in Ballia District, North-Western Provinces, 
situated in let. 25’ 46' N., long. 84’ 31' 35* e,, on the high road from 
BalUa to Chhaprd, and is almost equidistant from the Ganges and 
Gogra rivers. Population (1881) 9160, namely, 7564 Hindus, and 
1596 Muhammadans; area of town site, 8a acres, A small municipal 
inc^e is realized for police and conservancy purposes, ujider the pro- 
visions of Act xjc. of 1856. The town is little more than a con^omera- 
tion of mud-built houses, traversed from east to west by one good 
street. The import trade is of no Importance, but there are consider- 
able exports of sugar and coarse cloth. The town contains a 
number of sugar-refineries, the produce of which, together with that 
of the surrounding villages, is exported to Agra and Calcutta. Weaving 
looms number 350; the cloth manufactured is exported to Lower 
Bengal. Shoes and leather woric are sent to Ballia, Ghdzlpur, and 
Dumrdon. Market twice a week. The nearest railway station is 
Raghundthganj, on the East Indian Railway, 16 miles south of the 
town, on the opposite side of the Ganges. 

Btrkul (.Scensw;).— Village in Midnapur District, Bengal; situated 
on the searcoast in the south of the District, close to the north boundary 
of Balasor. Lat. si* 40' 40 ' n., long. 87* 3a' e. Population (i88i) 
150* Blrkul hos long been known as a pleasant hot-weather retreat 
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from Calcutta, and was a favourite resort of Warren Hastings. 
Proposals have been put forth to make the place a summer sanitarium, 
but no practical steps have yet been taken to that end There is a 
delightful sea-breeze, and the only drawback is scarcity of fresh water, 
which has to be brought from a considerable distance. Travellers’ 
bungalow, Birkul is distant about 26 miles by road from the sub- 
divisional station of Kinthf (Contai). 

BlrkuL-^Embankment in Midnapur District, Bengal; commences 
at Khdddlgobrd village in Birkul pat^gand, and, running generally 
parallel with the coast-line of the Bay of Bengal for a distance of 41 
miles, terminates at the village of Sydmchak in Keordmal ^rgand. 
This line of embankment is now called the seordyke. 

Blmagar (or Town in Rdnaghilt Sub-division of Nadiyd 

District, Bengal. Lat. 2^ 14’ 30* n., long. 88” 36' 10" b. Population 
(1881) 4331 , namely, males 1947, and females 2374. A second-class 
municipality, with an income in x88i of ;^a73> A festival lasting three 
days, and attended by 10,000 pilgrims, is held here in June, in honour 
of the goddess Uldi Chandf, the goddess of cholenit one of the forms 
of the wife of Siva. 

Blrpur. — ^Village in Bhdgalpur IMstrict, Bengal ; situated on the Nepdl 
frontier. Lat. a6” 32 ' n., long. 87*3' population about 3660. A brisk 
trade was formerly carried on here ; but the place is fast losing its import- 
ance, as the merchants, fearing that further inroads of the Kdsi river 
may carry away their storehouses, are gradually abandoning the-vlllage. 

BlrellpTir ^Town in Jaisalmir (Jeysulmere) State, !IUj- 

putdna ; on the route from Bahdw&lpur to Bdp, 90 miles south-east of 
the fprnler. Lot. a8” it' ao* K., long. 73" 15' 5* s . ; population about 
2000. The town is said to have been founded in the and century : 
it contains a small fort, completely commanded by a high sandhill a 
mile to the south-west. 

BlnldaokarAyapiirom. — The ancient capital of the Ch^lukya 
kings, in Godivarf District, Madras Presidency. The present villoge 
of BikkAvolu ig.v.), which occupies the old site, abounds in ruins of 
the former town. 

— ^Rivet of Cuttack Dbtxkt, Bengal ; an oRshoot from the 
left or north bank of the Mahdnadf, from which river it branches 
opposite the town of Cuttack. After flowing north-east for about 15 
miles, nearly parallel with the Calcutta road, it receives on its left 
bank the Gengutf, which, after receiving the waters of the Kelo, again 
joins the Birdpi The river afterwards joins the Brdhmanf, and its 
waters ultimately find their way into the Bay of Bengal by the' Dhdmrd 
estuary. 

Biri!y.-~Town and mart in Kadur District, Mysore, on the Banga- 
lore-Shimoga road. Lat. 13*36' io*H., long..'76* o' 40* a; population 
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(1873) 36171 namely,' 3254 HindttS} 361 Muhammadana> Qnd a Jains j 
number of houses, 639. traflic in cocoa>nuta, areca-nuts, 

grain, and other produce \ annual value of transactions, nearly 50 Idkks 
of rupees (;^5oo,ooo). 

Bisdli — Pass in South Kinaia Distnct, Madras Presidency. 
Lat. is" 44*' M., long. 75* 41' s. Formerly of some importance as 
connecting Mangalore with Seringapatam, but now fallen into disrepair, 
and practicable for p^tck-bullocka only. Aa being the shortest route to 
Subramani, where a great annual fair is held, the cattle-breeders on the 
other side use this route. A village of die same name stands at one 
end of the pass, on the road from Bangalore to Mangalore; lat. is” 
45' N-. long. 75" 45' E. 

Blflftln&gftr {Vlsttagdr or Vlsalna^r).- — Sub-division of the Kadi 
District of Barodfl, in the G^kwili^s territories; area, 2^7 square miles; 
number of towns and villages, 58. Population (1882) 81,842, 
namely, Hindus, 74 i 777 i Muhammadansi 4203; Jains, 3858; 'others,* 4. 
In the north and east, the country is ^re and treeless, but towards 
the west and south trees are numerousy and the aspect of the country is 
more cheerful. The surface soil is light and sandy, end the Sub-division 
is watered by the Rupen river. At the village of Gothiva is a well 
which has attained a wide celebrity for the medicinal properties of its 
ivater, considered excellent for fever patients. 

BlBatoagar.—TownJn the Kadi District of the GdekwAt's territories 
of Baroda, Bombay Presidency, and head-quarters of Bisalnagar Sub- 
division ; on the route from Mhnu (Mhow) to Dlsd, sso miles north- 
west of former, 50 miles south-west of latter, also 14 miles north-east 
of Unjd, and 11 miles east of MesXna. Lat. 23* a' 20' m., long. 73' 
43' so' S.J population (1881) 19,60*, namely, 9615 males and 9987 
females. Bisalnagar is the original seat of one of the six classes of 
Nigar Brahmans, many of whom are now followers of Swimi Ndxdyan, 
the religious relbrmer, when* Bishop Heber met in Gujardt in 2825. 
There is a considerable transit trade in iron and other heavy goods for 
MirwAr. Manufaature of cotton cloth and copper vessds, Contains 
the public olfices of the District and assistant judges, several iharm' 
sd/iist police station, jail, a public garden with a bungalmv in it, and two 
schools, 

Blaalpur,— of Filibhft District, North-Western Provinces. 
Area, 370 square miles, of which 228 ate cultivated ; population (1881) 
i 79 j 3 S 0 J Jand revenue, ;^3 o,s 44; total revenue, ;^33, 391; rental paid 
by cultivators, £57,0^4. The /Mr// contains x civil and 1 criminal 
court, with police stations (/Mndi) at Bisalpur, Balsanda, and Barkherd. 
Strength of regular police, 37 men; municipal police, 70; village watch- 
men {ehaitkiddrs), 457. 

BiflalpUP.— Town in Pilibhit District, North-Westprn Provinces, and 
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head‘quarter$ of Bisaipur iahAl; distant 24 miles east from Bareli, and 
2 miles east of the river Deoha. Let. 28^ 17' 35* m,, long, 79* 
50' 33'' E, \ population (x88i) 8903, namely, 6159 Hindus and 2744 
Muhammadans; area, 14a acres. Municipal income in 1880-81, 
expenditure, average incidence of taxation, 8|d..per 

head of municipal population. The town is skirted with shady groves 
on all sides except the south. It has the general appearance of an 
overgrown agricultuml village of mud huts, with a few scattered brick 
buildings. But of late years its centre has been adorned with a neat 
market-place, in which 4 well-kept metalled roads meet. The official 
quarter is to the south, where are situated the sub-divisional courts 
and buildings, police station, school, bmnch dispensary, and post- 
office. Hoith of the town is a fine square masonry tank surrounded 
by dAarfns 4 ^ds, temples, and other Hindu buildings. An annual fair 
for cattle and country produce is held in the village. A weekly 
market is also held, grain and coarse sugar being the principal staples 
of trade. 

Bisambha (BaAdwa ), — Town in Mawdna /ahsS/, Meerut District, 
North-Western Provinces, situated on the Bijnaur road, aj miles from 
Meerut town. The population consists for themost part of Jdts, Giijars, 
and Baniyds. Manufacture of saddlery and leather ware of excellent 
quality. Police station, post-office, and weekly market Good encamp- 
ing ground for troops. 

BioauliT — TaAHi qt Buddun District, Koith-Western Provinces; 
traversed by Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and comprising the 
pargands of Satdsi, Bisauli, and IsUmnagar, • Area, 343 square miles, 
of which 289 . are cultivated; peculation (1881) 187,658; land 
revenue, ;^ai,478 ; total revenue, ^24,060 ; rental paid by cultivotors, 

55>737' ArAr/f contained x dvil and i criminal court ; strength 
of regular police, 39 men; village watchmen {^aw^ddrs)^ 437. > 

Bi6ailli.~Town in Buddun I^otrict, Nmrth-Westem Provinces, and 
head-quarters of Bisauli AxArff, situated. 34 miles nprth-west of Butkiun 
town, on the high road between. B^un and Chondausi, in lot. s8* 
18' N., long. : 78” 59* B. Population {1881) 4482, .namely, 2691 
Hindus, 1785 Muhammadans, and 6 Christians A small municipal 
revenue, in the shape of a house-tax, is levied for police and conser- 
vancy purposes, under the provisions of, Act xx. of 1856, amounting to 
;^io5 in*i88i-8s. The town is situated on,n commanding spo^ over- 
looking the valley of the Sot, and contains.a fine fort, built in 1750 by 
Dundi Khdn, lieutenant of the famous Rohilld. chief Hdfiz Rahmat 
Khdn. A rest-house, mosque, and ruined palace built at the. samp 
time still survive. The town cemtfuns the , Quinary Government build- 
inp, tahsUU police station, post-office, dispensary, etc. Bisauli 

declined in importance after the fdl of the Rqhilld power, but since the 
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opening of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway) trade ha? begun to 
revive, Weekly market. 

Blsaull'^ District and town in Kashmir State, Punjab . — Sie 
Basohli. 

Bi0&W&r.*~To\vn in Muttra (Mathura) District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, lying on the road from Kandauli to Muttra, 6 miles north of the 
Jumna. Lat. 37* 23' 30* n., long. 77* 56' 30* e. ; area, 57 acres ; 
population (t^8i) 4774< Originally surrounded by dense jungle, of 
which scarcely a vestige nowremsuns; partly cleared about 1100 a.d. 
by 2 Um Jadun Thdkur, whose descendants still hold two-thirds of the 
village lands. Agricultural centre of little commercial importance. 

Bishftagarb. — Town in Chhibramau tahsU^ Farukhdbtld District, 
North-Western Provinces, situated at the intersection of two roads, 6 
miles south-west of Chhibramau town. The town contains a District 
post-odice, village school, and a castle or fort, the residence of the 
richest landholder of the District Station of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, 518 feet above sea-level. Market twice a week. 

Biabanpur Narlian Kh&s. — Village in Darbhangah District, 
Bengal j situated near the west bank of the Little Gandak. Lat 25* 
43' K., long, 86” 3' E. Population (i88x) 596$) namely, 5794 
Hindus and 169 Muhammadans. Contoins a stone temple and five 
brick temples dedicated to Siva, built by the Narhan Bdbus, relatives of 
the Mahdrdji of Benares, who have their residence here, and help to 
support an aided school in the village. Road to Dalsinhaardi and 
Kuserl, Two fails ore held during the year. 

BiBbenpur.*~Town in Bdnkuii District, BengaL — Stt Bishnupur. 

BiBhkbill.'-A river of the Bdkarganj Sundarbans, BengaL Flows 
from north-east to south-west, from Naydmatf Hdt to the sea, a distance 
of 4$ miles; average width in dry season, tooo yards. L^. sx” 59' 
4j''-a8” 34' rS* N., long. 90* a* 4s'-9o*’ 24' B. Navigable by native 
boats throughout the year. 

BiBbnupur.'-^ub-d'ivision of Bdnkurd District, Bengal; formed in 
1879, and consisting of the police drcles UMnds) of Bishnupur, 
Kotnlpur, Indas, and Sondmuk&u Area, 700 squatb -miles; fowns 
and villages, 150^; number of houses, 84,703, of which 75,579 are 
occupied and -9124 unoccupied. Population (1881) 394,667, namely, 
Hindus 35^158^1 Muhammadans, 33,906; Christians, 9; Sonthdls, 
4154 j and 'others,’ 17; average density of population, s63'8i per 
square mile; number of villages square mile, 2*15; number of 
persons per village, 564; houses per square mile, no; persons per 
pccupied house, 5*23. The Sub-division contained in 1883, t criminal 
and 2 civil courts ; strength of regular police, 164 men ; village watch- 
men and road police {fhxinkiddrs and ghitwAli)^ xgxs. 

Bishnupur The ancient capital of Binkurd District, 
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Bengal} under its native Uaj^s} now a municipality^, and the most 
])opuIoua town in the District; ^Uiated a few miles south of the 
Dhalkisor river. Lat 23* 4' 40' v., lon^ 87" 22' 45* e. Population 
(1881) 18,863, namely, 18,138 Hindus, 639 Muhammadans, and 
86 ‘others.* Municipal income in i88i-<8a, ;^4i6; incidence of 
municipal taxation, 4^6. per head of population within municipal limits. 
Bishnupur is one of the prindpal seats of commerce in Bdnkurd 
District. Chief exports — ^rice, oil-^eds, lac, cotton and silk cloth, silk 
cocoons, etc.; imports — English piece-goods, salt, tobacco, spices, 
cocoa-nuts, pulses, etc, There are several market-places in the town. 
It contains a large weaving population, and is noted for the manufacture 
of cotton and silk cloth of fine quality. Besides the usual public 
offices, there are several schools, a number of Hindu temples, and some 
Muhammadan mosques. The old military high road from Calcutta to the 
North-Western Provinces passed through the town. Ancient Bishnupur, 
if we may put any trust in the native chronicles, was a magniheent dty, 
* more beautiful than the beautiful house of Indra in heaven.’ It Was 
fortified by a connected line of curtains and bostjons, 7 miles in length, 
with small circularravelins coveringmanyof the curtains. I'he citadel lies 
within the fortifications, and here was situated the palace of the lUjis. 
The ruins are very curious and interesting. Near the south gateway 
are the remains of an extensive series of granaries ; and inside the fon, 
which is overgrown with jungle, lies an immense iron gun, loj^ibet long, 
the gi(V, according to ttadition, of a deity to one.of the Rijda In the 
lost century, the Rijd of Bisbnupuc figures In the Company's records 
as one of the most important of Che Hindu nobility of Bengal. In 
the map to the Abb6 Raynal’s JSHt^ry of tht East and West Indies 
(London edition, 1776), ‘ Bissenpout V end Calcutta ate the only two 
cities which appear in large letters in the present LieutenBn^GovemoV• 
ship of Bengal. Por further information based on the local records, 
see my Amjals df Ritral 

Bison Range (native name, Pdpi’Kanda),~~rT\y& highest part of the 
hills which form the northern frontier of Goddvarf pis^t, Madrds 
Presidency. Height, about 3000 feet. Situated to tbe-Vest of the 
magnificent gorge by which the Goddvarf enters the District'; the range 
is remarkable for its fine scenery and abundance of large game; its 
sides are clothed with luxuriant teak forest. 

Bisrimpur. — Village in Sargdji State, Chutii Nigpur, Lat. 23* a' k., 
long. 83” 14' xo* E. The residence of the chief, Mahiriji Indrajit 
Singh. Contains a' school supported by the Rdjd and the principal 
landholders. A weekly market is held in tlte village, attended only by 
people living in the immediate neighbourhood. 

BidtdiQpur Ooal'Tield. — The name given to an area Of Coal 
measure rocks, situated in the eastern portion of the comparatively low* 
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lying ground in the centre of Sorgiiji Stale, Chutid Ndgpur. It occupies 
an area of about 400 square miles, throughout which, except in the 
rive^bed^ or their immediate neighbourhood, and on a few small hills, 
no rocks are exposed, a covering of alluvium concealing oil. Good 
coni exists in abundance, and In a suitable condition for working, but 
borings (which could alone furnish facts sufficiently trustworthy for 
estimating the extent and thickness of individual seams, and generally 
the total amount of coal existing in the field) have not yet been made. 
It is, however, veiy probable that when the series of railways it is 
proposed to construct on and near the Chutid Ndgpur plateau, are 
completed, that these mines will be extensively worked. A road could 
be easily made from the Lohdrdagd plateau to Sargiijd. A detailed 
account of the field lias been given 1 ^ Mr. V. Ball, from whose paper, 
quoted in the SiatUtieal Atcouut of JBertgalf vol. xvii. pp. 235.338, the 
above information is taken. 

Blsflan {SasvHf ). — Town in Shaikhawdti District, Jaipur (Jeypore) 
State, Rijpatdna, about i ao miles north-west of Jaipur town. Popu- 
lation (1881) 6546, namely, Hindus, 5121 • and Muhammadans, 1425. 
The town is u ailed, and possesses a fisrt of some pretensions ; post-office. 

Bissomkatak. — ^Town in JaijMir (Jeypore) estate, Vizog^patam Dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency. Lat. 19* 30' 30“ n., long. 83* 33' h. ; houses, 
415 j population (1881) 173(5, principally retainers and servants of the 
Tdt Rdjd, the feuclatory at the head of the military force of Jaipur. The 
only building of any importance is the Rdjd’s fort, an erection of mud. 
The inhabitants being suspected of the practice of human sacrifice, this 
town was included in the proscribed circle of the Meriah Agency in 
1851. — Bee Jaitur. 

BiB86inkAt&k.— rOne of the 7 Kandh wnttas of Vizagapatam District, 
Madras Presidency, proscribed by the officers of the Merlali Agency in 
1851 as addicted to human sacrifice. It contains 497 villages divided 
into 8 su^tuttas ~ KonakalAdi, JIgidn, Sogdta, Kojiri, Ambodalu, 
Bhangoda, Jagdalpur, and Kutragoda. Situated west of Rayabigi, in 
the highly cultivated country of the Deshya or * outer ’ Kandhs (as dis- 
tinguished from the Koriya or mountaineer Kandhs, who inhabit only 
a few villages), with Bissemkatak, the capital of the Tdt Rdjd, as its 
chief town. All the villages ate under supervision. Tlie idluk enjoys 
considerable trade, exporting grain, tobacco, saffron, mustard and 
gin^lly seeds, and unrefined sugar in exchange for iron, cloths, and salt. 

Bww 4 a.-- 2 hM/ or Sub-division ofSftdpur District, Oudh; bounded 
north by Nighisan, east by Bahraicb, south by Bdri, and west by 
Sitdpur tahsils. Area, 5 73 square miles, of which 389 are cultivated. 
Government land revenue, ;^3i,433. Population (i88t) 346,464. 
namely, Hindus, 208,114; Muhammadans, 38,328; Jains, sa. Number 
of villages or to^s, 508 ; average density of population, 430 per square 
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mile. The tahsU comprises the 3 pargands of Bisw^n, Tambaurt 
Kundri (North). The administrative slafT consists of a iahsUd&r and 
mnnsif at Bisw^n town, and tiro honorary Assistant-Commissioners at 
Mallanpur and Simpur-Muttra. These officers preside over 3 civil and 
3 criminal courts j strength of regular police, 63 men; village vratch- 
men {ehauktddrs), 1049. 

BiswAn.— in Sltipur District, Oudh; bounded on the north 
by Ldharpur and Tambaur, on the east by Kundri, on the south by Mah- 
mudibdd and Bdrl, and on the west by Ffrnagar and Khairibdd. The 
land in the east of the pargmd is very low, and much cut up by small 
streams leading to the Chauka, which marks the boundary line. West 
of this lies a rich tract of country, always green, owing to the proximity 
of water to the surface, and bearing fine crops. A high ridge 
of land, which appears to have formed once the right bank of the 
Chauka, runs through the pargaud. The extreme west lies high. 
Area, aao square miles, or 140,688 acres, of which 98,731 are culti- 
vated, and 36,330 cultivable but not under tillage. Of the 315 villages 
composing i\it pargand, 99 are held under /dlukddri and 116 under 
gaminddrl tenure i 81 villages are owned by Rijput landlords, 57 by 
Muhammadans, 46 by K^yasths, and 39 by Seths. Population (1881) 
105,559 j average density of population, 479 per square mile. 
Bi-weeidy markets held in x6 villages. 

BiBW&n.->Town in Sit^lpur District, Oudh, and head-quarters of 
Biswdn iahsil and pargands si miles east of Sitdpur, on the road to 
Gonda and Faizdbdd. Lat 37* 39' M., long. 81' s' s. Said to iiave 
been founded about 500 years ago, by an ascetic named Biswdndth. 
Population (1881), including JaUlpur, &148, of whom 4601 are Hindus, 
principally Brdhmons, or belonging to artisan castes; Muhammadans 
number 3535, and Jains as; area of town site, 355 acres. Munidpal 
income in 1880-81, ;f3ii, or an average of 9|d. per head of municipal 
pQpulation. Daily market; annual sales, about ;^i5,ooo. Principal 
buildings — palace, mosque, tomb, and caravanserai, erected by on'' 
Shaikh Bdri; si Muhammadan mosques; 17 Hindu temples. The 
Government buildings consist of the usual courts, police station, post^ 
office, registration office, school. 

Bithar. — Town in Undo District, Oudh; 10 miles south-east of Undo 
town, on the rood from that place to Rdi Bareli. Lat. 36” 35' so* n., 
long. 80* 36' 35* E. The head -quarters of the Riwat tribe, who 
formerly owned the whole of the large pargand of Harha, in which the 
village is situated. Population (1881) 3187, namely, Hindus, 3001 ; 
and Muhammadans, j86. Ten Sivaite temples; bi-weekly market; 
Government school. 

Blthtlr {Bithan^, — Town in Cayrnpur District, North-West^n 
Provinces, lying on the south bank of the Ganges, la miles north-west 
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of Cawnput CUy, Lat. 26“ 36' 50* n., long. 80" 19' b. • population 
(iSSt) 6685, naiuelyy 5970 Hindus and 7x5 Muhammadans; area of 
town site, 217 acms. A small municipal revenue for police and 
conservancy purposes is raised under the provisions of Act xX> of 1856. 
Picturesque ftont facing the river, adorned by gAd/s or bathing steps, 
temples, and handsome residences. The principal built by 

Rdi, minister of Ghdzi-ud^dfn Haidar, Naw^b of Oudhj with an 
imposing Saracenic arcade on its upper platform, is known as the 
Prdhnia^d/, being sacred to that god ; and a bathing fair Is held there 
on (he full moon in November. B^f Bio, the last of the Peshwds, 
was banished to llithdr, and had extensive palaces in the town. His 
adopted son, Dandhu Panth, better known as the Ndni Sdhib, was die 
instigator of the massacre at CAWirrun. The town Was captured 
by Havelock’s force on the jpth of July 1857, when the Kdn&’s 
palaces were utterly destroyed; but he himself succeeded in making 
good his escajie. On the xOlh of August, after Havelock’s first unsuc* 
cessful attempt to reach Lucknow, Bithilr was once more retaken, and 
never again lost. Its population and importance have greatly declined 
since the extinction of its local court Large numbers of Brdhmans 
reside in the town, a^ auperintend the bathing festivals. A branch of 
the Ganges Canal is in course of construction to Bithdr. 

ffittaganta.— Village in the KaviU Nellote District, Madras 
Presidency. The annual fair held here in honour of Venketeswara- 
swdinf attracts 4000 persons. Weaving fonns the chief industry of 
the place. Population (1881) 10J5, namely, 995 Hindus and ao 
Muhammadaos. 

Block Pagoda. — Ruined temple in Pur/ District, Orissa A# 

Kakarak. 


Bine MoTmtadn.-Principal peak (yroo feet high) in the Yoma 
range, at the norlh.we8l of Akyab District, British Burma, lat aa* sv' 
K.,andloDg, 93* ro'E. 

village in Faridpur District, Bengal; situated 
Oft the BArdsia river, Lat. 33“ 23* long. 89- 48' 30 ' k. Chief tmde- 
piecfrgoods, countiy doth, cotton twist and yarn, jute, and tobacco, 
population of the village in i 58 r was returned' at only 

“ JideX 

Presidency. 

Ut. 18 S3 to x8 46 N., long, 83’ 10' to 83- ao' b. ; area. S2i sauJe 

houses, and (i88j) 13^074 
inhabitatus, almost all liiudus • males fin fifiA . ri » Jy» 9 M 
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this, ;^8977 is paid to Government as tribute or peshkash. This estate 
is one of the most ancient in the Pr^dency, and possesses on Interesting 
history. When, in 1653, Sher Muliammad Khdn, the Na^vib of' 
Chicacole, entered the District, th^ followed in his train two rivals— 
the one Feddardyudu, the ancestor of the present chief of Bobbili, the 
other the ancestor of the Visiandgaram family ; and from this time dates 
the rivaliy between the two houses, Peddariyudu soon after received, 
ill reward for gallantry, the estate of Rijam, where he built a fort, 
naming it Bobbili (the royal tigerX in honour of his patron’s designation, 
Sher (tiger). This estate bordered on Viuandgaram, end the ilUfeeling 
between the chiefs was fomented by constant embroilment. In 1756, 
the turbulence of the Poligors ceded for measures of xepresaion, and 
M. Bussy marched with a Europeiui force to restore order. On his 
reaching VisUndgaram, the Rdji assured him that the chief of Bobbili 
was the instigator of all disturbances, and to testify his oivn loyalty, 
joined the French with a force of 11,000 men to assist in crushing his 
rival. Before attaching him, Bussy offered the chief a pardon for the 
past, and landa of equal value elsewhere, if he would abandon his 
ancestral estate ; but the offer was refused. 

The attack which followed on the fort at Bobbili is one of the 
most memorable In Franco 'Indian history. At daybreak, the 
field-pieces began to ploy on the nmd defences, practicable breaches 
were at once made, and the assault sounded. After four hours* 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting, Bussy called off his men to allow the 
cannon to widen the breaches. A second assault was then ordered, but 
with no better results, for not a man had gained footing within the 
ramparts, when, five hours later, Bussy again withdrew the storming 
party to repeat the argument of artillery. The defenders now recognised 
their desperate position, and collecting their wives and families, put 
them to death, and returned to thmr posts. Tlie assault soon recom- 
menced \ and when at sunset Bussy entered the fort as victor with the 
remnant of his army, it was only because every man of die garrison ms 
dead or desperately wounded. An old man, however, crept from a hut, 
and leading a child to Bussy, presented him as the son of the dead 
chief. Four other men had preserved their lives ; and two nights later, 
when the Viziondgaram camp was buried in sleep, they crept into the 
Rdjd's tent, and before the sentries had discovered and shot down the 
assassins, they had stabbed the R^jd to death with thirty^two wounds. 

The child Chinna Ranga Rdo, saved from the slaughter, was invested 
by Bussy ivith the chiefship of the lands that had been offered to his 
father; but before he attained his majority, bis unde regained by force 
of arms the former estate of Rdjdm; At last the Viziandgarom family 
compromised with their rivals, and leased to them the Kdvite and ' 
Rdjam pargundsi The old feud, however, again broke out, and the 
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Bobbin chief fled into the Nislm's country. But in 1794, when the 
Vizian^garam estate was dismeniberedi Chinna Kanga Rdo was restored 
by the British to his father’s domain^ and in 1801 a permanent settle- 
ment was concluded with his son at an annual tribute of ;^90oo. Since 
then the peace of the estate has been undisturbed. 

BobbllL'-^Town in the Bobbili estate, Vizagapatan\ District, Madras 
Presidency. I.at 18* 34' N., long. 83* 95* E.; houses, 3010; popu- 
lation (1881) 14,946, namely, 14,545 Hindus, 339 Muhammadans, 38 
Christians, and 34 'others.* Situated about 70 miles north-west of 
Viugapatanv. Aa the heaid-quafteia of the it possesses a sub- 
nugistrate’s court, a aub-registmr’s office, dispensary, school, etc. A 
fortified enclosure in the centre of the town surrounds the temple and 
the residence of the chief . — Set Boboiu Estate, supra. 

Bod. — The most westerly of the Tributary States of Orissa, lying 
between ao‘ 13' and ao‘ 53' 30* n. lat, and between 83* 36' 45* and 
84* 50* K. long, j area, including the Kandh-^als (under British 
administration), 3064 square miles; population (1881)130,103. The 
State is bounded on the north by the Malidnadl river, separating it 
from Sonpur State in the Central Provinces, and from Atbmallik State; 
on the east by DaspalW j on the south by the Madras States of Goomsur 
(Gnmsar) and Kimidi; and on the west by Pamd and Sonpur States 
in the Central Provinces, from whIeJi it is separated by the Tel river. 
Bod is under the supervision of the Commissioner of Cuttack and the 
Government of Bengal To the south of Bod proper, are the Kandh 
Hills, now under British management, but formerly feudatory to the 
Bod Kdjd. The tract comprising the.Kandh-nidls consists of a broken 
plateau intersected by ridges of low hills, the last refuge of the KandJj 
race. The principal hills in the Slate are— Bondigdrd on the southern 
border, 3308 feet high; Bankomundi, 2080 feet; and Sidndngd, 1917 


The popuUtion of Bod, including the Kandh-mdis, numbered in 
i88i, 130,103, living in 1741 villages and 16,409 houses; number of 
males 66,754, females 63,349; average density of population per 
square mile, 63; persona per village, 74; persons per house, ro. 
CloMifiedaccordmg to religion, the Census thus divides the population ; 
Hindus, 93,oijj Muhammadans, 73; Christian, i; aboriginal tribes, 

® iwpulation, etc., of the Kandh-mdls 
wUIte found m the article on that tract. The following are the figures 
for Bod properwithout the Kandh-mdls. Total population. 71,144. living 
in 856 villages and 14,243 houses; number of males 36, 723, ^female! 

® 3 i persons per house, 5. ^Classified 
according to religion, the Census thus divides the population • Hindus 
71.073; and Muhammadans. 69. 

pop„ta,.o„ in m, Lui owing ,o « dWereni system oT daSon 
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between the Census of 187a and i88a, only those who still cling to their 
ancient religion have been returned by the last Census as aborigines* 
and in Bod proper they are included among the Hindus. 

The Mahdnadf, which forms the northern boundary of the State, and 
the Tel, which borders it on the west, afford excellent facilities for 
water carriage ; but except a little sdl timber, none of the produce of 
the country is exported. Weekly markets are held at eight villages, 
the principal commodities sold being coarse rice, oil-seeds, and jungle 
products. The largest and most important village, and the residence 
of the Rdjd, is Bod (lat. 39* 50' 30* n., long. 84" sx' 4x''-E,), in the 
north of the State on the right bank of the Mahdnadf, 190 miles from 
the sea. The only other village of any size is Jagatigarh. 

The State yields an estimated revenue of ;^24oo a year to its chief; 
the tribute to the British Government is ;^8o. The reigning family 
claims an uninterrupted descent from a stranger who founded the petty 
principality about a thousand years ago; they are Rijputs of the 
Solar race. The Rdjd’s militia in Bod proper consists of 33 men, and 
his police force is of the same strength. He maintains a school. A 
posboffice has recently been established. 

jgodA — An extensive zawindAA (estate) belonging to the Rdjd of 
Kuch Behar State, Bengal. Area, 475 square miles ; numbo of 
villages, a88; number of houses, 37,111. Population (1881) 194,9x5, 
of whom 100,378 are males and 94,637 females. Average density of 
population, 410 per square mile; villages per square mile, '6 ; hodses 
per square mile, 78 ; persons per village, 676 ; persons per house, 5*3. 
Chief town, with revenue court of the Rdjd, Bodd; lat. 36* is' m., 
long %V 38' li. 

Bo(KblOll6BS. — Petty State of T7nd-Sarvtya District, in Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay Presidency, consisting of one village, with one independent 
tribute-payer. Lat. ai” 24' o" n., long. 71* 50' 0* b. ; estimated 
revenue (i86z) ;^io5, of which ;^io is payable as tribute to the 
Gdekwdq .and i8s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

•RndbaTi — ^Village and place of pilgrimage in the Mdndvi Sub* 
division, Surat District, Bombay Pr^idency. Lat. 21* ao' H., long. 
73" 7' E.; population (187a) 3305, No later return of population 
is available. The fair is held when the planet Jupiter enters the 
constellation of the Lion, an event which happens every twelve years ; 
about 3000 people attend, the majority being froih Surat, Broach, and 
Ahmaddbdd Districts, and from Baroda and Rdj[»pla territory. The 
last fair was held in September 1873. The temple contains the image 
of Gautameshwar Mdhadeo, in whose honour the fair is held. The 
temple holds lands free of rent. 

Bodh Gaydh — B uddh Gaya. 

BodindyalEantir. — Estate in Maddra District Madras Presidency,. 
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Area, 98 sqqare miles, containing 31 villages and hnmletSt with 
6509 houses^ and (iSvr) 34,497 inhabitants. Later iuformntion is 
not available. Situated in the valley between the Travancore and 
FaUni ranges, watered by the Teoi river. This estate was one 
of the original 73 Naiakais Paiaiyam of Maddro, the family having 
emigrated from Gooty (Gdti) in 1336 a.d. It was resumed by 
Haidar All in 1776, and after an interval of semi 'independence, 
again reduced by ilpd. The lUji of Tmvnncore suteequehtly 
seised the estate, but in 1793 the Bodindyaleandr dtief recovered 
possession. When, in 1795, the Company's officers proceeded to the 
settlement of the District, they were rcusted by the chief of 
Bodindyalcandr, and the party was hred upon, It was one of the 
largest of the 34 Palaiyaitia then setded, containing 30 villages, ‘and 
yielding about j£7ooo per annum. Annu^ tribute paid to Government, 
.^€* 534 . 

- ^di&iya 3 ca&tlr.'*'To«rn in Maddra District, Madras Presidency, 
lati 10* o' 50" w,, long. 77* 25' o" E.5 population (i88j) x4i759, 
namely, 13,914 Hindus, 619 Muhamro^ons, and 22$ Christians; 
houses, 2508, Situated 65 miles west of Maddro. The head^quarters 
{koiid) of a large estate of the same name. 

Bodwad {Soidwad ). — 'Town in the Bhusdtval Sub-division, Kbdndesli 
Distri<t, Bombay Presidency. Lat 20" 53' 15' n,, long. 76* a' o" b. 
Situated on the main road from Aurangdbdd to Burhdnpur, 80 miles 
north'east of Aurangdbdd, and a miles soutli of the Ndrgdm station on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Raihv^. Population (1881) 5282, nanicly, 
Hindus, 4307,* Muhammadans, 847; Jains, 73; and ‘others,’ 55. 
Area of town site, do acres, Important trade In cotton, linseed, and 
other ml-secds; post'Office. The houses are for the most part poor 
and badly built, and the streets narrow, crooked, and dirty, Bodwad 
^ once a place of wroe eonsequence, and the ruined remains of nn 
old fort, <^ty gateways, and an old reservoir still exist, 

Boggord.— River in Ncllote District, Madras Presidency. Rising 
among the Ghdta at Boggu Venkdtapuram, it drains the country west 
^d south of the Durgdm, and flowing through Atraakdr, it joins the 
Peiindr at Sangdm, where the two rivers have overspread a considerable 
tract with alluvial deposits. The Atmokflr tdlukxo some extenti and 
the udoyagiri idltik almost entirely, depend upon the BoggerU for 
migatlon. 

Bogoola.— Village in Nadiyd District, Bengal— B agula. 

occupying the east cenunl portion of the 
Kajsnthi Division, under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It lie.s 
betw^n 24“ 32^ is" and ks’ 18’ 30* n. lit, and between 88" 54' ic" 
and 89 48 o E. long., its eastern boundary being roughly formed 
y the roam channel of the Brahmaputra; area, 1498 square miles; 
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populnlion, according to the Census of i88i, 734,358 souls. The 
administrative head-quarters are at Bogra town on the Karatoyd river. 

^spects.—'Tht District presents the usual appearance of an 
alluvial tract, consisting of one level plain, seamed with rivei-beda 
and studded with marshes, It naturally divides into two portions of 
unequal size, an eastern tract forming part of the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, and closely resembling the country in Maimansingh on 
the opposite bank j and a western and larger portion, which merges 
into the undulating clay lands of I^ndjpur, Both these tracts are 
profoundly modified by the fluvial action of the great streams which 
flow through or over them ; but the boundary between the two consti- 
tutes an important landmaik in the geographical system of Bengal. 
The soil of the Brahmaputra valley is pure alluvion of a whitish colour, 
locally called pali^ the recent dep<»it of the river floods. In the 
western tract the soil is a stiff clay of a reddish colour, known as khidr, 
which rests upon a louver stratum of sand; the country is generally 
above flood-level, and much overgrown with scrub jungle, In this 
region are situated the peculiar plots of mulbeny-land, which ate raised 
by trenching aqd embankment above the danger of inundation. 

The river system is constituted by the numerous channels of the 
great river of Rangpur, which is variously known as the Tibta or Atrdi, 
The BRAHSfAPUTRA itself, locally termed the Ddokobi or Hatchet^ait, 
only fclng;es the eastern frontier of the District as far as the junction of 
the Manas. The other rivers of the District are the Jampna, Nacar, 
Karatoya or Fhui.jur, Bangau, and Manas. Most of .these inter- 
mingle with one another by cross streams; and they fall ultimately 
either into the Atrdi, or directly into the Brahmaputra. They ere all 
portions of the same drainage system, and their comparative importance 
is so variable that it would be useless tO‘ describe the course of any 
particular channel in any given yean Historically, the Knratoyd was 
the main river which brought down towards the Ganges thp great 
volume of Tfstd water, before the disastrous floods of 1787. The 
width of its former bed is still pointed out, and numerous local tradi- 
tions bear witness to its early impoitance. At present, it is one of the 
minor rivers of the District, and but little used for navigation. There 
are no lakes in Bogra, but marshes are numerous, especially in the 
east and south of the District, where the greater part of the r^untry is 
a network of marshes interlacing in and out of the District. Most of 
these dry up from the end of Jonuary till the rains, but many are 
always flooded. Nothing has been done to drain any of these Bffamp.s, 
but several are silting up. All except the deepest are largely utilized 
for the cultivation of the long-stemmed variety of rice, which is 
generally sown from transplanted seedlings at the beginning of the 
rains, and grows with the rise of the water. The Collector of die 
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District reported in 1873 that this rice *rises with the iloodsi however 
deep they may be. It is almost impossible to droivn it. It grog's as 
high as 93 feet, and can bear submersion for two or three weeks 
together without sulTering much injury.' Large forests formerly existed 
in this District, but they have in most cases been ruthlessly cut down, 
a few large patches remaining only in the police divisions of Pdnchbibf 
and Sherpur. At the same time, the country is still &irly wooded, and 
many valuable forest trees are indigenous to it. The jungle products 
consist of various dyes, and beeswax. Ample pasture ground is found 
along the older sandy banks or chars of the Brahmaputra, which are 
always covered with coarse grass, and in places with the fine d^b ^ss. 
These latter lands are left uncultivated, not in consequence of any 
infertility, but from fear of floods. The larger sorts of game in the 
District are the tiger, leopard, buflato, deet^ and wild pig. Small game, 
such as hares, pea-fowl, snipe, quail, ortolan, wild geese, wild duck, teal, 
and pigeons, is plentiful. Fish abound, being represented principally 
by the perch, carp, siluroid, and herring families j the fisheries form 
valuable properties. 

History . — Bogrd has no political history of its own. The District 
was first formed in iSai, out of certam ihdttdsix police divisions taken 
ftom Dlndjpur, and Rnngpur. It was found necessary at 

to time to provide additional fedlities for the adminUtration of 
criminal justice in these outlying tracts, which could not be properly 
supervised from the head-quaxtera of their several Districts. This 


region, also, was then rising into notice as a remunerative field for 
European enterprise, in the form of indigoplanting and silk-winding. 
For these reasons, a Joint-Magistrate was stationed at Bogrd town, in 
whom only crimbal jurisdiction was vested. The duties of revenue 
collection, togeihet with the tide of Deputy-Collector, were added in 
1839] but it was not till 1859 that Bogri was erected into an inde- 
pendent District with a MagistrateColiector of its own. Even at the 
present day, traces may be found of the gradual growth of the several 
administrations, and much perplexity still exists mih regard to the 
boundaries of (he fiscal and magisterial areas. In accordance with a 
principle which has long lost its origioal utility, large estates were 
^rmitted, on removal ftom the criminal supervision of their old 
Districts, to continue to pay revenue into the parent treasury. The 
fiscal junsdiedon thus broken up has never been again reunited under 
a single authority. Again, considerable portions of BogrA tve’re 
surveyed with the neighbouring Districts to which they had been once 
the numerous series , of papers, whicli guarantee the 

5 ? S,"* Ue scattered at RAmpur Beauleah, 

^asfrAWd, an<^mdjpur. In addition to these fundamental causes of 
confusion, Bogrdhas experienced its fiiU share of those frequent recti- 
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fications of the executive frontier, which so greatly destroy the value of 
all statistical comparisons throughout Bengal. 

The historical interest of the District centres round Mahasthan 
Garh, and the town of Sherpur. Tlie former place is now a great 
mound of earth, bounded on one side by the dwindling stream of the 
Karatoyd, and strewn with bricks and a few carvings in stone. But 
when the Karatoyd was a great Mahdsthdn was the capital of an 
early Hindu dynasty, of whidi numerous traditions still live in the 
memories of the people. In later times it has become a Muhammadan 
place of pilgrimage, being associated with the name of Shdh Sultdn, a 
fakir who figures prominently in the story of the Musalmdn conquest. 
Sherpur town represents a more trustworthy epoch in Bengal history. 
It is mentioned by the Mughal chroniclers of the i6th century, 
and appears under the disguise of *Cecrpoor Mirts* in the map of 
Bengal by Von den Broucke, the Dutch Governor of India in 1660. 
These notices it owed to its importance as a frontier post of the 
Muhammadans, previous to the establishment of the Kawdbs of Dacca. 
It is now the residence of three Brdhman families, who rank among the 
wealthiest landholders in the district. 

Populaticn , — ^Various early estimates of the number of the population 
are extant, but it is not known that any of them were based upon 
trustworthy principles, The most plausible conjecture places the total 
at 900,000 souls, at a time when the District was la^er by about one- 
third than it is now, The Census of 1872, with the District area the 
same as at present, disclosed a population of 689,46) persons. The 
latest enumeration, in 1881, returned the inhabitants of the District at 
734,358, showing an increase of 4^91, or 6 '$ per cent., in the nine 
years between 187a and r88i. Area of District, 1498 square miles; 
number of villages, 4208 ; number of houses, 103,643, of which 99,473 
were occupied and 4170 unoccupied. Average density of population, 
490*23 per square mile; villages per square mile, a’8r; houses per 
square mile, 69*19; persons per village, 175; persons per occupied 
house, 7*38. Divided according to sex, the males numbered 372,677, 
and the females 361,681. Clasihed according to .religion, the 
Muhammadans numbered 593,411, or 80*80 per cent, of the entire 
population ; Hindus 140,860, or 19*18 per cent. ; Jains, 54 ; Buddhists, 

8 ; Christians, 37 ; and *otheis,* 4. It was one of the surprises re- 
vealed by the first regular Census of the District in 1872, that the 
Musalmdns constitute more than four -fifths of the inhabitants of 
the District. There can be no doubt that in Bogr^, as throughout 
the rest of the Brahmaputra valley, the great bulk of the people are 
of aboriginal descent; and that ^e majority willingly adopted the 
conquering fiuth of Isldm, in preference to remaining outcostes beyond 
the pale^ of Hinduism. As elsewhere throughout India, almost the 



entire aiulijimmadan population belong to the Hanafi sed of Sunnk 
A certain proportion of them ate said to be 
fanaticism of the relormed FnraisI sect; and so late as 
a State prosecution for AVahdbl disaffection. The Musalmdn fairs and 
plLs of pilgrimage are well attended, espemally the ceremonies 
Lnected with the name of GhArf Miyin. Of 
aborigines, the three cognate tribes of Koch, PAli, and 
up a total of 19,935 souls; and it U known that many of the h^ham- 
niadans belong to the some ethnical stock. Among the Hindus 
proper, Brdhmans number 4 < 5 r 4 i Sijputs, 37a; Kd^^sths, 37 S 9 > 
Baniyds, 7486. The most numerous caste is the ^ibartta, i 5 > 5 co 
members; and next, the ChanddI, 989a; the Hari, 6999; and the 
aunrf, with 6688. The boating and fishing castes collectively are 
strongly repiesentcd. Hindus not recognising caste are roturned at 
r 1,314, of whom 1 i.joi are set down as Vaishnavs. The Brahma SamA) 
is represented by a few followeta in Bogra town, who assemble weekly 
in a meeting-house erected for the purpose, The occupations of the 
male inhabitants are classified in the Census report under one of 
the following six main diviaons i— (i) Professional class, including 
Government ofhcials and learned professions, 6*95; (a) domestic 
.servants, keepers of lodging-houses, etc., 3583 j (3) commercial clas^ 
including merchants, general dealers, carriers, etc., 6418 ; (4) agri- 
cultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 186,118; (5) manu- 
facturing, artisan, and other industrial classes, 23,519; ( 6 ) indcfinile 
and unproductive (comprising 10,137 labourers, 97 men of rank 
and property without occupation, and 137,593 unspecified), i 47 » 7 S 7 * 
Fmigration ftom the District is unknown. 

The population is almost endrely rural, and Boora toivn, with 
6t79 souls, is the only place wi^ a population exceeding 5000. 
No tendency is observed on the port of the people towards urban 
life, but rather the reverse. Of the 4*0* villages, 3003 ore returned as 
containing less than two hundred inhabitants ; 969 from two to five 
hundred j 194 from five hundred to a thousand ; 39 from one to two 
thousand; a from taxi to three thousand; 1 from three to five 
thousand ; and 1 from five to ten thousand. 

The material condidon of the people is said to have very much improved 
of late years, in consequence of the enhancement of prices of agricultural 
produce. This is due principally to better means of communication 
with the great commercial centres of Calcutta and Dacca, since the 
opening of the Eastern Bengal and Northern Bengal State Railways. 
The inaeased demand for fine nee has done much to enrich the 


inhabitants of the western portion of the District, whilst the rapid 
growth of the jute trade has done even more for those in the eastern 
portion. The people generally are advancing in wealth, social self- 
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respect and education ; and the number of those seriously in debt, that 
is, ^ in the hands of the rice lender, is few. The Collector of the 
District in 1872-73, while reporting on the steadily increasing 
])rosperity of the people, remarked: *I learn, however, that in the 
northern parts of the District, a small section of the population are the 
victims of die merciless system of usury known as adhiAri^ which, 
literally translated, means 50 per cent. A peasant borrows a mannd 
of rice, undertaking to pay a manni and a half in the foUowing year. 
If he fails, the maund and a half is treated as a debt bearing 
compound interest. Irv course of time he assigns the produce 
of his holding to the creditor, and lives on such loans as it suits the 
latter to advance him untU he becomes a mere serf.* 

AgrieHttitrti tic . — Rice constitutes the staple crop throughout the 
District, being esi^ecially predommant in the clay tract west of the 
Karatoyd. ThedpiOft orwiiiter rice crop, grown on lowlands, is estimated 
to furnish 65 per cent, of the total food-supply; and the dus or early 
crop, grown on high lands, about 30 per cent. In the Brahmaputra 
valley, oil'Sceds are largely grown, and the cultivation of jute is on the 
increase. In 187a, the total area under jute was nearly 50,000 acres, 
chiefly in the police division Shdrtdkdndi. The cultivation of Vugar- 
cane has fallen off «nce the eaily years of the present century. 
Leguminous plants and pulses are usually grown as a second crop in 
the east of the District after the rice harvest The other cropi^ 
which include wheat barley, ffift/d, and mulberry, are insignlficut. 
The principle of the rotation of crops is not practised, but fields are 
occasionally allowed to lie >vaste, and jute is never sown on the same 
land for more than three conaecudve years. There is a conriderable 
extent of waste land ifi most parts of the District, which is now in 
process of being reclaimed by liillmen from Chutid Nagpur. River and 
tank water ere both largely taken advantage of for irrigation purposes 
in the higher lands in the west of the District; but in the eastern 
tracts, the annual floods of the Brahmnputm afford suflicient moisture 
to the soil, even Avhen the niinfall is scanty. The rate of rent 
for rice land varies from is. 6d. to 12S. per acre.' Special cropej 'suclr 
as mulberry, gdu/d, otid pay exceptional rates. The total anfo'unt 
received by the aopitfiddn under the name of rent is almost uni' 
versally augmented by the exa<^ion of dbwdbs or customary ^sses. 
There is little that is peculiar in the land tenures of Bogtd. Af the 
time of the Permanent Settlement the greater part of the District was 
in the hands of three families, the Rij 4 of Dindjpur, tKe'Biji of Naftor, 
and the Muhammadan taminiidr of Silbars^; Considerable portions 
, have at one time or another been wveteii ftoia the revenue-paying, 
estates, and are now held aS IdkhirdJ, Old Musalmto endowments of ^ 
this kind are particularly numerous. ' ' 
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Tl^ ordinacy tales of wa^St and also the prices of food-grains, 
have approximately doubled of late. In 1S71, coolies and agricultural 
day-labourers received a little more than 4d. a day; smiths and car- 
penters, about 8d. In the same year, common rice sold at 48. per cwt 
In 1881, as the result of an unusually abundant harvest, the price of 
common rice fell to 3s. 4d. a cwt, or about 3a 0 cwt. below the average 
of the three previous years. The highest price reached by rice during 
the scarcity of 1874 was 173. per cwt^ vhich was recorded in the month 
of July. 

is liable, to some extent, to the calamity of drought ; but a 
general destruction of the crops from floods is unknown. In 1866, the 
year of the Orissa famine, the local supply fell short, and not a little 
distress was caused by the concurrent increase of the exports to 
other Districts. In i874> the failure of the rice crop was more severe, 
but actual su/Tering was anticipated by the prompt intervention of 
Government. More than 8000 tons of food-grain were imported from 
Calcutta and Goitlandd; and ^^50,000 in all was expended in relief. 
Since the opening of the Northern Bengal State Railway, and the com- 
pletion of a system of minor roads to serve as feeders, every part of 
Bogid is now sufficiently’ provide with means of communication to 
prevent a local scarcity from intensifying into famine. 

Mam/aduret, -The growth and preparation of indigo, which 
formerly attracted a large amount of European capital, has now entirely 
disappeared from the District. The industry of silk-spinning still lingers 
in the neighbourhood of Bogrd tows,, but most of the other filatures 
have been closed, being unable to compete with the Chinese and 
Mediterranean producersv The manufacture of a coarse paper from 
jute is conducted in a few villages. The East India Company is said 
to have established its silk factories at Sherpur and Nanddpdnt in this 
District, in the first decade of this century, and to have annually dis- 
tributed ;^So,Qoo in the shape of advances to the rearers of cocoons. 
The Company abandoned manufacture on its mrn account in 1834. 

River traffic is brisk in all parts of the District. The chief exports 
are— rice, jute, roustaid-secd, sugar, hides,, tobacco, and gdnjd. The 
imports arc— salt, piece-goods, pulses, spices, brass ware, cocoa-nuts, and 
betel-nuts, The principal marts are— Hilli, Damdamd, Jamdlganj, 
Bdlubhdrd, Naugdon, and Dubdlhdl^ on the Jamund river; Gobindganj, 
Fakirganj, Gumdnfganj, Sfbganj, Sultdngonj, and Sherpur, on the Knra- 
toyd; Dhdpchanchid on the Ndgar. Some of these are situated just 
beyond the District boundaries, but the burineas of all la chiefly 
concerned with Bognt produce. According to the registration 
returns for the year 1876-77 {the latest date for which I have 
information), the total exports from the District were valued at' 
;^* 47 i 479 J tbe imports at ^85,990, In addition, it is supposed that 
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ft large portion of the BogrA trade, especially in the case of imports, is 
credited to the neighbouring Districts of Pabnd and Rdjshdhi. The 
chief exports were — rice, 5841000 iaamds^ and paddy, 46,100 maundi^ 
valued together at ;^iaT,4oo ; jute, 266,900 mawtds^ valued at 
;^8o,o7a The imports comprised piece-goods (;^3S,i9o) and salt 
(39,800 maimds, valued at ;£i9>9<»)* The single mart of Hilll, which 
deaJs almost exclusively with Calcutta and Chandarnagar, despatched 
just one-third in value of the exports, including 359,600 mauttds of rice. 
Next come Dhdpchdnchid, with an export of mounds of rice; 
MathurdpArd, which exported 51,000 taatmds of jute ; DlwAntolA, 
42,500 maundi ; Maurechai, 36,900 mounds ; GosAinbdri, 28,300 
mattuds. Of the imports of piece-goods, Bogrd town alone received 
;^23,68 o. In i88x, the export of rice from Bogra District amounted 
to 1,400,000 Mounds, 

The Northern Bengal State Railway runs through Bogrd District for 
ft distance of 39 miles. Advantage was taken of the famine relief 
operations in 1874 to construct a system of minor roads to serve as 
feeders to the railway. These roads, which have an average width of 
16 feet, are 15 in number, with an aggregate length of 137 miles. The 
total coat was about ;^3o,ooo. Not a single road in the District is 
metalled. The chief means of communication are the natural water- 
courses, by which every village can be approached during the rainy 
season. 

Administraiion . — In 1870-71, the net revenue of Bogri District 
amounted to ^^60,639, tbwarda which the land-tax contributed 
;^43,98 x, or 70 per cent.; the net expenditnre was ;^i4,857, or 
about one-quarter of the revenue. In i88i-8e, the total revenue 
amounted to ^^64,238, of which or 72’za per cent., was 

derived from the land revenue. In the same year ^ere was one 
covenanted officer stationed in the District, 5 magisterial courts open, 
and three Benches of 15 honorary magistrates. For police purposes the 
District is divided into 8 fMnds or police circles, with three outposts. 
In 1881, the regular police force numbered 930 men of all ranks, 
maintained at a total cost of ^^4650. ' In addition, there was a municipal 
police of 33 officers and men, maintained at a cost of ;^386, and a 
rural police or village watch of 1864 men, maintained by the villagers 
and landholders. The total machma7, therefore, for the protection of 
person and property consisted of 3X36 officers and then, giving x man 
to every *70 square mile of area,' or to every 345 in the population. 
The District jail at Bogrd town contained in j88i a doily average of 
184 prisoners. 

Education has widely spread of recent years, chiefly owing to the 
changes by which grants-in*tLid were assigned, first to the. middle-class 
vernacular schools, and afterwards to the village schools or pdthsAtds, 
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In 18561 there were only 8 inspected schools in the District, attended 
by 593 pupils. In 1870, the numbers had increased to 29 schools and 
T221 pupils; and in x88i-83» to 127* with 354 ^ pupils. This is 
exclusive of uninspected indigenous schools; and the Census Report 
in ifiSi returned i4i79S hoys and 1044 girls os under instruction, 
besides 26,405 other males and 1951 females as able to read and 
ivritc, but not under instruction. The higher class English school at 
Bogr4 town was attended in 1881-82 by 223 pupils. 

The sub-divisional system has not been extended to Bogrd District. 
There ate 3* par&iuds or Fiscal Divisions* with an aggregate of 656 
revenue-paying estates. In 1881, there were s civil judges and 5 
.■itipendiary magistrates. T'he two municipalities of Bogrd town and 
Sherpur contain together a total population of 10,175. 1881-82, 

tiieir Aggregate municipal income was ^832, the average rate of 
taxation being is. 3}d. per head. 

Mtdital climate of Bogri is somewhat less hdt than 

that of the Districts farther to the west. It has been observed that the 
wind, when blowing from the east, is perceptibly cooled by passing over 
the wide stream of the Brahmaputra. The average mean temperature 
is 7877* F. The average annual rainfall for a period of so years 
ending in i88t, was So'sa inches; but in 1873, only 36*64 inches 
fell, a deficiency which caused the scarcity of the following year. 
In i88j, the rainfall was 7074 inches, or 9*48 inches below the 
average. 

The prevailing diseases are fevers and bowel complaints of various 
kindi Cholera is said to be endemic towards the south-west of the 
District, which is not far from the Chalan bUj and this disease occa- 
sionally breaks out with extreme ejndemic severity^ Smnll-pox has 
been checked in recent years by the increasing popularity of vaccination, 
especially among the Muhommadana. Goitre is reported to be preva- 
lent in the triict where jute is grown and steeped. The vital statistics 
show a registered number of 15,349 deaths in 1881, or a rate of 
a4.'oK per thousand. There were, ia 1882, three charitable dispensaries 
in the District, at which Snpin-door and out-door patients were treated 
during the year. [For further particulars regarding Bogrd District, see 
my SiQtisiicul Atcouni of Bengali voJ, viii. pp. 129 to 317 (Trfibner & 
Ca, London, 1876) ; see olso the Bengal Census Befori for 1881, and 
the Annual Previndal Administraiian Reports from 1880 to 1883.] 

Bogri {Bagurd ). — Chief town and administrative head-quarters of 
BQgr6 District, Bengal; situated on the west bank of the Karatoytl 
river. Lat. 24" 50' 45' w., long. 89* 25' 50* e. Population (1881) 
6179, namely, 2667 Hindus, 3463 Muhammadans, and 49 ‘others,' 
Municipal Income in 1881-82, ^^483 j incidence of municipal taxation, 
IS. 6|d. per head of population withip municipal limits. The town has 
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no intereating buildings ; there ue two marketSi known as the KdlitaU 
and Mdlthinagar hits, 

Bokdro.'— Coal-field In Hazdrib^gh District, Bengal; lies between 
23" 40' and 23* 50' V. lat., and between 85" 30' and 86“ ro' e, long., 
covering an area of 220 square ; greatest length from east to west, 
40 miles ; maximum breadth from north to south, 6J miles, It takes 
its name from the river Eokiro, ^ich flows through the field for a 
distance of 27 miles. The coal series represented are the Tdlcher, 
Ddmodar, and Fdnchet ; the amount of available fuel has been estimated 
at 1500 millions of tons. Coal has of late years been regularly cut 
near the villages of Charhf, Phusi^ Tapln-Pindra, and Bangahid, to 
supply fuel for burning bricks in Haedribdgh, and some has been carted 
to Gayd, Sokdro stands third in order of importance among the fields 
of the Dimodor valley which have already been examined and 
reported on. 

Solan. — Pass leading over the Brahuf Mountains, from the plains 
of Kachhi to the highlands of Stuawtfn and Baliichistdn. It commences 
in lat. 29* 30' M., long. 67“ 40' e., about 5 miles north-west of Didar, 
and rises in a succession of narrow valleys between high ranges having 
a north-westerly course, until it culmioates in a broad plain called the 
Dasht-i-Bedaulat The total length of the pass is about 60 miles; 
elevation of the top, about 5800 feet ; average ascent, 90 feet in the 
mile. From the foot of the pass the halting-places are — KbundiUni, 
7 miles south; Kirta, 5 miles; Bibi-Ndni, 13^ miles; Ab-i-gum, miles; 
Sar-i'Bolan, 6 miles; .and from Sar-i-Bolon to the top of the pass, 
Dasht 4 -Bedaulat, tho distance is xxf miles. The Bolan rlver^ a hill 
torrent rising beyond Sar-i-Bolan, fiows through the whole lengdi of 
the pass, and is frequently crossed in the first inarch from the foot. 
This torrent is, like all mountain streams, subject to sudden floods. 
In z34X,.a British detachment was lost with its baggage in such a flood. 
When the river is not swollen, however, artilleiy can be conveyed 
ihiougb without any serious difficulty ; and the pass is consequently of 
great importance from a military point of view. In 1839, h Bengal 
column with its artillery, consisting of 8-inch mortars, 24<-p0UDd 
howitzers, and 18-pounder gun^ went through the Bolan in six days. 
At two principal points the pass is very narrow — namely, Just above 
Khundildni, and beyond Sar-i-Bolan; at these places it might be held 
by a very small force against immensely superior numbers. At the 
first-mentioned point, the clifls of conglomerate on either side rise to a 
height of from 400 to 800 feet, and when the river is in flood, the 
stream completely fills the narrow gorge; at the other point, the rocks 
are of limestone, and the passage is so narro^v that only three or four 
men can ride abreast. The temperature in the pass during May is 
very high ; water is abundant and good, but firewood is scarcely pro* 
VOL. III. c 
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curable. There is little or no culti<nition owing to the stony nature or 
the ground, and the route being infested by the Man! and lUkdr tribes 
of Baldchis and Path^ns, who, until very recently, lived principally by 
plundering caravans proceeding from Khoras^n to Sind, and deterred 
IKaccably-disposed tribes from settling in the valleys. From Blbi-Ndni 
a mountain road leads to KheU^ Barddi, Rodbar, Nurmah Takhi, 
and Kishan ; distance, i lo milea Distance from top of pass to Quetta, 
as mila; road good. 

BolilitllL — Military cantonment in Haidardb^ (Hyderdbid), the 
i'fiadm'a Jlominions; situated in lat 3a* it., long. 73 ** 34' b., on a 
piece of high ground 6 or 8 mil^ in circumference, having on its 
summit an open plain extending east of the cantonment. Elevation 
above sea, 1890 feet ; distance from Haidar^bdd (Hyderdbtid), i x miles 
north, and from Sikandardbdd (Secunderdbdd), 6 miles north. The 
troops stationed here belong to the Hatdardbdd Contingent The 
place is healthy. Several kinds of English vegetables and fruits thrive 
vrell. A disturbance occurred among the men of one of the Nizdm’s 
cavalry regiments stationed here in 1855, and Brigadier Colin Mackenzie 
was severely wounded. 

Bolpur.'-'Village in Birbhdm District, Bengal, and a station on the 
East Indian Railway; distance from Calcutta (Howrah), 99 miles. 
Since the opening of the railway, the village has risen rapidly in 
importance, and is now a considerable place of trade. 

BoWndra,— Petty State in the Mdhi Kdntba Agency, Bombay 
Fresiden(^. The Thdkur is a Rewar Rdjput, descended from a 
younger branch of the Randsan family; he has no sa/ta/f authorizing 
adoption j the family follows the rule of primogeniture. The first 
Thdkur of Boldndra obtained the estate as a maintenance in 1 724 a.d, 
The land under cultivation is estimated at 5*00 Population 

(1881) 875; revenue, ;^6r; tribute of about ;^i4 is paid to the 
Mahdrdjd of Edar. 

, Bo m a naht lH. — village in Belldry District, Madras Presidency, 
which gives its name to a- great irrigetional project, designed— by 
the construction of a reservoir and channels — to irrigate about 64,000 
acres of land. 


Bombadi.— Township in British Burma.— Bumawapi. 

Bombay Preaidenoy. — Bombay, the Western Presidency of British 
16 divided into four revenue Divisions and twenty-four Bfilish 
Districts. It also includes numerous Native States, under the protec- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Indian Government. Tlie territory thus com- 
IK^ extends from 13" 53' to »8* 45' w. lot,, and from 66* 40' to 76* 
30 E. long. The British Districts, including Sind, contain a total area 
’ 00 mflea, and a total population (according to the Census 

Of 1881) of 16,489,274 souls; the Native Stales under the Bombay 
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Government, excluding Baroda, cover an additional area estimated at 
73t753 square miles, with a population of 6,941,249 souls j grand total 
area, 197,876 square miles; grand total population, ^3, 430,523 souls. 
The State of Baroda, with an estimated area of 8570 square miles, and 
a population of 2,185,005 souls, although in direct subordination to 
the Supreme Government of India, is intricately interlaced with the 
Bombay British Districts, and may, from a geographical point of view, 
be regarded as forming part of the Bombay Presidency. The PortU' 
guese possessions of Goo, Dainitn, and Diu, with an aggre^te area of 
about 3806 square kilometres, and population (j88i) of 475,17a souls, 
are also included within its geogntphicnl limits. The capital of the 
Presidency, the residence of the Governor, and the head-quarters of 
all the administrative d^artmente, is Boubay City, situated on on 
island of the same name on the shore of the Arabian Sea, in x8* 55' 5* 
N. latitude, and 7 a* 53' 55* e. longitude. 

Boundaries^ — Bombay President^ is bounded on the north - west, 
north, and north-east by Balilchistiln and Kheldt, the British Province 
of the Punjab, and the Native States of Rdjput^na ; on the east by 
the Native States of the Central India Agency, the Central Provinces, 
West Berdr, and the Dominions of the Niz^m of Haidardb^d ; on the 
south by the Presidency of Madras and the State of Mysore ; and on 
the west by the Arabian Sea. 

History.-^'X)\t territory included within the Bombay Presidency was 
in oldtimespartitionedamongmanyindependentkingdoms. most 
ancient records and memorials, such as the inscribed rock of Q'mdr 
and the caves of Ajanta, cany us. back to the period before and at 
the commencement- of the Christuui .era, when Buddhism was the 
orthodox creed throughout the peninsula of India. A sur^val of this, 
early faith is represented by the Jems, who azn still an influential sect 
in the Bombay Presidency, adhering witli tenacity to their ancient 
traditions, The names of the most ancient Hindu kingdoms which 
can be localized in Western India are — Maharashtra, the present 
Mardth^ country, which is interpreted to mean either /the great 
country * or ' the country of the aboriginal tribe of Mahnrs ; ’ Gujardshtra, 
or the modern Gujaidt (Guzerat), * the country of the Giljars,' in- 
cluding the peninsula of Kathiawar, which was once the head-quarters 
of a great kingdom known os Saurdshtra, or the country of the Saurds ; ' 
and lastly, Sindhu or Sihb, which is emphatically the land of the Indus 
river. A succession of dynasties, of J^Jput origin, ruled over these 
regions during the first ten centuries of the Christian era. The most 
powerful seem to have been, the dynasty which had its capital at 
Wolabhf, in the modern Gohelwdrj and the Chiliikya empire of the 
Deccan (Dakshm). Our knowledge of this period is chiefly derived 
from coins and charters on stone and copper, which have been found 
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in great abundance in certain localities. Continuous history begins 
with the invasion of the Musalnuins. 

Sind was the first part of India in which the Muhammadans established 
a footing. But the best known event in this period of history is the 
invasion of Gujanlt (Guzerat) by Mdhmdd of Ghazni, in 1024, Avhen 
the sacred temple of Somndth was sacked and an immense booty carried 
away by the invader. Henceforth the RAjput dynasty of Gujardt, 
whose capital was at Anhllwdrd or Patan, defended themselves with 
>'aiying success against successive waves of invasion, until their king* 
dom was finally destroyed in 1297 by Alaf Khdn, the general of the 
Tdrkl Emperor of Delhi, AlA-ud*din Khiljl. For about a century, from 
1 297 to 1403, Gujardt was governed by deputies sent from Delhi. The 
last of these governors, Jdfar Khdn, a RAjput renegade, threw off his 
allegiance to the Emperor, and founded an independent dynasty 
known as the AhmadAbad kingdom, from the capital built in 1413 1^ 
Ahmad i. This dynasty attained to great power and splendour, as is 
testified both by the reports of European travellers and by the ruined 
buildings still eristing at AhmadibAd and ChampAner. ■ Its annual 
revenue is said to have amounted to xi millions, sterling In 1573, 
Gujarie was conquered by the Mughal Emperor, Akbar, who led the 
invading army in person, and the Province was again subjected to the 
control of Viceroys from Delhi. During the 1 7th century, Muhammadan 
authority was maintained despite the rising power of the MarAthds in 
the south of the Province. But on the death of Aurangteb in 1707, all 
show of order was swept away; and in 1757 the Province of QigarAt, 
with its capital, AhmaddbAd, was finally surrendered to the Mar Atbds, 
under the joint leadership of a deputy of the Feshwa and Damdji 
GddiwAr. 

-The Deccan (Dakshin) was first conquered by the Muhammadans in 
^^94-95* although the difficult nature of the hill tracts, and dissensions 
among the Invaders, long prevented the subjugation from being complete. 
In >345i the weakness of Muhammad Tughlak, the Tiirki Emperor of 
Delhi, encouraged Ahmad ShAh Bdhmanf to rise in rebellion and to 
found on independent dynasty called after bis own name. Its capital 
was first at Giilbargo, but was subs^uently removed to Bfdor. About 
149^ the Bdhmanf kingdom fell to pieces, being partitioned among 
the feudatory nobles, of whom the two greatest founded the dynasties 
of Bijdpur and Alimadnagar. Towards the close of the 16th century, 
the Mughal Emperors of Delhi began to press upon these independent 
kingdoms from the north ; and the MaMthd horsemen, under Sivaji, 
found their opportunity in the continual dissensions of the Musalmdns. 
In 1637, the NizAm Shdhf dynasty of Ahmadnagar was finally over- 
thrown, and its territory divided between the Mughals and the Bijdpur 
kings. In 1684, Bijdpur was itself taken by the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
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and the MughaU and the Mardth^s were left face to face. The great 
Sivaji was bom in 1637. He rose to power by availing himself of the 
hill fastnesses of the Ghdts, organizing the sturdy Hindu peasantry into 
a military confederacyi and alternately playing o/F the Muaalindns of 
Bijdpur and Delhi against each odier. In 1674, he ventured to declare 
his independence openly by being crowned at lUigarh, and six years 
afterwords he died. His lineal successors, the Kdjds of Satdra, did not 
inherit his genius for command] but the Mardthi traditions were main- 
tained by subordinate officials and generals, who carved out for them- 
selves kingdoms in all parts of the peninsula, and only lost the supreme 
empire of India by their defeat at the hands of the Afghdns at Pdnipat. 
The most important members of the Mardthd confederacy who played a 
part in the history of Bombay, wa‘e, — the Peshwa, or over-lord, the 
hereditary nmyar of the palace to the eflete descendants of Sivaji, who 
may be said to have established his practical supremacy in 1749, with 
Poona (Pdna) for his capital ; and the Gdekwdr of Baroda These two 
chiefs collected tribute during die 18th century from the greater part 
of what is now the Presidency of Bombay. For the further develop- 
ment of the five great Mardthd houses, see poit^ article India. 

The first European nation who had dealings with the west coast of 
India was the Portuguese. In 1498, Vasco da Gama landed at Calicut ] 
five years later, the great Albuquerque conquered Goa ] and as early as 
1533, the Portuguese are found in occupation of the islahd of Bombay. 
For a hundred years they mamtained their monoply of the Eastern 
trade. The first Engiish ship is said to have arrived at Surat, then the 
chief emporium of Indian commerce, in z6o8. Shortly afterwards the 
English merchants fought a sea-battle with the Portuguese off Surat, 
and, as a result of their victory, obtained a charter from the Delhi 
Emperor jahdngir in 1613, entitling them to establish a factory in that 
city. The Dutch received a similar authorization in z6z8. Bombay 
island, comprising the present Bombay City, was ceded to the English 
Crown in 1661, as part of the dower of the Infanta Cathanna on her 
manioge with Charles ii. A British fleet was sent out under the Earl df 
Marlborough to take possession of the island. But a dispute arose with* 
the Portuguese governor] and in z668] the king was glad to hand ov^ 
his unprofitable acquisition, at that time considered as the gnive of 
Europeans, to the' East India Company, on payment of an annual 
rent of ;^io in gold. The total revenue waa estimated at ^5,000 
xeraphins, or about ;£6^oo, paid by a population of about 10,000 aouls. 
The Company forthwith adopted measures to strengthen the fortifications, 
attract European settlecs, and encourage manufiictutes and commerce. 
In 1687, the chief control of all the Company's possessions in India 
was transferred from Surat to Bombay, which was erected into an 
independent Presidency in 1708, on the amalgamation of the two rival 
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English Companies trading with India. Finally, in 1773, Bombay 
was placed in a position of quoliiied subordination to the Governor- 
General at Calcutta. 

For more than a century the position of the English on the west 
coast of India was merely that of trades, who had successfully infringed 
the monopoly of the Portuguese and the Putcli, but were hemmed in 
on the landward side by the rising power of the Mardthds. The Hist 
of the Mardthi chiefs with whom our countrymen at Bombay city 
came into serious collision was Angyia, who, from his stronghold on 
the island of Koldba, dominated the entire coast of the Konkan with 
a numerous piratical fleet In 1756, the Governor of Bombay, in 
alliance with the Feshwd, despatched an expedition by sea, which 
captured Angria's fortified harbour Savarndrdg ; and in the same 
)-ear an expedition sent from England, under the joint command of 
Admiral Watson and the celebrated Clive, stormed Gherid or Vizia- 
drdg, and won a booty of ;^ioo,ooo. The power of the Mardthd 
pirates was thus broken, but the only territorial acquisition made by. the 
English, was a few villages on the mainland south of Bombay. In 
1774, the Bombay Government commenced the first Mardthd ^var, on 
the occasion of a disputed succeMion to the title of Peshwi This 
tvar was marked by the in^orious convention of Worgdon (i77p)» and 
the repulse of General Goddard at the foot of the Bhor-Ghdt. It was 
tcimlnated by the treaty of Sdlbal (178a) ; in accordance with which the 
English retained permanent possession of Salsette, Elephanta, Karanja 
and Hog Island, but gave back Bassein and all their conquests in 
Gujardt to the Feshwd, and made over Broach to Sindhia. The castle 
of Surat had been in British hands since 1759 j and in 1800, the entire 
adimnutradon of that city was transferred to them by the Muhammadan 
whose descendants retained the empty title until 184*. 

^ The sewnd MarithA war was occasioned by the treaty of Bassein 
in 180a, by which the PeshwA accepted the subsidiary system that 
formed the keynote to the Marquis of Wellesley's policy. The northern 
MarathA houses combined to break down this treaty, and the military 
operations known os the second MarAthi war followed (1803-04). As 
the result of that irar, a considerable tract in Gujardti including the 
of Surat, Broach, and Kaira, was ceded to the British, 
and their finical infiuence became predominant at the courts of Poona 
!Ill interval of peace which followed, measures 

destroying the h'aunts of the pirates who then infested 
Stv/. (Kachchh). In 1807, the States of 

l^otection, and in 1809 the Rrfo 
of Cutch was Induced to sign n treaty promising to co-operate in the 
suppreaion of piracy. But no sooner had the PeshwA, BAjf lUo been 
restored to his throne at Poona by a BritUharmy. than hebe(Si"o pTot 
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for the expulsion of the British from the Deccan. At last, id 1817, he 
suddenly attacked the Resident, Mr. Elphinstone, who retired to Kirki, 
where a siuaU British force was stationed, which a few days afterwotcU 
utterly defeated the whole army of the Feshwd. After a few more 
engagements, the fugitive Peshv^ surrendered to Sir John Malcolm. 
A pension of ;^8o,aoo was guaronteed to him for life, but he was de- 
prived of all his dominions. By th^e measures the Bombay Presidency 
^vas augmented by the annexation of the Districts of Poona, Ahmod- 
nogar, Ndsilc, ShoUipur, Belgium, Kalidgi, Dhirwir, Ahmadibid, and 
the Konkan j thus receiving at one time the greater port of its present 
territory. At the same date, Hollur mode over his rights in Khindesh 
District to the British. Satdra lapsed to the paramount power in 1848, 
on the death of the last lineal descendant of Sivajf without a natural 
heir] the non-regulation tracts of the Pinch Mahils were ceded by 
Sindhia in i860; and in i86z the southern limits of the Presidency 
were extended by the transfer of the District of North Kdnara from 
Madras. 

The history of Sind forms a chapter apart from that of the rest of 
the Presidency. Shortly after the beginning of the present century, the 
Government of that country was assumed by four brothers of Baliichf 
origin, known as the Talpur Amirs. The advance of the British power, 
and especially the right of passage up the Indus at the time of the 
Afghin war, caused complications with the Amirs of Sind. Hostilities 
were precipitated by au attack upon the Brirish Residency at Haidar- 
dbdd, and the war that followed was signalized by the decisive victory 
of Miinf (Meeanee). The Province was annexed to the British Empire 
in 1843, and the conquering general. Sir Charles Napier, was oppointecl 
its first ruler. Sind continues to be administered as a non-regulation 
Province. A proposal has been onder consideration to detach it from 
Bombay, and to place i^ together with the frontier Districts of the 
Punjab, immediately under the Supreme Government of India. 

The recent history of Bombay Presidency is destitute of stirring 
incidents. Peace has remained unbroken, even during the troublous 
season of 1857, when the Bombay troops remained, os a body, loyal 
The local army has done good service in many climes, In AfghdnisUn 
and Persia, in Burma and China, in Aden and Abyssinia, the- Sepoys 
of Bombay have shown themsrives willing to do their duty where- 
soever called. But the chief glory of British administration has lain 
in the development of the arts of peace. Instead of 'the chronic 
disorder of the Mardthd period, absolute security Is now guaranteed 
to life and property. Where bands of irregular horsemen formerly 
collected tribute from the villagers at the spear's point, the land 
revenue is now realized by the operation of law, in amounts larger 
than could be conceived in the days of military extortion. The rail- 
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way, a triumph of engineering skill, climbs with rase the 
Ghit, which in old limes shut off the fertile plateau of the D^an 
ftoiu the sea-coast, and once witnessed the discomhture of a Bntish 
army. A series of admioistrative reforms, originated by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay from 1819 to ^ 1827. been 
continued and developed by the subsequent succession of rulers j ana 
the benefits of civilisation have been widely distributed through the 
land. The cultivator is no longer a tenant-at-will of the State, liable to 
unlimited exactions of revenue; bis position is now that of n part 
owner of the soil, with rights whi<di he can transmit by sale or- descent, 
subject only to the payment of a rent-charge fixed for a term of years. 
At the same time, the ambition of the upper classes has been turned 
into the peaceful channels of commerce. The growth of the trade m 
cotton is at once the cause and the measure of the advance in the 
average standard of comfort. Wde Districts in Gujardt ^ and the 
Deccan have found their advantage m cultivating a staple which for a 
short season brought them a golden return, and still pays better than 
the ordinary grain crops, Borniwiy bears witness by her splendid 
buildings, her docks, and her public works, to the prosperity of the land 
over whi^ Ae rules, and from which she draws a rich tribute. 

MAysuai Presidency of Bombay presents on the map 

the appearance of an irregular strip of Innd, stretching along the 
eastern shore of the Arabian Sea, and extending up the lower portion 
of the Indus valley. The continuous coasNline is only broken towards 
the north by the gulfs of Cambay and Cutcb, between which lies the 
projecting peninsula of Kdthiitwdr. The seaboard is generally rock- 
bound and difficult of access, although it contains many little estuaries 
forming fair-weather porta for vessels engaged in the coasting trade. 
Bombay and Kdrwdr alone have harbours sufficiently landlocked to 
protect shipping during the prevalent^ of the south-west monsoon, 
physically as well as historically, Bombay Presidency may be roughly 
divided into two distinct portions, the Narbadi (Merbudda) forming 
tha boundary line. To the nortK of that river lie the Province of 
Gujarl^ with the peninsulas of Kdtbidwdr and Cutcb, and the Province 
of Sind; to the south the Mardthi country, part of the Deccah, 
the Kdrnatic, and the Konkan. Hie former of these tracts is for the 
most part a low plain of alluvial origin. In Southern Gujordt the 
valleys of the and Narbadd form sheets of unbroken cultivation. 
But in Northern Gujardt the soil becomes sandy and the rainfall 
deficient ; cultivation is laigely dependent upon either artificial irrigOr 
tion or the natural humidity caused by the neighbourhood of the 
ocean, In Sind (beyond the delta on the east), the surface is a wide 
expanse of desert, interrupted only by low cUfis or undulating sand- 
heaps. The geological formation is distinct from that of the rest of 
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the Indian peninsula, consisting of limestone rocks, continuous with 
those found in Persia and Arabia. 

Bombay, south of the Narbadi, consists of a level coast strip, rising 
into an upland country. Mountains furrowed by deep valleys intercept 
the rain-clouds of the monsoons, and blossom with tropical vegetation. 
The geological formation is composed of nearly horizontal strata of 
basalt and similar rocks, which naturally break into steep terraces and 
hog-backed ridges, and have produced by their decomposition the 
famous * black cotton soil,' unsurpassed for its fertility. Perched upon 
these rugged eminences stand the impregnable hill forts famous in 
Mardthi history. The Deccan, the Kdmatic, and the Konkan are each 
marked by special features of thmr own. The Deccan, including 
Khdndesh District, is an elevated plateau behind the Western Ghdts. 
It is drained by several large rivers along whose banks are tracts of 
great fertility i but for the rest, the air is dry and the rainfall uncertain. 
The Kdrnatic, or country south of the Krishna (Kistna) river, is a plain 
of lower elevation, and contains wide expanses of black soil under 
continuous cultivation. The Konkan is the name of the narrow strip 
of land lying between the base of the Ghdts and the sea. As a whole, 
it Is a rugged and difficult country, Intersected by numerous creeks, and 
abounding in isolated peaks and detached ranges of hills. The cultiva- 
tion consists only of a few rich plots of ricedandand groves of cocoa-nut. 
The rainfall is excessive. The Districts of the Presidency are classified 
as follows, with reference to the natur^ divisions above described’: — 

Sind BistHcis , — Karachi (Kuiraohe?), Haidardbdd, Shikdrpur, Thar 
and Fdrkar, and Upper Sin,d Frontier, forming the Sind Division. 

Gujardt DistmU, — ^Ahmaddbdd, .^ira, Finch-Mahdls, Broach, and 
Surat. 

Konkm Thdna, Bombay dty and island, Koldba, Ratna- 

giri, and Kdnara. 

Deccan Districts, — Khdndesh, Nasik, Ahmadnagar, Poona (FtSna), 
Sholdpur, and Satdra. 

Western KAmatie or South Mardthd Districts, — Belgduib, Dhdrwdi’, 
and Kalddgi. 

Mountains . — ^The following are the chief mountain ranges, which all 
have a general direction from north to south. In the north-west, on 
the right bank of the Indus, the Hdia and Khirtdri mountains, a 
coutinuation of the great Sulaimdn range, separate British 'India from 
the domains of the Khdn of KheUt In Sind there are low ranges of 
sandhills, and in Cutch and Kdthidwdr several isolated peaks and 
cliffs, which form geologically a coutinuation of the Ardvalli mountains. 
Proceeding towards the south-east, on extensive mountain chain is met 
with, which may he regarded either os a southern spur of the Ardvalli 
mountains, or a noithein prolongation of the Western Ghdts beyond 
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the valleys of the Tdptl and Narbadd. These hills separate Gujardt 
from the States of Central India, beginning in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Abd, and stretching southwards down to the right bank of the 
Narbadd. South of the Tdpti the country becomes rugged and broken, 
with isolated masses of rock and projecting spurs, forming the wateiv 
shed for the great rivers of the Decoin. This rugged region constitutes, 
strictly speaking, the northern eatfemlty .of the Western Ghdts, here 
called the Sahyddri Hills. That great range runs southward^ parallel 
to the sea-coast for upwards of 500 miles, with a general elevation of 
about 1800 feet above the sea, though individual peaks rise to more 
than double that heighL The western declivity is abrupt, and the low 
strip of land bordering the sea-shore is seldom more than 40 miles in 
width. The Ghdts do not descend in one sheer precipice, but, as is 
usually the case with a trap formation, the descent is broken by a 
succession of terraces The landward slope is gentle, also falling in 
terraces, the crest of the range being in many coses but slightly raised 
above the level of the central jdateau of the Deccan. Apart from 


many minor spurs of the Western Ghdts, only two ranges in the 
Presidency hove a direction from east to west. The Sdtpura range, 
from the neighbourhood of the fort of Asirgarh to its termination in the 
east of Gujardt, forms the watershed between the Tdptl and Narbadd 
riversp separating Khdndesh District from the territories of Indore, and 
attaining an eimiion of over 5000 feet The Sdtmdla ot AJanta Hills, 
which divide Khdndesh from the Nizdm^s Dominions on the south, are 
of less importance, being rather the northern slope of the plateau of the 
Deccan than a distinct hill raugo. 

iefef/T.— Bombay Presidency has no great rivers which it can coll its 
own. The outlying Province of Sind is penetrated throughout its entire 
length from north to south by the Indus, whose overflowing ^vaters are 
almost the sole means of distributing fertility through that parched region. 
Its sc^n of flood begins in March and continues until September; 
the discharge of water, calculated at 40,857 cubic feet per second in 
December, is said to increase tenfold in August, the average depth of the 
riw increasing during the inundation from 9 to *4 feet, and the velocity 
of the cunent increasing from 3 to 7 miles an hour. The entire lower 
portion of the delta is torn and furrowed by old channels of the river, 
for the surfece is a light sand, easily swept away and re-deposited year 
by year. A full account of the utility of the Indus, both for irrigation 
and navigation, will be found in the separate article on that river. The 
plains of Northern Gujardt are a-atered by a few small streams, the 

M of ‘'■= Gulf of 

Indi., he. but a short section within the limits of the Presidency I 
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separates the territory of Baroda from Rew^ Kdntha, and, after passing 
the city of Broach, falls Into the Gulf of Cambay by a noble estuarj’. 
Bor about loo miles from die sea it is navigable at all seasons by 
country boats, and during the rains by vessels of 50 tons burthen. The 
Tdptf, although a smaller river, has a greater commercial importance. It 
flows through the whole length of Khdndesh District, and enters the 
aea a little above the city of Surat. Both these rivers run for the most 
part between high banks, and are little used for the purposes of irriga> 
tion, Passing southwards, the hill streams which rise in the Western 
Ghdts and flow west into the Arabian Sea are very numerous, but of 
little importance. During the rains they become formidable torrents, 
but in the hot season they dwindle away and almost cease to flow. In 
the low lands of the Konkan their annual floods have worn deep tidal 
creeks, which form valuable highways for traffic. In the extreme south 
of the Presidency, in the District of North Kinaro, these westward- 
flowing streams become larger | one of them, the Sharivati, plunges 
downtvards from the mountains in the celebrated Falls of Gersappa. 
•This majestic cataract consists of five cascades in the dry weather, 
which spring over the face of a rock 890 feet in height. During the 
rains, the five cascades unite into one magnificent avalanche of water. 
On the eastern side of the Ghdts are the headwaters of both the 
Goddvari and Kistna (Krishna) rivers, the former of which rises near 
Ndslk and the latter near hlahdbaleshwar. Both of these, after col- 
lecting the waters of many tributary streams, some pf considerable 
size, leave the Presidency in a south-easterly direction; crossing the 
entire plain of the Deccan on their way to the Say of Bengal. 

Bays and Zakts . — ^The most peculiar natural feature in the Presi- 
dency is the Rann of Cutch (Kachchh). Authorities have not yet decided 
whether it is an arm of the sea from which the >vaters have receded, or 
an inland lake whose seaward barrier has been swept away by some 
natural convulsion. It covws an esrimated area of 8000 square miles, 
forming the western boundary of the Province of Gujardtj but when 
flooded during the rainy season, it unites the two gulfs of Cutch 
and Cambay, and converts the peninsula of Cutch into an island. 
In the dry season the soil is impregnated with salt; the surface in 
some places being moist and marshy, and in others strewed with 
gravel and shingle like a dry river-bed or sea-beach. At this time 
the Ronn is frequented by numerous herds of antelope, the 'black 
buck' of sportsmen. Large tracts of marshy land are to be found 
in the Province of Sind, caused by changes in the course of the Indus. 
The Manchhar lake, on the right bank of the river, near the town of 
Sehwdn, is swelled during the annual season of inundation to an area 
of about 160 square miles j and a large portion of the newly-forined 
delta has not yet been fully reclaimed from the antagonistic forces bf 
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the river and the sea. Along the coast of the Konhan (he low-lying 
lands on the borders of the salt-water creeks are liable to be overflowed 
at high tide. Two artificial sheets of water may for their size be 
dignified with the title of lakes; Vchdr tank and Tulsl lake, con* 
structed to provide Bombay dty with water. The former is situated 
about i6 miles distant fiom the city, amid a group of .hills near the 
town of Thina; It has an area of about 1400 acres. The latter hea 
three miles north of Vehslr, and about two miles south of the Kanheri 
caves, with an area of 331 acres. Another sheet of water, the Kharak- 
wasla tank, intended to supply Foom, and also to irrigate the neigh- 
bouring fields, covers an area of 350® acrea 

Bombay Presidency is deficient in mineral wealth, although 
abundantly supplied with stone adapted for building and road-making. 
At Tc 4 gar, or Tegur, in the District of Dh^rwdr, iron-ore is mined 
and smelM, but the scarcity of Ibel prevents operations on an exten- 
sive scale. In the same District, large slate quarries are worked. 
Ttiere are five valuable limestone quarries near Karachi (Kurrachee), 
and lime is burned in Belgium District The bordering mountains 
of Baluchistin are reported to contain large quantities of gypsum, 
copper, lead, antimony, and sulphur. 

Thi Eorists of Bombay belong to two separate classes— the produce 
of the alluvial plains in Siud, and the produce of the mountains of 
the Western Ghdts. The State reserves in Sind are estimated to 
cover an area of 37Si3*9 acres, lying along the banks of the Indus. 
They are divided into blocks, locally known as btldSy which are said 
to lave been otiginally Carened as hunting-grounds by the Amirs, the 
former Muhatnmadan rulers of the Province. Frequent changes in 
the course of the river sweep away large portions of these A’/dr, the 
average annual loss from erosion being calculated at as much as 
to,ooo acres ; and, though fresh deposits of alluvion afford some com- 
pensation, it takes many yearn to replace the timber-trees thus carried 
off. The most valuable trees are the stsif 01 blackwood (Dalbergin 
sisoo), in small plantations; (Acacia arabica), which here attains 
a fair size; Mdn (Populus euphrarica), a soft wood which grows in great 
abundance in Upper Sind ; and tamarisk (Tomarix iadica), which never 
atuuns large dimensions, but is extensively used as fuel by the river 
steamers. The Autuff (Frosopis spidgera) is a very important tree in 
the arid tracts. The bamboo is altogether unknown in Sind, but the 
true date (Phoenix dactylifera) grows abundantly near Sakkar, in the 
upper part of the Province. In 1880-81, the tolal receipts of the 
Forest Department in Sind amounted to ;^4a,784, against an expendi- 
ture of showing a net profit of 9,868. The work of con- 

servancy is chiefly confined to the prevention of mischief by fire, and 
the planting of iabm trees, 
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The hill forests of Bombay are pr^ilcally limited to the Western 
Ghdts, In Gujardt and the KimatiC} cultivation is too mdely spread ; 
while in the Deccan and in Khdndesh District the atmosphere is too 
dty^ and the rainiall too uncertain. In the northern extremity of the 
Ghdts occur the tracts known as the Ddngs, which yield little besides 
timber; and in the extreme south, the District of North Kdnnra forms 
in its uplands one vast forest, from which half of the total forest 
revenue in the Presidency is derived. The woods of the Northern 
Konkan possess an especial value from their nearness to Bombay 
city. The following are the principal Umber-trees in the hills : — 
Teak {Tectone. ^ndis), blackwood (Dalbergia ladfolia), ivwds 
(Oujeinia dalbergiodea), honi or bibJa (Pterocarpus marsupium), 
am or sddara (Terminalia tomentosa), ebony and babiil (Acacia 
arabica), khaytr or khair (Acacia c^chu), heiu (Adina cordifolia), 
kalam or ytifftl (Stephegyne parvifolia), ndna and bonda (Lagerstrcemia 
lanceolata), asAna (Briedelia retusa), ironwood or jamha (Xylia dolabri- 
formis). Sandal -wood is found only in the forests of Kdnora, In 
i88o-St, the total revenue of the Forest Department in the Regulation 
Districts of the Bombay Presidency was ;^to9,496 ; the total expendi- 
ture was j(r^i,593, leaving a profit of ;^a7>903. The sowing of teak 
and Ardd/ plantations is conducted on an extensive scale. The total 
forest area of the northern and southern Divisions of the Presidency, 
in i88o-8(} was returned at 14,300 square miles, pf which 131^59 
square miles ere conserved. 

Besides timber-trees, the forests of Bombay Preudency yield other 
wild produce of commecda,! value. The fruit-trees Include mango 
(Maugifera Indlce), jack (Artocorpus integrifolia), b»r (Ziayphus jujube), 
and btl (ASgle marmelos), the fruit of which is a specific in dysentery. 
Khayer or Khair (Acacia catechu), besides supplying timber and fire- 
wood, is also the source of cut^ or Terra japonica; Terminalia 
chebula yields the myrobolams of commerce. Ufiii (Callophyllum 
inophyllutn), haranja (Fongamia glabra), and maJmA (B^ia latifolia), 
all supply oil for industrial purposea The maknA flowers are an 
important article of food, and a S(Wt is also distilled from them. The 
palms comprise the cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera), the wild date (Phoenix 
sylvestris), the Palmyra i)alm (Borassus flabelliformis), the talipot or 
umbrella palm (Corypha umbraculifera), the hhbralimdr (Caryota urens),. 
and the betel-nut or sttpAri (Areca oitechu). The jungle tribes collect 
gums from several varieties of trees, and in Sind the Government 
derives a small revenue from the lac found on the babdl. 

Fauna. — ^Among the wild animals peculiar to the Presidency may be 
mentioned the maneless lion of Gujarat, which mologists are now dis- 
posed to regard as a local variety rather than a separate species ; arid 
the wild ass, frequenting the sandy deserts of Cutch end Upper Sind. 
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Leopards are common, but the tiger has retreated befoie advance 
of cultivation, and is now only fouad in remote jungles. The black 
bear (Uisus labiatus) is found wherever rocky hills and forests occur ; 
and the bison (Gavreus gaums) haunts the mountain glades of Kftnara. 
Of deer, the sdmbhar (Rusa nristotdis) is found in the same lo^ities 
as the bison, though in greater abundance; while the (Portax 
pictus) and the antelope are so numerous, especially in Gujardt, as to 
become sometimes a pest to the cultivators. Small game, suen m 
snipe, quail, partridges, and wild duck, can generally be obtained by 
the sportsman in all parts of the Presidency, even within easy reach 
of the suburbs of Bombay. In the year j88i, the total number of 
registered deaths throughout the Presidency caused by wild beasts waS' 
only zaoj whereas venomous snakes killed laog persons. 

Concerning domestic animals, it may be said that the cattle of 
Bombay Presidency arc everywhere too numerous for the pasturage 
available. In breeding, no attention is paid to artificial selection, and 
the present poor condition of the animals is said to be becoming worse, 
In Gujardt a class of bullocks of more than ordinary size Is met with, used 
especially for drawing carts along the deep sandy roads of that country. 
Into the south of the Presidency a yet more valuable breed of draught 
oxen is imported from Mysore. In certain parts buffaloes are com- 
monly used for ploughing ; and throughout Sind, the camel is the one 
animal for all agricultural purposes. In- former days the horses of 
Kdthidwdr and the Deccan U'ere highly valued for military purposes^ 
but both breeds have now much- deteriorated. Horse shows are en* 
couraged by the Government, and stallions, nearly all Arabs, with a few' 
imported from England, are kept at the public expense. In the year- 
iSSo^i the agricultural returns for the entire Presidency showed a total 
of 3,oox,aa6 buttocks and 1,9301395 cows; 373»3*7 tWRle and 1,080,944 
female buflaldesj 45,37® horses,- 49,-377 ®®res, and a 4 r 5 S 3 98,833 
asses ; and 9,805,664 sheep and' goats. A considerable proportion of 
the asses, and also many camels, are found in the Districts of Sind. 

Boputation^ 1854-1881. — Careful estimates, published in 1854, gave 
the following figures for the- area and populatbn of the Bombay 
Presidency.' Total area of the- -British Districts, including Sind, 
130,065 square miles; total populetimi, xx',109,067, or an average of 
93*55 per square mile. Total area of Native States, 60,650 square 
miles; total population, 4,469,935. Grand total, 180,715 square miles 
and XS, 578, 99a Inhabitants <1854). The Census of 187a, conducted 
throughout the British Districts on the night of a ist February, which 
extended to all the Native States with the exception of Baroda, dis* 
closed a population of 16,385,636 in the British Districts, 6,801,44a 
in the Native States; total, 33,087,076 souls, on an area practically 
conesponding with the present territory. The latest Census of 1881,- 
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taken on the night of the Z7th February, returned a population of 
16,489,374 souls for the British Districts of the Presidency, inclusive 
of Aden; and of 9,136^954 souls for the Native States, inclusive of 
Barodaj total, 95,6x5,538. The population of Baroda is here included 
for purposes of comparison with the previous Census. The State was 
transferred from the political control of Bombay to the Government of 
India in 1875. The District orations were conducted under the 
orders of the several Collectors. The actual enumeration w’as effected 
by the subordinate Government agency in eadi village, supplemented 
where necessary by paid labour. The total cost of the Census was 
;£ 30 , 944 , or an average of about a farthing per head of the population 
enumerated, i.t, within British Districts. 


POPULATtON, ETC. OF THE BRITISH DISTRICTS IN THE BOMBAY PRESt- 
. DENCY, AND OF AdBN, ACOXRDING TO TH£ CENSUS OF l88l. 


.OlllTMM DHTRICn. 

Area 

Si|.Ainu. 

Town* 

and 

yiUaga* 

Houwf 

(Occupied). 

PopnlatioD 

(i89x). 

Vt.puUi*ii 

per 

Sq. Mile. 


'AhnuuUlbdd, .... 
KUra, ..... 
Pinch Mflliilfli . 

Branch, . . . 4 . 

Surat, ..... 

Thana 

.KolAta 

StSaa 

Z.609 

i.6<3 

Xi4S3 

4.343 

*1496 

669 

■ 

405 

tSs 

9,X0X 

975 

199.998 

X9T,86 b 

50.970 

7».®35 

xtpJSga 

*54.403 

; 7*.?30 

856.1*4 

804,800 

055.479 

396,930 

014.198 

908,548 

381.049 

994 
6“ 
158 

995 

370 

914 

•55 


Tolnl, . . 

xS.fl97 

isa 

660,708 

4.147,998 

b6i 

1 

’ Khdndesh, .... 

N«B(k 

Ahmmlnacar, . 

Poona (Pana), . . '. 
Sholiinir, .... 

.SaiAn. ...... 

,9.944 

S.348 

4.988 

I 

SSI 

*05.386 
*53.401 
6 x .903 
‘*5*. *73 

■*.a37.a3* 
781,906 
751, 908 
9001691 

588.487 

1.069,350 

>•4 

*3* 

113 

168 

199 

B13 

, 

Tola], » 

37.407 

S.Sgo 

8»a.974 

5>3i5.»3 

i4fi 

If- 

Ddgiiuin, .... 

Db&w4r 

KaULdgi 

North ICAnam. . . ' , 
.Ratnaglri. .... 

4.«57 

4.535 

Si7S7 

3.9** 

3.9a* 

■ 

154.B06 

161,150 

*77.844 

889,907 

638.493 

491,8^ 

997.090 

186 

. 195 
111 
xo8 
^4 


Total, . 

98,76a 

mi 

677.165 

3.804.344 

167 


' KarAchi, .... 

Thar and PArlcar, , 
Hddardbdd, .... 
Shikdrpur, .... 
.Upper Slod Frontier, . . 

X4.*>S 

*».7a9 

9.030 

lOlOOt 

a,i39 

7»3 

73 

ifcios 

*.373 

>43 

87,059 

150.488 

*37.7oa 

91,993 

478,688 

*>3.344 

T94,z8l 

■ n 

S3 ' 


Total,- , 

48>o>4 

3.4*7 

433.584 

0,4x3.893 

59 


Aden, .... 

Bombay City, , . . 

IS 

89. 

m 


34,B6 q 

774*96 



Total, . . 

• 34 

B 


808,056 



Grand total for Praaldaney. 

**4. *34 

94.599 

».8»7.99S 

16,489.974 

.33, 
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The table on the preceding page shows the area, population, number 
of villages and houses, and the average density of population in each 

British District, and in Aden, in i88i. 

The following table jpves the statistics available for the area and 
population of the Native States, or aggregates of States under single 
Agencies, in political connection with the Bombay Government, 
according to the Census of i88t : — 


Area, Populatios, etc. op Native States nr the Bombav 
Paesiosncv (1881). 


Native Sutes end Trecte. 

Are*, 

Saoere 

MdM 

Tame 

»n«l 

VilWgM. 

IfeuM* 

(Occupied). 

Popuhilon 

(leaiX 


Barods,' ...•>< 
Kolhipur, . . . • 

CuichfKachchh), exclualvuof the Hunn, 
MdM Kdntha Sutes. .... 

Re«-i KAotha Stales 

KdtfiMwdr Sutei, 

Ptianpur States 

Cambay. 

MwantwAil, 

Jinjira, . . • . 

Naorhem Jkfarddid idfifi'Si . • . 

SatiraJAgirs 

JawhAr, 

Sunt Sutes, 

S^wandr. 

Akalkot 

KhAndesh Suites (The Dangs), . 
Khalrpur, Sind, . « « . , 

Total. «... 

1 

3,01a 

i,o6t 

897 

ii8io 

*.t04 

4.268 

liXoS 

BS 

aa6 

896 

60a 

736 

X16 

379 

>4 

$■ 

xos 

486 

479.643 

zap, 148 
109,0^ 

109,730 

479.43S 

t»S.*37 

ai,7oa 

30.444 

i4.4»* 

» 

8,307 

x.3*3 

8.493 

i*.3*3 

as.7«> 

a,iS5,oeS 

800,189 

£19,084 

5*7.483 

543.430 

s. 343.8» 

5^478 

86.074 

*74.^3 

76,361 

48.356 

I5*.*3» 

*4.763 

0.440 

38.040 

00,870 
*09. *33 

a54’9 

864*1 

78*8 

46*8 

»*3’4 

114*0 

78*1 

845*9 

193*8 

»34*9 

>91*6 

96*9 

50*9 

*»3*9 

810*9 

45'0 

116*5 

*57 

8X*2 





B 


According to these tables, the total area of territory included in the 
Presidency of Bombay, with Aden and Baroda, is 306,457 square miles, 
and the population is 35,615,538 souls. The average density of popu- 
lation throughout the British Districts of the Presidency is 133 per square 
mile, but the pressure varies greatly in di/Terent tracts. The two most 
densdy peopl^ Districts in Bombay Proper are Kaira, with 500 persons 
to the square mile, and Surat, with 370. The two least populous in 
Bombay Proper are KaUdgi, with rrz, ond Nor^h l^nara, with zo8, 
The average in the outlying Province of Sind is only 53 per square 
mile, failing as low as 16 in the sandy desert of Thnr and Pdrkar. 
Classified according to se^ the population of the British Districts, 
exclusive of Aden, is made up of 8,497,718 males and 7,956,696 females ; 
proportion of males, 51 -6 per cent This proportion of males is main- 

> In tbe potliteal control oT the State of Bitro'da was trSnsferrecl from Bombay to 
the Supreme Government of India ; u it eoiiiei within the Presidency llmlle. it la hrre 
included. 
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tained fairly uniformly tbroug 1 iout« except in Sind, where it rises to 
54‘55 proportion of 47*4 per cent of males in 

Katndgiri District, as compared with the high rate of 6o'o per cent, 
in Sombay city, is to be explained by the natural influx of male 
labourers from the neighbouring country to find work in the city. 
Classified according to age, there are, under fourteen years of age, 
3 i 37I|089 boys and 3iofiSi9S^ girisj total children, 6,437,045, or 39*1 
per cent, of the entire population. The proportion of girls to total 
females is nearly equal to that of hoys to total males. The ntimber 
of persons afflicted with, certain specified infirmities is thus returned : 
— ^Unsound mind— msdes s* 37 » females 2617; total, 7754: deaf 
and dumb— males 7151, and females 4706; totol, 11,857: blind — 
males 20,355, feniales, 23,400; total, 43,755: lepers — ^males 7425, 
females 2670; total, 10,095: grand total of infitms, 73,467,01 x in 
every 224 of the population. The large preponderance of males in all 
these classes except among the blind is noteworthy. The classifica- 
tion of the people according to occupation shows — 267,393 persons in 
Government employ, or 1*62 per cent. ; 5,288,006 engaged in agricul- 
ture and with animals, or 32*14 per cent.; 200,7x2 in trade and 
commerce, or i*aa percent,; 1,554,457 in manufactures and arts, or 
9*45 per cent.; 182,950 in domestic occupations, or I'lx per cent; 
and 8,846,834, or 53*75 per cent, as belonging to the indefinite and 
non-productive classes, including women and children who do not 
work. The returns give a total of 995,464 persons as able to read and 
write, or under instruction; being x in every 16 of the population. 

Ethnology and Languagt , — ^Tbe classification according to caste and 
nationality adopted in the Census Report of 187a did not throw much 
light upon the ethnical characteristics of the population of Bombay; 
but it was supplemented by two valuable papers drawn up by the late 
Rev. Dr. John 'Wilson. The Census of 1881 returns for the Britidi 
Districts 16,418,704 Asiatics; 16,852 non-Asiatics ; and 18,858 whose 
birthplace :vas not returned or not ascertainable. The Asiatics are 
sub-dWided into those from beyond the frontier of India, who number 
73,252, almost entirely Baldchfs, Mekrdnls, Persians, Fathdns, and 
Arabs, found mostly in the Frovini^ of Sind ; and natives of British 
India, who are further sub-divided into 562,678 aborig^es, 12,308,582 
Hindus, 3,021,131 Musalmdns, and 453,061 ^others. The total 
number of Hindus, again, is made up of 664,411 Brdhmans, 196,906 
Ritjputs, 9,100,933 castes of good social position, and 2,346,332 other 
inferior castes of Hindua 

A more intelligible principle of ethnical classification arranges the 
people according to their languages. This would give three tenitorial 
divisions of the Presidency, having the Mardthf, the Gujardth^ and the 
Sindhi as their prevailing speech; and two minor territorial sub-divisions 
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represented by the KAnarese and the Konkanl dialects. The principal 
languages are Mardthlf spoken by 47*xi per cent of the people; 
Cxujardthf, by iS*86 per cent.; Kinarese, by 12*77 per cent; Sindhf, 
by ia*47 per cent ; and Hiodustdni or Urdu, by 5*3 per cent 

In the north of Khdndesh, Mardthl merges into Hindi ; and in the 
DangSj on the ivest of Khdndesh, the Gujardthi element is more pro- 
nounecd. Along the coast, Macdthi may be said to begin at the 
Dimangangd river, or vrith Thdi^ District, nnd to run, with local 
variations, down to Goa; but to the east the extension is wider, and for 
a considerable distance into the Central Provinces, Berdr and the 
territory of the Nizdm, Manithi is the most prevalent vernacular. In 
the south, away from the coast and above the Ghdts, it may be said to 
follow the course of the Krishna, beyond which river Kdnarese pervades 
the whole of the southern part ofdre Presidency. 

The Gujardthl language begins at the north of the Damdn river, 
and is the prevalent speech over the whole territory between- that 
river and the conhnes of Rdjputdna. Owing to the enterprise of 
merchants from Gujardt, and to the use of the same language by 
Parsis, as well as by Hindu traders, it has become the commercial 
tongue of the seaports, and is found all over the Presidency. In 
Cutch the language, though more Gujardthi than anything else, has a 
strong Sindhi element in it, The Sindhi is confined mostly to the 
Province from which it derives its name. 

Of the languages of the Bombay Presidency, all except the Kdmuese 
are derivatives from the Sanskrit, closely allied to each other, though 
distinguishable by broad lines of diflTerence. The Kdnarese is a 
member of the Dravidian family, which is dominant throughout 
Southern India. It is perhaps necessary to point out that the common 
derivation of these languages from the Sanskrit by no means involves 
as a corollary that the peoples who use them are equally descended 
from the.Aiyan stock. No decisive inference can be dmwn from 
language to race. For example, the hill tribes of Bblls, who are mani- 
fesUy the aborigines of this part of India, have lost the recollection of 
their own language, and now use wlwtever dialect ia spoken by their 
more immediate neighbours. The classification, however, into MatdtW, 
GujarttM, Sindhi, and Kdnarese, accurately enough represents the 
])rjncipal nationalities of Western India, as determined by ethnical 
characteristics and a common history. 

The Mardlhds have a distinct national individuality. They are an 
active, energetic race, liable to religious enthusiasm, and full of military 
ardour. In their native mountains of the Deccan, they never submitted 
to a permanent Muhammadan yoke; and under the successors of Sivajl 
they not only asserted their independence, but laid the greater part of 
India under tribute. In the season of their prosperity their vices were 
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rather those of treachery and violence than of debauchery. In physical 
appearance they are of middle height, and somewhat of a copper colour, 
varying in' shade in different Districts. The chief caste or tribe among 
them is the agricultural Kunb^ a name identical with the Kdrmis of 
Northern India. Sivaji himself belonged to the fighting class of the 
Kunbi peasantry \ and though the Kunbis are regarded by the Brdhmans 
as mere Sddras, they themselves claim to rank with Ksliattriyas or 
Kdjputs. Altogether the Mardthds acknowledge upwards of soo castes, 
including 34 septs of Brdhmans. A comparatively high status is 
awarded to those castes who work in metal. 

The inhabitants of Gujardt include a somewhat larger Muhammadan 
element, although the Hindds among them are characterized by a strong 
religious feeling, which has taken shape in the popular development of 
the Vatlabhdchariya sect of Vaishnavas. The three superior castes of 
Brdhmans, B.djputs, and Vaisyas are numerously represented. The 
Gujordthl Brdhmans are sub-divided into no fewer tlmn 160 different 
septs. The Rdjput dans are specially numerous in Xdthidwdr, where 
they have given names to the local ^visions of the country, and con- 
tinue to be the ruling caste. Tlie Vaisyas, whether Hindds or Jains, 
have attained under the common denomination of Baniyds a high 
degree of prosperity as shopkeepers, money-lenders, and wholesale 
merchants. Their trading operations extend to the coasts of Arabia 
and Africa. The chief tribes forming the mass of the Gujardt popu- 
lation are the Kulambls and Abirs; while the aboriginal race of KuUs 
is rapidly rising in the scale of dvilisation. ’ 

The people of the outlying Provmce of Sind are almost all 
Muhammadans by religion, as their country was the earliest field of . 
Musalmdn conquest in India. But their preservation of a dialect 
derived from the Sanskrit, although with a large infusion of Arabio and 
Persian words, indicates that they are descended from the early Hindu 
inhabitants of the Province, who are said to have been converted in 
a body during the reign of the Beni-Umayyih Khallfe. The Sind 
Muhammadans of foreign origin indude Sayyids, Afghdns, Baldchfsi 
Memons, and Khojahs. The Brdlimansof Sind are connected with 
their caste-fellows of the Punjab. Among the trading.castes the XiOh^nfs 
deserve mention, as conducting the greater part of the trade that passes 
through Khel&t and Afgbdnistih. > 

In Kdnara and the adjoining tracts the population shares in the 
general characteristics of the Kdrnatic. The Brahmans form a more 
homogeneous body than in the r^t of the Presidency) but their general 
induence is perhaps less, owing to the degree to which sect is sub- 
stituted for caste among all Braviditms. The Lingdyats, or wot&hi{^rs , 
of Siva under the form of the lingat are an especially influential body, 
though of comparatively late origin. 
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Religions . — The religious dassificatton in the Census Report of the 
i6\ milKons within the British Di^icts shows the following results : — 
Hindus (as loosely grouped together for religious purposes), 12,308,582, 
or 74 '9 per cent, of the total population; Muhammadans, 3,021,131, 
or i 8‘36 per cent.; Jains, 216,234, or i’3i per cent.; Christians, 
> 38 r 3 > 7 i 0*84 per cent.; Pdrsis, 72,065; Sikhs, 127,100; Jews, 

7953 ; aborigines, 562,678. 7 *he ^uroponion of Hindus is highest in 
the Deccan. Of the total number of Muhammadans, as many as 
1,887,204 are found in Sind, where they form 78*10 of the population ; 
only 78,531 are returned as Sh^, and 178 as Wahdbfs, the rest be- 
longing to the Sunnf sect The Muhammadans are again divided into 
the following sects and natiomUlties : — Sayyids, 108,950 ; Shaikhs, 
^5^17391 I'athdns, 105,034; Baldchis, 409,200; Sindhis, 1,275,038; 
other Muhammadans, 464,170. Tlic sect of Shids is represented chiefly 
by two or three classes of traders and merchants. The largest of these 
is the Borah, and perhaps the best known is the Khojah ; in addition 
to these are a few Mughals. Tlie Shid element is strongest at the 
capital, where the trading class is most numerous. The centre of the 
Borah class is in Surat, the residence of their chief priest. The lender 
of the main body of the Khpja community is the Persian prince Agd 
Ali Shah, whose predecessor, the well-known Agd Khdn, was long a 
resident of Bombay, after the troubles that drove him frbm Persia. 
The twhojahs are converts from Hinduism, and acknowledge as their 
spiritual head the Imdin of the Ismdill sect, who are supposed to ’ 
represent the Assassins (Hashiaheir) of the Crusaders. They are 
especially numerous in the Peninsula of Kdlhidwdr. They have also 
established trading colonies along the east coast of Africa. Among 
the Christians are included 28,859 Protestants, 35 Armenians, 21 
Greeks, and 109,470 Roman Catholics. Of the whole number of 
Christians, 23,596 are European, 2893 Eurasian, and 111,840 Native. 
The great majority of the Christians are found in Bombay city and 
Thdna District, where the Indo- Portuguese element is strongly 
represented. Ihe Pdrsis number 72,065, of whom two-thirds are 
found in Bombay city, and a targe portion of the remainder in Surat 
District. Ihe Sikhs number 127,100, chiefly in Sind; and the Jews, 
7952. •' ' 


number of. houses returned by the Census 
of 1881 iras 3,605,8x2, of which 2,822,741 were occupied. The total 
number of towns and villages was 24,598, with an average of 669 persons 
altogether 167 towns, each with more than 5030 
inhabitants. 'Ihe total population of these 167 towns in i88i was 
aj925.t9o, or 17*65 per cent, of the population of the Presidency. In 
ihi 1/ there lycre altogether 164 municipalities, including Bombay, of 
■ which II were aty and 150 town municipalities, while the remaining 3 
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were temporary municipalities, established for the purpose of providing 
the necessary sanitary arrangements at large fairs or gatherings of piU 
grims at particular seasons. The aggregate population within municipal 
limits was a,48&,587, or 15*19 per c^t. of the total. In that year the 
total gross municipal income, indndlng Bombay city, was ;^597,8so, 
the average incidence of municipal taxation being 4s. 4|d. per head. 
The following six towns each have a population exceeding 50,000 ; — 
Bombay City and Island, 773,196; Poona, 99,633 city, 30,139 
cantonment; Ahmadadad, 137,631; Surat, 109,844; Karachi 
(Kurrachee), 73,560 ; Sholapur, 61,381. 

Agrieulinrt , — The wide extent and the varied configuTation of the 
Bombay Presidency permit great viuiations in agriculture. l*he two 
most important food-crops are or great millet (Soighum vu^re) 
and jodri or spiked millet (Holcus spicatus), which are especially 
cultivated in the Deccan. Rice is chiefly grown in the low lands of 
the Konkan, Wheat is extensively cultivated in parts of Gujardt and 
in Sind, and barley is grown in the same localities to a smaller extent. 
The aboripnal tribes mainly support themselves on inferior cereals, 
such as ndehani (Eleusine corocana) and kodra (Paspalum scrobicula< 
turn), which they plant in patdies of cukivation amid the primeval 
jungle that clothes the hill-sides. The most important kinds of pulse 
are gram or chick-pea (Cicer arietinum), idr (Cajanus Indicus), Mlihi 
(Dolichos biflorus), and mdg (Fhaseolus mungo). The oil-seeds are 
mustard, linseed (of which the fibres axe not utilized as flax), casto^oi), 
itl (Sesamum orientale), which yields the gingelly oil of commerce, and 
kasumba or safflower (Carthamus tinctorius). Among fibres, cotton 
holds by fat Ae chief place, both in the Deccan and in Gujardt ; 
or Deccan hemp (Hibiscus cannabinus) and san or Konkani hemp 
(Crotolaria juncea) are also grown. The miscellaneous crops include 
tobacco, of which the finest quali^ is produced in Kiim District; 
sugar-cane, which requires a rich soil and a perennial water supply; 
potatoes, grown in the hill country near Poona ; red pepper, turmeric, 
other apices, and indigo. It will be observed that this list leaves few 
staples available for export, besides cotton, oil-seeds, and wheat. 

The revenue system of Bombay, based upon a cadastral survey of 
every cultivated field, favours the collection of agricultural statistics. 
Commencing from the village as the revenue unit, and rising throi^h 
the /d!/*bs or Sub-divisions up to the District organization, the minutest 
particulars affecting the administration of the land are recorded year by 
year. The following are the statistics of cultivation for the year 
iSSo-Sx, excluding cerioin District to which the system, of the 
revenue survey has not yet been extended :~ExcluBive of ^nd, the 
total area of cultivable lands liable to Government assessment was 
returned at 34,839,908 acres; total orea actually under cultivation. 
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31,860,643, of which 30,418.867 ftcres are classified as dry-crop lands, 
and 1,041,648 as rice lands. In Sind, the cultivated land during the 
Jthar\f season was returned at 1,95^.787 acres, the unoccupied at 
704,688 acres, the fallow at 650^601 acres; during the rail season 
the figures were 393,399 acres under cultivation, 136,883 acres 
unoccupied, and 100,537 acres lying fallow. The chief crops m 
18S0-81 were thus distributed over an aggregate area of 80,426,9^ 
acres: barleys 28,875; 81,761; jodA, 6,047,839; HjM, 

3.805,474 j other cereals, 3,359,158; rit^ ; wheat, i»S79»9o* 5 

pulses, 1,631,944; oil-seeds, 1,086,410; cotton, 1,826,407; tobacco, 
531*56; sugar-cane, 51,329; garden produce, 86,437; condiments, 
spices, and drugs, 116,099; dyes, 12,975; the sums advanced by 
Government during the season to agrbiulturists for purchase of seed 
and stock amounted to >£'3946, induding a sum of ;^4ai for per- 
manent improvements. At the close of the year 1881, there were 78 
Government stallions for the improvement of horse-breeding and stock, 
at various places in the President. The number of mares covered in 
that year was 2185. The stallions were in greatest request at Sirilr, 
Poona (Pdna), Ahxnadnagar, and Jacobibid, and in Khindesh District 
and K6thiiwdr. 

CeZ/M.— The cultivatioo of the great export staple of cotton is sufii- 
dently important to deserve special mention. Even before the dose 
of the last century, India exported a considerable amount of raw cotton 
to England, but this was mainly grown in Bundelkhand, collected at 
Gh^pur, and shipped from Calcutta. The trade was fostered by the 
East India Company ; but it does not appear to have been of a profitable 
nature, and the totals despatched fluctuated greatly year by year. Bombay 
appears not to have entered into the business until about 1825. For 
many years afterwords the shipments of cotton were liable to great 
vicissitudes, depending chiefly upon the yield of the American crop. 
But the Indian cultivators found their opportunity when the war between 
the North and South in the United States cut' off the supplies of the 
English manufiicturer, and caused the * cotton famine' among the mill 
operatives in Lancashire. During the five years ending with 1853-54, 
the export of cotton from Bombay had averaged under 180 million lbs., 
valued at 2^ millions sterling; in the five years ending 1868-69, the 
average quantity had risen to 434 million lbs., and the average value to 
nearly so millions sterling. In the single year 1864-65, the value was 
as high ns ;^3o,37o,48a. This period of extraordinary prosperity led to 
much wild speculation. The collapse came in 1865, on the termination 
of the American war. The bubble schemes and financial companies in 
Bombay city burst one after the other, and brought down in the general 
ruiA Bank of Bombay. Afean^rhile, Che cultivators had 

turned the excessive profits of a few years, into the solid form of gold 
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and silver ornaments. Prices have fallen very heavily, but the quantity 
of cotton grown is maintained. In 1875-76, the amount exported was 
3,722,436 cwts., valued at ;^io, 209,389, or nearly as large a quantity 
as wlien speculation was at its he^t, though the value is diminished to 
one-third. In i88o-8z, the extent of land under cotton in the whole 
Presidency, including Sind and the Native States, was returned at 
4 >i 93 i 074 acres. Of this area, 31450^503 acres were planted with indh 
genous, and 742,571 with exotic cotton. The quanti^ exported in the 
same year from the Presidency was mturned at 3,220,308 cwts., valued 
at ;^9 i779>o 49 from Bombay, and 704,605 cwts., valued at ;^285i77d, 
from Sind. In the same year the total number of steam gins was 
243a Much has been done of late >*ears to improve the quality of the 
cotton grown in the Presidency, American varieties have been intro- 
duced successfully into Dhdmirand other parts of the South Mar^tha 
country. In Khdndesh the indigenous plant, from which one of the 
lowest classes in the Bombay market took its name, has now been 
almost superseded by the Hinganghdt variety from the Central Pro- 
vinces, under the trade name Amrdoti (* Oomrawutty Agricultural 
experiments in cotton as well as in other crops are made at three State 
Model Farms, at Hdla in Sind, in Khdndesh, and in Dharwir. ' Though 
these experiments have not resulted in p^uniary profit, much valuable 
information has been gained. 

ym]^//b».--£xcept in Sind, where the annual rainfall isinsignifittiit, 
and the crops are entirely dependent upon artificial supplies of vnter 
drawn from the Indus by a network of canals, irrigation' is not generally 
practised in the Bombay Presidency. In bad seasons every advantage 
is taken of the woter that is available for use in river-beds, tanks, or ' 
wells, but there are no irrigatiem works constructed on a scale suffi- 
ciently large to give permanent benefit to wide areas of country. Within 
the last few years some steps have been taken in this direction, but 
the broken character of the greater part of the country does not Teadily 
lend itself to such schemes. In the year 1880-81, out of a total area 
of 341839,908 acres of cultivable land, excluding Sind, the area under 
irrigation was thus classified: irrigated garden lands, 409,127 acres; 
rice lands irrigated from tanks ond watercourses, x47>55i acres; 
total irrigated, 556,678 acres. -The irrigation system of Sind will be 
described in the separate article on that Province. The roost important 
works which have been already carried out, and which, are in progress, 
in Bombay Proper ore the following: — ^The Kistna (Krishna) Canal in 
Satdra District, formed by throwing a masonry dam across the bed of 
the river; the Hdthmati Canal in Ahmaddbdd District; the improve- 
ment of the Khdri river irrigation; the works for the water supply 
of the Government saltworks at Kbitfigora near the B.ann of Cutch ; 
works for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of the Palkher Candl 
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in Njfeik District; the works at the Waghar tank in the same 
District; the works at the Bhadalviri tank in Poona District; the 
works at the Ashti tank in Sliolapur District ; the SholApur municipal 
waterworks; the works at the Nira and Mhasmad tanks in SatAra 
District; a canal in BelgAum District; the Ekruk Tank in SholApur, 
formed by an earthen dam across the entire valley of the Adela ; and 
the waterworks at KharakvAsla, destined to irrigate the surrounding 
fields os well as to supply water to the city of Poona. The severe 
famine of 2877 has drawn increased attention to this important subject, 
and plans have been prepared for the construction of irrigation works 
In all parts of the Presidency, to be commenced as funds permit. In 
1880-^1, the total expenditure on imgation works through the Public 
Works Department was 3,830. Of this sum, ;^2i 1,869 was con- 
tributed from Imperial revenue, from Native States, private 

individuals, and municipalities, and ;£s 349 from local funds. The 
direct revenue from irrigation during the same period was ;^a6,726. 
The 34 irrigation works constructed by the Public Works Department 
in GujaiAt and the Deccan command an area of 224,000 acres of 
Irrigable land, though the area actually irrigated in 1 880-8 1 was only 
34,444 acres. 

Thi land rtvinu* sysUm of Bombay is based upon the principle ot 
measuring eveiy field separately, and assessing it at a sum fixed for a term 
of thirty years, theamoudt of assessment being determined by the quality 
of the soil and the crop. This plan was first introduced in 1836, in the 
case of the IndApur Idhtk of Poona District, and has since been 
gradually extended over the greater part of the Presidency. It diflers 
from the method adopted in the North-Western Provinces, in that the 
assessment is made direct with the individual cultivators, and not with 
the village community ; and it differs from the rayatwdri system of 
Madras, by not requiring a modification of the assessment eveiy year. 
Prior to the introduction of the leveDue survey, general anarchy pre- 
vailed, both with regard to the rights possessed by different parties in 
the soil, and also with regard to the proportion of the produce payable 
to Government. The immediate result of the change was to improve 
the condition of the cultivator. He has received a right of occupancy 
in bis holding, on the condition of payment of the Government 
revenue. This right of occupaitcy, commonly known as 'the sbrvey 
tenure,' has been ilescribed os ‘a transferable and heritable property 
continuable without question at the expiration of a settlement lease, on 
the occupier’s consenting to the revised rate.' The average rates of 
assessment ate — Rs. o. 1 2. 7 or is. 76. pet acre on dry crops ; Ra. 3. 
I Ti 4 or 7s, 5d. on garden lands; and Rs. 3. 9. 5 or 7s. 2d. on rice land. 
The maximum on dry-crop lands is Rs. s. 3. 4 or 4s. sd. per acre 
in the rich black country of GujarAt, and the minimum is Rs. o. 6. 6 
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or p^d. in tlie barren hill-tracts of Uie Konkan. Within the last few 
years the terms of assessment in the Districts earliest settled have 
begun to fall in, and consequently a revision of the assessment has 
become necessary; and this is now being carried on in the Districts of 
Ndsik, Ahmadnagar, Poona, Sholdpnr, Belgduro, Dhdrwdr, and Kalddgi. 

In the course of the inquiries it has been discovered that the culti- 
vator has not reaped all the advantages that liad been hoped from the 
simplicity of the system. His chronic condition of indebtedness to the 
village money-lender has produced consequences not dissimilar to those 
caused by the $aminddri system in Bengal. No intermediate rights in 
the soil have been suffered to grow up between the cultivator and the 
State; but the personal obligations under which the cultivator has 
placed himself towards his money-lender enable the latter to appropriate 
to himself the unearned increment as completely as if he were a landlord. 
TJie system, although framed with the best intentions, put the machinery 
of our Courts at the disposal of the astute creditors as against an 
ignorant peasantry. During some years, the cultivato;rs were sold off 
the land without mercy; agrarian outrages took place; end the Legis- 
lature was at length compelled to interfere in favour of the tillers of the 
soil, The Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Acts have placed them under a 
modiffed procedure for the recovery of debts ; protected their holdings 
from Bale; and endeavoured to work out a plan which would satisfy as 
far as possible the dues of the creditor from the yearly produce of the 
debtor's fields without altogether driving the debtor off the land. The 
rigidity of our revenue system, and its want of elasticity in the Deccan 
Districts, which ore peculiarly exposed to the vicissitudes of the rain- 
fall, are also said to bear heavily on the peasantry. The increase of 
revenue resulting from the resettlement operations in the Districts 
named above, up to iS 3 i- 8 a, is returned at ;^i)OS3,so3. 

Side by side with the survey tenure, there exist various forms of 
landholding which have come down from the days of native rule, 
though none of them are now prevalent to a wide extent Among 
these the idlukddri, wdttfa, nartudddri and md/eki tenures in 
Giijardt deserve mention. In the Districts of the Southern Konkan, 
the suTvey has not yet been introduced. The lend is there held 
by a * class of petty landlords called khdfs, whose rights as against 
the Government have not yet been finally determined. The non- 
regulation Province of Sind enjo^ a modified land system of its own. 
The ^eater part of the land is cultivated by peasant proprietors. The 
rates of assessment depend to a large extent on a steady but not 
excessive overflow from the Indus, and payment in cash has been 
substituted for the old practice of an actual division of the crop, 

TAs Mmine of 1876-77 was felt throughout the Deccan and South 
Mardthd country, though less severely than in the adjoining Districts 
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of Madras (g.v.) and Mysore. The same set of meteorological causes 
operated over all Southern India. The total ramfaU of the year was 
everywhere deficient, but the disastrous effect upon agriculture was 
determined mainly by local variations. The harvest of 1875 
had also been below the average, so that the pressure of high prices 
fell uixm a population already impoverished. In 1876 the summer 
rains of the south-west monsoon, which commence in June, were 
scanty. But the effects of this monsoon on cultivation are chiefly 
confined to the Konkan and MaUbAr coast, where the normal rainfall 
is so excessive that little Injury was wrought by the deficiency. Tlie 
autumn rains of the north-east monsoon, upon which the table-land 
behind the GhAts is mainly dependent, failed altogether. At Poona 
the heavy rain, which usually falls continuously during September and 
October, was represented by only two moderately wet days. The 
result was a general failure in the winter crops, over an area in this 
Presidency estimated at 39,000 square miles, unth a population of 
nearly six million souls. Serious distress began in November 1876, 
and lasted for about twelve months. In April 1877, the number of people 
emptoyed by Government on relief works was 287,000, In July of the 
same year, the persons in the receipt of gratuitous relief numbered 
160,000. The District most affected was KalAdgi. bordering on the 
Nizkm's dominions, where the relieved numbered 14 cent, of the total 
population. But these vague figures convey, but an inadequate idea of 
the general impoverishment produced by this disastrous year. The 
statistics of the Bombay mint show in a decisive manner how even the 
well-to-do portion of the population suffered. In the two years 1877 
and 1678, the total .value of silver ornaments and disused coin brought 
into the mint as bullion exceeded millions sterling, against only 
;^4oce in the previous year. No interference with private trade was 
attempted. The Government endeavoured to provide work for the 
starving population. But notwithstanding the wages offered, and the 
supplies of food brought into the Districts, the calamity proved beyond 
the power of administrative control, and hundreds of thousands died 
pf starvation. The deaths in the tnv> famine years 1877 and 1S78 in 
the Bombay Presidency, 'excluding Sihd, are estimated to have been 
800,000 in excess of the usual number. The opportunity was taken 
to push on schemes of irrigation and other remunerative public works, 
which had long previously been matured on paper. 

' Manufiteiures, — ^The two great manufactures carried on in this Presi- 
dency are cotton goods and salt; the latter is to a la^ extent manu- 
factured departmentally. Indigo is made to some extent at Khairpur 
in Sind. Apart from the new industry of cotton spinning and weaving by 
means of steam machinery, the manufacture of coarse cotton cloth sdtis 
and/ffjyirin hand-looms is still conducted in almost eVery village through- 
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out Boinb&y< A curious distincti<m in this respect separates the 
Gujardthl iind Marathi speaking races. The former prefer their cotton 
goods printed, while the latter wear only stuffs that have been dyed in 
the thread. The decoration generally consists of a simple border, but 
the more expensive articles are frequently finished off with silk, or with 
gold and silver lace. Sind weavers are reckoned the most skilful. The 
best sdtis or women’s robes are printed at Ahmaddbid and Surat. 
Even to the present day the majority of the population wear home'Spun 
and home*woven goods ] but within the past few years, the twists and 
yarns produced in the Bombay mills have found great favour with native 
weavers. A peculiar mode of ornamenting cotton and silk goods, 
known as ehinddri^ is common throughout the Presidency. The cloth, 
after being once dyed, is marked with the desired pattern, the outline 
of which is picked and twisted so as to form a raised surface ; the cloth 
is then again put into the vat to be dyed a fresh colour, and when taken 
out the raised threads are removed, leaving the pattern of the original 
colour underneath. Carpets, rugs, horse-cloth, towels, napkins, etc., 
are manufactured in tlie jails throughout the Presidency, especially in 
Sind. Ahmodnagar is celebrated for its carpets, and Khdndesh and 
Dh^rwir for drugget rugs and bullock-cloths. The taw material 
employed in manufimlurea of silk is imported from China, The chief 
seats of ailk-weaving'arc Ahmadib 4 d, Surat, Poona, Ntisik, and Yeola, 
The two first of these places produce kmkhd^s^ or brocades -of silk’ and 
gold and silver thread, which are famous throughout India \ the three 
last have a reputation for silk or cotton sdris^ finisKed off with rich 
borders of gold,: silver, or silk lace, and beautifully filled in with designs 
executed on the looms, ITie silk d/iofars' nnd. piidwbars of Yeola ore 
in great request The preparation of gold and silver thread is performed 
with great skill. It is said that one rupee’s worth of silver can be 
drawn out into a thread 800 yards in length. The metallic thread is 
either twisted with silk before being used in the looms, or sometimes 
beaten out flat to form a warp by itself. The embroidery of various 
articles with gold and silver thread for the use of the Muhammadan 
and Pdrsl communities, .or for the European market, is carried pn ai 
Haidar&bdd in Sind, in Kdthidwdr, and at Baroda, Surat, and' Bombay. 
The manufacture of coarse paper from raw vegetaUefibresis coudui^^ 
in several of the large towns, especially at Ahmadibdd and Baroda ; 
also at Binaller local centres, such as Jimar in Poona District. 
The manufacture of coir rope is an industry which thrives in the 
Eonkan and Kdnara, and coarse kamblis or blankets are made in 
Ehdndesh, Ndsik, Sholdpur, and Ratnagiri. Toys in ivory and clay are 
mode in Surat and Poona, and the carpets of Sind enjoy a wide, reputa- 
tion. ‘ Among articles of leather work may be mentioned the dtharo^ ^x 
large vessel used for holding oil, eta, which is formed by stretching a. 
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fresh skill round an inner mould of clay. Saddle covers and cloth.s, 
shoes, leggings, blankets, felts, and accoutrements are made in Sind, 
and ihc ancient manufacture of shields at Ahmaddb^d has not yet 
entirely died out. The common pottery of the Presidency is of a very 
rude description, but Sind produces some of the best potters* ware of all 
India. The art is thought to have been introduced by the Amirs, or 
former Muhammadan rulers, whose mosques and tombs attest the 
degree of excellence attained. The Bombay School of Art is now 
successfully promoting the revival of this industry. Special qualities of 
jiotteiy are made at Patan in the State of Baroda, and at Ahmaddbdd. 
Ndsik and Poona are celebrated for their brass<ware. Bombay city and 
Ahmadibdd also turn out laige quantities of brass utensils, which 
are hammered by native workmen out of sheets imported from Europe. 
In the department of cutlery, spear-heads are made at Abmadnagar, and 
hunting-knives, swords, and chain armour in Cutch, Kithidwdr, and 
Baroda. Ironwork, besides cutlery, is still hammered with great skill 
at Ahmadabdd, where the beautiful gates of the tomb of Sh^h Alam 
afford an ex.imple of an extinct industry in perforated brassirork. Fine 
art is represented by a large number of ornamented articles manufac- 
tured in all parts of the Presidency. The personal decorations of the 
women of Gujarat are distinguished by solidity, and those of Mardthl 
women by intricacy of design. The Muhammadans and Fdrsis also 
have each styles of ornament peculiar to themselves. The goldsmiths' 
work of Sind is very beautiful. The embossed gold and silver work of 
the Cutch workmen is much sought after, and they have established a 
colony at Ahniaddbdd and Bombay. Ahmaddbid and Surat are also 
celebrated for wood-carving. Most of the houses are ornamented in 
this way, and furniture and boxes are carved in ebony and blackwood. 
The best sandal-wood carving comes from Kiimptd (Coompta) in 
JWnara. Sculpture has been practised by the stoneoitters of Cutch 
and Kdthidwdr from time immemorial. The more elaborate portions of 
the stonework on the recently erected public buildings in Bombay were 
executed by these workmen, trained in. the School of Art and the Public 
Works Department. 

Cothn Mills , — Witliin the last twenty years the spinning and weaving 
of cotton by steam machinery, nnd under European supervision, has 
liecome an important industry. The local cotton mills have certain 
natural advantages. Both the raw material and the market for the 
manufactured produce lie at their feet The first mill was started 
in Bombay in 1857 ; and according to the latest returns, there are now 
(1881) 36 mills at work in Bombay city and its suburbs, and 13 in other 
parts of the Presidency, not including those in contemplation or in 
course pf erection. These 49 mills employ a total of 1,337,536 spindles 
and 13,046 looms; and probably consume about 157,000 khandh 
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(candies) of 784 lbs. each of cotton. They are almost without exception 
the property of joint'Stock compomes. The hours of work for the 
oi)etatives are front six in the morning to six at night, with an hour 
allowed in the middle of the day for meals and smoking. A Factory 
Act regulates the hours of labour for children. The average number of 
hands employed is 371567; and the average wages per month are. 
for a girl, xos. ; a woman, t6s.; a man, xas. The natives arc 
gradually learning to qualify themselves for the posts requiring superior 
skill, which are at present mostly occupied by operatives brought from 
England. Besides supplying the local deman^i these cotton mills are 
beginning to find a market in foreign countries, especially for their 
twist and yam, which meets with much favour. During the year 1880-81 , 
the exports of Indian twist were 26,442,671 lbs., valued at ;^i,a6o,296, 
of which by far the larger imrtion was sent to China. The value of the 
exported piece-goods manufactured at the mills of the Presidency was 
returned in the same year at ^^405, 370. 

Roadi and Raiiways. — The roads throughout tire Presidency are 
chiefly constructed and maintained out of local funds by the agency of 
the District officers. A two-thirds share of the i dnnd cess levied on 
every rupee of land revenue is set ajiart for this purpose, and augmented 
by contributions from tolls, ferries, etc. In iS8o-8t^ the receipts of 
the District Road Fund amounted to ;^s>9,56o, and the expenditure 
to ;£2 84,78a. Certain trunk roads, and the construetbn of important 
buildings and bridges, are under the charge of the Public Works 
Department, which in the same yrar expended ;£298,ai9, of which 
;£^8 o,oi 4 was appropriated to original vrorks, and ;^i65,a87 to repairs. 
The total expenditure on Public Works (including establishment) in the 
Bombay Presidency in the year i88o-8<, was £640,186 in the Roads 
and Building branch ; the outlay on milUary works was ;^i44,7X8. 
Works for the protection against the sea of the harbour defences at 
klanora Point at Karachi ore in progress, as well as the improvement of 
the fortifications of Bombay hartmur. At the close of the year z88o>8i, 
there were 3150^ miles of railway open under the Government of 
Bombay. This does not include any of the railways in Sind, which are 
now under the administration of the Governmentof India. Tliere were 
xoo miles under construction at the end of 1880-81, and 827 under 
survey. The two chief railways under the control of the Bombay 
Government are the Great indian FeninsiUo, with zaSy miles open in 
1881 j and the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian, with 421 miles. 
Both these are guaranteed riulwa)^ of the standard gauge of 5 feet 6 
inches; and both have their terminus in Bombay Island. The former, , 
af^er running a few miles east of Thdna, bifurcates into two branches 
at Kalyan. ' One of these branches runs north-east- wi>, the llial GMt 

\SeH/Mce {oniimted on 64. 
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through N^ik and Khdndesh Districts, and after again bifurcating at 
Bhusdwal, passes into fieidr and the Central Provinces, where it joins 
the Bast Indian extension at Jabalpur (} ubbulpore). The other original 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Kalyan Junction 
turns south-east, and, after climbing into the Deccan by the Bhor Ghit 
below Poona (Piina), finally joins the Madras Railway. In 1880, the 
net earnings of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway within the Presi- 
dent amounted to ;^r|i 10,555; gross expenditure amounted to 
;£r,384,77o. Up to the same year the cost of construction amounted 
to i cost of rolling stock, ;£3,686,is8 ; stores, ;£59i,89i. 

*J'lie Dhond and Manmdd State Railway, 145 miles in length, connects 
the northern and southern brandies of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway by a chord line above the Ghdts at Dhond and Manmdd 
stations from which it takes its name. This chord line wns con- 
stnicted as a State line, but the Great Indian Peninsula Railway now 
works it. It admits of traffic b^wcen Madras and Northern India, 
without compelling passengers and goods to descend and re-ascencl 
the Coinbay Ghats. Tlie Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian 
Railway runs due north along the sea-coast past the cities of Sural, 
Broach, and Baroda, and terminates at Pdlanpur, witli a westerly branch 
Iron! AhmadilMld to ViramgtCm. This line lies wholly within the limits of 
the Bombay Presidency. Up to 1881, the total capital expended upon 
it has been j^8, 473, 16a ; the gross receipts were for the year ;^824, 437, 
and the expenses ;£’35o,972, leaving as net earnings The 

Pdtri State Railway, 32 miles, leaves this line at Viram^m terminus 
in a north-westerly direction ; while the Kdthidwdr and BWunagar- 
Gondal line, 194 miles, leaves the same terminus in a direction first 
south for a distance of xoo miles, and then west through the peninsula 
of KdthMwdr, to the terminus at Dhordjf. The Rdjputdnn State 
Railway, with a total length of 717 miles from Ahmaddbdd to Ajmere, 
Delhi and Agra, northwards, has been made over to the charee 
of the Bombay Government The total length of the State Railway 
lines under the Government of Bombay at the end of i88r, was 
1188 miles. The lUjputdna-Mdlwd Railw-ay, 389 miles, from Khandwa 
station on the north-eastern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, to Neemuch, Nasftdbdd and Ajmere, has since been trans- 
ferred to the control of the Bombay Government. Other small lines 
of n^ow gauge, aggregating a length of about 60 miles, and belonffinc 
to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, branch off from the main line of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. There are no naviRable 
canals m the Presidency, but the main channel of the Indus is keut 
open by the State at an annual cost of about ;^6ooo 

Comme,-ce and r™*.-The table on pages fia’and 63 gives the 
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principal items of the import and export trade of the Bombay Presidency, 
including Sind, for the year 1880-81. 

The total sea-borne foreign tr.^de of Bombay Presidency, including 
both imports and exports, reached a total value of ;£S7}a87,885. 
These figures are exclusive of the coasting trade, which in 18S0-81 
amounted to a total value of ^15,450,126 imports, and ;^i4,7a3,7oo 
exports; total, 1 grand total, ;;^87,46i,7ii. The 

foreign trade, exdusive of treasure and Government stores, was thus 
distributed among the chief countries . — United Kingdom — imports 
;^i8,04i,38a, ei^orts 7, 86^205; China — imports ;^a,698,896| 
exports ;^ 7 i 483 ,* 78 i Mauritius — imports ;^i,239,S3i, exports 
;^99 ,i 68; Arabia — imports ;^885,2i8j exports ;£7i5,88i Persia — 
imports ;^598, 425, exports ^1,004,681 ; Italy — imports ;^i, 036, 027, 
exports ;^a,o3i,869j France— imports ;^4i6,844, exports ;^3,579,ti3J 
United States — imports ^^230, 639, exports ;^86o9 ; Ceylon— imports 
;^ 79 ii 33 t exports ;^88,33ij Austria— imports ;^366,820, exports 
^^1,476,689 s Straits Settlement — imports ;^xS2,7ox, exports 
;^a7i,653 j other countries— import 434, 518, exports ;^3,oa6,677. 
The number of vessels that entered the ports of Bombay Presidency 
with cargoes from foreign countr^s daring the year 1880-81 was 1500, 
with a tonnage of 11070,358 tons, which 647 vessds (773,117 tons) 
were steam vessels. In addition, 45 vessels, with a tonnage ot 

38.049 tons, entered in ballast The coasting trade was carried 
on by 84,819 vessels, ivith a tonnage of 9,036,645 tons, of which 

83.049 vessels (1,296,173 tons) were native craft. Kxduding the two 
great harbours of Bombay and Kardchf, the remaining ports in tbe- 
Presidency are divided into' two groups — the northem, comprising la 
ports behveen Gogo and the Bassein creek ; and the southern, which 
includes 51 ports between Bassein and Bhatkdl, in North Kdnara. 
About four-filths of the coasting trade is conducted by the southern 
group. 

The Government of the Presidency of Bombay is 
administered by a Governor and his Council This body is the chief 
executive and legislative author)^ of the Presidency, and consists of the 
Governor as President, the Commander-in'Chief of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and two members of the Co^nanted Civil Service, various 
departments of the administration are portioned out among the several 
members of Council, and for each department there is a separate 
seaetariat staff. There is also a Legislative Council, composed 
of the Governor and his Executive Council above described, together 
with four to eight other members nominated by the Governor. Not 
less than a certain proportion of these additional Legislative members 
of the Council must be non-officials, with a view to the representation 
of the'European and native communities. For administrative purposes 

VOL. HI. s 
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the I'j’csidcjicy is divided into four Divisions, called the Northern 
(7 Districts), Central (7 Districts, including Bombay city and island), 
and Southern (s Districts), in Bombay Proper, and the Sind Division 
of s Districts j these Divisions cmlwacc (including Bombay city and 
island) 24 Districts, each Division being placed under the control and 
superintendence of a Commissioner. The District is the actual unit 
of administration for both fiscal and judicial purposes. The Regulation 
Districts of Bombay number 1 7, each under the control of a Magistrate- 
Collector, who must be a member of the Covenanted Civil Service. 
The Province of Sind, and the Pdnch-MahKls in Gujardt, form 7 non- 
regulation Districts, under officers who may be either military, covenanted 
or uncovenanted servants. The dty of Bombay is regarded for many 
purposes as forming a District by itself. Each District is on the average 
divided into 10 idbtks^ or Sub-divisions, each of which again contains 
about 100 Government villages, or villages of which the revenue has 
not been alienated by the State. Every village is, for fiscal and police, 
as well as social purposes, complete by itself. It has its regular com- 
plement of officials, who are usually hereditary, and are reimmerated by 
grants of land held revenue free. The more important of these officials 
are the pdM or head-man ; the MAU or kulkamU who is the clerk and 
accountant j the who is a kind of beadle j and the watchman. 
Over each tAluk or Sub-division is set a Government officer termed 
a mAmlatiAr; and on an average about 3 tAluks are placed in 
chaigc of an Assistant or Deputy Collector, General supervision is 
exercised by the Commissioners, as above stated, who are 3 for the 
Regulation Districts and i for Sind. The supreme administration of 
justice in the Regulation Districts is entrusted to the High Court, 
consisting of a Chief Justice and seven Puisne Judges. This Court 
exercises both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases. In Sind, the same functions are discharged by the Judicial 
Commissioner. The superior administration of both civil and criminal 
justice is vested in. officials styled District and Assistant District Judges. 
Original civil suits (if not against the Government) are decided as a 
rule by two classes of Subordinate Judges, and by the Small Cause 
Courts ; and the greater part of the original criminal work is disposed 
of by the executive District officers, who in addition to their revenue 
duties are entrusted with magisterial powers. The remaining principal 
departments of Government are the police, public works, forests, educa- 
tion, jails, registration and medical departments, each of which possesses 
an otganisarion extending throughout all the difierent Districts of the 
Presidency. 

Thi Ptfii/ifal rAatiMS between the Government and the Native States 
in connection with the Bombay Presidency are maintained by the 
presence of an Agent or Fepresentetive at the principal Native Courts. 
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The portion and duty of the Agent varies very considerably in the 
different States, being governed by tite terms of the original treaties, or 
l}y recent sanais or patents. In some instances, as in Cutch, his 
power is confined to the giving of advice, and to the exercise of a 
general surveillance. In other cases the Agent is invested with an 
actual share in the administration; while States whose rulers are minors 
— and the number of these is always laige — are directly managed by 
Government officers. The cliaru^ristic feature of the Bombay Native 
States is the excessive number of petty principalities, sudi as those of 
the Bijput and Bhfl chieftains. The peninsula of Kathiiwdr alone 
contains no less than 187 separate States. The recognition of these 
innumerable jurisdictions is due to the circumstance that the early 
Bombay administrators were induced to treat the dt facto exercise of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction by a landholder ns carrying with it a 
quasi-sovereign status. Tlie rule of succession by primogeniture applies 
only to the larger jirincipalities, and consequently the minor States are 
continually suffering disintegration. 

Tht Bottkbay army in i 83 1 consisted of a strength of 13,081 Europeans 
and 16,730 natives ; total, 39,811 fighting men. This force was made 
up of 1 regiment of European and 9 regiments of native cavalry; 47 
European aud 541 native sappers; 13 batteries of European artilleiy 
with 96 guns, and 1 of native arrilleiy with is guns (the heavy ordnBn<% 
in Bombay island, Karachi and Aden not included) ; ix regiments of 
European and 30 of native infantry. The military Divisions and 
Districts of the Presidency are as follow : Poona (Fiina) Division, with 9 
stations, head-quarters Poona; Northern Division, with xr stations, bead- 
quarters Ahroaddbdd ; Aden Brigade, head-quarters Aden ; Bdgdum 
District with 4 stations, head-quarters Beigdum ; Bombay District with 5 
stations, head-quarters Bombay d^; and Sind District^ head-quarters 
Kardchf ; and there are besides several cantonment stations, includ- 
ing Mau (Mhow), Nfmoch (Neemueb), Nasfrdbdd (Nusseerdbdd), and 
Dfsd (Deesa), in Central India, which all lie beyond the geographical 
limits of the Presidency. The military convalescent stations are 
Purandhar on the hills, and Koldba and Gbizri Bandar on the sea- 
coast. In the year i88o-8x, the total military expenditure amounted 
to ;^5,4a8»599, of which ;£S4o,663 belonged to the European, and 
^^719,844 to the native army; £1,160,62^ was devoted to effective 
services, 36)1 21 to non-effective services, including pensions, and the 
remainder, ;^a,a7i,33i, to the war in Afghdnistdn. 

Tht Bombay Marine in i88x consisted of ten steam vessels, two 
hulks in ordinary, and two ironcl^ turret monitors (the Abyssinia and 
the Magdald) (or the defence of Bombay harbour. Ihe total estabUsh- 
ment consisted of about 700 officers and men. Of the ten steam 
vessels mentioned above, two were stationed at Aden, and two in the 
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Peisian Gulf. The total receipts for iSSo-Sr of the 
amounted to £3259, against an expenditure of ^1408- The to al 
expenditure during the year 1880-81 of the Bombay Port Trust 
wi ^270.394. including a sum of £121 , $34 for interest to be paid 
in i8Si-8a, against which must be set off receipts amounting to 


Z/« Polite consists of several distinct forces,— the Regular District 
Police, the Bombay City Police, the Railway Police, and the Village 
Watch. The last-mentioned body is maintained only in certain parts 
of the country, at the expense of the villagers, and is not directly under 
the control of Government The Bombay City Police will be treated 
of in the separate article on Bombay City. The following figures, 
therefore, only apply to the Regular and the Railway Police. In the 
year 1880-81, these two forces consisted of a strength of 3*8® officers 
and 16,353 men— total, 19,633; being i man to every 6*4 square 
miles as compared with the area of the Presidency, or i t'o every 
810 of the population. The proportion of police to area is largest in 
the Pllnch Mahdls District of GnjaKlt (Guzerit), where it is 1 to a -07 
square miles, and least in the Thar and PiCrlcar District of Sind, where 
it is 1 to 36*0 square miles. The total cost was £324,967, of which 
£^97,78$ was met from Provincial revenues, and ;^37,i8a was 
payable from other sources than Provincial revenue, showing an 
average cost of £2, 1 as, 4d, per square mile of area, and 4id. per 
head of population. Of the total force, 45 per cent, were armed with 
firearms, and 34 per cent with swords, the rest having only batons. 
In X880-81, the total number of cases of cognizable crime reported 
was 62,487 } 53,428 persons -were arrested and 48,923 put on their 
trial, of whom 42 per cent, were convicted. The total number of non- 
cognizable cases was aoSp ; 3368 persons were arrested or summoned, 
of whom 1547 were convicted. By far the greater number of the 
coDvictionB were for petty offences. 

y 2 y/Zr. — In i 83 i, there were altogether 27 jails in Bombay Presi- 
dency, including the common joil and the house of correction in 
Bombay city, the central Jail at Yerauda near Poona (PiinaX and the 
jail at Aden; and 78 subordinate lock-ups. In that year the daily 
average prison population was 11,336, of whom 536 were women. 
These figures show x prisoner always in jail to every 1464 of the 
population, and i woman in jail to every 14,845 of the female popii- 
iation. The number of deaths Tms 493, or 4*4 per cent of the average 
strength. The gross total expenditure, exclusive of the sum expended 
on subordinate jails, was ;^89,708, or £6, 19s. 3}d. per head. The 
expenditure on subordinate jails was £2396, Jail manufactures, 
including garden work and extramural labour, yielded a net profit of 
220 . 337 - 
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Revenue and Expenditure of the Bombay Presidency for 1880-81. 
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Rtvenut and Expenditnn , — ^The table on the previous page shows 
the revenue and expenditure of the Bombay Presidency for the year 
Including provincial, local, and nmnicipal funds. 

This table, which has been specially compiled from the materials 
given in the Administration Report for that year, must not be accepted 
as an accurate balance-sheet of the hnancea of the Presidency. For 
example, the receipts from opium are not, properly speaking, an item 
of revenue to Bombay, but a tax levied upon the Chinese consumer of 
a drug which has been produced in Central India. Similarly, on the 
other side of the account, items of Imperial expenditure, such as the 
army and interest on debt, are not debited against the Bombay treaaury. 
It must also be observed that die apparently adverse balance in the 
department of Provincial funds is equalized by a grant of 
from the Imperial exchequer, which sum is again debited as Imperial 
expenditure in the Bombay accounts, 


£dwa//&a . — ^The educational system in Bombay, as throughout the 
rest of India, is based upon the celebrated Despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood, dated rgth July 1854. It consists on the one hand of a widely 
distributed class of vernacular or village schools, subsidized by gnnts- 
i*n*aid from Government, and und» inspection by the Educational 
I^partmentj and on the other, of a limited number of institutions, 
which teach in English up to the curriculum of the University, and are 
for the most part maintained at Government expense. In the year 
1880-81, the total number of schools and colleges in the Presidency 
^ 5343 j attended on an average by 323,364 pupils daily, sliowing 1 
school to every ayt square miles of area, and 13-8 pupils to every 
thousand of the population. Of the 41,997 towns and inhabited villages 
contained m the Presidency and its dependencies, 4154, or about i in 
ro, were provided with schools, and the number of scholars on the 
loHs at the close of the year was 3 i 6 , 974 ' Of the whole number of 
^oois, 4398 were Government institutions, *55 private institutions 
lecwving aid from Government, 66a were unaided, but under inspection 
by Government agency, and 38 were police and jail schools. In these 
figures are included 9 colleges for higher instruction, 7 technical schools, 

9 normal schools, 50 high schools for boys, * high schools for girls, and 
.4® nuddle-clas. .chools, of vhich i 6 ue for girls. The total expendi- 
f'“<>“"‘«lto^S 44 , 7 ° 5 . of which ;€io8, pis was 
addW™ T “O'* ;e« 35.793 from Local fuoL In 

hr r f was expended the same year on education 

S^oS atr T f Tiro vernaculai 

S m .4 "'.T' by» 7 S. 64 » acholais. These 

ate mainly supported by an allotment of one-thiid of the i cess 

on every rupee of the land revenue, augmented by the grant of a lump 
aum from Government. There were spg prima^girU' schnolt whh 
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17,612 pupils, of which nearly one-half are private institutions. Of the 
total number of the children in schools connected with Government, 
2 '1 2 per cent, were Christians, 22*11 Brdhmans, 60*96 other Hindus, 1 1 *32 
Muhammadans, 2 ‘59 Pdrsis, and the remainder were Jews, aborigines, 
and ' others.* Of the principal races that attend the schools in this 
Presidency, Brdhmans are the most numerous in proportion to their 
number, and Hindu cultivators and Muhammadans the least numerous 
class, except in primary schools, where the proportion of F^sf pupils 
is the smallest. About one-quarter of the pupils attending edurntional 
institutions of the higher classes are sons of Government officinlij onc- 
eighth sons of persons of property ; one-ninth, sons of private clerks ; one- 
sixteenth, sons of merchants, and the remainder sons of cultivators. 
The number of pupils learning English was 22,237, Sanskrit 3295* 
The most important colleges are, the Elphinstone College in Bombay 
city, with an average daily attendance of 158 in 1881-82 ; the Deccan 
College at Poona, with 120 pupils; the Gnjardt College, with an 
average daily attendance of 17; and the Rdjdrdm College, with an average 
daily attendance of 18. Among institutions for special instruction may 
be mentioned — the Law School, with 152 students ; the Grant Medical 
College, with 28a ; and the Poona College of Science, with 188. The 
Jamsetjee Jeejebhoy School of Ai% with 103 pupils, is also under the 
Education Department. The Bombay University was founded by 
Lord Elphinstone in 1857. It consists of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
and senate; and its function is to examine and confer degrees in 
arts, law, medicine, and engineering. Large endowments have been 
received at different times from the wealthy merchants of Bombay, by 
means' of which a handsome hall and librniy have been erected on the 
esplanade. 

The langus^es spoken in the Bombay Presidency are Martilhf, 
Gujardthf, Sindhf, and Ktinarese ; Urdu or Hindusttinl is also in 
common use among the educated and trading Muhammadans. In the 
year 1880-81, the total number of publications registered was 980, of 
whidi 91 were printed in English, and 889 in Oriental languagea The 
total number of printing-presses was 74, of which as many us 47 are 
found in Bombay city, and 20 in the Deccan. The number of native 
newspapers appearing was 73, either printed or lithographed, of which 
2 were entirely in English, 1 1 Anglo-Martithl, 30 purely Martithf, 4 Anglo- 
Gujar&thf, 27 purely Gujartitlri, and the remainder in Urdu, Hindi and 
Persian. Two of these papers, edited in Bombay city by Ftirsis, have 
existed for 57 and 45 years respectively. The leading association for 
the advancement of learning in the Presidency is the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, orl^ally founded in 1804, with which 
the Bombay Geographical Socie^ was amalgamated- in 1874. The 
Medical and Physical Society was founded in 1863. The Sassooi^ 
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Mcclianics’ Institute has a reference librory of 15,000 volumes. 
There are altogether 90 libraries registered in the Presidency, In the 
year 1S80-81, the post-offices numbered 735, the letter-boxes 1380, and 
the total mileage of postal lines was 10,493. The post-office received 
for delivery a total of 28,084,992 articles. The length of telegraph 
line at the close of the same year was 1930 miles, and the lengtli of 
wire 6490 miles in Bombay Proper ; in Sind the length of line was i S 93 i 
and of wire 4518 miles. 

MMieal Asp£Cts—Ciwtate.-~-GKat varieties of climate are met with in 
the Bombay Presidency. In its extreme dryness and hea^ combined 
with the aridity of a sandy soil, Upper Sind resembles the deserts of 
Arabia. The thermometer here has been known to register 130“ F. in 
the shade. At Haidardbdd, in Lower Sind, the mean maximum 
temperature during the six hottest months in the year is 98'50‘j the 
rise of temperature in the water of the Indus is also remarkable. In 
Cutch and Giijardt the sultry heat, if not so excessive, is still very trying. 
Bombay island itself, though in general cooled by the sea-breeze, is oppres- 
sively hot during May and October. The Konkan is hot and moist, die 
fall of rain during the mooaoon sometimes reaching 300 inches. Tl^e 
table-land of the Dcccan above the Ghdts possesses an agreeable climate, 
as also does the South Mardthd country. On the hills of Mahdbalesh- 
war, Singarh, and other detached heights, Europeans may go out all 
hours of the day with impunity. According to a series of returns, 
extending over a period of twenty-eight years, taken at the meteoro- 
logical station of Koldba, the mean annual temperature is 79*2* F., 
ranging from 73*6” in the month of January to 84'3” in May; the 
average annual minfall is 70*30 inches, of which 70*8 fall in the seven 
months betweenMay end November. The south-west monsoon generally 
breaks about the first week in June, and pours down torrents of rain 
along the coast From that date up to October the rainy season may 
be said to last, during which travelling is everywhere difficult and 
unpleasant, except in Sind, where the monsoon rains exert little 
influence. 

Diseases . — The most prevalent diseases are fevers of various types, in- 
cluding the malarious fevers of Gujardt and Kdnara, especially dreaded by 
Europeans ; cholera, which seems to display a curious tendency towards 
epidemic outbreaks at triennial intervals; bowel complaints, including 
diarrhoea and dysentery j small-pox, which has recently been checked 
to some extent by tlie extension of the practice of vaccination ; ague, 
rheumatic affections, lung diseases, syphilis and various cutaneous 
disorders. Conservancy arrangements nre enforced by the Sanitary 
and Vaccination Departments, which have been amalgamated, and 
an official with the title of Depu^ Sanitary Commissioner has 
been placed in every District, The actual outlay in 1880 under 
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the head of sanitary works, military, amounted to ;^i4,o69. The vital 
Btatistica are recorded in the sevcml municipalities by the municipal 
officers, and elsewhere by the village head>men and accountants — except 
in cantonments and in the province of Sind, where, in the absence of a 
regular village establisliment, the work is done by the ordinary revenue 
officers] they cannot be accepted as accurate, but they give some indica- 
tion of the relative mortality from different diseases. During z88o-^i, 
328,673 deaths were registered throughout the Presidency, giving a 
death-rate of ao‘25 per thousand, as compared with an average of 24*35 
for the previous nine years. Of the total number of deaths, 246,779 
were assigned to fevers, a very vague term among native {wactitioners ; 
only 684 to cholera, which in 1878 carried 0^46,743, and in 1S79, 6937 
persons] ^4,452 to boAvel complaints; and 940 to small-pox: 1x79 
deaths from snake-bite were recorded in the same year. In the same 
year 370,873 births were registered, showing a birth-rate of 22*85 
thousand. Calculations based upon the ages of the poiralation yield 
an average death-rate throughout the Presidency of 35*57 per thousand, 
and a birth-rate of 41*05. In the year i88o->8i, the staff of 431 
vaccinators performed 704,984 opemtions at a total cost of ;^a3,7i4. 

Charitable Institutions for medical relief consist of two classes. The 
Civil Hospitals in i 83 o- 8 z numbered 43, at winch 307,030 patients 
were treated. The Dispensaries in i88o-8z numbered 144, of which 
6 were in Native States ; they vert attended by 893,366 patients. The 
total expenditure on these dispensaries was ;^24,i7t. Tliere were 5 
Lunatic Asylums in the Presidency, with 913 inmates in the year 1881. 
The expenditure >ras ;^9i4o, or an average of ;^i5 per head. 

Bombay. — The city of Bombay, the capital of the Presidency of 
Bombay, and the principal seaport of Western India, is situated on an 
island in 18* 55' 5" w, lat., and 72* 53' 55' e, long. Bombay island is 
one of a group (perhaps that called Heptanesia by Arrian) lying off 
the coast of the Konkan ; but by the recent construction of causeways 
and breakwaters, it is now permanently united on the north mth the 
larger island of Salaette, and so continuously with the mainland. The 
remainder of the group of islands constitute a part of Xhina District. 
For certain administrative purposes, Bombay city is .regarded as con- 
stituting a District by itself, widi an area of 2a square miles, and a 
population, according to the Census of 1881, of 773,1^96 souls. 

Bombay island is in shape a trapezoid. It is popularly likened to a hand 
laid palm upwards, with the fingers stretching southwards into the sea, 
and the thumb representing Malabar Hill, with Back Bay between the 
thumb and foTefinger, Others see a resemblance in- it to a withered 
leg, with a very high heel and pointed toe, the heel being Molabdr , 
Hill, and the toe KoUba. It is 11^ miles long from the south extremity ' 
of Koldba to Lion Causeway, over which the railway passes to the larger 
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island of Salsette, and from 3 to 4 miles broad in that portion which 
lies to the north of the esplanade. The portion of Bombay ^lled the 
Fort, abutting on the harbour, and separated from the native city proper 
by a large maiddn or park, is the most important, most English, and 
busiest quarter of the town. 

History. — The name of Bombay was erroneously supposed to have 
been given by the Portuguese, on account of the geographical position 
of the island— or Boorhahia^ * staiio ^issima nautis' Colonel 
H. Yule, hoa-ever, traces it back to the latter half of the compound name 
Tanna-Maiamba or hiaj’nmba, which, according to Barbosa, eirc. 1516, 
was used to designate the kingdom of the Konkan in the 16th century. 
'I'he name appears as Maimbi in the very early geographical Sommario 
de Rtgnii translated from the Portuguese in Ramudio, written probably 
1520-25. There can be little doubt that this word, in its turn, was a 
conuption of Mamba-devi, a goddess who had a famous shrine in the 
neighbourhood, mentioned in Forbes* Bds Afdld, arc. 1630. The 
Portuguese of the idth century call it Mombain or Bombaim, never 
Bom-bahia or Boa-bahio. The Mardthd name of Bombay is Mumbaf, 
from Afahfmii, * Great Mother/ a title of Devt In support of the 
popular etymology from Buon Bahia, * fair haven,* it may be said that 
Bombay undoubtedly possesses one of the finest harbours in the world. 
But the evidence leaves little doubt that the true dtalvatvon is from the 
Mardth^ Mumbaf, is. Mahlmd, *the Great Mother/ or Devi. It thus 
happens that both the great British capitals of India, Bombay on the 
western coast, and Calcutta (ff.v.) on the eastern, take their names from 
titles or designations of the same goddess, the wife of Siva, the lord 
of death and reproduction. 

The history of Bombay begins with die cession of the island by the 
Poilugueae to Charles 11. in 1661, as part of the dowry of his queen, 
Catherine of Braganza. The adjoining islands, however, of Salsette 
and Kamnja still remained in the possession of the Portuguese. At 
this time the population was estimated at 10,000 souls, and the revenue 
at orcrqpAitts, or ;^6soo. The king appears to have found liis 

distant acquisition unprofitable, and in 1668 he transferred it to the 
East India Company on payment of an annual rentof;^ro in gold. 
The Company forthwith took steps for the strengthening of the fortifica- 
tions, and the encouragement of European settlers. Dr. JFxyer, who 
visited the island in 1673, describes the population as numbering 
60,000 — ‘a mixture of most of the neighbouring countries, mostly 
rogues and vagabonds.* He has left an elaborate description of the 
place as it then existed. The fort orcnstle was armed with 120 pieces 
of ordnance j and the town, which Jay at some distance, was a full 
mile in length. The greater number of the inhabitants, especially of 
the suburb of Mazagon, were engaged in fishing. The Portuguese still 
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had several churches on the island. Between Parel and Mdbiin, the 
sea had made a wide breach, drowning 40,000 acres of good land. But 
the most striking point in all the early accounts is the excessive un- 
healthiness of the place, which cannot be attributed solely to the mode 
of life of the residents. Fr)rer dedares it ns his opinion that out of 
every 500 Europeans who came to Uk on the island, not 100 left it 
A current proverb affirmed that tw> monsoons (or rainy seasons) were 
the ^e of a man. The most fatal disease, called by the Portuguese 
practitioners *the Chinese death/ has been identified with cholera. 
The name arose, apparently, from a fanciful PVench or Latin eQfmology 
for the * viffrdexm' QT 'morAt^in* the old west-coast term for cholera. 
Garcia d’Orta (1568) distinctly states that it was an Indian word, 
morxi. It is, in fact, a corruption of the Mardthl and Konkdni words 
modachi and tnadshi, meaning cholem. 

In Fryer's time (1673) the factory of Surat, established sixty years 
before the cession of Bombay, was the chief possession of the East 
India Company in Western India. Bombay itself was exposed to the 
ill-will of the Portuguese on Salaette island, who were able to cut off all 
direct commuuication with the mainland. The most formidable enemy, 
however, was the Sfdf or Abyssinian admiral of the Mughal fleet, whose 
descendants are represented at the i»esent day by the Nawib of Janjird. 
In 1668, the Sfdf wintered at Maaagon, and laid siege to Bombay castle; 
and the town was only saved by a direct appeal to the Emperor. 
During this period also, the English in India were greatly hampered by 
domestic dissensions. In 1684, orders were received to transfer the 
chief seat of the Company's trade from Surat to Bombay, and the transfer 
hod been effected by 1687. In 1708, the two Companies privileged to 
trade with the East were fused into the United Eut India Company, . 
and Bombay was chosen as the seat of one of the three independent 
Presidencies, each of which was ruled over by a Governor-in-Council. 
It was not till 1773 that Bombay was subjected to the control of the 
Governor-General. Henceforth the history of Bombay city merges 
into that of the Presidency. The only event that need be specially 
recorded is the first Mai'dthd war (1774-178S), which resulted, afler, 
many military vicissitudes, in the permanent occupation by the English 
of all the Bombay group of islands, and of the town of Th 4 na on, the 
mainland. The city had long been a refuge for the fugitives from 
Marithd oppression, who could there alone find safety for their industry 
and commerce ; but after the downfall of the Feshw^ in 1818, Bombay 
became the capital of a large territmy, and from that year may be dated 
her pre-eminence in Western India. She was especially ibrtunate in 
lier early governors. From 1819 to (830, she was ruled successively by 
the Hon. Mountstiurt Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm, The first 
founded the present system of administration; the second, by opening 
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the load through the Bhor-Gh^ broke down the natural barrier that 
separated the sea-coast from the table-land of the Deccan. The next 
stage in the course of onw*ard prosperity \vas reached when Bombay 
was brought into direct communication with Europe through tlie 
energy and exertions of Lieutenant Waghorn, the pioneer of the 
Overland Route. In the early ^ars of the present century, express 
couriers or adventurous travellers used sometimes to make their way to 
or from India across the isthmus of Sues, or occasionally even through 
Persia. A monthly mail service was commenced by way of Egypt in 
1S38, and the contract was first taken up by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company in 1855. Bombay is now recognised as the one 
port of arrival and departure for all the English mails, and also for the 
troopships of the Indian army. But the city could not have attained 
this position, if the means 0/ communication on the landward side had 
not received a conesponding development. In 1850, the first sod 
was turned of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and three years 
afterwards the line was opened as far as Thdna, the first railway in 
the country. By 1863, the railway had been led up the formidable 
Bhor-Ghit to Poona, by a triumph of engineering skill. In 1870, 
through communication was established with Calcutta, in 1871 with 
Madras. The city has a successful tramu’ay system. There is now a 
prospect of more direct railway o>mtnuDication being established, vnf 
Ndgpur in the Central Provinces, with Calcutta. 

But it is not only as the capital of a Presidency, or as the central 
point of airivol and departure for Indian traveller, that Bombay 
has achieved its highest reputation. It is best known os the great 
cotton market of Western and Central India, to which the manufacturers 
of Lancashire turned when the American war cut ofif their supplies. 
Even in the lost century the East India Company was accustomed to 
export raw cotton as part of its investment, both to the United Kingdom 
and to China. This trade continued during the early years of the 
present century, but it was marked by extreme vicissitudes in quantity 
and price, the demand being entirely determined by the out-turn of the 
American crop. The war between the Northern and Southern States 
w’as declared in 1861, and the merchants and shippers of Bombay 
promptly took advantage of their opportunity. The exports of cotton 
rapidly augmented under the stimulus of high prices, until in 1864-65, 
the last year of the war, they reached a total value of 30 millions 
sterlinft or nearly ten-fold the average of ten years before. I.arge 
fortunes were acquired by successful ventures, and the wild spirit 
of speculation thus engendered spread through all classes of the 
community. The scenes of the South Sea Bubble were revived. 
No joint-stock project seemed too absurd to find subscribers. Banka, 
financial associations, and land companies, each with millions of 
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nominnl capital, were started every month, and their shares were 
immediately run up to fabulous premiums. The crash came in 
the spring of 1865, when the news was received of the termination of 
the American war. A panic ensued which baffles description, and 
tire entire edifice of stock exchange speculation came toppling down 
like a house of cards. Merchants and private individuals were ruined 
by hundreds, and the quasi-offleial Bank of Bombay collapsed along 
with the rest. But despite this sudden flood of disaster, honest trade 
soon revived on a stable basis ; and the city of Bombay at the present 
day, in its buildings, its docks, and ib land reclamations, stands as a 
monument of the grand schemes of public usefulness which were 
started during these four years of unhealthy excitement. 

General Aspect . — In the beauty of its scenery, ns well as in the 
commercial advantages of its position, Bombay is unsurpassed by any 
of the cities of the East. The Bombay island, or, as it may now be 
called, the Bombay peninsula, is connected with the mainland on 
the north by solid railway emtKvnkmcnts. The entrance into the 
harbour from the sea discloses a magnificent panorama. The back- 
ground is shut in by the barrier ran^ of the Western Ghdts. In 
front opens the wide harbour, studded with islands and jutting preci- 
pices, dotted with the white sails of innumerable native craft, and 
affording a secure shelter to fleets of tall-masted merchantmen. The 
city itself consists of well-built houses, and broad streets ennobled by 
public buildings. The seashore is formed by docks, warehouses, 
and a long line of artiflcial embankments extending continuously for 
nearly five miles. On approaching Bombay from the west, there is 
little to strike the eye. The coast u tow,, the highest point, Malabdr 
Hill, being only about 180 feet above the sea. But on entering the 
harbour a stranger is impressed with the picturesqueness of the scene. 
To the west the shore is crowded with buildings, some of them, as 
Koldba Church and the Rdjdbdi clock-tower of the University, very lofty 
and well-proportioned. To tlie noith and east are numerous inlands, 
and pre-eminent amongst the hills, the remarkable one of Bdma 
Malang, otherwise called Mallangarh, on the top of which is an 
enormous mass of perpendicular rode, crowned with a mined fort 
The harbour is an animated and picturesque scene. There are usually 
a troopship and a man-of-war of H.M.*s East Indian Squadron, together 
with numerous large passenger or merchant steamers of, the European 
lines. Among these may be mentioned the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s line, the Rubatino (an Italian) line, the British Indian 
Steam Navigation Company, the Messageries Maritime^ the ‘Clan, 
‘Anchor,’ ‘Hall,’ and ‘National* lines. Many other steamers and 
merchantmen are to be seen riding at anchor, swinging with the 
swiftly-flowing tide, and discharging or receiving cargo.. All kinds of 
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boats, ship’s dingies, steam-launches, ‘bunders/ and 'karachis'^ 

incessantly ply on the harbour. , ^ 

The island consists of a low-ljdng plain about iij miles long by 3 to 
4 broad, flanked by two parallel ridges of low hills. Point Koldba, the 
headland fonned by the longer of these ridges, protects the harbour on 
its eastern side from the force of the open sea. The other ridge ter- 
minates in Malabdr Hill j and between the two lies the shallow expanse 
of Back Bay. On a slightly raised strip of land between the head ot 
Back Bay and the harbour is situated the Fort, the original nucleus 
round which the town grew up, but now chiefly occupied by stately 
public buildings and commcrdal offices. From this point the land 
slcfpes .westward to the central plain, which, before the construction 
of the embankment known as the Hornby Velard, was liable to be 
submerged at high tide. To the north and east, recent schemes 
of reclamation have similarly shut out the sea, and portly redeemed 
the foreshore for the use of commerce. In the extreme north of the 
island a large tract of salt marsh stUi remains unreclaimed. 

The Government offices, the business houses, and the shops cluster 
thickly In the part of the city caUed the Fort. Many of tho public 
and commercial buildings, constructed during the past twenty years, 
ate of splendid dimensions, and have no rival in any other Indian 
city, except perhaps Calcutta. The houses in the native Mtdr are 
also handsomely built, rising three, four, and even six stories in height, 
with elaborately carved pillars and frontwork. Some of the narrow, 
unpaved, and crowded streets give an inadequate idea of the real 
opulence of their inhabitants. But in many of them may be seen 
evidences of the wealth of the city and of the magnifleence of its 
merchant princes. The most conspicuous line of public buildings is 
on the esplanade facing Back Bay. Here is the Secretariat, an 
enormous erection in the Venetian'Gothic style of architecture ; the 
University Senate Holl and clock-tower; the new High Court; the 
offices of the Public Works Department, the Post and Telegraph 
Offices. A little inland and behind the Secretariat range of buildings 
runs the broad thoroughfare of Rampart Row, off which branch many 
narrow streets containing native and European shops. Rampart Row 
and its continuation towards the Apollo Bandar (landing-place) form 
the main line of thoroughfare of the European city of Bombay. Along 
one side of Rampart Row is a colonnade of arclies giving entrance to 
the Bombay Club, the French Bonk, and other buildings. On the 
opposite si^ of Rampart Row, which is here iifly or sixty yards broad, 
rises another line of many-storied offices, chiefly belonging to merchants 
in grain and cotton. The Fort is illummated during the night by 
means of the electric light. Near the Apollo Bandar is the Sailors' 
Home, erected at the expense of a recent Gdekwdr of Baroda. Behind 
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the Sailors’ Home is the Royal Yacht Club, a favourite resort of 
Bombay society. At the other end of Rampart Row is a white 
marble statue of the Queen, under a Gothic canopy, also the gift 
of the Gdekw^r. The most important buildings in the densely-built 
space occupying the site of the Port are the circular row of offices 
and warehouses known as the Elphinstone Circle, the Custom House, 
the Town Hall, the Mint, and the Cathedral. 

The Castle and Fort St George ore the only two spots now retaining 
any traces of fortification. The ml defences of Bombay consist at 
present of the two turret ships Abyssinia and Magdala^ armed with 
lo-inch guns. A scheme for eKcting ironclad forts mounted with 
heavy guns, in mid-channel at the entrance of the harbour, is still 
under consideration. The existing defences of Bombay Harbour 
are batteries on rocks, which stud the sea from about opposite the 
Memorial Church at Koldba to the Elphinstone reclamation. The one 
most to the south is called the Oyster Rock, winch is looo yards 
from the shore and 8400 feet 8.w. of the Middle Ground Battery. The 
fort on the Middle Ground shoal is in the middle of the anchorage, 
jdoo yards from shore. The third defence is on Cross Island, at the 
nocth end of the anchorage, too yards from the shore, and 4000 yards 
from Middle Ground. There is a battery also on the higher part of the 
island. 

The private houses of the European residents lie apart from the 
mercantile and the native quarters of the town. As a rule, each is 
built Id a large garden or compound ; and although the style of archi- 
tecture is less imposing than that of the stately mansions of Calcutta, 
it is well suited to the climate, and has a beauty and comfort of its 
own, In farmer times, the favourite quarter was the northern suburb 
of Farell, which has contained the offidal residence of the Governor of 
Bombay for the last hundred years. At present, the maiority of the 
Europeans live on or around Malabdr Hill, now terraced to the top 
with handsome houses, commanding a magnificent view over the city 
and the sea. North of Malabdr HUl runs another European suburb,^ 
known as Breach Candy, where the houses are built close down upon 
the shore, within the refi'eshing sound of tlie waves. Of recent year^ 
both Kumbdla Hill, a continuation of Malabir Hill, and the outlying 
spur of KoHba are being covered with the residences of Europeans. 
The Governor has a pretty marine villa at Malabar Point. . During the 
hot-weather months of the early summer, his Excellency and steiTj with 
the Council and chief officers at head-quarters, repair to Mahibalesbwar, 
and spend the rainy or monsoon season at Poona. 

BqpulaiioH , — ^Limiting the area of Calcutta to (he municipality, and 
excluding the suburbs, Bombay ranks as the most populous city in 
India, and the second in the whole British Empire. According to the 




* ]oclu<!ing 24,887 on board sbipi and boaU in harbour. 


Hardly any city in the world presents a greater variety of 
national types than Bombay. The Hindu and the Muhammadan, 
of course, predominate in numbers, but in the busy streets the 
characteristic dress of every Oriental people may be seen. The 
green and gold turban of the Musalmdn, the large red or white head- 
dress peculiar to the Mardthd, the pointed red turban of the Guzentthl 
Baniyd, and the black or brown brimless hat of the Pdrsf, lend colour 
and variety to the scene. The Pdrsis exercise an influence much greater 
than is implied by their numbers. When the commerce of Western 
India deserted Surat in the last (^tury, they settled in Bombay and 
now, by the force of their inherited wealth, their natural genius for 
trade, their intelligence, and their munifleent charities, they hold the 
first place among the native community. Their position was gracefully 
recognised by the Crown, when Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy received a 
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baronetcy in 1S57, The Hindu traders, or Baniyds, rank next to 
the Pdrsis. They may be divided into two classes — the Baniyds of 
Guzerdt, and the Mdrwdrfs of Central India. A large proportion of 
both these classes adhere to the Jain religion^ generally regarded as a 
distinct offshoot of Indian Buddhism ; while not a few of the remainder 
belong to the Vaishnav sect, especially that sub>denomination known 
as Valldbh-achdrjyas. The Muhammadana include representatives 
from all the great countries tliat have embraced Isldm—> Arabs, 
Persians, Turks, Afj^dns, Malays, and Africans. The three classes of 
trading Muhammadans — the Memons, Bordhs, and Khojdhs — are 
especially numerous. Thdr commercial dealings are chiefly with the 
Persian Gulf, Zanzibar, and the east coast of Africa, while the Pdrsis 
and Jews compete witli the En^ish. in the markets of Europe. 

- or tlie total area of the island, about 8500 acres are assessed os 
arable land. The chief crop grown is rice : but many varieties of 
garden vegetables are also cultivated, particularly onions, and several 
members of the gourd tribe. The rearing of cocoa-nut trees, and the 
preparation of intoxicating drink from this tree and other species of 
palms, afford employment to a considerable section of the population. 
The Bombay mangoes are said to have been Improved from grafts by 
the Jesuits and Portuguese priesta They have long been famous 
throughout India for their delicate flavour. The Bombay pumalo^ a 
shaddock which looks like a large orange, is also a favourite fruit. 

Bombay supports all the many industries incidental to the active life 
of a great city and seaport. The trades of dyeing, tanning, and working 
in metal ate specially prosperous. The School of Art has recently done 
much to encourage those technical faculties which depend upon ari 
artistic and scientific education. But the characteristic feature of 
Bombay manufacture is the rapid growth of the European factory 
system. Mills, worked by steam, and employing a large number of 
operatives, have been erected 1^ bcal capital, especially in the 
northern suburlra, where the tall chimney-sto^s recall a fectory town 
in Lancashire. In iSSz-Sa, there were 36 mills at work, with a 
nominal horse-power of 6ao8, employing 31,801 hands, and a total of 
1,056,004 spindles, and 11,074 looms. Sir James Calrd has reniarked 
that the monthly wage of a worker in these nkilis is about equivalent to 
the weekly wage of a factory hand in Lancashire. The sea-bgane com- 
merce of Bombay has been included in the tables given in the previous 
article for Bombay Presidency. In x88o-8i, 45,146 suling ships and 
1310 steamers, including foreign and coasting craft, entered the port, 
with a total tonnage of 0,360,985. The total value of the trade, both 
imports and exports, was ;^7i, 695,017. The principal article of import 
is cotton piece-goods, valued at ^7,303,060; the chief article of export, 
is raw cotton, valued at ;^9,777,i85* 
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Alminisiration , — Besides the H^h Court, which is a court of first 
instance for causes arising within the island of Bombay, there are also 
a Small Cause Court end three Presidency magistrate^ having jurisdic- 
tion in the ci^. The total cost of these tribunals, exclusive of the 
Courts of the Presidency magistrates, was ;^S6,o39, of which ;^5 1,826 
was covered by the stamp revenue on cases decided by them. Ex- 
cluding the collection of the customs revenue of the port of Bombay, 
and other items of imperial revenue, such as stamps, excise, and land, 
amounting altogether to about ^^150,000 a year, the civil administra- 
tion of Bombay city is entrusted to the municipal corporation created 
by the Acts of 1872 and 1878. One-half the members are elected by 
the ratepayers, and the rest ere nominated by the Government and the 
Justices of the Peace. The members of the corporation, in their turn, 
elect eight out of twelve members of a Town Council, by whom the 
general administration of affairs is controlled. The remaining four 
members of the Town Council, and the chairman, are nominated by 
Govenunent. The principal executive officer of the To\vn Council 
is the municipal commissioner appointed by Government. In 1881, 
among a total of 64 members of the corpomtlon', the principal 
nationalities represented were — 25 Europeans, 13 Pdrsis, 14 Hindus, 

I Portuguese, and 3 Muhammadans. Of the 64 member^ t6 were 
official and 48 non-official. The corporation elects its own chairman, 
and in 1884-85 that position was held by a PArsi barrister. The 
following table shows the balance-sheet for 1880-81 j 


Balance-Sheet of Bombay MotnciPALiTV for i88o-8r. 


RRCiim. 

1 ExPSHDITUn, 

House rate, . . . . 

Government contiibudon to 

: ; : 

Lfquer Uemces. . . 

Land conveyance llmcee, 
Tos'n dutfes, . , . 

Tobacco duty licences. . 
Contribution from Inwraoce 
Companioi, . . . 

MarkeuT. . . . 

Ttvnwoy tenc, 

Public gardens, 
ffalalkitr (S«i\-enger) ccsi, 
Wotcr-tate, , - , . 

Contributions towatdspendon 
Miscellanecaa fines, 

>1 fees, . 

„ TBcelpts, . 

,, savings, . 

Profit on stores adjusted, 

Total, 

7 .SW 

03,193 

xoitza 

33.838 

a,oiS 

817 

*>,305 

39 .«W 

938 

>.4*7 

^493 

4 . 4*3 

, 3*4 

8.754 

Cenenil niperinlendcnce, 
Amessment and coUcciioD, . 
nealtb departtnenl, . , 

Market nnd slaughier-houscs, 
^Ineet's department. . . 

Tobacco duty establishment, , 
Town duty establlshnients, . 
Interest on loans, , > . 

Charges on loans. . 

Sinking Ptind, . . . 

Ptlmaiy education, 

Gokaldaa Honital. , 

Rent of murndpnl wince, , 

New works, , , , . 

Public account, . 

; ; : 

R W}’nient of Drainage Loon, 
Other small Items, , . . 

Totol, . 

^*■.849 

8,601 

60,087 

0 . 49 S 

45 .M* 

hS 73 

SiZdO 

18,146 

1,603 

8,690 

L 7 SO 

3.doo 

3.360 

36.136 

38.^ 

9,000 

L 937 

jCaaSifia 

1^305,798 


Sutplus on year's revenue for iBBo-Si, ;£i9.386. 
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The halalkhor (scavenger) cess and the water-rate represent pay- 
ments for services rendered. Excluding these two iteinsj the receipts 
of the municipality from taxation amounted to or an 

average rate of taxation of 8s. 6d. per head. Of the total receipts, 
68 per cent, was derived from taxation, z8 per cent, from payments 
tor services rendered, 8 per cent from municipal property, and 6 
per cent from miscellaneous sources. The total liabilities of the 
municipality at the end of the year r88r were ;^i,i9t,7s 6, and 
the total assets (including a cash balance of were 

.;£i>374i 4^8. About the year 187a, the total rateable value of the 
city was assessed at ;^i,iss,aoo, having fallen from ;^i,63o,ooo 
within the previous nine yeara The city police in 1880-81 consisted of 
a strength of 1433 officers and men,, including apg men paid from 
imperial sources and employed on' harbour duty, or aaguardsto Govern- 
ment offices • or 65 men to every square mile of area, and i man to 
every 543 of the population! Hie military force: at Bombay on xst 
January i88s consisted of 5 ve batteries of artillery, a European 
regiment, and two and a tialf battalions of native infantry. The head- 
quarters of the Bombay anny ore at Poona, and the head-quarters of 
Bombay District Command only are at Bomb^. Educationin 1880-81 
was represented by 146 schools and colleges, with a total of 16,413 
pupils, being x school to every ‘x8 square mile, and 9x7 pupils to 
every thousand of the population. The income of the Bombay Port 
Trust for the year X880-81 was ;^97(^683, and the expenditure 
;^a7o,394, inclusive of ;^x83,65d due as interest on capital, leaving a 
net surplus of ;£6388, which was paid aivay in reduction of loans. 

Nauspaptrs , — A vigorous English and Vernacular pre^ flourishes in 
Bombay. The Bombay the Tinm of Indian both of them 

daily journals, well-edited and well-informed, represent the Anglo- 
Indian community. The Indian ^octatar is an excellent native weekly 
journal in the English language.. The Bombay Catholic Examiner ably 
represents the Roman Catholic inhabitants. The Bombay Chronide, 
a native paper, also deserves notice. The vernacular press includes 
Indu Brakdsht Jam’Ojamthedy East Goftary Bombay SAmdekary Aryd 
FatrikOy and Gtfjardthl. These native papers addresB their respective 
circles of readers, explaining passing political events, criticising official 
appointments, and bringing grievances to light. 

Medical — Bombay is not so excessively hot as some 

other parts of India. But on the other hand, it has not the bracing 
cold weather of the Northern Provinces. The cool months last 
from November to May. The south-west monsoon begins about the 
second week, in June, and the rain continues with ^eat regularity 
until the end of September. The hottest months of the year are 
May and October, but even then the heat is tempered by cool breezes 
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from the sea. The average rainfoll of the year, as registered at 
KoMba obscrvatoiyi is 70*30 inches; the average temperature, 79'a'' P. 
The average death-rate in Sombay city during tlie live years ending 
1880 Mas 38'To per thousand. In 1881, a total of 8ri553 deaths 
were registered, of which 529 were assigned to cholera, 37 to small- 
pox, 6411 to fevers, and 3004 to bowel complaints; the death-rate 
was 37*87 per thousand. The cost of the Public Health Department 
in 1880 vraa jC 6 g,o 8 S, or deducting receipts, ;^4r,o9o. The health 
of the city may now be said to have returned to its normal con- 
dition before the influx of immigrants from the famine Districts in 
1877. The number of births registered in Bombay city in i88z was 
giving a ratio of 31*19 thousand. There are 5 civil 
hospitals' in Bombay city, ond a dispensary at Mdhim, with an average 
daily number of 613 in-door, and $77 out-door patients. There is a 
lunatic asylum at KoUba, which contained a daily average of 397*2 
inmates in 1880-Si, maintained at a cost to the State of ;^X7, 6s. per 
liead. In 1881-82, a statT of 8 vaccinatots was employed in Bom^y 
city, who performed 18,869 operations at a total cost of ;^i6o8. 

BoiDori. — ^Town in Orchha State, Bundellthand, Central India 
Agency. Lat 35* 36' ao* w., long. 79* 54* 40' e, 5 on the road from 
Agiu to Sdgor (Saugor), distant from the former 180 miles south-east, 
from the latter 93 miles north-west Situated on rising ground, on the 
bank of an extensive artificial lake, 4 miles m length and a in breadtli, 
formed by damming up the courae of a small stream, and largely 
utilixed for iirjgadon. On a rocky ridge overlooking the lake stands 
the ruined palace of the Kdjd'who constructed it Population (iSBt) 
3067, 

Bomidj (Bomhiti /a/ew). — Estate in Nellore District, Madras 
Presidency. Formerly, with Venkatagiri, Kdlahasti, and Sayyidpur, 
constituting the ' District of Western Faiayams.' The peculiar revenue 
and stipradiary usages of this estate form a marked contrast to those 
in the neighbouring tracts under British administration. 

Bondi-— The most southerly of the Tributary States of Chutid 
Ndgpur, Bengal, lying between ai* 35' 30' and 23’ f 45" n. lat, and 
between 84* 31' j* and 85* 35' e. long.; area, 1349 square miles; 
population (i88z) 34,030. Bounded on the north by part of 
Singbhdm District and by Gdngpur State; on the south and west by 
Bdmro, a feudatory Stale of the (Antral Provinces ; and on the east 
by Keunjhar State, Orissa. 

Bhysieal Aspech, — The State is shut in on all sides by the lofty 
Bonm Hills, which occupy so large a portion of the country that 
only one-twelfth of the entire area is under cultivation. The Brdh- 
mnnl flows from north to south, forming in the centre of the State a 
fertile and comparatively level tract, in which most of the largest 
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villages are situated. To reach this central valley it passes in a sue* 
cession of rapids through a beautiful glen 8 miles long. These rapids 
present difficulties to the floating down of timber ; but if they were 
removed, or canals cut by which they could be avoided, there would 
be no difficulty in sending the exce^ingly valuable stores of sdl and 
other timber which the State contains to False Point by this route. 
The timber in the fiondi and Gingpur forests along the banks of the 
Brdhmani is the most valuable if| the Chutii Ndgpur Tributary States. 
Silk cocoons and stick-lac are the mo&t valuable of the jungle products. 
Iron exists and is melted in the State for local use, but is not exported. 
Gold is found and washed in small quantities in the beds of the 
Brdhmanf and the hill streams. Wild animals — tigers, leopards, wolves, 
elephants, bison, etc. — are veiy numerous, and do much damage to the 
crops. 

liistofy, tic, — Bondi, together with Gdngpur and others. of the Chutid 
Ndgpur States, was ceded to the Britirii Government In 1803, and restored 
by a special engagement in 1806. It reverted to the British under a 
provisional agreement made with Madhuji Bhonsla (Apd Sdhib) in 
z8i8, and was Anally ceded In idad. Besides paying a yearly tribute 
the Bijd is bound to furnish, when required, a contingent of 
armed men for military service. The State yields the Bdji an income 
of about ^600. 

I^puiaiion. — Of the population of 34,030 in i88k, 33,445 were 
Hindus by religion, and 31 Muhammadans, while 354 were abori^nal 
or hill tribes belonging to other religions not .separat^y c)a 9 si(ied. 
A large number of aborigines by mce are included among the Hindi^ 
Number of males, 13,445; females, ii»585. Average density . of 
population, 18 per square mile; number of villages, 356 ; number of 
occupied, houses, 437a; villages per square mile, '19 ; hoiisu per 
square mile, 3'34; persons per village, 94; persons per house, 
5*5. Of the Diavidian aborigine^ the most numerous are the 
Bhuiyds, who are sub-divided into two clans — the Bhuiyds of the 
plains, and the Fahdri or hill Bhuiyds. The Bhuiyis of the plains 
are the dominant tribe in most parts of Bondi, and wne probab^ the 
earliest settlers In the country. They hold flefs under the and 
form, with the Gonds of South Bondi, the organized militia qf the 
State. Hardly any other class of subordinate holders have, fixed pio- 
prietaiy rights in the soil ; and Um, Bij£ had ' fom^ly no right (q 
exercise any authority until he had received the./fihd or token pf 
investiture from his Bliuiyd vassals, This prerogative .is still os^ted 
by the sdont or head of the Bhuiyi clan in Bondi, who holds ra 
villages at a quit-rent of;^i, 16s. a year, and claims to be the hereditary 
iHuHtn or finance minister of the State. The present chiM» hoiyeveri 
does, not employ him or acknowledge his claim. Besides, their 
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organisation as a Beini<iniUtary body, the Bhuiyds derive great power 
from their position os priests of the oldest temples or shrines. These 
temples, although now dedicated to Hindu deities, bear evidence that 
they were originally occupied by other images, at a period prior to the 
introduction of Hinduism, some of these shrines, human sacrifices 
were offered every third year; and this practice continued till the 
country came under British rule. Next in influence to the Bhuiyds are 
the Gonds, also a Dravidian tribe ‘living in the south of Bondi, borde^ 
ing on Bdmra State in the Central Provinces. Two members of this 
tribe, called respectively dandpdt and mahdpdira^ hold fiefs on con- 
dition of miUtaiy service under the Bdjd. The Gonds in Bondi have 
now become thoroughly Hinduized, and spealc no language but Uriyd. 
A small sprinkling of Kandhs, so 'long notorious for their practice of 
human sacrifice, is found in Bondi. They probably immigrated from 
Bod State in Orissa, but have long occupied a servile position in Bondi 
as farm labouKra, and have lost all the typical characteristics of their 
race. Among the Hindus proper, the roost noteworthy caste is the 
Kalita or KuHa. They are peculiar to Sambalpur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Bondi, and Assam, and occupy in all three places a very similar 
position as most res])ectable and substantial cultivators. The Kalftas 
of Bondi resemble in appeaianoe those of Asseon, botli having 
strongly-marked Aryan features with hajH:l or grey eyes, and there 
appears to he some ethnological connection between the two. The 
elders of the caste in Bondi, however, assert that they came ori- 
ginally from Mithila, the modern Tirbut, m the days of Rdma, and 
settled in Sambalpur, from whence they migrated into Bondi six 
generations aga Colonel Dalton, in his Sikmiogy of Bengal^ states 
that they foivn the best caHivatora and most substantial people in the 
State He found them occupying villages along with aboriginal Gonds 
and Kandhs, but these had neatly all Mien into the position of form 
servants to the Kalitas, who had •extensive fields, •well-stocked fartn- 
yar^, and comfortable houses. The fordah system of excluding 
their^ females is unknown to them, and infant mairiage is not 
practised. 

j 4 grtcf///«re,^The principal crops in the State are rice, pulses, and 
oil-seeds. Systematic cultivation is confined to the valley of the 
Brdhmanl river, and, as has been already stated, only one-twelfth of the 
entire area is under tillage. Three regular rice crops are grown— 
gorddhdniZ. highland rice, sown in June and reaped in September; 
autumn nee, also sown in June ; and a winter crop, sown in July. Gord 
dhdn jnelds m good seasons 13 or 14 ««««* of paddy for every wavni 
of seed sown; but in bad years, or under careless tillage, the out-tum 
IS not more than four or five fold the amount of seed. A fourth rice 
crop, called ddhi dMttt is groan on forest land by the nomadic hill 
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tribes. For this co ploughing is required \ the trees are cut down and 
burned on the land, the ashes being mixed up with the surface soil ; 
and the seed is put in at the commencement of the rains. The out> 
turn of the ddhi crop is from 40 to 45 times the amount of the seed, 
but after two years the land is exl^usted. Wages in Bon 4 i are in- 
variably paid in kind ; a m^e day-labourer receives a stn (4 lbs.) of 
rice a day, and a woman 1^ ur (3 !!».). Price of best cleantxl rice in 
1^73* 4S. ad. per cwt. ; of common rice, as. id. ; and of coarse unhusked 
paddy, is. ojd. per cwt. The prind^ village of the State is Bohai 
Garh, the residence of the lUjd. 

Trade^ tU . — Small boats ply mi the Bi^hmanf all the year round, and 
the bulk of the surplus produce of the country is exported to Sambripur 
by this route. A portion, however, is carried to the north on pack- 
bullocks. Iron is smelted for local use, but is not exported. Gold is 
found in small quantities in the bed of the Brdhmanl and the hill 
streams. 

The family of the Boiuii chief claim a mysterious and foreign origin. 
They say that they came from Sakaldwlp or Ceylon, and that the 
founder of the family was abandoned by bis mother under a kadomha 
tree. Being on the point of faliing into the hands of an enemy, the 
infant was rescued by a peacock, which swallowed him, and kept him in 
its craw until the danger was past. In gratitude for this service, the 
peacock was adopted ns the famify crest. In reference to their early 
connection with the kadamba tree, they describe themselves as kadam^ 
^b€m\ Rdjputs. Looking, however, to their position as rulers over 
powerful fihuiy 4 vassal^ ,who hbld the bulk of the land, connnand the 
miliUa of the State, and have even the right of conferring the t\lak or 
token of investiture on the Chief, there can be little doubt that (he 
Rdjd of Bondi was originally the tribal head of the Bhuiyi clan, If 
Colonel Dalton's theory be correct that the Bhuiyds foim^ a portion 
of the army with which Rdma invaded Ceylon, and were, in fact, the 
veritable apes of the Rdmdyand, it would seem as if the family of the 
Chief had taken advantage of an andeot legend to conceal their 
aboriginal ancestry under the fiction of Cingbalese descent. 

' Bondi Oarh. — Residence of the Rdji of Bondi State^, ChutU 
Nagpur, Bengal, Lat. ax* 49' 8* n., long. 85' o' ao* s. ; situated on 
the Brdhmani river, which surrounds the ^arh or fort on three sides. 
It is further defended by a high mud-wall and moat Within this 
enclosure are about 150 houses, including the palace of the Chief, his 
court-house and Jaih The entire village contains about 300 housea 
. The site, which is very picturesque, is $05 feat above sea-level 

Bondi Hills. — L. series of ranges, rising to a height of aooo and 
3000 feet above the central valley of Bondi State, ChuUd Ndgpur, and 
shutting it in on all sides. With the countless spun which they throw 
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offi they occupy a large portion of the State. Most of the hills are 
densely wooded to the summit, and, except at the regular passes, are 
inaccessible to beasts of burden. Through the northern tnountain 
barrier separating Bondi from Gdngpur State, the Brdhmanl river has 
forced its way, passing through a glen 8 miles long. Tlie shortest 
route from Gdngpur to Bondi is by a rugged path through this glen, but 
it is only practicable during the dry weather. Principal peaks — 
Mdnkarmdchd, 3639 feet above sea-level; Bdddmgarh, 3523 feet; 
Kumritar, 3490 feet ; Chclidtoka, 3308 feet; and Kondddhar, 3000 feet, 
pilleen other peaks arc named, each more than 2000 feet in height. 

BondddfU — in Goddvari District, Madras Presidency ; paying 
;^d93 per annum as Government assessment. The estate of Bonddda, 
consisting of so villages, was resumed by Government in a. h. 1864, on 
account of arrears of revenue. 

Bongong. — Sub-division of Kadiyd District, Bengal . — Su Bavgaon. 

Bonxd. — Marsh in Bogrd District, Bengal; locally known as the 
^ard 6i/, or Great Swamp. It is connected with the Chalan Lake, in 
Kdjshdhi, one of the largest pieces of water of this kind in Bengal. 

Boonded. — Native State and town in Kilputdna . — Six Bundi. 

Bordgdrl-'Trading village and produce depdt an lUngpur District, 
Bengal. Lat. 96* o' 15* long. 89* 3' 15* b. Chief exports— rice, 
mustard, jute, and gunny-bags. 

BordoL—Village in Mdnbhdm District, Bengal IM. 33* 23' n., 
long. 86* 10' E. Chiefly noteworthy on mxount of the Jain remains in 
the neighbourhood, on the right bonk of the Kdsdi (Cossye) river, 4 miles 
south of the town of Jdlpur. There are many indications that these 
remains mark the site of what i?as at one time a very important place. 
Amidst heaps of diMs and ruins stand three fine brick temples, of which 
the most southerly is the largest. Its tower rises from a base of 26 feet 
square to a height of (at present) about 60 feet; the upper portion has 
fallen, but the proportions followed in other temples of the same type, 
suggest that the original building must have been about one-third higher 
than the present ruins. The chamber occupies only 9 square feet; the 
images have been removed. The bricks of which all the temples ore 
made are beautifully fashioned, and appear to Jmvc been finished by 
grinding. In this respect, and in their style of ornament and work- 
manship, these temples resemble the great Buddhist temple of Buddh 
Gayd in Behar. 

Bor&sdmbar.^ — Estate or eamirufdA, formerly belonging to the 
Eighteen Garhjdts, but now attached to Sambalpur District, Central 
Provinces; situated between ao* 43' 15* and 21* 11' 45 ' n. lat, and 
between 82* 40' 30' and 83* 27' 45*' e. long. Area, 841 square miles, 
nearly halfof whicli is cultivated, the rest being covered by jungle. 
Number of villages, 405; occupied houses, ti,g6s; total population 
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(rSSi) 65,837, namely, 33,76a males and 33,075 females; average 
density of population, 78 per square mile. The forests contain 
abundance of ktl (Shorea robusta), sdj (Pentapteca glabra), and other 
useful timber, besides lac, and cocoons of the 'fasar silkworm. \Yild 
beasts are very numerous. In the eastern portion of the estate, a few 
Kalita and Brdhman families have settled, the former as agriculturists, 
the latter both as money'lendcrs and agriculturists. The leading race are 
the Binjwdrs, an aboriginal tribe who eke out an existence as herdsmen 
and labourers, and by occasional cultivation. Banj&ras, or carriers trading 
in salt and cotton with the east co^t, are to be found during the mon- 
soon, the grazing for their herds being &ccellent. A few Saords, Kandhs, 
and Goods arc to be met with. Artisans are very scarce. The chief 
crop is rice ; but the soil is good, and pulses, oil-seeds, cotton, and 
sugar-cane, when carefully cultivated, have been found to be successful. 
Iron-ore is found in considerable quantities. The estimated revenue 
of the estate is about ;^i48o. T^bute paid to Government, ^^^30. 
The naminddti was granted by the Gajapatti ruler of Puri, between 
1500 and 1600 years ago, to Dasmat Barhea, the founder of the pre- 
sent family. The grant was originally limited to a jungle tract near 
Botisdmbar, but the family have from time to time extended their 
possessions by annexations from those of neighbouring chieftains, with 
whom they were constantly at feud. 

Sort— Thriving town in Nagpur District, Central Provinces j on 
the left bonk of the Wana, lying between the Great Southern Kdad 
and the railway, about 18 miles from N6gpur. Lat. so* 54' 45” N., 
long. 79* 3' 45* E. Population (1881) 2849, namely, Hindus, 2562; 
Muhammadans, sot ; Juns, 37; aboriginal tribes, 49. A large portion 
are employed in weaving doth dyed of a red-brick colour. In con- 
sequence of the durability ofthedy^ which is ascribed to some property 
in the waters of the Wand, the ctoths of Borl command a high price, 
'fhe town has a commodious satdi, a police station, and a Government 
school. Some fine groves adorn the northern quaiteiSr Maini Bit 
Nimbdlkarln, with a garrison of soo men, successfully held Borf against - 
three raids of the Pinddris. 

Bona (or Adnr ), — Seaport in the Chiplun Sub-division, Ratnagiri 
District, Bombay Presidency, situated midway between the mouths of the 
Vdsishta and Shdstri rivers. Lat 17*34 ' n., long. 73* 13' 15*2. Avei^e 
annual value of trade for five years ending z88i<^3 — exports, ^^1700 j 
imports, ;^3857. The port is protected by the bold and conspicuous 
headland of Addr, 360 feet above sea-level, and is a safe anchorage 
during northerly g^s. On the top of the hill overlooking the bay is a 
station of the 'iS'igonometrical Surv^. - 

Borsad. — Sub-division of Kaini District, Bombay Presidency. Are^ 
218 square miles, containing i town and 89 villages. Population 
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<i88i) 143,3*1, of whom 76,595 are returned as males and 66,7*6 as 
femaleSi Of Hindus there arc X 3 *,i 74 « of Muhammadans, 8386; and 
of *othets,* *761. Owing to the intermixture of Baroda and Cambay 
villages, the Sub-division Is very broken and irregular in shape. Of 
the total area, 56 square miles are occupied by the lands of alienated 
and unsettled {vuhwds) villages. The remainder, according to the 
revenue survey returns, consists of 93,901 aores of cultivated land, 
*597 acres of cultivable land, .*953 acres of uncultivable waste, and 
4389 acres of roods, rivef'beds, village sites, etc. Alienated lands in 
Government villages occupy 40,698 acres. Of the 54,800 acres of 
cultivable Government land, 49,035 acres were under tillage in 1876-77. 

The Mahi, the only river in the.Sub-division, flows along its southern 
boundary, and is throughout the whole distance a tidal river. But the 
^llowness of its channel, its sirndbanks, and the force of its 

tidal wave make it -useless for boats. Except in the south, along the 
banks of the Mahi, the whole Sub^vision is a bighly-cultivated plain 
sloping gently westwards, intersected by rich hedgerows, and adorned 
by groves of magnlfloent trees. Water-supply good. Net Government 
assessment, ;^a6,6*a, or 9s. 8jd. an acre. The Sub-division contained 
in 1883, I civil and a criminal courts; strength of regular police, 100 
men; village watchmen {(AauAiddrs), 693. 

fionad. — Chief town of the Borsad Sub-division, Kaira District, 
Bombay Presidency. iLat. sa* #4' 8 ©' »■» long- ?»* 5 ^' 3 ®* Popu- 
lation (i88z) 13 , 3 * 8 , •namely, 8049 Hindus *790 Muhammadans, 1116 
Jains, *66 Christiaas, and 7 'others.* llie town is protected by a 
double line of fortiflcations, the outer of which is in disrepair, the 
inner in fair preservation. These fortiflcations are modern, having been 
constructed by Banguji, a Mardthi leader, who fixed bis head-quarters 
here in 1741. The fort was constantly the scene of fighting till 1748, 
when, after a siege of five montlu, the Gfiekwfir of Baroda captured the 
town and made Ranguji prisoner. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional 
courts and offices, the town contains a suboidinate Judge^s conrt, post- 
office, dispensary, and 3 Government schoola Borsad is also the seat 
of a Fres^terlan mission. 

Botdd.— Fortified town in the peninsula of Kithidw^r, Bombay 
Presidency. Lat. aa* 10 ' k., long. 71*4*' 30" is,; population (1881) 
7755 > namely, 5678 Hindus, xaga Muhammadans, and 785 Jains. 

Botdwft<i~Town in Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency . — Sfe 
Botwaa 

Sowring-Fet (or Maramailu). — ^Village in Koltfr District, Mysore 
Native State; 10 miles by road south of Kolir, Lat la* 59' n., long. 
78” 15' E.; population {1881) 1*65. Founded in 1864, on the open- 
ing of the railway, and named after Mr. Lewin Bowring, then Chief 
Commissioner. Includes the former villages of Maramatlu and Hosin- 
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gere. Railway station for KoUr or Rolir Roadj and head-quarters of 
the Betmangala tdluk. Weekly &ir attended by 3000 persons. 

Boydrdnl — ^Town in Ganj^m District, Madras Presidency. Fopula< 
tion (1881) 33 S 9 , all Hindus. 

Brtiunagiil (or MarenAd ). — ^Range of hills which constitutes a 
natural barrier for several miles between Coorg and the Wainid tdluk 
in the District of Malabdr, Madias Presidency ; .average height, 4500 
feet above the sea. Highest peak — Ddvasi-betta, 5276 feet. laX. xi* 
56' N., long. 76** a' E, The sides are clothed with forest. Among 
these hills are the sources of some^f the principal tributaries of the 
Kdveri (Cauvery), viz. the Pdpandshi Valarpattandm, and 

the Lakshmantirtha river, which flow towards the east j and the Bara- 
pold, which forces its precipitous course in .a imrth-westerly direction, 
and through the Perdmbddi Pass down to the sea. 

Brdhmandbdd. — Ruined city in Haidonibdd Distnict, Sind, Bombay 
Presidency. It stood on tlie old course of the Indus, and was strongly 
fortified. Outlying suburbs formerly connected it with the cities of 
Depur and Daldrf, — the former the royal, the latter ithe official quarter \ 
Brdhmandbdd itself being the commercial centre. The ruins of its 
fortifications measure 4 miles In <circumference. Recent excavations 
prove that the inhabitants ihod attained to great skill in the arts, for 
the sculptures, engraved gems, caived ivory, earthenware and coloured 
glass, found among the ruins, show both advanced taste and workman* 
ship; while the .arrangement -and Tegularity of the streets, and the solid 
proportions of the buildings, attest great architectural excellence. 
Legends say that the dty was founded prior to the 7th century, and 
was destroyed by the gods in punishment for the iniquities of * King 
Dolora.* History so far confirms this tradition os to .make mention of 
an unjust ruler, byname Dolora Asnrdni, in theaith century. That 
the destruction «f the city was as sudden as it was comi>lete, is proved 
by the discovery of whole households overwhelmed together, men 
and women at .their work, and cattle in their stalls. No marks of con- 
flagration are discernible, nor— since household goods and valuables ' 
remain in situ — can the min of ihe oity be refeised to the invasion 
of an enemy, or desertion by the inhabitants. The legend, therefore^ 
is probably so far correct, that Brdhmandbid was destroyed by natural 
ageni^— most probably by (the earthquake which about Ae same date 
diverted the course of the Indue. 

HrAhmnTiftlrm lcn. — ^Village in Nellore District, Madras Presidency. 
Houses, 705. Population (1881) 3484, namely, 3169 Hindus and 115 
Muhammadans. Up to 1790 it gave its name to a tdluk of the 
District 

Br^numb&rid. — Sub-division of Tippemh District^ Bengal, lying , 
between 23" 35' 45' and 24* 16' 30' », lat, and between 90* 4 S'- 45 '' 
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and 9x” aa' 15' £. long. Area 769 square miles; number of towns 
and villages, 1394; number of houses, 66,105, of which 64,386 are 
occupied and 1719 unoccupied Population (1881) 531,417, namely, 
Hindus, 334,171 j Muhammadans, 397,194; and Buddhists, 53; average 
density of population, 691 per square mile; villages per square mile, 
i’8x ; persons per villr^, 381 ; houses per square mile, 89*3 ; inmates 
per occupied house, 8*35. The Subdivision was formed in z86o, and 
consists of the three tkdnds (poll^ circles) of Kaabd, Gauripuii (or 
Nabinagar), and Brahmanbirid. In 1883, it contained a magisterial 
and revenue and 5 civil courts, a regular police force of 78 officers 
and men, and a village watch of 873 men. 

BrdhmaDbirid. — Town and head-quarters of Brdhmanbdrid Sub- 
division, snTipperah District, Bengal; situated on the north bank of 
the Titds river. Lat. 33“ 58* long. 91* 9' a ; population (i88i) 
i 7 i 438 i of whom 11,976, or 65 per cent., are Hindus, and 5462 
Muhammadans; number of males, Sdsp^femnles, 8799; municipal 
income in 1881-83, ;^476; incidence of municipal taxation, 6Jd. per 
head of population within municipal limits. Considerable trade in 
rice ; lock-up and dispensary, 

BrAhmanl— River of Bengal, formed by the junction of the South 
Koel and the Sdnkh rivers. These rivers meet in Gdngpur State, 
Chutid bTdgpur ; and the united stream, assuming the name of Brdh- 
manf, passes through Bondi State, CImtid Ndgpur, and the Orissa 
States of Tdicher and Dhenkdnol, and enters Cuttack District near 
Gath Bahdmpur. It then follows a very winding course from west to 
east, and reaches the Bay of Bengal by two mouths, the Dhdmrd 
estuary and the Maipdri river, in ao* 46' 45' n. lat, and 86' 58' 30' 
E. long. The principal branch of the Brdlimanf on its right bank in 
Cuttack District is the Kimirid, which takes off opposite Rdjendrdpur 
vUlage, wd, after mlxiug its waters with the Genguti, KLclo, and Birdpd, 
falls again into the parent stream at Indpur. As it approaches the sea 
the Brihmani receives os a tributary the Kharsua, and a short distance 
above this point its waters unite with those of the Baitarani, forming 
tlie Dhamra. Tire confluence of the South Koel and the Sdnkh— 
the point of origin of the Btdhmani— is the prettiest spot in Gdngpur 
State, and is said by local tradidon to be the scene of the amour of the 
sage Paidsaia with the fisherman’s daughter, Mat^a Gandhd, who 
became the mother of Vydsa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas and 
the Mahdbhdrata. 

Brahmapurt— Sub-division or faAHJ of Chdndd District, Central 
Provings, lying between 19' and 30' 44' is" n. lat, and between 
79 37 and 80 34 E. long. Area, 3321 square miles, comprising 
i 9 St square miles of Government land, and 15 tamhddri estates, with 
a total area of 3049 square miles; number of viBages, 1263 ; number 
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of houses, 61,234, of which S7>9^5 are occupied, and 3269 unoccupied ; 
population (1881) 2571305, namely, 129,020 males and 128,185 females \ 
average density of popplation, 77*45 per square mile. Total Govern- 
ment land revenue, including cesses, total rental paid by 

cultivators, ;^t 7,363, or an average of is. 6d. per cultivated acre. The 
Sub-division contains 1 civil and i criminal court ; number of police 
stations {(Mnds) 3, with 6 outpost stations j strength of regular police, 
94 men; village watchmen {ekauktd 4 rs\ aoi. 

Brahmaptirl — ^I'own in Ch^ndd District, Central Provinces, and 
head-quarters of Brahmapurf iahsiL Population (1881) 4818, namely, 
Hindus, 4272; Muhammadans, 307; and aboriginal tribes, 239. The 
town is prettily situated on undulating rocky ground, surrounded with 
picturesque groves. In the highest part is an old fort, the walls of 
which have been levelled, and on their site stand the court-house, 
school, and police station. Mannfacture of fine cotton cloth and 
thread, excellent brass and copper utensils, and good bullock-carts. 
Post-office and dispensary. 

Brahmaputra (literally, 'The Son of Brahma or God'). — A river 
of Tibet and North-Eastern India, flowing through the Provinces of 
Assam and Bengal, which, for its size and utility to man, ranks among 
the most important in the world. Its total estimated length is about 
x8oo miles, and its drainage area about 361,200 square miles. In its 
upper portion in Tibet, it is supposed to talce its rise from a small lake 
on the south-eastern base df the sacred Kailds hill, on the bpposite side 
of the same wate^parting in which two other df t^e great rivers' of India 
>~the Sutlej and the Indus — also take their’ rise. The source of the 
Brahmoputra, or Sanpu, as it is calldd in Tibetah territbry, is in 'about 
latitude 31** 30' n., and longitude 8a* s., in the vicinity of the great 
lakes of M^nasarowat and Long-^dio or Rakhu Tdl, in the Hundes 
country. It flows eastwards down the Sanpu valley, passing not far to 
the north of Lhassn, the religious capital of Tibet; and about, 800 
miles of its course are spent in the hollow trough north of the 
main Himdlayan range. After rec^iviog seVeral tributaries from the 
coniines of the Chinese Empire, the river twists round a lofty eastern 
range of the Himdloyas; and after leaving Tibef^ flows th'rohgh. An 
unexplored and unknown country, inhabited by rude and 'savage 
tribes, until it apparently emerges as the Dihang or Diholig in ,the 
north-east comer of Assam, and enters British territory under that 
name. 

• The connection of the Dihang with the Sanpu Has not yet been 
determined by actual exploration, but it is now generally agreed that 
the two are different sections of the same stream ; althQtigh D'Anville, 
Dalrymple, and certain French geographers were dUposqd to regard the 
Sanpu as the upper channel of the Irawadi, or great river of Bilirmal 
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This view is also taken by a recent writer, Mr. R. Gordon, C.E., in 
an exhaustive Report on the ' Hydrography and Hydi'oulia of the 
ImvadU Our ignorance of the geography of this interesting region 
may be assigned to a variety of causes. It is inhabited by savage 
trills, who are sufficiently under the influence of Tibet to resist all 
advances on the part of Europeans, and who have ere now murdered 
adventurous travellers, It ta ^so an exceedingly difficult country to 
traverse, being obstructed by rocky precipicea and narrow chasms, where 
none but the practised- mountaineer can make his way. There is little 
hope of a trade route in this direcdon between India and China. A 
recent survey in the cold weather of 1B7S, under the direction of the 
late Captain Harman, R.E., followed the Sanpu considerably to the 
east of the portion previously exf^ored, and lower down in the course 
of the liver, bringing the survey down to Gyala Slndong, a fort situated 
within 100 milcs^ of the highest point reached in the survey of the 
Dihang river from the Assam side. Captain Hannan’s survey has 
strengthened the hypothesis that the Dihang is the continuation of the 
Ubetan Sanpu. This, however, must remain an hypothesis until further 
explorations- are mode^ or logs of timber can be floated down from 
Gyala Sindong ioto the Dihang. K it could be arranged that a number 
of logs, specially marked, were floated down from Gyala Sindong, and 
that these logs were found to emerge in. the Assam valley, the question 
whether the Sanpu eventually enters the Brahmaputra or the Irawadi 
would be conclusively disposed of, even without further surveys. 

The Dihing, shortly after debouching upon the Assam valley, is 
joined by the waters of the DIbang and the Bralimaputra of the 
Hindus (known as the Tdluka in the upper portion of its course), 
which issue fiom the Abar and Mishmi hills, in latitude 27” 70 ' m., 
and longitude 95* 30' e., about 34 miles west of SadiyA Each of these 
brings down a large volume of water. The Tdluka, though apparently 
the smallest of the three streams, has been selected by Hindu tradition 
05 the headwaters of the sacred riven Just below the rapids which it 
forms on debouching from, the nu}untain8,. there is a large and deep 
pool called the Brahmakund, the resort of pilgrims from the farthest 
comers of the Indian peninsula. SVom the point of confluence of the 
three rivers, the united stream takes Its well-known namo of Brnhma- 
putra> literally the Son of Brahma,, the Creator. Its summer discharge 
at Godlpdid, at the Bengal end of the Assam valley, has been computed 
at 146,188 cubic feet per second. This calculation, which was mode 
over 40 years ago, appears from later inquiries to be an under^estimate. 
During the cold season of 1877-78, experiments were made by the 
late Captain Harman, of the Survey Department, for the purpose of 
calculating the discharges of the Brahmaputra and its tributary, the 
Subansiri, at the upper end of the valley near Dibrugarh. The result 
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of these operations was a dischai^e from the former river, at the mean 
low water level of the year, of 116,484 cubic feet per second, and for 
the latter of 16,945 cubic feet, giving a total for both of 133,060 cubic 
feet, or only 13,198 cubic feet leas than the-formerly computed dischaige 
at Go^lpdrd, about 300 miles lower down the valley, ai^er the river bra 
been joined by several large tributary streama During the rains the 
river rises 30 or 40 feet shove its ordinary level, and its flood discharge 
at Go 61 pdrd is estimated at oven 500,000 cubic feet per second. 

The united stream forming the Brahmaputra, at once assumes in the 
valley of Assam the characteriatics by which it is generally known. It 
rolls along through the plain with a vast expanse of water, broken by 
innumerable islands, and exhibiting the operations of alluvion and 
diluvion on a gigantic scale. It is so heavily freighted with silt from 
the Himdlayas, that the. least impediment in its stream causes a deposit, 
and may give rise to a. wide-spreading almond-shaped mud-bank. 
Steamers anchoring near the margin for the night are sometimes found 
aground next morning on on accumulation of silt caused by their own 
obstruction to the current. On. either side, the great river throws ont 
large branches, which rejoin the m<un>channel after a divergence of many 
miles. l*he most important of these divergent channels is the Lohft, 
which takes off from the main stream, under the name of the Rherkutia 
Suti, opposite Burt Dihing-Mukh. It receives the great volume of the 
Subansirf, and is then called the I^hft ; but it seems probable that this 
is merely an alternative name, for the Brahmaputra. The Lohft, thus 
reinforc^, rejoina the main stream nearly, opposite Dhansiti-Mukh, and . 
the great island Aar of MdjuU, with an area of 441 square miles, is 
enclosed between it and the main stxeami Another large divergent 
channel of the Brahmaputra is the Kalang, which takes off from the south 
bank opposite Biahndth in Darrang District, and traverses the whole of 
Nowgong District west of that prant, rejoining the Brabmaputra, after 
a very tortuous course, a short distance above Gauhdlf town. 

Unlike many rivers that flow dtrougb flat low-lying plains, instead of 
creeping along in a sluggish clumnel, the Brahmaputra in the Assam 
•volley has a comparatively swift current, and possesses no high perv 
manent banka At certain points in its course, it passes between or 
by rocky eminences, which give a temporary fixity to its chasivel, as at ■ 
Sishndth, Sflghdt, Tezpur, Singri-parbat, Gauhdtf, Hithimora, Go^pdid,. 
and Dhubrf. Where not so controlled, it sends its shifting channels 
over a vast extent of country, iritbout forming any single continuous 
river trough. 

After a course of 450 miles south-west down the Assam valley, the 
Brahmaputra sweeps southward round the spurs of the Giro Hills, 
which form the outwork of the watershed separating the Brahmaputra . 
of Assam from the Sylhet rivn system of the Bdrak, Its rou^erly 
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course continues titence for about xSo miles, under the name of the 
Jnmund, through the open plains of Eastern Bengal, as far as its coU' 
nuence with the Pndmdt or main stream of the Ganges, at Godlanda, 
in latitude 03° 50' K., and longitude 89* 46' £. From that point, the 
conjoint deltas of these two rivers may be said to commence. The 
great bulk of the waters of the Brahmaputm flow towards the south- 
west ; but before they reach the sea, they receive the drainage, by way 
of the Surmd valley, of the eastern watershed between Bengal and 
Burmi. That drainage collects into the Meghnd river Itself a 
broad and magnificent sheet of water. 

Shortly aAer leaving Assam, what is now the chief channel of the 
Brckhmaputra takes the name of the Jamund — an alteration of nomen- 
clature representing a mighty change in the course of the river within 
the last hundred years. The old bed of the Brahmaputra, the only one 
recognised by Major Kennel in 1765, lies to the east, and still brings 
down a portion of the parent stream — retaining the original name — 
past Nasirdbdd, the civil station of Maimansingh District. It reunites 
with the Jamuna or larger body of the Brahmaputra by means of the 
hicghnd. In fact, the entire lower {Kirtion of the Brahmaputra may be 
described as an elaborate network of interlacing channels, many of 
which run dry in the cold season, but are filled to overflowing during 
the annual period of inundation. Numerous islands are formed by the 
rit*er during its course, one of them, the MdJuH char in the Assam 
District of Sibsdgar, covering an area of 441 square miles, and mainly 
formed by the silt brought do^vn by the Subonsirf; others are mere 
sandbanks deposited during one rainy season, only to be swept away 
by the inundations of the following jaxt. The only towns of importance 
situated on the banks of the main river, are Gauhdtf, Go^lpkrd, and 
Dibrugarh j but there are numerous trading marts or river-side depots 
for produce, the principal of which are enumerated below. The more 
important tributaries of the Brahmaputra proceeding down stream, 
and excluding the three headwaters ^ready mentioned as uniting to 
form the main river near Sadiyd, are— the Subansirf, Bhorolf, Man^s, 
Gad^har or Sankos, Dharla, and TfsUl on the right jjonk % and the 
Noa Dihing, Bur( Dihing, Disang, Dikhu, Dhansiri, and Kalang, with 
its tributary the K^pfU, on the left bank, — for on account of each of 
which see the separate articles under their alphabetical headings. All 
these rivers are navigable by large-sized cargo boats, and many of them 
ace open to steamers during the roisiy season. 

In its agricultural and commercial utility, the Brahmaputra ranks 
after the Ganges, and equal with the Indus, among the rivers of 
India. Unlike these two rivers, however, its waters are not largely 
ulUized for the purpose of nrtifidal irrigation, nor are they confined 
within embankments. The natural overflow of the periodic inundation 
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is sufficient to supply a soil which receives in addition a heavy rainfall ; 
and this natural overflow is allowed to find its own lines of drainage 
The plains of Eastern Bengal, watered by the Brahmaputra, yield 
abundant crops of rice, jute, and mustard, year after year, without 
undergoing any visible exhaustion ^ die valley of Assam is not less 
fertile, although scantily populated, and by a less industrious race. The 
Braliinaputra itself is navigable by steamers as high up as Dibnigarh, 
about 800 miles from the sea; and in its lower reaches its broad 
surface is covered with country craft of all sizes and rigs, down to dug- 
out canoes and timber rafts. It is remarkable, however, that com- 
jinrativcly little boat traffic is carri^ on the Brahmaputra within the 
Assam valley. Godlp^r^ is the great emporium of the boat trade, and 
Gauhdti is ordinarily the extreme point reached by boats of large 
burthen. Higher up they are almost unknown, and the only craft, 
except steamers, to be seen on the river are mere dug-outs. All the 
boats which resort to Godlpdri and Gauhdtl come from Bengal. 

The largest emporium of trade on the river is Sirdjganj (f.v.), in 
the Bengal District of Fabud, whei% the agricultural produce of the 
surrounding country is collected for transmission to Calcutta. The 
downward traffic consists chiefly of tea, oil-seeds, caoutchouc, and raw 
cotton from Assam j and jute, oil-seeds, tobacco, rice, and other food- 
grains from Eastern Bengal. The imports up-stream are European 
piece-goods, salt, hardware, rice, tea-seed, liquors, etc. Two river 
steam companies, the India General Steam Navigation Company, and 
the River Steam Navigation Comj^y, have for several years past kept 
up a weekly line of steamers, running ^m Calcutta to Dibrugarh and 
back. The advertised time-tables give 95 days for the up, and ao for 
the down journey, but these dates are not very accurately kept. Nine 
days on both the up and down journeys are occupied between Calcutta 
and Godlandd. But the latter place, being connected with Calcutta by 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, is virtually the starting-point for the up, 
and the terminus for the down journey, both for passengers and for a 
considerable portion of the carga Besides these two steamer lines, 
the Assam Railways and Trading Company was established in 1881 to . 
work a coal, timber, and petroleum concession, and to construct a rail-' 
way in Lakliimpur District. It runs steamers between Dibnigarh and 
Calcutta, but as yet (1883) not at regular dates. A special daily steamer, 
service for Assam, from the terminus of the Kaunia branch of the 
Northern Bengal Railway system at Dhubri to Dibrugarh, has been 
organized under contract with the local Government by Messrs. Macneil 
& Co., a large Calcutta firm ; and steamers commenced running about 
the middle of 1883. The upward voyage from Dhubri to Dibrugarh 
occupies 4, and the downward 3 days. The principal depdts and 
trading marts, which are also stopping-places for steamers on the 
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llrahmaputrai are as follow, proceeding down stream: — Dlbrugnrh; 
Dihing-mukh ; Disang^mukh or DikhU'mukh, for Sibsclgar ; Kokila- 
jnukh, for Jorhiit and North Lakhimpur; Nigriting; for Goldghdt; 
Dhansiri-mukh ; Bishnith \ Kaliabar or Silghit, for Nowgong Tezpur ; 
Kring^mati, for Mangaldal ; Gauhati ; Godlpiik ] and Dhubrf. These 
are all in the Assam valley. The Bengal stations are K^l/ganj, Sir^j- 
ganj, Barisdl, and Ntllchiti. Steamers do not always call at all the 
above stations j and there are a few minor places where they stop when 
specially required. 

Br&hlliB, The. — ^The inlmbihmts of the highlands of Baldchistdn, 
whose ruler is the Khdn of KheUt Masson states that the word 
Brdhui is a corruption of Borrah-iy meaning literally *of the hills or 
waste,* and that the race entered Baliichlstdn originally from the west. 
Dr. Caldwell .supposes them to be a Cravidian race, and one of their 
tribes claims to have come from the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Their language, which is known as Brihuiki, is altogether void of 
affinity with the Persian, Pushtu, or Baliichl, It contains a Dravidian 
element, derived perhaps from some of their first tribes, or oflshoots of 
<iiher races, being engrafted on a stock akin to that which peopled 
Southern India. The discovery of this element beyond the Indus river 
indicates that some of tlie Dravidians, like the Aryans, the Scythians, 
and the Turco>Mongolians|, entered India by the north-west routa The 
Brdhuis themselves believe and shite that they are the aborigines of the 
country which they now occupy, and that their forefathers came from 
Halb and Aleppo. Dr. Cook believes that the Brdhuis were Tartar 
mountaineers, who settled at a very early period in the southern parts, 
of Asia, where they led an ambulatory life in khels, or societies, headed 
and governed by their own chiefs and laws till at length they attained 
a footing in Baldchiatdn, ultimately supplanting the former inhabitants, 
whom he supposes to have been of Hindu origin. Fottinger states 
that their language contains many ancient Hindu ivords, and he 
believes that it belongs either to the Scythic, or Turanian, or Tamilian 
stock. Ibe Sakae who formed part of Alexander’s army, and whose 
country is stated by Wilson to have been that lying between the Paro- 
pamisus mountains and the Sea of Aral, are said to still exist as a tribe 
of Che Brdhufs of /hifHmfn. It is not improbable chat they accom- 
panied Alexander as far as the ^uth of Sind, and returning with 
Craterus up or through the Mdla pass, settled in their present position. 

The Brdhuis are most numerous in the provinces of Jhdldwdr and 
Sdrdwdr, and the number of their tribal divisions is great. Fottinger 
gives the names of no fewer than seventy-four, each division being ruled 
by its own Wahdera or chief. They arc ns a race essentially nomadic, 
and reside in torndns, or collections of tents made of goat’s-hair, black 
or striped The furniture of the oidinary tent usually consists of a few 
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metal cooking-pots, a stone hand-mill, some rough cariiets or rugs, a 
distaff for spinning wool, and a pipe or htkka. A diicTs tent may be a 
little better furnished, and he is generally richer than his neighbours in 
flocks and herds. Dissensions are common, but the Srdhui tribes are 
on the whole more compact and united than those of Afghanistan. 
They are Sunnf Muhamm^ans of Uie Hdnbeli sect, but not fanatical ; 
nor have they any religious men, whether Sayyad, //r, or fakir. 
They consider themselves peculiarly favoured Muhammadans, as the 
Prophet, mounted on a dove, paid them a visit one night, and left a 
number of saints behind him for their guidance. Forty of these lie 
buried under a mountain, called Chihal Tau, or the * Mountain of 
Forty Bodies,’ to the north of Baldchist^n, a place held sacred and 
visited not only by Muhammadans of other tribes, but by the Hindus 
also. 

In appearance, Brdhuis are easily distinguishable from Pathdns, ond 
also from their Balilch fellow-subjects. They are smaller and sparer 
than the inhabitants of Afghdnistdn, and their features are often blunt 
and irregular. Their faces perhaps show more intelligence than the 
Pathdn physiognomy. Their hair and beards are frequently brown. 
They liave great physical strength, and are hardier than the Boliichis. 
They tolerate the scorching sun of Kach-Ganddva, equally with the 
cold and frost of their own mountains. They are good workers, 
many of them in die plains to the south of Kheldt being agricultural 
labourers. I'he activity and endurance of the Brdhuis is far superior to 
that of the inhabitants of Southern Afghdiiistdn, to whom they are not 
inferior in courage; and though. as avaricious as the Pathdus, they are 
less revengeful, less quarrelsome, and more trustworthy. They do not 
possess the wild chivalry which distinguishes the Baldchi, but they have 
none of the cold-bloodi treachery of the Afghdn race. They arc keen 
hunters, and almost without exception good shots. The Jhdldwdrs 
claim to excel in the use of firearms, while the Sdrdwdrs are superior 
with the sword. The Brdhui chiefs have considerable power; and 
their women are but slightly, if at all, secluded. 

The ordinary dress of the Brdhuis is the same for summer or winter. 
It is made up of a tunic or shirt, generally ornamented with a little 
red embroidery; trousers often gathered in about the ankle, but without 
any resemblance to the extravagantly wide pantaloons among Pathdns ; 
and a brown greatcoat or cloak, usually of felt. A karntnar-bani is 
worn round the waist. The head-dress is a round or pointed skull-cap, 
without z.pagf'i or turban, but with a small tassel, tuft, or button affixed 
to the centre of the crown, those of the higher classes being elaborately 
ornamented with gold thread. A few wear turbans. Square-toed 
chappHSx or sandals of deer or goat skin, are worn by all classes. Their 
arms are a matchlock, sword, and shield ; pistols are earned by tlie 
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well-to-do, and the wealth}' have riScs. The Afghdn knife is unknown, 
and for the spear the}* profess contempt 

Br&huis arc not averse to military service, and there are a few in 
the so-called Baldch regiments (27th, 29th, and 30th Bombay Native 
Infantry) j but as enlistment in the British Bombay service is practically 
for life, the best men hold aloof. 

The representative of the Bidhuis in politics is the Khdn of 
Kheldt, himself a Bidhui, and a lineal descendant of Ktimbar, 
the head of one of their chief tribes, the Kumbarinf, This 
tribe is divided into three distinct ranks, namely, the Ahmadzdis, 
the Khdnf, and the Kutnbardoi The Kumbarinls only partially 
intermarry with the other two, /‘a. they receive wives from them, but 
not husbands. 

Bxind&haiL — ^Town and munidpality in Muttra (Mathuri) District, 
North-Western Provinces, situated on the right bank of the Jumna, in 
a peninsula formed by a northwaid bend of the river, 6 miles north of 
Muttra. I-at. 27" 23' ao" n., long. 77* 44' 10' e. Population (1881) 
21,467, namely, 20,629 Hindus 794 Muhammadans, 33 Jains, and 
X2 Christians; area of town ^te, 486 acres. Municipal revenue in 
1881-82, ;^2 o 85, of which was derived from octroi, or an 

average of is. 8§d. per head of municipal population (31,467). Brind- 
dban ranks amongst the holiest cities of the Hindus, and contains a 
large number of temples, shrines, and sacred sites. Among the most 
noticeable may he mentioned the temple of Gobind Devn, erected in 
1590 by Rajd Mda Singh of Ambar, governor of Kdbul and Behnr 
under Akbar, which was originally capped with five towers, all now 
destroyed. Government has recently repaired the temple at a cost of 
about ;^ 340 o, and in 1883 a further sum was devoted to the same 
purpose. Among the other principal shrines are the temple of Madan 
Mohan, n form of Krishna, on the river bank, at the upper end of the 
town; that of Gopindth, built by Rd^U-Ji about 1580; and the great 
temple of the Seths, dedicated to Rang-Ji, and constructed between 
1845 and 1831 at a cost of 45 idk^s of rupees (say, ;^45o,ooo). 
Handsome sMts or flights of stone bathing-stei>s line the bank of the 
Jumna; and above, the temples and houses rise picturesquely with 
decorated facades, The Kliusal-bagh is a picturesque garden sur- 
rounded with a masonry wall, and is situated close to the town. 
Ahaliya Bdi, the Alardthd queen of Indore, built a large well of red 
sandstone, with 57 steps leading down to the water’s edge. Tn’o other 
tanks, known as the Brahma-KUnd and the Govind-Kdnd, possess great 
sanctity for Hindus. Many private houses are built of hcivn sandstone. 
Anglo-veru^ular school, and dispensary. Bzinddban is one of the great 
places of pilgrimage of India, and is annually resorted to by thousands 
of Hindus from the most distant provinces. It is now easily reached 
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by the branch line from the East India Railway to Muttra city, only 
6 miles from Brinddban. 

Broach {Bharuch ). — British District in the Northern Division of 
the Bombay Presidency, lying between ax' a6'and 22' s'n. lat, and 
between 72' 34' and 73° 12' e. long.; area, 1453 square miles; poptw 
lation according to the Census of x88i, 326,930 souls. The District is 
bounded on tlie north by the river Mdhi, which separates it from the 
territory of Cambay ; on the east and south-east by the Native States 
of Baroda and Rdjpipla; on the south by the river Kim, which 
separates it from Surat District. To the west lies the Gulf of Cambay, 
along the shore of which the District stretches for a distance of 54 
miles. Number of villages on the Government rent-roll, 405. Land 
revenue (1880-81) £224,27^; total revenue (gross) ;^253,58r. 

PhystMl Features . — ^The District forms an alluvial plain 54 miles in 
length, sloping gently westwards to the shores of tlm Gulf of Cambay 
(Khambhdt), and varj'ing in breadth from 20 to 40 miles. With the 
exception of a few hillocks of sand-drin: along the line of coast, and 
some mounds in the neighbourhood of Broach city, the level of the 
plain is unbroken by any rising ground. The Mdhi and Kim — the 
former a river of 300 miles in length, with a drainage area estimated- 
at from 15,000 to 17,000 square miles; and the latter with a course 
of 70 miles and a drainage area of about 700 square miles — form 
respectively the northern and southern boundaries of the District. 
Between these limits are two other rivers which discharge their waters 
through the Broach plain into the Gulf of Cambay — the Dhddhar about 
20 miles south of the Mdhi, and the Narbadi (Nerbudda) between the 
Dhddhar and the Kim. The Dhddhar passes through the Broach plain 
for 24 miles, or about one-third of the entire length of its course; and 
the Nnrbadd, with a total length of between 700 and 800 miles, and a 
drainage area estimated at about 36,400 square miles, flows for the list 
70 miles of its course through the District, gradually widening into on 
estudry, whose shores when they fall away into the Gulf of Cambay are 
more than 13 miles apart. The ^ter of these rivers is not made use 
of for irrigation; and though each bns a tidal estuary extending for ' 
several miles inland, none of them, except the Narbadd, and for a 
short distance the Dhddhar, is serviceable for purposes of lurvigation. 
Owing to the height of the banks of its rivers, the District is, for 
drainage purposes, to a great extent dependent on creeks or backwaters 
running inland^ either directly from the coast-line or from the bonks of 
rivers at points in their course below the limit of tidal influence. Of 
the saltwater creeks or backwaters, die three most important are the 
Mota, breaking ofiT from the Dhddhar river about 6 miles west of the 
town of Amod ; the Bhdkhi, running inland from the right bank of the 
Narbadd, about 15 miles west of the town of Broach; and the Wand,- 
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an inlet irom the shore of tho Gulf of Cambayi about 8 miles north of 
the mouth of the Kim river* 

The Hurfecc of the plain counts, over almost its entire areOi of 
black cotton soil, highly fertile and well cultivated. This black soil 
covers deposits of brown clay, containing nodular limestone above and 
gras-el and sand uiiderncatli* Within 30 miles of the coast hardly any 
rocks are to be seen. Farther inland, the gravels and clays of the 
nnmmulitic series begin to apiiear, and in the south of the District trap 
crops Out. Conglomerate and limestone are also found in this tract, 
but otherwise the plain of l^roach contains no minerals. Except for a 
tract of waste land 161 acres in extent, lately set apart for the growth 
of trees (Acacia), the District is without forests ; and only in the 
few villages where the lighter varieties of soil are found is the plain 
well covered with trees. The Palmyra palm is the only liquor>yielding 
tree of the District, and it is largely found south of the Narbadrl. Of 
the fruit-trees arc the mango, guara, and tamarind. On an island in 
the Karbadd (Nerbudda), about 12 miles above Brooch, is a famous 
banian or bar (l^icus Indiciis) tre^ known as the Kabir bar^ because, 
as the story goes, it sprang from a twig which the sage Kabir once used 
for cleaning hii teeth. About the year 1780, this tree is said to have 
had 350 large and over 3000 small stems, the principal of which 
enclosed n space nearly 3000 feet in circumference; in the march of an 
army this tree had been known to have sheltered 7000 men. Nearly 
SO years later (April 1825) Bishop Hcber wrote of this tree, ‘Though 
a considerable [jart of the tree has within the last few years been waslied 
aa-ay, enough remains to make it one of the most noble groves in the 
■world.* Since then it has suffered much from age and floods, and is 
now little more than a ruin. 

The domestic animals are cows, buffaloes, oxen, camels, horses, asSes, 
sheep, and goats. The cattle of the District are of two breeds — the 
small indigenous bullock, and the large ox of Northern Gujardt. The 
smaller breed of bullocks, which are generally driven in riding carts, 
are worth from j^6 to ;^i3 a pair; the larger sort, used for ploughing, 
are worth from ;^i5 to ;£ao. Well-to-do cultivators pay much atten- 
tion to the appearance and condtdon of their cattle. Cultivation is 
too general to allow much scope for wild animala The hog, wolf, and 
antelope almost exhaust the list. Of birds, the chief are the floriken, 
sand grouse, partridge, quail, dude, snipe, and crane. The District is 
well supplied with fish— fresh-n-ater, salt-water, and migratory. 

Population . — ^The earliest year for which an estimate of the popu- 
lation is available is 1820, when the number of inhabitants was returned 
at asDiS®?! or 173 the square mile. In 1851; the number was 
290,984, or 200 to the square mile. The Census of 187a gave a 
total population of 350,322 persons, or 257-97 to the square mile. 
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Tlie Census of i88z returned a total population of 326,930, or 225 to 
the square mile; of these the nuiics numbered 168,482, the females 
158,448 ; occupying 13,588 houses in 4 towns and 58,647 houses in 401 
villages. The number of unoccit^ed houses was returned at 19,457. 
Classified according to religion, there were 115,542 male and 107,296 
female Hindus: total, 222,838; 34,280 male and 32,968 female 
Muhammadans: total, 67,248; Christians, 115; Jains, 3768; Jews, 18; 
Fdrsfs, 304a; Buddhists, 2; Brahmos, 3; and aborigines, 29,896. 
Underthe term Hindu are included Brdhranns, who numbered 13,161 ; 
Bdjputs, 16,710; Chamdrs, 3417; Harjis and Shimpis, 1964; Dhobis, 
1094; Dublds, 18,037 ; Barbers, 3577; Kanbfs, 27,142 ; KoHs, 52,50a; 
Kumbhars, 4451 ; Lohands, 918; Lohdrs,or blacksmiths, 1690; Mails, 
or gardeners, 401 ; Mahdr and Dhem, 15,553 ; Sondrs, or goldsmiths, 
ar8z; Sutdrs, or carpenters, 2320; TcUs, or oilmen, 3380. The 
aborigines are almost entirely Bhfls. The agricultural population was 
returned at 190,443, or 58*25 per cent, of the total, of which 128,776, 
or 39‘4 per cent., tvere workers. 

The practice of separating into small distinct classes has in Broacli 
been carried so far that, in a Hindu population of 222,838 persons, there 
are representatives of 14a distinct castes, which are again split up into 
numerous 8ub>division9. Among Musalmdns there are two classes 
distiuct in origin, though now considembly mixed by intermarriage — 
Muhammadan immigrants, and converts to Isidm. These comprise 
four classes, Sayyid, Mughal, Fathdo, and Shaikh, with a total popular 
tion of 67,248 persons. Of the Musalmdns whose origin is traced to 
Hindu Gonveris, the most important are the Borahs (Bohards), who 
include two main classes, distinct from each other in occupation and in 
sect, one engaged in trade, and who are mostly Ismdili Shiis, the 
other employed almost entirely in tilling the fields, belonging to the 
Sunni sect, and forming nearly half of the entire Musalmdn population 
of the District. For other classes of converted Hindus — the Mole* 
saldms (formeriy Rdjputs), the Mdleks, the Momnds, and the Shclehs — 
no separate figures ore available. With the exception of the Borahs, 
who are a well-to-do body, the Brmich Musalmdns are for the most part 
in a depressed condition. Besides the above classes, there is among 
the orthodox Musalmdns of Broach a peculiar community called 
Nagorfs, who have long been settled in the District. They are said to 
derive their name from their former home, Nogor, a town in Mdlwd ; 
they are now carters and labourers. 

The chief agricultural classes of Broach District are Kanbls, 
Rdjputs, ICachchhls, Mdlfs, and KoKsj the trading classes are 
Yaishnava Baniyds, os well as Sardwaks or Jains, Borahs of the Shid 
sect, and Fdrsfs. The cultivating Borahs are a hard*wocking and 
intelligent but somewhat turbulent body of men. In language and 
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habits they resemble the Kanbts and other Hindus, but are distinguish- 
able by their beard as well as by a peculiar cast of countenance. While 
professing the faith of Tsldm, they do not intermarry with other Musal- 
indns. The Kanbia, as peaceable as they are Industrious, form the 
most respectable part of the rural population ; they are well acquainted 
with the qualities and powers of all varieties of the soil. The Rdjputs 
afford an instance of a complete change from the fferceness and turbu- 
lence of a martial class, to the quietness, obedience, and industry of 
tillers of the soil The Kolis, who stand lower in the social scale than 
the Kanbfs, formerly bore a bad reputation as plunderers, but they 
are now a reformed race. In many villages they are as steady anil 
hard-working cultivators os any in the District. A few Pdrsfs are 
engaged in agriculture, and are said to be active and skilful husband- 
men. Most of the members of this class deal in merchandize, and 
together with the Sardwaks form the two most wealthy sections of the 
trading community. The Census Report of 1881 returned the male 
population according to occupation under the following six main 
headings? (i) Professional class, including civil and military, oil 
Government officials, and the learned professions, 8450 \ (s) domestic 
servants, inn and lodging-house keepers, etc., *693 \ (3) commercial 
class, including bankers, merchants, traders, carriers, etc,, 3973; (4) 
agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeueis, 71,420; {5) industrial 
class, including all manufacturers and artisans, 63,73 a; (6) indefinite 
and nonproductive, including general labourers, male children, and 
persons of unspecified occupation, 168,482. 

Of the whole population, about 20 per cent live in towns containing 
more than 5000 inhabitants, Orl^nally the towns were walled, and 
each was provided with its own fort Within the circuit of the walls 
lived the richest part of the people, dwelling in well-built liooscs; 
without were the poorer classes, lodged chiefly in hovels. Though the 
fortifications have now been allowed to fall into decay, a marked • 
distinction still remtuns between the town proper and its suburba The 
villages have in general a thriving appearance, arising from the com- 
mon use of tiles for the houses instead of thatch; and the trees with 
which they are surrounded contribute to give a pleasing effect The 
respectable inhabitants have their houses together in courts or closer 
with an entra.nce common to aU the fiunilies who belong to the same 
close, which is shut at night for the protection of the cattle. Formerly 
many of the villages were surrounded by walla of mud or burnt brick 
as a shelter against the attacks of freebooters, but now only one village 
remains trailed, and its fortifications are said to be broken down in mony 
places. Exclusive of 14 hamlets, dicre were, in 1881, 405 inhabited 
towns and villages, giving an average of o-ap village to each square 
mile, and 807-23 inhabitants to each village. Of these 405 towns and 
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villages, 14 contained less than one hundred inhabitants ; 32 from one 
to t^vo hundred; 161 from two to five hundred ; lap from five hundred 
to a thousand ; 50 from one to two thousand ; 1 1 from two to three 
thousand; 4 from three to five thousand; 2 from five to ten thousand ; 
I from ten to fifteen thousand ; amt one from twenty to fifty thousand 
inhabitants. 

In 1881, the total number of houses was 91,692, or an average of 
63*10 per S(iuare mile. Of these, about one-fourth were built of stone 
or fire-baked brick, and roofed with tile. The remainder had outer 
walls of mud or sun-dried brick, and thatched roofs. A well-to-do 
trader’s house generally contains furniture worth altogether about ^^47. 
Of this amount, cots, cupboards, couches, boxes, carpets, quilts, and 
mattresses represent about ^^27, and cooking pots about ;^2o. A 
well-to-do cultivator owns one or two strong wooden boxes, wooden 
bedsteads and flock coverlets, worth altogether about ;^i4, besides 
cooking pots worth j^io. An artisan in middling circumstances 
possesses one or two mattresses, two or three beds, cooking and drinking 
pots, worth altogether about ;^2, 8s. A poor labourer has only a few 
earthen jars and one or two mattresses, worth about a shilling or two. 

Trait trade guilds of Broach include the leading 

capitalists of the city, the bankers and money-changers, cotton dealers, 
agents, and those engaged in the business of insurance; other unions 
represent the smaller trades, and ace conducted on the pinchAyai system 
common throughout Indio. Details of the constitution and objects of 
these associations are given in the article on the District of Ahsiadadau, 
where the system is more fully developed than in Broach. One of the 
main sources of revenue of the chief guild of Broach city is a tax of 
from 6d. to is. per bale levied by the managers on cotton. Except in 
the cose of cotton bills, there is nlso a charge of |d. on every bill of 
exchange negotiated The receipts from these taxes are applied to 
Hindu objects of charity and religion. The chief institution main- 
tained is the hospital {p 4 ujrdp 0 l) for old and sick animals, supported at 
a yearly cost of about ;£53o. In addition to fees ond fines levied upon 
members for breaches of trade rules, some of the guilds adopt special 
means for collecting funds. Moneychangers, grain-dealers, grocers, 
and tobacco merchants, make the oteervance of their trade holidays—* . 
the 2nd, the nth, and the last doy of each foitniglit — a source of 
revenue to the general body. On the occasion of these holidays, only 
one shop is allowed to remain open in each market The right to open 
this shop is put up to auction, and the amount of the bid is kept for 
caste purposes. Similarly the bankers, cotton dealers, insurers, and 
bricklayers have, for trade purposes, imposed a tax on the members of 
their craft or calling. In the case of other classes, the necessaiy sums 
are collected by subscription among the members of the caste. 
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Village Officials. — At tlie time of the introduction of British rule 
( 1 803), there was in many villages an association of members of the pro- 
prietary body, by wliicli the amount of the State demand was distributed 
according to a fixed proportion among the members. The peculiarities 
of this joint and .shardiold tenure {bhdgdiiri) have to some e^ctent 
disappeared before the system of collecting the revenue direct from tlie 
ditferent shareholders ; but in most places the village organization still 
remains tolerably com[)letc. The statf of village servants includes as a 
rule the head-man, fidid: the clerk, taidil; the family priest, ghdmot : 
the potter, kumbhar; the barber, kajftfm ; the carpenter, suldr; the 
blacksmith, hhdr: the tailor, darsl; shoemaker, umM; the washer- 
man, a'kobi; the tanner, khdlpaj the sweeper, dhtrj the scavenger, 
hhangl ; the watchman, wartania or rokka. Besides this establishment, 
in some villages are to he found the water-drawer, kosia / tlm water- 
supplier, parabio ! goldsmith, soni or sendrj singer, bdrot or bhdt ; 
teacher, ; physician, astronomer, strolling players, 

bhardydi Hindu devotees, ^Ard/iir or and Musalmdn devotees, 

/akir. The head-men retain to the present day much of their former 
influence. They are in many cases rich, and possess a strong hold 
over the villagers by reason of their business as money-lenders. 

-<gr/W///tf/v.— Exclusive of lands twlonging to other territory situated 
within its limits, Broach District contains a total area of 1453 sqtmre 
miles or 933,764 acres, of which 193,886 acres, or 20*76 per cent., ore 
alienated, and 243,556 acre.s, or a6x)8 per cent., are uncultivable waste, 
including the area of village sites, roads, rivers, reservoirs, and the tracts of 
salt land liable to be flooded at specially high tides. The total area of 
State cultivable assessed land is therefore 496,322 acres, of which 463,47$, 
Of 93*38 per cent., were occupied in 1880-81, and 32,847, or 6*62 per 
cent, were unoccupied or lying waste. About 2633 acres of salt land 
have been taken up by private mdividtials for reclamation. These 
lands have been leased by Government on special conditions, tent free 
for the first tea years, and for the following twenty years at rents vary- 
ing from fid, to rs. per acre, to be subject to the usual assessment rates 
after thirty years. The land is for agricultural purposes divided into 
two main classes, light soils and bhick soils j the former compose about 
one-fourth, and the latter three-fourths of the entire area. There is 
also a rich alluvial deposit known as bhdthd^ in which products of all 
kinds, especially tobacco and castor-oil plants are raised. The holders 
of land belong to two classes— proprietors of large estates or ihdkutSy 
and peasant proprietors or rdyats. Of the toLil assessed area, 47,017 
acres, or 6*81 per cent., are in the possession of men belonging to the 
landlord class, who are the hdrs of old Rdjput families. A ])easnnt 
proprietor is either a member of a cultivating community, or an inde- 
pendent holder with an individual interest in the land he tills. Of the 
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whole number of villages in the District, the lands of 244, or 59*5 1 pur 
cent., were in 1862 held by corpoi'ations of shareholders, and the 
remaining 166 villages, or 48*49 cent, by individual cultivators. 
Of the whole area of the Government land, 457,806 acres, or 92*24 per 
cent., are held under the ordinary sarvey tenure for a term of thirty 
years, at rates subject to revision. The land alienated by the State is 
held at a fixed quit-rent. The assessment and quit-rent paid and payable 
to the State amounts to ^£226,629; the local cess, to ;^i7,5io : total, 

;^244,i3g. 

There are two harvests in the year, (i) the early or khari/y and (s) the 
late or rabi. The early crops are sown in June, and, except cotton, 
which is seldom ready for picking before February, arc harvested in 
October and November. Ihc late crops are sown in October, and 
reaped in February, A field of black soil requires only one ploughing, 
and is seldom manured. Light soils, on the other hand, are ploughed 
three or four times, and are generally manured. The entire set of 
implements used on a farm may be valued at froni;^i, 103. to £2, 
The agricultural stock in the possession of the cultivators of State or 
kMIsd villages in i 88 o - 8 t numbered 26,228 ploughs, 38,489 carts, 
59,326 bullocks, 47,676 buffaloes, 13,430 cows, 770 horses, 1183 
marcs, 6rz foals, 30,430 sheep and goats, and 1171 asses. Of 463,475 
acres of Government land occupied in the year i88o-8t, 65,036 acres, 
or 13*90 per cent., were fallow or under grass. Of the 399,063 acres 
under actual cultivation in i88o-8z^ grain crops occupied 185,713 
acres, or 46 ‘5 percent. ; pulses, 36,177 acres, or 9*1 percent. ; tobacco^ 
1499 acres, or 0*3 per cent. ; su^-cane, 139 acres; indigo, 233 acres ; 
oil-seeds, 10,460 acres, or 3*7 per c^nt.; cotton, 163,979 acres, or 40*9 
per cent. ; miscellaneous aops, 1864 acres, or 0*4 per cent. Since the 
year rSls, attempts have been made from time to time to improve 
the cultivation and preparation of (xAton. So far, the result has been 
to show that foreign varieties will not thrive in the District In the 
matter of ginning considerable improvements have been mode. By the 
introduction of the Platt Macartby RoUey Gin in 1864, the old native 
hand-gin {diarkha) has been entirely supplanted. 

The years 1630, 1631, and 1755 are said to have been seasons of 
scarcity in which, mving to the ihilute of crops, remissions of revenue 
were granted. In 1760, 1761, 1773, 1786, and 1787, portions of the 
District verged so closely upon famine that the revenue had to be *very 
largely remitted. The great famine of 1790 w*ns caused' by the entire 
failure of the ordinary rainfall. Since the beginning of the present 
centuiy, six years of scarcity, amounting almost to famine, arc recorded. 
The year 1819 was marked by excessive rainfall, and' 1838, 1840, and 
1868 by total or partial failure of rain. In iSzs, the District suffered 
from the ravages of locusts, and in 1835 Vears of partial 
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drought hav'c also been numerous. In 187S, the niituinnal crops failed 
in two of the western hihiJis, on account of excessive moisture due to 
heavy rainfall ; all the fields sown after a certain period were attacked 
by swarms of grubs. The cotton crop in all seasons is liable to be 
injured by the boll-worm. 

CouMUtftiiiUioNs and Trade . — There are 13 lines of roadi extending 
over a total distance of 147^^ miles, and 28 miles of railway tunning 
through the District. Till within the last fifteen years, the highway of 
the trade of the District, as well as of the trade of a large section of 
Gujarat and Western Mdlwd, passed through the ports of Broach and 
'ranker! down the estuaries of the Naitiadd (Nerbudda) and Dhildhar. 
Since the opening of the railway, tlie trade by sea has greatly fallen olf. 
It is still, however, large enough to support a fleet of small coasting 
vessels, and occasionally attracts into the Morbadd foreign ships of 
large sire. Strictly speaking, there ore no harbours along the coast line 
of the DistricL The estuaries of the rivers, navigable for 93 miles, 
ofter shelter to coasting vessels during the stormy months of the 
monsoon. In 1820, there were five seaports {pand&i)^ viz. Degam, 
Tankdrj, Ghandhar, Dchcj, and Broaclu Of these, only two, Broacm 
and I'ankari, are still scats of trade. During the ten years ending 
1847, the total value of sea-borne imports and exports averaged 
;^z, 150,091. From 1858 to 188a, the corresponding returns fell to 
;^ 97 Ui 339 < 1865 to 1870, they amounted on an average to 

; while in 1S74 they had ftdlen ns low as ;^39 1,297, or about 
one*tliircI of the corresponding returns of twenty-five years before. In 
z88o-8t, the imports were ;^rss,io4; exports, ;£449,&^St totol, 
;^8o5,ooa. In the Broach District section of 28 miles of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India ^Railway, the chief engineering work is the 
bridge over the Narbadd. This structure consists of 87 spans, or a total 
length of 4132 feet, with a maximum height of lao feet from screw 
to rail level, the screw being 80 feet below (he river bed, or 72 feet 
below low water in mid channel Tlie most important branch of 
Broach trade is the export of cotton. To the total of 65,348 tons, 
valued at .:^r,637,985, exported during the year 1874, cotton con- 
tributed ;^i,378,5o 8, or 84*03 per cent In connection with this 
cotton trade, 31 steam presses vrere employed in the District in 1874. 

At present the ca]ntal by which the trade of Broach is carried on is 
for the most part supplied from Bombay. In 1820, the Broach dealers 
are said to have been representaUvw of mercantile houses in Bombay, 
Surat, and Ujjain ; and now, in the majority of cases, they are agents 
of Bombay firms. Except in the town of Broach, where there are a 
few Firsts and Borahs, the capitalists are almost all Baniyds by caste. 
Carriers and other unskilled town labourers earn from fid. to p^d. a day ; 
agricultural labourers, from 3d. to 4^8. j bricklayns and carpenters, 
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from IS. 3d. to IS. 6d. Female labourers arc paid about one-tliird less 
than males. Lads of from ra to 15 get about two-thirds less; bo)s 
of from 10 to 13, who accom|)any carpenters and bricklayers, are 
])nld about one-fifch of the ordinaiy rate. 'I'hc current price.s per 
mound of 40 xer< or So Uis. of the chief octiclea of food during ifiSi 
were, for wheat, 6s. ; for rice, 9s. a^d. ; for Indian millet or jodr 
(Sorghum vulgare), 4s. 3|d. ; for Italian millet or hdjrd (Holciis 
spicatus), 48. 8 ^d. ; for gram, 5s. 3d. ; for peas or 4s. g^d.; for 
barley, 6s. 3d. 

History . — Though the English ^tablished a Factory at Broach for 
trade purposes as early as 1616, it was not until after their capture of 
the castle of Surat in 1759 that they had any political relations with 
the native ruler, But soon after their accession to political power at 
Surnt, certtun questions of revenue gave rise to a dispute with the ruler 
of Broach, and in 1771 a force was sent from Surat against his capital. 
This expedition, whidi was not b(^n till May, resulted in failure; 
but during the ensuing rainy season, the Nawdb of Broach visited Bom- 
luiy, aud agreed to pay to the En^idi a sum of ^^40,000. This, how- 
ever, he failed to do, and in November 1772 a second expedition was 
sent against Broach. The was taken with little difficulty, t))ougI) 
with the loss of General Wedderbura, the connmander of the force. 
The territory acquired by thecapta3« of the city comprised z6a villages. 
In 1783, the countiy under Broach, which by treaty and conquest had 
by that time come to include the lands of Ankleswar, Hdnsot, Behej- 
bdra, and Amod, was by the treaty of Sdlbdi (Salbye) handed over 
to the MardUids— the original conquest to MabUdjf Sindhid, and the 
new acquiations to Ae Feshwd. For nineteen years these territories 
remain^ under Mardthi rule, till in 1803, in consequence of the treaty 
of Bassein, Sindhia’s possessions in Gujardt were invaded by a British 
force, and the city of Broach was again taken. No further territorial 
changes took place till 1818, when, under the terms of the treaty of' 
Poona, three sub-divisions irere added to the District. Since that date 
the history of Broach has been marked by only two events^in 1823, an 
outbreak of KoUs took place, and in 1857 a riot between the Fdrals and 
Musalmdns. The first revenue settlement of the District took place in 
1870-71 ; it will become open to resettlement in 1895-96. 

AdmiuistraiioH . — For administrative purposes, the District Is dividM 
into 5 tdhiks or Sub-division^ m. Amod, Broach, AnRleswar, 
Jambusar, and Waora. The administration in revenue mattem is 
entrusted to a Collector and three Assistants, of whom one is a 
covenanted civil servant. For judicial purposes, the District was 
formerly included within the jurisdiction of the Judge of Surat. It now 
contains 4 civil judges and 1 5 stipendiary magistrates, the average distance 
in nules of villages from the nearest court being is. In the year iS8q-8i^ 
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the total strength of the regular police force was 417 officers and men. 
Of these, under the District superintendent, a were subordinate officers, 
77 inferior subordinate officces^ aa mounted ajnstables, and jis" foot- 
constables, of whom 180 were provided with firearms, and the remainder 
with swords or batons. The cost of maintaining this force was 
These figures show 1 man to e\'ery 3*49 square miles, as compared 
with the area, and i man to every 784 persons, as compared with the 
])opulation j the cost of maintenance being equal to ;£St 9*- per square 
mile, or 5^d. per head of populatbn. With the exception of accom- 
modation provided for a few under-trial prisoners at the head-quarters 
of each Sub-division, there is no prison in the District. All prisoners 
are now conveyed by rail to the District jail in Surat The District 
contains 9 post-offices and 6 telegraph offices, one at each of the 5 
stations on the railway, and a separate Government office at Broach. 

The District local funds, created since 1863 for works of public utility 
and rural education, yielded in 1880-S1 a total of;^i8,552. There 
arc one city and two town municipalities at Broach, Jambdsar, and 
Ankleswar. The total municipal receipts in 1880-81 amounted to 
jSOQsai and fbc eYpeoditurc to ^10,564, the mcidence of taxation 
being 3s. ijd. per head of population within municipal limits, 4s. i|d. 
per head In Broach, and is. ojd. m Jambilsar. Tlie whole amount 
of revenue raised in i88o-8r — imperial, municipal, and local— was 
^a6t,574, or ids. per head of the entire population. Of this, 
;^ja4,a78 was derived from the land revenue; ;^9d49 from excise, 
and ;^i 5,385 irora the sale of stamps. 

In the year iSSo^i, there were 3 superior schools, with an attend- 
ance of 377 pupils, and 214 Government primary schools, or 1 school 
for every 2 inhabited villages, with an average attendance of 11,347 
pupils, or 3*5 per cent, of the total population. Of the total number, 7 
were girls' schools. The whole cost of education to the State amounted 
to ;£689 o. In Broach city there is i library and a local newspapers. 

There are in all 15 fairs or places of pilgrimage, of which iz are 
re-orted to by Hindus, and 4 by Musalmdns. Shukaltirth is annually 
visited by about 25,000 pilgrims. At Bhddbhut and Karod, the number 
varies from 50,000 to ioo,ooa. The chief towns are — (i) Broach, with 
a population (1881) of 37,281 ; (2) Jambusar, population 11,479; ( 3 ) 
Ahkleswak, population 9535 ; (4) Amod, population 5823. 

Medical Aspects ,— District is as healthy as any part of Gujardt, 
and the climate is much more pleo-iant than in those parts of the Pro- 
vince situated farther from the sea. For a series of years ending with 
1849, the average rainfall was about 33 inches; between 1852 and i860, 
the average returns are 41*60 inches; from i860 to 1870, 34 inches; 
36*27 inches in 1872-73, and 3578 in 1873-74. According to the 
Meteorological Report for i88r, the general average rainfall at Broach 
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city is returned at 38*87 inches. Frosts are said to occur at 
intervals of from 10 to 1 a }'ears, sometimes, as in 1835, sufficiently 
severe to destroy the crops. The latter days of ^larch and the month 
of April are the hottest season in the year. At the end of April, west 
and south-west winds begin to blow, and continue till October, when the 
rainy season closes. In the following months, slight easterly winds 
prevail, lasting till the end of December. There are 6 dispensaries, all 
established within the last few years, and one hospital at Broach city. 
During the year i88o>^i, 25,751 persons in all were treated in the 
dispensaries, of whom 25,61a were ont-door and 139 in-door patients ; 
while the civil hospital afforded reUd* to 330 In-patlents and 7560 out- 
patients ; and in the same year 6025 persons were vaccinated. The 
total ntimher of deaths registered throughout the District in the fourteen 
years ending 1879 was 96,570, giving an average annual mortality of 
6S98, or a death-rate of 19*16 per thousand. In 1880, the total number 
of deaths was returned at 10,326, or n death-rate of 31*5 per thousand. 
During the same year the numlx:r of births was returned at 5861, of 
whom 3104 were males, and 2757 females, giving a birth-rate of 16*73 
]rer thousand of population. [Fot further information regarding 
Broach, sec the B&mbay vol. ii pp. 337-569 (Government 

Press, Bombay, 1871). Also Mr. Stack's Mmorandurn on Currtnt 
Land Revaiuo SeMtmtnis^ pp. 434-437 ; the Bombay Cmw Report 
of i8Sr; and the annual Admmhfratwn Reports of the Bombay 
Gai'ernment from 1880 to 1883.] 

Broach. — Sub-division of Broach District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area (i88t) 303 square miles; x town and Z04 villages; occupied 
houses, 33,011. Population (i88r) 110,561, or 366 per square mile. 
Hindus numbered 64,382; Mulutmmadans, 3 '^» 53 i > and 'others,' 
15,648. Almost the whole of this Sub-division is a flat rich 
plain of black soil, stretching towards the north bank of the Nar- 
bada, forty-three miles of whose course lie within its limits. The 
remainder consists of a few islands in the bed of the river, and a 
narrow strip of land on the southern bank, nearly opposite the city of 
Broach. The supply of tank and well water is defective. Of the total 
area of the Sub-division, 14 square miles are occupied by the lands of 
alienated villages. Tlte remainder, according to the revenue survey 
returns, comprises 135,331 acres of occupied land; 10,406 acres of 
cultivable waste ; 39,593 acres of uncultivable waste, and 20,18a acres 
occuined by village sites, roads, tanks, and ilvexs. From the total 
Government area of 135,737 acre^ 19,974 acres have to be subtracted 
on account of alienated lands in State villages., Of the balance of 
115,753 ^cres, the actual area of cultivable State lands, 106,531 acres 
were under cultivation, fallow, or under grass In 1873-74, The 
Government assessment, which was fixed in 1870-71, and remains 
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ia force till iSgc^-igoo, amounts to 5^58,894 net, or an average of 
I os, 5§d. per acre. The Sub'division contained 3 civil and 6 criminal 
courts in 1S83, with two police stations {ihdHds)i strength of regular 
police, 207 menj village watchmen {dtauklddrs)^ 709. 

Broach. — Chief town of the District of the same name in Cujardt 
(Guzerat), Bombay Presidenc)'; situated on the right bank of the 
Karbada (Nerbudda) river, about 30 miles from its mouth. Lat. si'* 43' 
K., long. 73* 2' E. ; area, including suburbs, 3I square miles; number 
of houses, 10,443 J population {i 86 x> 37 *a 8 t» namely, males 19,404, 
and females 17,877, classified as follows: — Hindus, 22,201; Musal- 
mdns, 10,847; Jains, 873; Pdrsis, 2088; Christians, xii; and 
'others,* 1161; municipal revenue (iBBi) ;^798s, or is. 3jd. per 
head of population; municipal expenditure in same year, ;^9256. 

Seen from the southern bank of the h 7 arbadd, or approached by the 
railway bridge from the south, the massive stone wall, rising from the 
water’s edge, and lining the river bank for about a mile, and the 
buildings standing out from the hi^ ground behind, g^ve the town of 
Broach a marked and picturesque appearance. The fortifications, 
though by local tradition ascribed to Sidh Rdj Jaisingjf of Anhihvdra 
(lath century), were, according to the author of the Afiraf-hSfAattdrt) 
built in 1526 A.D., under the orders of Sullen Bahddur, King of 
Ahmaddbad. In the middle of the X7th century (x66o), the walls are 
said to have been destroyed by the Emperor Aurangzeb, and about 
twenty'dve years later, to have been rebuilt by the same monarch as a 
protection against the attacks of the Mardtlida Of late years, the 
fortifications on the land side have been allowed to fall into disrepair, 
and in some places almost every trace of them has disappeared. On 
the southern side, where protection is required against the floods of the 
river, the city wall is kept in good oidcr. Built of large blocks of stone, 
the river face of the wall, raised from 30 to 40 feet high, stretches along 
the bank for about a mile. It is provided with five gates, and the top 
forms a broad pathway. The circuit of the wall includes an area of ftlis 
of a square* mile, which in the centre rises to a height of from 60 to 80 
feet above the surrounding country. This mound, from the broken 
bricks and other debris dug out of it, shows signs of bmng in part at 
least of artificial construction. At the same time, the presence of one 
or two small hillocks to the north of the city favours the opinion that it 
may have been the rising ground on the river bank which led the early 
settlers to choose Broach as the site for a city. Within the ^vali8, the 
streets are narrow, and in some places steep. The houses are ^lerally 
two storeys high, with walls of brick and tiled roofs. In the eastern 
part of the town are some large family mansions said to have been built 
in 179a In the suburbs the houses have a meaner appearance, many of 
them being not more than one storey high, with walls of wattle and daub. 
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The dt; of Brooch was, accordmg to local legend, otigixuiny 
founded by the sage Bhragu, and called Bhrngupur ox Bhragu*s city. 
In the ist century of the Christian era, the sage’s settlement had given 
Us name — Banignza — to a large Province, and had itself become one 
of the chief ports in IVestem India. Tiro hundred years later, it was 
the capital of a Rdjput king ; and in the early part of the 7th century, 
it is said by the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, to have contained 10 
Buddhist convents, with 300 monks and 10 temples. Half a century 
later, Broach was a town of suffident importance to attract some of 
the earliest Musalmin expeditions against Western India. Under the 
Rdjput dynasties of Anhilwdra (746-1300 A.D.), Broach was a flourish- 
ing seaport. During the troubles that followed the overthrow of the 
Anhilwdra kings, the city would seem to have changed hands on more 
than one occasion. But with the exception of two years (1534-36), 
during which it wtia held by the ofiicers of the Emperor Hutniydn, 
Broach remoined (1391 to 1571) under the Musalmdn dynasty of 
Ahmadibdd. About this time, the dty was twice (r536 and 1546) 
plundered by the Portuguese, who, except for its streets, 'so narrew 
most of them that two horsemen could not p.us at the same time,* 
admired the city 'with its magnificent and lofty houses, with 
their costly lattices, the famous ivory and blockwood workshops, 
and its townsmen well skilled in mechanics— chiefly weavers, who 
make the finest cloth in the vroM* {Deeadas if v. 325). In 
1573, Broach was surrendered to the Emperor Akbar by Muzaflar 
Shdh III., the last of the line of Abmaddbfid kings. Ten years later, 
Muzaflar Shdh recovered the ci^, but held it only for a few months, 
when \X again fell into the hands ^ the of DMhi. In 1616 

a British factory, and in 16x7 a Dutch factory, were established at 
Broach. In 1660, some of the forlificadons of the city were razed 
to the ground by the order of the Emperor .Aurangzeh In this defence- 
less state it was twice, in 1675 and 1686, plundered by the Mardthds. 
Afler the second attack, Aurangzeb ordered that the walls should be 
rebuilt, and the city named SukhiMd. In 1736, the Musolmdn com- 
mandant of the port was raised by Nizdm-uhMulk to the rank of Nai^b. 
In April 1771, an attempt on the part of the English to take Broach 
failed } but in November 1773 a second force was sent against the 
town, and this time it was stormed and captured. In 1 783, it was 
handed over to Sindhid, but was retaken in 1803 by the British, an^ 
since that time it has remained in our possession. 

In 1777, the towh is said to have contained 50,000 inhabitants; in 
1819,37,716. The census of 1879 returned 36,932; thntof 1881,37,281. 
The only chisses calling for special notice are, among Hindus, the Bhrdgav 
Brdhmans, who claim to be descendants of the sage Bhragu. The Fdrsfs, 
from the number and antiquity of their Towers of Silence^ are supposed 
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to have settled at Broach as far back as the nth century. Formerly 
shipbuilders and skilled weavers, they have suffered from the decay of 
both trades. Many of them have migrated to Bombay, to improve 
their circumstances ; and the frugality of those that are left enables 
them to keep out of pauperism. The Brahma Kshattris — a writer 
caste — are influential and prosperous. The greater number and most 
wealthy of the trading classes are Srdwaka or Jains. Tlie Musalmdns 
are for the most part in a condition of poverty. 

Broach is one of the oldest seaports in Western India. Eighteen 
hundred years ago, it was a chief seat of the trade then carried 
on between India and the ports of Western Asia. In more recent 
times, though the trade of Gujarat has never again centred in the 
harbours of this District, Broach so far maintained its position, 
that in the 17th ccntui^* it sent ships eastward to Java and Sumatra, 
and westward to Aden and the pons of the Red Sea. Later on, the 
fireign trade of Gujardt collected more and more in Surat, until from 
Surat it was transferred to Bonib.ay. Hie cotton once exported from 
Broach to China and Bengal, was sent through Surat and Bombay; and 
as far back as 1815, Broach ports ceased to have any foreign com- 
merce. They now possess only a coasting trade south to Bombay and 
all the intermediate ports, and north os far as Mdndvi, in Cutch. I'he 
total value of the sea-borne trade of Broach in i88o«8i was ;£6oi,467, 
of which ;^i54>oa6 represented the value of imports, and ;^447»44i 
that of exports. The chief articles of trade are, towards the south, 
ux^iorts — flowers of the viahui tree (Bassia latifolia), wheat, and cotton ; 
imports — molasses, rice, betel-nu^ timber, coal, iron, and cocoa-nut. 
To the west and north the exports are — grain, cotton seed, nmhuA 
flowers, tiles, and firewood ; the imports, chiefly stone for building. 

In andent times, cloth is mentioned as one of the chief articles of 
export from Broach; and in the 17th century, when, the English and 
Dutch first settled in Gujardt, it tros the fame of its cloth manufactures 
that led them to establish factories hi Broach. The kinds of cloth for 
which Broach was apedally known at that time would seem to have 
been bdsfdSt broad and narrow dimitk^ and other fine calicoes. The 
gain to the European trader of having a fluetory at Broach was, that he 
might ‘ oversee the weavers, buying up the cotton yarn to employ them 
all the rains, when he sets on foot his investments, that they may be 
ready against the seawn for the ships.* About the middle of the i7ih 
century, the District is said to have produced more manufactures, and 
those of the finest fabrics, than the same extent of country in any other 
part of the world, not excepting Bengal. In spite of the increasing 
competition of the produce of steam factories in Bombay, Surat, and 
Ahraaddbdd, hondloom weaving in Broach has within the last few years 
shown signs of reviving. 
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With the exception of a stone mosque constructed out of an older 
Hindu temple, the city contains no buildings of interest. To the west 
are the groves of the welMvooded suburbs of Vajalpur, and nonh\vards 
a group of two hills relieves the line of the level plain, wliilc on the 
north'Cast tows of tamarind trees mark where a hundred years ago was 
the Kawdb’s garden, with 'summer i^vilions, fountain^ and canals.^ To 
the cast arc the spots that, to a Hindu, give the town a special interest, 
the site of King BdU’s sacrifice, and the temple of Bhtagu Riahu About 
200 yards from the bastion at the north-west corner of the fort is 
the tomb of Brigadier David Wedderburn, wlro was killed at the siege 
of Broach on 14th November 1772. About two miles west of the fort, 
are a few large and massive tombs, raised to members of the Dutch 
Factory. Beyond the Dutch tombs are the five P^rsf Towers of Silence : 
four being old and disused, and the fifth lately built by a rich Pdrsf 
merchant of Bombay, The city lias been surveyed with a view to pro- 
tect the rights of both the Goverament and the public. The drinking 
winter used by the inhabitants of the intramural parts of the town comes 
almost entirely from the Narbadd. There are but few wells in the city ; 
and, unlike Surat and Ahmadilb 4 d, the custom of having cisterns in 
dwelling-houses for the storage of riuo water is not general. 

Bdbak. — Town and railway station in Schwdn tdluk^ Kardchi 
(Kurrachee) District, Sind, Bombay Presidency; 9 miles west of the 
town of Sehwdn. Lat afi* a6' 30* N., long. 67* 45' 15' e. -Populntion 
(1881) 2836. Municipal revenue in iSSo-Si, ;^305 ; incidence of 
taxation about as; i^d. per head ; expenditure, ;^a46. Post-office, 
school, and police station. Carpets oi good quality tfe manufactured. 
Owing to floods caused by the overflow of the Manchhar Lake, the 
saminddrs have been of late years considerably impoverished. To 
resist these encroachments, the town has been suirounded by a ditch. 
The public health has been affected in consequence, and in 1869 Bdbak 
suffered severely from cholera. The railway station is distant 3 miles 
from the town. 

Biid‘‘Bdd.-^Village and police station in Burdwin District, Bengal, 
Lat. 33’ 34' 30* N., long. 87’ 34' 45* e. 

Buddnn (Budd<f«).^BTiiish D^trictin the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the North-Western Provinces,^ng between 27” 39' and a8* it. 
lat, and between 78" 19' is" and 79* 41' a long.; area, aooi'S.square 
miles j population in 1881, 906,451 souls. Buddun forms the south- 
western District of the Rohilkhortd Divbion. It is bounded on the 
noith-east by Bareli (Bareilly) and the State of Rdmpur, on the north- 
Nvest by Moraddbdd, on the south-west by the Ganges, and on the east 
by Shihiahdnptir. The administrative head-quarters are at the town of 
Budaun. 

Physical The District of Buddun does not inateriatly differ 
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in its main features from the otlier portions of the great Gangetic 
plain. It stretches, with little diversity of surface or scenery, from the 
valley of the Rainganga on the east, to the sacred river which forms its 
boundary on the west, in an almost unbroken succession of ancient 
alluvial uplands. But although its level face is seldom interrupted by 
any elevation greater than a shifting sandhill, yet a closer view discloses 
minor varieties of soil and productions which at first sight escape the 
eye in surveying its somewhat monotonous flats. The District is 
divided into two nearly equal portions by the river Sot, on whose banks 
the town of Buddun occupies a picturesque eminence, crowned by 
mouldering battlements of early architecture. The north- eastern of 
these two regions forms the dividing range between the Sot and the 
Ramgangd, and the soil as it approaches the former stream falls away 
into huge gaping ravines, through which the surface drainage cuts Itself 
an ever-widening course into the channel below. A large part of this 
tract still abounds in heavy jungles of dhdk and wild date, the remnant 
of that famous forest which once surrounded Aonid in Bareilly 
District, and into which the armies of the Mughal Emperors dared not 
penetrate. The estates situated in the heart of this wild region bear 
the name of the Bankati villages. Similar patches of dense brushwood 
may be found scattered here and them in other parts of the District. 
South-west of the Sot lies the central upland tract, a highly cultivated 
plain, comprising the richest agricultural land in Buddun. The jungle 
is, however, rapidly decreasing in area, owing to the demand for 
firewood creat^ by the Oudh and Rohilkband Railway. The 
District is, however, well wooded with timber and fruit trees, and 
there arc few villages without a plantation of some sort. Mango 
groves occupy 33,045 acres, end are often planted in avenues 
along roadsides for the sake of the shade they afford. Beyond it, 
towards the Ganges, rises the high and sandy ridge known as the bhAt\ 
which runs parallel to the river from end to end of the District. It 
consists for the most part of very barren and almost uncultivated land, 
interspersed at wide distances with villages of Ahars, whose cattle graze 
upon the short grass which covers its sandy soil. The lower alluvial 
basin of the Ganges lica to the south of the bhiir i but the fear of 
inundation prevents cultivators from settling on Us uncertain lowlands, 
and vast savannahs of rank grass and tall tdttar reeds accordingly usurp 
the place of tillage. The principal rivers besides the Ganges, the Sot, 
and the Rdmgangd, in order from east to west, are the Aril, the 
Andheri, a tributary of the Aril, the Mahdwa, with its tributaries the 
Chhoiya and the Nakta Nadf. The Ganges is navigable throughout 
the year for boats of large bunlicn j the Rimgangd only in the rainy 
season, except for small countiy' craft. Several shallow lakes (/ 4 //j) lie 
scattered throughout the District, the chief of which, the Daleganj 
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has a length of about 3 miles. The reeds and grasses which grow on 
the surface of these lakes and marshes, are cut by the villages for cattle 
fodder or for thatching purposes. A low belt of porous and somewhat 
marshy clay, intervening between the bkir and the valley of the hlahiiwa, 
probably marks the ancient bed of the Ganges. Kankar^ or nodular 
limestone, used for road metalling, is quarried at several places in the 
District. The only other mineral product is a kind of calcareous marl, 
which is burned into lime. Among the wild animal^ antelope, hog, 
and nil^i are common, and wolves are found on the sandy wastes of 
the bhAr tract. Black partridge, quail, water-fowl, and hares abound, 
while floriken and sand-grouse are occasionally met with. Many 
varieties of fish are caught in the rivers and streams. 

ffis/cry. — Budiun owes its name, ns the accepted tradition records, 
to one Bitdh, an Ahar prince, who founded the city about the year 905 
A.O. His descendants held the surrounding tract for another century, 
and Ahars still form the principal dement of the population through- 
out all the wilder portions of the District In 1028, Say)'id S^l^r 
Masddd OhAil, nephew of Sultdn Mahmiid of Ghazni, invaded the 
country now known as Rohilkhand, and established himself for a time 
in Bu^un. He suffered many losses, however, during his struggle 
with its Hindu possessors, and eventually abandoned his conquest, 
leaving many of his followers behind. In iipd, Rutab-ud-din Aibak, 
Ghiyds-ud-dln’s viceroy in India, captured the fort of BudAun, killed 
the lUjd, and sacked the city. ShamS'Ud-dln Altamsh obtained the 
government of the new dependency, which he exchanged in laio for 
the throne of Delhi. Under his successors, Buddun ranked ns a place 
of great importance j and in Ta$6 gave a second Emperor to Delhi, in 
the person of llukn-ud-din, whose handsome mosque, the Jamd Masjid 
Shamshi, still adorns the city in which he had been governor. During 
the rgtk and 14th centuries, the annals of BudAun ore confined to the 
usual local insurrections and bloody repressions, which form the staple 
of Indian history before the advent of the Mughals. In 1415, MahAbat 
Khdn, the governor, rose in rcbeBion, and the Emperor Khizr Khdn 
marched against liim in vain. After a reign of eleven years* duration, 
the rebellious vassal was compelled in 1426 to surrender to MubArak' 
ShAh, Khizr KhAn's successor. Alam ShAh visited the city in 1449 ; 
and during his stay, his Wnzlr joined with Bahlol Lodi id depriving 
him of all his dominions except BudAun, which he was permitted to 
retain until his death in 1479. His son-in-law, HusAin ShAh of Jaunpur, 
then took possession of the Districti but Bahlol' Lodi soon compelled 
the intruder to restore it to the Delhi Empire. After the establishment 
of the Mughal power, HuroAyUn appointed governors of SambhiU and 
BudAun } but they disagreed, and the Sambhal governor, having taken 
BudAun by siege, put his rival to death. Under the administrative 
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organization of Akhar, Dudiim wns formed in 1556 into a &trkAr 
of Subah Delhi, witich wits granted as a fief to Kdsim AU K.hdn. In 
1571, a great fire consumed the larger part of the city; and in Shdh 
Jahdn’a time the seat of Government was removed to Bareilly (Bareli), 
'J’he rise of the Rohilld )}owcr, which centred in the latter town, 
accelerated the decline of IluddiUL In 1719, during the reign of 
Muiinmniad Shdh, Muhammad Khan Bangash annexed the south- 
eastern portion of the Oistrich including the city, to Farukhdbdd, 
while the Kohillds under Ati Muhammad seized upon the remainder, 
In 1754, however, the Rohillds recovered the pargauds which had been 
united to Farukhdbdd. Their subsei}uent history, and their subjuga- 
tion by the Wa/ir of Oudh, belong more properly to the account of 
Bareilly (Bareli) District. Diindi Khdn of Buddun made his 
jieace with Shujd-ud-dauld before the defeat of Hdfiz Rahmat Khdn, the 
national leader, at Mirdnpur Katra in 1774 ; but after that event the 
Wazir attacked him, notwithstanding his submission, and took i) 05 ses- 
sion of Buddun. 

In 1801, the District passed with the rest of Rohilkhand under 
British rule. Originally, it formed iiart of Moraddbdd District ; but in 
1805, fotir of its parjiamis were transferred to Bareilly, namely, Ujhdni, 
Usahdt, Budduu, and Kot Salbdhan. In 1833, a District of Sahaswdn 
was erected into a separate charge, comprising portions of Moraddbdd, 
Bareilly, and Aligarh. Fifteen years later, the head-quarters were trans- 
ferred to Buddun, a kirgcr and more important post than Sahaswdn. 
In 1845, the Aligarh pargands lying beyond the Ganges were handed 
over to the Dodb District of Etal^ to which they more naturally belong, 
Since that period no territorial changes have taken place. The Mutiny 
of 1857 alone breaks in upon the peaceful course of civil administra- 
tion. News of the outbreak at Meerut reached Buddun on 15th May. 
A fortnight later, the treasure guard mutinied, plundered the .treasury, 
and broke open the jail. The dvU officers then found themselves 
compelled to leave for Fatehgarb. On the snd of June, the Bareilly 
mutineers marched in, and on the 17th, Abdul Rahim Khdn assumed 
the government of the District. As usual, disturbances broke out 
between the Hindus and the Musalmdn- leaders ; and in July and 
August, the Muhammadans fought two regular battles with the Thdkurs, 
whom they completely defeated. At tlie end of August several European 
fugitives crossed the Ganges into tlie District, and were protected at 
Dataganj by the landholders. After the fell of Wnliddd Khdn’s fort 
at Mdlagarh, that rebel chieftain passed into Buddun in October, but 
found it advisable to proceed to Fatehgarb. On the sth of November, 
the Musalmdns defeated the Ahars at Gunaur, and took possession of 
that taksili hitherto held by our police, To^va^ds the close of January 
1858, the rebels, under Nidz Muhammad, marched against Fatehgarb, 
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but ^-ere met by Sir Hope Grants force at Shamsihid and utterly 
dispersed. Nidz Muhammad then returned to Buddun, On the 37th 
of April, General Penny’s force defeated the rebels at Kakrala, Iiut cite 
General hiinsclf was killed in the action ; while Major Gordon fell upon 
tliem in the north, near Bisauli. Their leaders fled to Bareilly, and 
managers were nt once appointed to the viirious pargands on behalf 
of the British Government. By the 12th of May, Budiun came 
once more into our hands, though Tantia Topi with his fugitive army 
afterwards crossed this portion of Rohilkhand into Oudh, on the syth, 
Brigadier Coke’s column entered the District on the 3rd of June, and 
Colonel Wilkinson’s column from Bareilly on the 8th. Order was then 
permanently restored, and has not since been menaced. 

BopuhUon . — The Census of i88x showed a slight decrease ns com- 
pared with the previous enumeration in 187a. In 187a, the population 
was returned at 934,670; and in i88x (the area being the same) at 
906,451, showing a decrease of 28,2x9, the 9 years. 

The Census of 1881 was taken over an area of 2001 square miles ; it 
disclosed a total population of 906,451 persons, distributed among 
1834 villages or townships, and inbnbiling 102,902 houses. From 
tliese data the following averages may be deduced : — ^Persons per 
square mile, 452*8; villages per square mile, 0*91; houses per square 
mile, 51*4: persons pec village, 489; persons per house, 8*8. Classifled 
according to sex, there were-r-males, 487,351;, females, 419,100; pro- 
portion of males, 53*78 per cent As regards religious distloctions, the 
Hindus numbered- 767,955, or 84*6 per cent ; while the Musalixiins 
amounted to only . 138,687, or 15*3 per cent The proportion of 
Muhammadans is smaller in Buddun than in any other District of 
Rohilkhand, except Shdhjahdnpur. The Census also returned 160 
persons Jains, 40 Sikhs, and 309 Christians or ' others.’ Among the 
various Hindu castes, Brdhmans numbered 60,863; Rijputs, 63,562; 
Baniyds, or trading class, 33,480 ; Ahars, graziers on the 6 AAr tract, 
the predominant caste in the District, 133,085 ; Chamiis, landless 
agriculturists, who have emerged under British rule from the position 
of serfs, 133,085: Gadarias, or shepherd caste, 37,811; l^chhfs, 
cultivators, 107,930 ; Kahdrs, labourers and palanquin-bearers, 37,746 ; 
Kdyasths, 9778; and Kurmls, 6374. The Musalmdn population com- 
prised 66,024 Sunnis, 370 Sluds, 7 Wahdbis, and 107 of unspedfied 
denominations. The total agricultural population of all ages and both 
sexes amounted to 672,773. As regards the occupations of the people, 
the Census report classifles the male populatbn into the following six 
main divisions (1) Professional class, including Government officials 
and the learned professions, 527a; (3) domestic, servants, hotel and 
lodging-house keepers,- etc,, 1426;' (3) commerdal class, including 
merchants, traders, carriers, etc, 6079; (4) agricultural and pastoral 
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class, including gardeners, 248,543 J ( 5 ) manufacturing, artisan, and 
other industrial classes, 44,500; (6) indefinite and non-productive 
(comprising 23,735 labourers and *57*796 unspecified, including male 
children), 181,531. Three predatory races infest the District— the 
Bhantus, a Hindu tribe who wander about in large gangs of from 20 to 
SO persons, and live entirely by begging and stealing; the Habdrahs, 
also Hindus, who form smaller bands, and occasionally undertake field 
awk; and the Sansiaa, a vagrant Musalmdn clan who t^ss over from 
the Dodb, and bear a lid reputation for kidnapping children. Seven 
towns contain a population exceeding 5000 souls — namely, Budaun, 
33,680 J SaKASWAN, 14.605* U/HANT, 7185; ISLAMNAOAR, 5890; 
AI.APUR, 5630; Bilsi, 6301; and Kakrala, 58^0. Bisaum, which 
had less than 5000 inhabitants at the date of the Census, is also a con- 
siderable town, with many fine Palhdn buildings, including a handsome 
mosque. Of the 1834 towns and villages comprising the District, 543 
contain less than two hundred inhabitants ; 741 h*tve from two to five 
hundred; 381 from five hundred to a thousand; 133 from one to 
two thousand; ig from two to three thousand; 10 from three to five 
thousand; 5 from five to ten thousand; 1 from ten to fifteen thousand ; 
and I from twenty to fifty thousand inhabitants. 

AgyituUun. — The District contains aooi square miles, of which 
1370 are cultivated, 381 ore cultivable, and 950 are uncultivable. The 
Tertile upland of DudAun consists of a light loam, merging gradually 
into the poor and almost barren sand of the bMr region; but the 
District also comprises considerable fringes of lowland, known as khddir 
and tarAl The hMiUr is composed of porous clay, capable of pro- 
ducii^ two crops a year fat many seasons in succession ; it occupies 
the deserted channel of the Ganges, where water may always be found 
at a few feet below the surface. It k specially adapted for rice, which 
is always grown for the autumn harvest ; while barley and wheat follow 
immediately os spring crops. The ^rdi comprises the modern alluvial 
fringe along the present beds of the Ganges and the RimgangA. The 
valley of the former river contains several large patches of Usarhnd, 
whitened by the destruedve saline effioxescence known as re/i, which 
appears upon the surface after inundations or heavy rain. The mode 
of tillage does not differ from that of other North-Western Districts. 
The kharif or autumn crops include cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, rice, 
jodr, bdjrdi and moth; the raH or spring crops consist chiefly of wheat, 
barley, oats, peas, and other cereals or pulses. There is no canal 
irrigation in the District, the fields being watered either from wells, 
lakes, ponds, swamps, or rivers; about 24 per cent, of the entire culti- 
vated area is irrigated in this manner. Manure is not employed for 
the ordinary agricultural staples, but is copiously applied to the lands 
immediately around the villages, which produce poppy, tobacco, vege- 
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tables, and other choice crops. The ordinary modes of personal and 
communal tenure exist in Buddun, divisible into the three chief heads 
of eaminddri^ patliddri^ and bhdyadtdrd. The Edjputs are the great 
landowning caste, and they hold in all 622 estates, The Shaikh 
Musalmdns rank next with 346 estates, and the Ahnrs third with 194. 
Where many small proprietors exist, the owner often cultivates the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of hia land ; but, as a rule, the greater 
portion is leased to cultivating tenants. Out of the total cultivated 
area of 891, 189 acres, 139,106 acres are held by the proprietors as sir 
or homestead j while 561,212 acres are tilled by tenants with rights of 
occupancy, and 190,871 acres by tenants-at-will. The average area 
cultivated in 1881 by each head of the agricultural population (672,773, 
or 74*22 per cent of the District population) was 1*72 acres; the 
amount of Government land revenue and cesses levied from the land- 
holders was ras,944 ; and the amount of rental, including cesses paid 
by the cultivators, was ;^236,54o, or nn average of 5s. a^d. for each 
cultivated acre. Besides the rent, however, the income of the landlord 
receives considerable additions freun the customary dues or cesses 
which tenants present upon certain stated occasions. Each agricultural 
tenant must supply a measure of bran in the spring, and a bundle of 
fodder in the autumn ; he must plough bis landlord's fields twice a 
year, at the festivals of ffo/i and DasaMra, end must lend his cart to 
carry home the harvest In like manner, the oilman must offer a jar 
of oil, the tanner a pair of shoes, and the potter 50 earthen vessels a 
year ; while the tailor is similarly bound to make four suits of clothes 
for his landlord, who supplies the doth, but pays nothing for the labour. 
These dues ^ive the proprietor great social coaseqaence as the chief 
jiersonage in his own village; and the tenants in return expect from 
him many favours, which would not be shown if they were remiss in 
discharging their customary obligations. The situation of Buddun, 
lying apart from the busy channels of trade, has produced 0 less rapid 
rise in prices and wages than has occurred in many neighbouring 
Districts. Tlie construction of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
however, has greatly added to the facilities for distributing the local 
produce, and rents and prices have both felt the inOuence of this 
important change. Coolies and ■ unskilled labourers receive from 
s^d. to 3|d. per diem ; agricultural labourers, a^d. to 3d. per diem ; 
and bricklayers or carpenters, 6d. to is. per diem. The prices current 
of food-stuffs ntled as follo^vs in 1880: Wheat, 15 sers per rupee, or 
7s. fid. per cwt.; rice (best), fi sers per rupee, or 18s. Sd. per cwt.; rice 
(common), 14I ssrs per rupee, or 78. 8d. per cwt. ijodr, ai sers per 
rupee, or 5s. 4d. per cwt ; Mjrtif x8| sers per rupee, or' 65. id. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities . — ^Floods on the Ganges and Atahdwa occur to a 
greater or less extent every year; and when they rise unusually high om 
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late, iniicli of the aiitumii crop Is carried away. The loss, however, is 
not considerable, as the banks of these rivers are lined with jungle, and 
onl}* occasionally cultivated by speculative proprietors. But Buddun 
suffers greatly from drought, the common scourge of all Upper India. 
The first recorded famine occurred in the year 1761, when many of the 
people died, an<l largo numlicrs em^rated. The next severe scarcity 
took place in 1803-04, when the autumn crops utterly failed, and the 
sjiring harrest was far below the average. In the great famine of 
1837-38, Biiditun suifered the extreme of misery, thousands died of 
survation, grain rose to unattainable prices, and the police found them- 
selves powerless for the preservation of order. In i86o> tlie autumn 
crops again failed, and no rain fell after September; tlic spring sowings 
accordingly perished, niid many poisons died of starvation. The price 
of grain beg.in to rise in August i860, and continued high till March 
i86t, when it gradually fell, and in October ordinary rates once more 
prevailed. In 1S68, the rains partially failed, and distress arose in 
1869, os the autumn han’est had only jiroduced half its average yield ; 
but timely showers in January and February 1S69 prevented the scarcity 
from ever reaching famine pitdi, although relief operations on an 
extended scale became ncccssarj'. 

Commgret't et (. — The trade of Buddun, which is chiefly confined to 
ogricuUural produce, centres in the three towns of Budaun, Sahaswah, 
and Bitsf. 'The last-named mart fonus the main distributing agency 
for European goods and imported wares in this part of Rohilkhand. 
Its imports include chintz, salt, ^occrics, iron, metal-work, and fAn ; 
while its exports consist cliicfly of sugar, grain, and leather, The Only 
manufacturing industries, apart from the simplest forms of weaving, the 
making of rough agricultural tool^ and of brass or earthen domestic 
vessels, is indigo manufacture and sugar-refining. The principal seat 
of the former is at Bilsi, where a European firm has a large factory, 
with branches in other parts of the District. A great fair takes place 
at Kakora, on the last day of Kartik, attended by about 100,000 
persons. Other la^ fairs ore held at Chdopur (20,000 visitors), Suk- 
hela (10,000), Lakhanpur (7000), and Bdra Chirra (5000). The Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway cuts the District in two places. The main 
line from Bareilly (Bareli) to Chandausi traverses the north-eastern 
angle for a length of 16 miles, with 3 stations — ^namely, Karengf (better 
known as Mahmiidpur), Oabtdra, and Asafpur. The Moroddbdd and 
Aligarh branch runs through the north-western comer for a distance of 
13 miles to Rdjghdt on the Ganges, where it crosses the river by an 
iron bridge. The two stations on this branch of the line are Balrald 
and Dhandri. Good roads connect lUl the principal centres of popula- 
tion; the most important being that from Bareilly to Hdthras, through 
Buddun and Ujhdni, crossing the Ganges at Kachhlaghdt by a bridge 
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of boats. Four other similar bridges exist at Aniipsbahr, Rijghdt, 
Kddirchauk, and Suidj]migbdt — the last two on the Etah and Fateh- 
garh roads rcspectiVefy. lYic Ganges is navigable throughout the year 
for boats of large bui then. 

Administration , — The District staff usually comprises a Collector- 
Magistrate, T Joint and i Assistant Magistrate, i Deputy !Magistratc, 
and 5 tahsUdArs. The Judge of ShihjahanpiiT holds civil jurisdiction 
over the entire District ; the criminal juristliction being under the 
charge of the additional Judge of Bijuaur and Budaun j the Judge of 
Bareilly has charge of the remainder. Four munsif's courts are also 
established at East and West Buddun, Sahaswdn, and Bisauli. The 
whole amount of revenue — imperial, municipal, and local — raised in 
the District in 1876, amounted to ;^i49i9o8, of which ;^ioa,9t4, or 
a little more than two-thirds, was contributed by the land-tax. In 

1880- 81, the imperial revenue amounted to ;£i20i544, of which 

;^io3,6a5 was derived from the land; the cost of officials and police 
of all kinds, in the same year, was;^2o,644. The regular police force 
in 1880 numbered 393 officers ahd men, besides a municipal or town 
force of asa meo of ail ranks, aiainteined at a total cost of ;^68o4, of 
which ^^5490 was contributed from provincial and ;^i3i4 from local 
funds. In addition, there were 2031 village watchmen (ckaHkfddrs), 
maintained at an estimated coat of District contains but 

one jail, which had a daily average of 379 prisoners in i88r, including 
14 fcmalea There were 7 Imperial and zi District^ post-offices in 
1877, besides 5 telegraph stations on the Oudh and Robilkhand Rail- 
way. The number of Government aided or inspected schools in 

1881- 88 was 160, with a roll of 4239 pupils on 3iBt March 1882. 
This is exclusive of unaided or uninspected schools. The Census 
Report returned 4828 boys and 335 girls as under instruction in 1881, 
besides 12,475 males and an females os able to read and write^ but 
npt under instruction. The Government District school is of the 
lower middle grade, nnd has a boarding-house attached, for boys from 
a distance. There arc aided schools under the superintendence of 
the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. For fiscal and adminis- 
trative purposes, the District is divided into 5 tahsils iz '^rgands, 
contmning, at the date of settlement in 1870, an aggregate number of 
3140 estates, held by 30,104 registered proprietors or coparceners. 
Municipalities have been e.stablished ^ Budauk, Bilsi, Ujhani, and 
Sahaswan. In i88o-8r, their joint revenue amounted to ;^3253, or 
IS. 4^d. per head of population {51,690) within municipal limits. ' 

Medical As/ects . — The climate of Budaun resembles that of other . 
Districts in Robilkhand, being somewhat cooler and moistcr -than the 
adjacent portions of the Doab, owing to the greater proximity of 
the hills and the damp submontane tract. The average rainfall 
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during 31 years lias amounted to 32*49 inches per annum. The 
maximum during this period w,is 44*1 inches in 1871, and the minimum 
i4'o inches in 1S68, when the danger of famine was imminent. The 
mean annual temperature reached 76* F. in 1871, with a maximum 
monthly average of 91" in June, and a minimum of 58“ F. in January. 
The total mmibcr of deaths recorded in the year 1880 was 24,951, or 
27*52 per thousand of the population. Charitable dispensaries have 
been established at buddun, Sahaswdn, Gunraur, Isldmnagar, Bisauli, 
Ddtnganj, Uschdt, and Bflsi. These eight institutions afforded relief 
in 1881 to 60,172 persons, of whom 1624 were in-door patients. [For 
further information regarding BudAun liisliict, see the Gaufteer the 
Nori/t-JVisferu Pravinm^ vol. v. pp. 1-236 (Allahdbdd, 1879), Also 
the SsttUmeAt Piport of the Distrid^ by C. P. Carmichael, Esq., 1873 j 
the Notlk-Wtskrn Provinets Census Report and the Annual 

Administration Reports from 18S0 to 18S3.] 

Buddun. — Head-quarters taksil of Budaun District, North-Western 
Provinces, lying along the northern bank of the Ganges, and com- 
prising the parjpanAs of Buddun and Ujhiini. Area, 466 square 
miles, of which 309 are under cultivation. PopuLition (1881) 222,312. 
I.and revenue, ;^*i.337 ♦ total revenue, ;^a4,2io; rental paid by 
cultivators, j^55, 340. The Subdivision contains 2 civil and 6 criminal 
courts, with two police stations {phdnds ^ ; strength of regular police, 56 
men ; village watchmen {ekaukiddrs)^ 326. 

HiiriA nfi — City, municipality, and administrative head quarters of 
Budaun District, N'orlh-Westem Provinces. Lat. 28’ 2' 30" N., long, 
79* 9' 45* about a mile cast of the left bank of the river Sot, 

and consists of an old and a new town. The former stands on a com- 
manding eminence, and contains the for^ the ruins of whose enormous 
ramparts of early architecture gird it round on three sides. Handsome 
mosque, originally a Hindu temple, built of massive stone, and crowned 
by a dome of singular beauty. Besides the usual District Courts, Buddun 
contains a dispensary, school, municipal hall, jail, church, and chapel of 
the American Methodist Mission, which maintains seveml girls* schools 
in different parts of the town. Although intersected at all points by 
good metalled roads, the town stands apart from the modern course of 
traffic, owing to tiie growth of railways which have somewhat diverted 
its trade. Papulation (1881) 33,68^ namely, 19,492 Muhammadans, 
34,134 Hindus, and 54 Christians; area of town site, 415 acres. Miini- 
cijial income (iSSi-82) o*" a” average of zs. sId. per head 

of the population. Biiddun was founded, according to tradition, by 
Budh, an Ahar prince, about 905 a 4>., and held by his descendants 
till the invasion of Sayyid SdUr Skfasdiid Ghdzf, nephew of Mahmtid 
of Ghazni, in 1028. Sacked by Kutab-ud-din in 1186. The city 
formed the seat of government for a sarkir under the Fathdns and 
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Mughals, but it was almost entitely destroyed by fire in 1571. During 
the reign of Shdh Jahan (Z627-Z658), the seat of the Governorship was 
removed from Buddun to Bareilly. On the death of the Emperor 
Fnrukh Siyyar in 1719, the Nawdb of FarukMbdd seized the city, from 
whose son it was wrested about thirty years later, by the Roliillds 
under Hdiiz Rahmat. In 1774, Buddun, witlr the rest 0/ Rohilkhand, 
Avas annexed by the Nawdb Wazir of Oudh, whose deputies governed 
the city tiU its cession to the British in 1801. On the outbreak of 
the rebellion in May 1857, the treasury guard at Buddun mutinied, 
and being joined by the townspeople, broke open the jail, and burned 
the civil station. A Native Government was then established, and 
remained in power till General Benny’s victory at Rakrdla in the follow- 
ing April, when the rebel governor fled the city, and order was again 
re-established. 

Buddh Gayd (or JBodA Gayd). — Village in Gayd District, Bengal. 
T^at. 24* 41' 45* M., long. 85* 2’ 4" E. Situated about 6 miles south of 
Gayd town, on the west bank of the PhdlgiS or Nildjan river, just above 
its junction with the Mohdna. The ruins at this place are among the 
most interesting and famous in India, for it is acknowledged to have 
been the dwelling-place of Sakya Muni or Buddha, the princely founder 
of the Buddhist religion, who flourished in the 6th century before the 
Christian era. According to Gencml Cunningham, Buddha had ascended 
a mountain to the south-east of Gayd, called Bidgbodhi, for the purpose 
of dwelling in silent solitude on its snmroit ; but being disturbed by the 
tremblings caused by the flight of die god of the mountain, be descended 
on the south-west side, and went a| miles to the tree (Ficus retigiosa) 
ax Buddh Gayd. Kidway in the decent, there was a cave (meniiened 
by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian) where Buddha rested with bis legs 
crossed. Under the filial tree the sage sat in mental abstmetion for 
flve years, until he obtained Buddha-hood->absolute enlightenment. 
This celebrated kxiM dr/m, or Tree of Wisdom, has long ago dis- 
appeared; but a lineal descendant of the famous fig is now within the 
courtyard of the great temple, and is reverenced as the sacred tree 
itself both by Hindus and Buddhists, many of the latter coming from 
Nepdl, Arakan, Burma, and Ceylon on pilgrimage to the holy siiot. 
To the east is a massive brick temple, described below. The rdjdstMn 
or palace in the northern portion of the ruins, now partially restored, 
measures 1482 feet by 1006 in its greatest dimensions; it was probably 
the residence of the Buddhist King Asoka (250 B.C.), and his successors 
on the throne of Magadha. Immediately south of the -palace, and 
on the spot where Buddha sat under the sacred tree, in the 6th 
century b.c, King Asoka built a small temple, chra 350 B.C. Recent- 
explorations have brought to light remains of this ancient shrine buried 
under the foundations of the existing one, which wa» built by a Burmese 
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king in the early years of the i4lh century a.d. on the site of Asokd's 
early vlhart described by Hwen Thsang. 

The temple of the Z4th century fell In its turn into decay, and 
its ruins have become the subject of antiquarian research. General 
Cunningham has published the results of his labours in the of 
the Archaolof^tAxl ^ttrvey. A few years ago, the Burmese Government 
attempted a restoration of the great temple, but without success. The 
Bengal Government thereu|zon undertook the work, and placed it in 
the hands of Mr. J, D. Begtar, who has kindly furnished the following 
description of this celebrated shrine. The existing temple of Biiddh 
G.iya consists externally of a tall ^ire about 47 feet square at the base, 
rising from a terrace 80 feet long by 78 feet wide. The terrace itself 
is 30 feet high, and the spire, without the pinnacle, rises to a height of 
nearly 160 feet above the floor below. The tower is hollow, and con- 
sists of four tiers of chambers, the tw’o lower chambers of which have 
been always accessible. A third chamber has long been visible, owing 
to tlie falling off of the masonry in front \ and the existence of a fourth, 
reaching to the very top of the square portion of the tower, was 
disclosed during the recent repairs. The lowest chamber originally 
enshrined a clay figure of Buddha, which was demolished by the 
Burmese during the repairs they undertook in 1878, and replaced by 
a misshapen gilt brick and mortar figure. This has in its turn been 
removed and replaced by the largest stone figure of Buddha that could 
be found in Buddh GayK. The figure rests on a great raised throne of 
stone, which itself encloses and buries a more ancient small throne, 
within which were found deposits of precious stones which have 
been placed in the Museum at Calcutta. 

The upper chamber contains a masonry throne, also enclosing an 
inner and smaller one, but it has been always empty. The temple 
was enclosed within what is known as the Buddhist railing, portions 
of which were found buried beneath the accumulated debris of cen- 
turies, and have been as far as po^ble set up in their original positions. 
Tile character of the inscriptions, as well as the boldness and style of 
the sculptured scenes and oriiamenUtion^ indicate the date of the 
construction of the railing to be the 3rd century b.c. Several pillars 
of this interesting railing were, howc^r, carried off many years ago by 
the mahani or head priest of the adjacent monastery, and now support 
the verandah round the great (juadmngle of the mahati/'s residence. 

Within the court of the temple, remains of nil the ancient buildings 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang hn^ been found buried under an 
accumulation of rubbish to a depth of nearly 30 feet in places. The 
outside of the wall of the great monastery, adjoining and to the north 
of the great temple, mentioned by Hwen Thsang^ has also been 
exhumed and found in a fair state of preservation. It is adorned with 
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nicbcs and scidpturcd figures, mostly, however, m fragments. Bxcnva> 
tions to the south of the temple have brought to light a handsome 
flight of stone steps leading into what was a tank, with remains of 
ornamental cloisters on the north bank. On the east, and in front of 
the temple, besides numerous minor objects of interest, the remains 
have been exhumed of a stone gateway consisting of very massive 
pillars and architraves profusely ornamented On the west side of the 
temple, the fall of a wall in i8£o disclosed the original back wall of the 
temple. Buried 30 feet under the debris, a handsomely ornamented 
throne was found, in the vicinity of which were fragments very much 
decayed, of the holy tree. The accumulation of rubbish has 
caused the elevation of the modem representative of this ancient 
to Q height of 45 feet above the or^nal plan of the courtyard. A 
deposit of precious stones was also found here within a plaster figure 
of Buddha, wliich was seated in a niche immediately over the throne. 
These relies, too, have been placed in the Calcutta Museum. 

Pilgrims visit Buddh Gayi by thousands, and deposit their ofTerings 
tinder the sacred /f/al tree; but since the abolition of the fees 
formerly levied, tlic exact number cannot be accurately estimated. 
Close by the temple is a large convent of Sanyisfs, the mahant or 
abliot of which shows visitors over the convent after they have visited 
the temple. 

Buddh Gayd is now easily reached by the Patnd and Gayd State line, 
which leaves the East India Railway at Bankipur, and brin^ pilgrims 
to Gayil station six miles by road from the Buddh Gayd shrines. 

Buddhain (or Bvidhavana} ^Fo-tho^fa-na’ of Hwen Thsang). 
— Hill in Gayd District, Behgai ; xy miles north-east of Kurkihdr 
village. I.nt. 35” N., long. 85* 31' e. On account of its commanding 
position, it was made one of the stations of the great Trigonometrical . 
Survey. 

Buddri. — ^Town in Partdbgarh (Protdpgarh) District, Oudh. — Sh 
Bkadri. 

Budge-Budge. — Village in Twenty-four Paigands District, Ben^l. 
— See Baj-Baj. 

BudBtea (or BurJi&na), — South-western ArArf/ of MuznlTamagar -Dis- 
trict, North-Western Provinces, lying between the West Kdli Nadf and 
the Jumna, and traversed by the Hindan river and the Eastern Jumna 
Canal. Area, s86 square miles, of which a 15 are cultivated. Population 
(1881) 169,650; land revenue, .^^*8,696; total revenue, ;^3t|849; 
rental paid by cultivators, ;£72,o47. The tahAl contains a criminal 
courts ; but in civil matters the jurisdiction is vested in the ittmeif of 
Shamil.' Three police stations (fAdmfr); strength of regular police, 36 
men ; municipal or town police, 48; village watchmen {f:haHkiddrs\ 336. - 

Budlldua. — Town in Budhdna tnMli Miisafihraagar District, North- ' 
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Western Provinces, and hcad-(iiiarters of Budhdna tahii. Situated on 
the right bank of the river Hindan, distant from MuxaUfarnagar tq 
mile*? south-west. Ut. 39" 16' 50" x., long. 77“ 31' 10" e. ; population 
(r88i) 6232, namely, 3937 Hindus, 2251 Musalmdns, 43 Jains, and 
I un>]>ccllled. A small municipal income is derived from a house-tax 
for police and conservancy [lurposes under the provisions of Act xx. 
of 1S56. ’ITic outer walls of the bouses adjoin each other so as to form 
n kind of fortification, through which four openings, called gates, give 
access to the town. first-class police station, jxist-officc. 

Malarious fever occasionally prevails. During the Mutiny tlie old fort 
of IJudhdna was occupied by Khairdti Khdn of Farasauli, with the 
assistance of the Jaula people, but recxn'ercd on the 15th of September 
1857. 

Budhiti. — Village in Khulni IHstrict, Bengal. luit, as” 37' x., 
long. 89' 12' E. Once a very flourishing place, and still a considerable 
trading vill.'ige. In 1857 it contained a police station, salt warehouse 
landholder’s revenue cour^ and many rice granaries ; markets 
were held twice a week. Ruins of extensive roasoniy buildings arc 
visible, and there is a set of xa temples dedicated to Siva, called 
Dwddas maniir. Annual faim are held at the Hindu festivals of the 
BiiS’/d/nf, DurgApiijd^ and KdlipujA, 

Budhpur. — Village in Mdnbbdm District, Bengal ; situated on the 
Kdsii (Cossye) river. Lat. 33* 58' 15" x., long. 86” 44' s. Extending 
for two miles along the bank are several ruins of what are thought to be 
Jain temples. A number of carved slabs of stone are scattered about ; 
and an extensive collection of octagon.al headstones is believed to 
mark the graves of the early settlers. About four miles to the north, 
at Pdkbird, is a group of temples with a colossal figure, about 9 feet 
high, supposed to represent one of the Tfrthankaras or deified saints 
of the Jains. 

Budlhil — in Chitaldnlg (Chitaldroog) District, Mysore 
Native State. Contains 6 hobUSi with 164 primary and 54 secondary 
villages. Area, 369 square miles; population (1872)37,337. Land 
revenue (i88o-8r}, exclusive of water-rates, ;^S3oa. Cocoa-nut palms 
are largely grown. Head-quarters at Huliydr, 

BudihdL'- VilLige in Budihdl tdluk^ Cliitnldriig District, Mysore 
Native State, and forrnerly head-quarters of the Budihdl hfluk, Lat. 
13” 37' N., long. 76" 28' E. ; population (187a) 821. The fort, erected 
by an official under the Vijayanagar dynasty, contains several inscrip- 
tions of the i6th century. It suffered during the wars between the 
Muhammadans and Mardthds, and is now in a ruinous .state. It 
was one of tHe last places at which the insurgents held out during the 
disturbance of 1S30. The head-qunrters of the .tdluk of the same name 
have been transferred to Huliyat. 
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Blidfkot Fort oj AshH% — Village in Koldr District, Mysore 
Native State. Lnt. la* 54' 40" N., long. 78" 9' 50" e. ; population 
(t88x) 1266. Birthplace of Hudar Alt, vrho woa bom in 1722, vhcn 
his father, Fateh Muhammad Khdn, was living at Bifdikot as Faujdar 
of Koldr under the Natvab of Sint. Small fair held weekly on Mondays, 
attended by 100 persona. 

Buflhrlo Roola {LUp ICyufOH, or ^Turtle Island ’).~Lat. id” rg' to 
16* 22' N., long. 94” la' E., bearing nearly s.^w. from Calvcntura Rocks, 
and distant therefrom 10 or ii leagues. A group of rugged detached 
rocks extending nearly north and south for 3 miles, and lying off the 
coast, 29 miles from shore, bearing north from the western extremity of 
Cape Negraia, British Burma. The North Buffalo is about half a mile 
to the south'West of South Buffalo Island, and separated from it by 
the Perforated and Pillar Rocks. On the west side of the rocks the 
soundings are regular>~2o fathoms about a mile from them, and 50 or 
60 fathoms at 5 leagues distant. 

Bdkera. — Village in Alahy^r-jo-Tando tdtnkt Haidardbid District, 
Sind, Bombay Presidency; 18 mites east from Haidnrilbdd. Popula- 
tion about 700, chiefly Musalmdns, engaged in agriculture, trade, and 
Ashing. There are four tombs here held in some repute by the Musal- 
mdn community ; one, that of Shaikh Banni>otrd, is said to be 500 
years old; another, Fir Pozl Shdh’s, 400 years old A fair is held at 
these tombs twice a year, and is attended by thousands of Musolmdns. 

Bukkaoherla. — ^Village in Anantdpur District, Madras Residency. 
The site of an important water project in conneaion with the Tdngdb- 
hadro irrigation system. This jwoject, now completed, consists of 
anicuts across the Penndr and Badrdpurnala rivers ; a canal 18 miles in 
length and 52 yards broad, with an average depth of 7 feet of water, to 
feed the Anantdpur, Singindmnlla, XondapUr, and Periir tanks ; and a 
great reservmr in the place of the present Bukkodierla tank ; erected at 
a cost of ;^i3S,i5o; irrigates about 11,000 acres of waste land, which 
now yields in land revenue ;£‘64oo per annum. 

Bukkapatnam.-^Town in Anantdpur District, Madras Presidency; 
situated on the Trunk Road from Bangalore to Bcllary. Population 
(1881) 3680. The station of a sub-magistrate and police force. 
Besieged in 1740 by the Fdlcgdr of Raidrdg. The Pdle^r of Belloiy 
raised the siege, and, having been admitted as an ally within the forti- 
Acations, seized the place. The tank here is the largest in the District, 
and possesses some historical interest. Tt is formed by a dam, er^ted - 
400 years ago across the ChitriviUi river, connecting the two .low 
ranges of hills which hank that stream, and irrigates 3500 acres, yielding 
£2 100 per annum in laud revenue. 

Bukkar6yaaajntidTam. — Villa^^ in Armntdpur District, Msdras 
Presidency.— Bakkarayasamuj>8AU. 
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Bnkkur {Bakhar \ — Forlified island in the river Indus, lying be- 
tween the towns of Sukkur (Sakhar) and Roliri, in Shikdrpur District, 
Sind, Bombay Presidency. I-at. 27* 43* 43" N., and long. 68" 56' 30" E. 
Bukkur is a rock of limestone, oval in shape, 800 yards long, 300 wide, 
and about 25 feet in height The channel separating it from the Sukkur 
shore is not more than 100 yards wide, and, when the river is at its 
lowest, about 15 feet deep in the middle. The eastern channel, or that 
which divides it from Roliri, is much broader, being, during the same 
state of the river, about 400 yards wide, with a depth of 30 feet In the 
middle. The Government telegraph line from Rohri to Sukkur crosses 
the river here by the island of Bukkur. A little to the north of Bukktir, 
and separated from it by a narrow channel of easy passage, is the small 
isle of Khwija Kliizr (or Jind Pfr), containing a shrine of much 
sanctity j while to the south of Bukkur is another islet known as Sddh 
Bela, well covered with foliage, and idso possessing some sacred shrines. 
Almost the whole of the island of Bukkur is occupied by the fortress, 
the walls of which are double, and from 30 to 35 feet high, with nume- 
rous bastions ; they are built partly of burnt and unburnt brick, are 
looplioled, and have two gateways, one facing Rohri on the east, and 
the other Sukkur on the west, llie fort presents a line appearance 
from the river, and has a show of great strength, which in reality it does 
not possess. Until 18764 Bukkur was used os a jail subsidiary to that 
at Shikdrpur. That Bukkur, owing to its iD.sulated position, must 
always have been considered a stronghold of some importance under 
Native rule, is evidenced by its being so frequently a bone of conten- 
tion between diderent states. So early as a.d. 1327, when Sind was 
an appanage of the Delhi Empire, Bukkur seems to have been a place 
of note, from the fact of trustivortby persons being employed by the 
Emperor Muhammad Tughlak to command there. During the reign 
of the Samma princes, this fort seems to have changed hands several 
times, being occasionally under their rule, and at times under that of 
Delhi. During the reign of Shdh Beg Arghiin, the fortifications of 
Bukkur appear to have been partially, if not wholly, rebuilt, the fort 
of Alor being broken up to supply the requisite material. In 1574, 
the place was delivered up to one Keshd Khdn, a servant of the 
Mugh.!! Emperor Akbar Shdh. In 1736, the fortress fell into the 
hands of the Kalhora princes, and at a subsequent date into that of the 
Afghans, by whom it was retained till captured by Mir Rustam Khdn 
of Khairpur. In 1839, during the First Afghan war, the fort of Bukkur 
was ceded by the Khairpur Mua to the British, to he occupied by 
them, and it so Tcmained till the conquest of the Province in 1843. 
Bukkur was the principal British arsenal in Sind during the Afghdn 
and Sind campaigns. 

Bulandshabr. — District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
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North-Western Provinces, lying between a8* 3' 30" rmd a8* 42' 45" sf. 
lilt, and between 77“ ao' and 78* 31' 45* r. long. Area (1881) 1914*9 
si^uare miles; population, 924,822. Bulandshahr is a l)istrict of the 
Meerut (Mirath or Mcrath) Division. It is bounded on the north by 
Meerut District; on the west by the river Jumna j on the south by 
Aligarh; and on the east by the Ganges. The administrative head- 
quarters are, on account of its centnd situation, at the town of Buiand- 
SHAHR, but Khurja is the most popuious city in the District 
PhysUal As/tc/s . — Bulandshahr forms a portion of the Doib, or allu- 
vial plain, enclosed between the Ganges and the Jumna, and presents 
the usual sameness which characterizes all parts of that monotonous 
tract. Its surface exhibits to the eye on almost uniform level of 
cultivated soil, stretching from one great boundary river to the other, 
witli a scarcely perceptible watershed in its centre separating their 
respective tributaries. 1 'he plain follows the general slope of the Dodb 
from north-west to south-east, as indicated by the courses of the two 
main streams themselves, no less than by those of the minor channels. 
The avenge elevation is about 650 feet above the sea. Shortly before 
reaching the bed of either arterial river, the central plateau descends 
abruptly by a series of terraces, scored with deeply-cut ravines, into the 
khddir or low-lying alluvial valley which forms the actual bank. The 
upland plain, here as elsewhere throughout the Dodb, is naturally dry 
and barren, intersected by sandy ridges, and rapidly drained by small 
watercourses, which have excavated for themselves a network of petty 
gorges in the loose and friable soil. But this unpromising region has 
been turned into a ^den of cereals, cotton, and dyc-plants by the 
industry of its inhabitants and the enterprise of its modan luleis, 
especially through the instrumentality of nrtihcial irrigation. The 
Ganges Canal passes through the whole length of the District from 
north to south, entering in three main branches, one of which again 
divides into two near the town of Sikandardbid. The central branch 
is navigable throi^hout the District ; and the whole system is distributed 
to the fields around by 626 miles of lesserramifications. The Fatebgorh 
branch of the Lower Ganges Canal also intersects the entire length of 
the District, and is largely utilized for irrigation. Under the beneficial 
influence pf the water so supplied, cultivation has spread widely in 
Bulandshahr. There is now little waste land in the District, except a 
few patches of worthless jungle in the neighbourhood of the Ganges ; 
nnd even this is rapidl/ disappearing wherever tbe soil is sufficiently 
good to repay the cost of tilla^. There is also. comparatively little 
barren land known as dsar, covered with the white saline efRorescence 
called re^, and incapable of produdng any vegetation, and the unprofit- 
able area has decreased in Culaodsbahr District since the date of the 
settlement. 
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The Ganges flows along the north-eastern border of the District for 
a distance of 45 miles» with a maximum velocity of current in time of 
flood of 12 feet {ler second, and a minimum velocity in the cold season 
of 3 feet. The river is liable to the formation of shoals, and constant 
alterations of its main channel ; its course changes yearly, and large 
portions of land on its north-eastern bank are annually cut away and 
(iepobited elsewhere. Tlie south-western bank alters but little, being 
protected at many places by strong headlands of hard clay and kankar, 
reaching ao feet above high flood-level ; on the north side of the 
river the banks arc low and shelving, and at a point near Ahor 
during floods the low-lying surrounding country is liable to inunda- 
tion. The Ganges is navigable all the year round, but during February 
and March the water is oAcn very shallow in places. The second 
l>oundary river, the Jumna, first touches upon the District opposite 
Delhi, and then flows along its south-west border for 50 miles, mth a 
flood velocity of about 4I feet per second, and a cold weather velocity 
of about 18 inches. There is no irrigation from the Jumna, and the 
navigation is chiefly confined to the rafling of timber and the transport 
of grain aitd cotton in small quantities. The bed of the river is com- 
posed of micaceous silt, and there are no rapids, or even eddies, 
except during the rains. Of the internal streams, the Kdlf Nadf or 
Kdlindi divides the District into two parts, entering it from Meerut on 
the north, and, flowing in a tortuous south and south-easterly direction 
for about 50 miles, passes into AUgarh. In Bulandshabr, the Kdlf 
Kadf is little more than a natural drain to carry off the superfluous 
water from the surrounding county. It is navigable in the rains by 
boats of about 4 tons burthen, but it is seldom, if at all, used for this 
purpose. The Hindan also enters this District from Meerut, and after 
a winding end irregular course of about 20 miles, falls into the Jumna 
at MangrauU village. It flows between high shelving banks, and is not 
a navigable stream. In the hot weather the water is sometimes so low 
that not even a small boat could cross it. Other minor streams are 
the Karon, Patwai, and Chhoiya. 

There are no reserved forests in Bulnndshahr, but isolated groves of 
various sorts of fruit and timber trees are numerous. The commonest 
and most useful tree is the kaJtar (Acacia arabica), the wood of which 
* is hard and tough, and used for making agricultural implements, cart- 
-wheels, boxes, etc., and also for burning into charcoal. Shisham 
(Dalbergia sissoo), a well-grained heavy wood, is largely used for beams, 
planks, and for articles of furnitar& jDhdk (Butea frondosa) is mainly 
used for fuel in tiie shape of cltarcoal. The country has been much 
denuded of trees of late years, owing to the great demand for fuel for 
the railway. Salt, saltpetre, and kankar arc tlie only minerals worthy 
of notice. The wild animals include hyanas, wolves, antelopes, hog, 
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and jackals. The magar and gAariaf, two species of crocodile, axe 
found in the Ganges and Jumna. 

History . — ^The early traditions oi the people assert that the modem 
District of Bulandshahr formed a portion of ^e great Pandava kingdom 
of Hastinapur ; and that, after tlmt dtj was cut away by the Ganges, 
the tract was administered by a Governor who resided at the ancient 
town of Ahar. Whatever credervee may be placed in these myths, we 
know from the evidence of inscriptions that the District was inhabited 
by Gaur Brdhmans, and ruled over by the Gupta dynasty, in the 3Td 
century of our era. Few glimpses of historic light have been cast upon 
the annals of this region before the advent of the Muhammadans, with 
whose approach authentic history begins for the whole of Northern 
India. In 1018, when Mahmdd of Ghazni arrived at Baran (as the 
town of Bulandshahr is still officially called to the present day), 
he found it in possession of a native prince named Hardatta. The 
presence of so doughty an apostle as Mahmiid naturally affected the 
Hindu ruler; and accordingly the Rdjd himself, and ten thousand 
followers, came forth, says the Musalnadn historian, * and proclaimed 
their anxiety for conversion and their rejection of idols.’ This timely 
repentance saved their lives and property for the time ; but Mahmdd’s 
raid was the occasion for a great immigration towards the Dodb of many 
fresh tribes, who still hold a place in the District In x 193, Kutab*ud> 
din appeared before Baron, which was for some time strenuously 
defended by the Dor Rdjd, Chandra Sen; but through the treachery of 
his kinsman Jaipdl, the town was at last captured by the Musalmdn 
force The traitorous Hindu accepted the faith of Isldm and the 
of Baran, where his descendants still reside, and own some 
small landed property. The 14th century is marked as the epoch 
when many of the present tribes inhabiting Bulandshahr first gained a 
footing in the region. Numeroim Rijput adventurers poured into the 
defenceless country, and expelled the unhappy Meos from their lands 
and villages. This was also the period of the early Mughal invasions ; 
so that the condition of the Doib was one of extreme wretchedness, 
caused by the combined ravoges of pestilence, war, and famine, with 
the usual concomitant of internal anarchy. The firm establishment of 
the Mughal dynasty gave a long respite of tranquillity and compara* 
tively settled government to these harassed Provinces. They shared in 
the ^ministrative reconstruction of Akbar, and their annals are devoid 
of incident during the flourishing reigns of his great successors. Here, 
as in so many other Districts, the proselytising zeal of Aurangzeb has 
left permanent effects in the large number of Musalmdn converts ; but 
Bulandshahr was too near the court to afford much opportunity ibr 
those rebellions and royal conquests which make up the, staple elements 
of hlughai history, During the, disastrous decline Of the Imperial 
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power, which dates from the accession of Bahidur Shdh in x 7 ^ 7 i the 
country round Baran was a prey to the same misfortunes which overtook 
all the more fertile Provinces of the Empire. The Gdjars andjdts, 
always to be found in the foreground upon every occasion of disturb- 
ance, exhibited their usual turbulent spirit ; and many of their chiedains 
carved out principalities from the villages of their neighbours. But as 
Baran was at this time a dependency of Koil, it has no proper history 
of its own during the i8th century, apart from that of Aligar>i 
JDistrict. Under the Mardthi rule it continued to be administered 
from Koil ; and when that town, vdth the adjoining fort of Aligarh, 
was captured by the British forces tn 1803, Bulandshahr and the sur- 
rounding country were incorporated into the newly-formed District. In 
1817, they were transferred from Aligarh to Meerut ; and in 1823, the 
present District was organized by the union of the northern pargtmis of 
Aligarh with the southern ones of Meerut. From that date till 1857, 
the peaceful course of history In Bulandshahr is only marked by the 
opening of the Ganges Canal. 

The Mutiny of 1857 was ushered in at Bulandshahr by the 
revolt of the 9th Native Infantry, which took place on the 21st of 
May, shortly after the outbreak at Aligarh. The officers were com- 
pelled. to fly (0 Meerut, and Bulandshahr w as plundered by a band of 
rebellious Gdjars. Its recovery was a matter of great importance, as it 
lies on the main road from Agra and Aligarh to Meerut Accordingly, 
a small body of volunteers was despatched from Meerut for the purpose 
of retaking the town, which tliey were enabled to do by the aid,of the 
Dehra Gurkhas. Shortly afterwards, however, the Gurkhds marched 
off to join Geoecal WUsoa’s column, and the Giijars once moie cose 
in rebellion. Walid^d Kliin of Mdligarh put himself at the head of 
the movement, which proved strong enough to drive the small European 
garnsoQ out of the District. From the beginning of July till the end 
of September, Waliddd held Bulandshahr witI)out opposition, and com- 
manded the whole line of communications with Agra. Meantime, 
internal feuds went on as briskly as in other revolted Provinces, the 
old proprietors often ousting by force the possessors of their former 
estates. But on the a5th of ^ptember. Colonel Greathed’s flying 
column set out from Gh^zidbid for Bulandshahr, whence Waliddd was 
expelled after a sharp enga^ment, and forced to fly across the Ganges. 
On the 4th of October, the District was regularly occupied by Colonel 
Forquhor, and order was rapidly restored. The police were at once 
reot^nized, while measures of repression were adopted against the 
refractory Gdjars, many of whom still continued under orms. It was 
necessaiy to march against the rebels in Etah early in 1858, but the 
tranquillity of Bulandshahr itself was not again disturbed. Throughout 
the progress of the Mutiny, the Jdts almost all took the side of Govern- 
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ment, while the Gtijars and Mtisalmdn Hiijputs proved our most 
irreconcilable enemies. 

Population , — The earliest attempt to enumerate the inhabitants of 
Bulandshahr, made in 1847, returned a total popuUition of 699,093 
souls, or 376 to the square mile. In 2853, the District was included in 
the first regular Census; when it was then found, in spite of a con- 
siderable transfer of villages to D^i and Aligarh, that the population 
amounted to 778,34a souls, or 4a7 to the square mile. At the Census 
of 1865, the numbers had risen to 800,431 souls. In 187s, the returns 
showed a further advance to the total of 936,667, being an increase of 
136,336 persons in the short space of seven years. During the next 
nine years, however, the population showed a decrease, the Census of 
1S81 returning the numbers at 9a4,8aa, or 11,845 1 ^^^ in 1873. 
This decrease is attributable to a very severe fever epidemic in 1879, 
which is said to have more than dedmated the population. The Census 
of 1881 was taken over an area of 1914*9 square miles, the returns 
giving the number of males at 491,958, and the females at 43a,864 ; 
total, 934,823, residing in 1510 villages and 96,446 houses. Proportion 
of males in total population, 52*1 per cent. The preponderance of 
males is due, in part, to the former prevalence of female infanticide ; 
but this practice, which all the vigilance of Government was long unable 
to suppress, is now disappearing under the stringent regulations put in 
force under the Act of 1870. With regard to religious distinctions, 
Hindus numbered 748,356, or 80*9 per cent.; Musalmdns, 175,458, or 
29*1 per cent; Jains, 967 ; Sikhs, 34; Pirsfs,-a; and Christian^ 1x5. 
Amongst Hindus, the Brdhmans muster very strongly, the enumeration 
disclosing as many as 93,365 persons belonging to the sacred class. 
They hold between them a large number of entire villages, besides 
being part-proprietors of many others. A portion of one Brdhman 
clan in this District has embraced Isldm, though still maintaining its 
relationship >vith the Hindu branch. The second great class, that of 
the Rdjputs, is also numerous, being returned at 77,133 souls, The^ 
arc the most important landowning element in Bulandshahr, holding 
altogether 464 entire villages, together with shares in several more, 
Badgiijars are their wealthiest dan, owning nearly one-seventh of the 
total area. A large branch of them are Musalmins, who, till quite 
lately, have kept up many Hindu customs in their marriage ceremonies 
and other social observances. To the present day they will not 
slaughter cattle, and retain the Hindu prefix of Thdkur or Kunw^r as 
a title of respect. The Bhdls, another Rdjput clan, are also divided 
into a Hindu and a Musalm^n bnmeh. It is noticeable iq each case 
that the 'Muhammadan families ore wealthier and more powerful than 
their kinsmen of the ancient faidu The Baniyis or trading classes 
number 4r,93r persons, and hold 36 villous; nearly all of which have 
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iK-en acquired under British rule. But the great mass of the population 
in Buland&hahr, ns in all parts ofthe North-Western Provinces, belongs 
to the clashes enumerated in the Census returns as ‘other Hindu 
castes,’ aggrtgnting 535»93S souls. Amongst them, the most numerous 
are the Chamdrs (151,541 persons), after whom come the JAts (53,380), 
CJiijars (50,710), I.odli4s (50,150). and Bhangfs (3o,s3i)» The Musal- 
ludns, who form an impottant clement in the proprietary body, are 
classified according to sect into Sunnte, 168,305, and Shids, 7^53* 
Among the Muhammadans are included ao,o75» originally belonging to 
Hindu castes, of whom upwards of thi^fourths, or i5i9®*i ®re Rdjputs 
by race. Of the Christian population of 115, 18 arc natives, and the 
remainder Europeans or Eurasians. One laige estate of 63 villages is 
in the hands of a Eurasian family. TJie total agricultural population in 
1881 was returned at 515,648. The District contains la towns with a 
population exceeding 5000— namely, Kmurja, 87**9®» Bulandshahr 
or Baran, 17,863} SiKANDARABAD, i6,479 > Shiicarpur, io,7o8 } 
Jahangirarad, 10,319} Anupshahr, 8234} Dibai, 8ai6; Siyana, 
6532 J JEWAR, 6219} Galaothi, 5404 J Aurangabad, 5210} and 
Dankaur, 5122. These figures show an urban population of 127,496 
persons, leaving 797,326 for the rumi population, The 1510 villages 
and towns in Bulandshahr are thus classified in the Census Report, 
according to population j— 33S contain less than two hundred inhabit- 
ants; 599 from two to five hundred; 397 from five hundred to a 
thousand; 127 from one to two thousand; 29 from two to three 
thousand; n from three to five thousand; 7 from five to ten thousand; 
2 from ten to fifteen thousand ; 2 from fifteen to twenty thousand ; 
and I upwards of twenty thousand inhabitants. The language in use 
in the country districts is Hindi, the Musalmdns of the towns speak 
Urdu, and the town Hindus use a dialect compounded of both. As 
regards the occupations of the people, the Census Report classified the 
male population into the following six main divisions:— (i) Professional 
class, including Goveninient officials and the learned professions, 8847 ; 

(2) domestic servants, hotel and lodging-house keepers, etc., 1793 ; 

(3) commercial class, including merchants, traders, carriers, etc., 7969 ; 
(4.) agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 183,496; 

(5) manufacturing, ortisan, and other industrial classes, 77>3<’9 » 

(6) indefinite and non-productive (comprising 38,304 labourers, 29 
men of rank and property mthout occupation, and 174,401 unspecified, 
including male children), 212,734. 

AgrkuUun. —During the last diiity-five years, the cultivated area of 
Bulandshahr has increased by nearly 100,000 acres, and the margin of 
cultivable soil is still being rapidly reclaimed. In 1882, the land under 
tillage amounted to 857,445 acres, almost equally divided between 
spring and rain cropa Wheat, barley, and gram are the staple products 
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of the rabl harvest ; and common millets and pulses of the Uhanf. 
Indigo is also widely cultivated, forming one of the main commercial 
crops; and cotton, safflower, and tobacco arc grown in all parts of the 
District In 1883, the acreage under the principal crops was returned 
as follows \—Jodr and Hjrdi 3i<\837 acres; wheat and boilcy, 387,803 
acres; cotton, 69,685 acres; Indian corn, 64,526 acres; pulses, 51,468 
acres. The advantages of irrigation are thoroughly appreciated In 
Bulandshahr, more than one-fourth of the cultivated area being 
artificially supplied with Avater. In 188a, as much as 308,110 
acres were thus treated, and since that period the amount of 
irrigated land has increased. Canals alone afforded water to 
148,141 acres; but even this is far from showing the whole 
benefit derived from these undertakings, ns they have been 
instrumental in promoting the growth of valuable export products, 
such as cotton, indigo, and oilseeds, rather than cheap food-stufls. 
Canal irrigation is both cheaper and better than the old method 
of watering from wells, and by its comparative certain^ is eliminating 
the element of chance from the agriculture of the District. Manuring 
is little practised, as the expense is beyond the limited means of the 
cultivators. A model farm was established near Baran for five years 
for purposes of experiment Its results were in favour of the belief 
that under existing drcumstances the native methods, developed and 
improved, are the best for the country and the people. The condition 
of the peasantry has been greatly ameliorated of late years, and they 
are now as comfortably off as in any portion of the Dc 4 b. Pew cultU 
vators are in debt to the village bankers, nor are those functionaries 
acquiring landed property so rapidly as in other Districts. About one- 
half of the cultivated area is held by tenants-at-will, the remainder being 
divided between proprietory and hereditary cultivators. Bulandshahr is 
one of the few Districts in the NorUi-Western Provinces which possesses 
a territorial aristocracy, residing upon their ancestral estates, and 
exercising over the people a latg^r influence, for good or for evil, than 
any absentee could hope to acquire. Thirteen of them have been 
invested with magisterial po^vers within the jimits of their respective. 
parsm\ 6 s. Rents axe payable both m kind and in money, the hetedl- 
tary cultivators having in either case a prescriptive right to lower rates 
than the general body of tenants, Best irrigated lands bring in. 4s. 
per acre; best unirHgated, 14s.: outlyiDg lands — irrigated, 8& to los. 6d. 
per acre ; unirrigated, 3s. 6 ^. to 5a The best agriculturists are the 
Lodhdsj Jdts, and Jhajhars, and next to them the Tagas and Ahfrs. 
The worst cultivators are the Gdjars and Mewdtis, but the former Sxe 
steadily improving. The rise in' price of agricultural pn^uce has 
induced cultivators to extend the rize of their holdings, and' competition 
for land has consequently become very great. The ordinary prescriptive 
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rate for lands paying rent in kind is one-third; and the rale for ordinary 
lailtivators, one-half of the produce. This is usually paid in grain, an 
allowance being made for all other products groani on the land beside 
the principal crop- Under another system of divirion, the standing crop 
js appraised, and the landlord takes hts share in kind, or its ec^uivalent 
In money, — cither one-half, two-fifkbs, or one-third, etc, Wages and 
prices have nearly doubled since 1850. Agricultural labourers are 
usually paid in grain to the value of about 3d. a day, rising at 
har%'est time to as much as 6d. ; women obtain two-thirds and boys 
one-half of a man’s wages. S^lcd labourers obtain from 12s. to 
^i, Tos. a month, the wages of stonecutters occasionally rising as high 
as Prices of food-grains ruled as follows in 1882 : Gram, 5s. 2d. 
per cwt. i hdjrA^ 5s, per cwt. ; jodr^ 4s. 8d. per cwt. j wheat, 5s, 6d. 
per cwt. 

Natural Calaniiim. — Bnland-ihahr suAered in former times from 
famines due to continued drought; but there is reason to hope that the 
sfiread of irrigation has removed this cause of apprehension for the 
future. The people still remember with horror the scarcity of 1837, 
which has indelibly imprinted its miseries on the popular mind. 
Another great famine, also due to drought, occurred in i860, when 
the fiulandshahr branch canal was constructed as a relief work, giving 
occupation to 2500 able-bodied persons; and in addition gratuitous 
assistance was afforded to 11,396 ^veak or aged applicants. The 
Uistrict was affected even more severely than its neighbours by the 
rainless season of 1868-69 ; but, owing doubtless to the great increase 
of irrigation since i860, it showed no signs of famine. There were 
laige reserves of grain in store, and exportation went on briskly towards 
(he centres of distress. Prices of course rose greatly above the average, 
iodr being quoted at ra iers the rupee, or 9s. 4d. per cwt; but no relief 
works were needed, and no demand for employment existed. As 
a rule, when grain rises as high as 8 sers die rupee, or 14s. per cwt., 
measures of relief should be adopted. However, as canal irrigation is 
still advancing, such a necessity will probably never again arise. Tlie 
communications also arc c^tcellcn^ and amply suffice for all purposes 
of importation, if the local crops should ever prove insufficient for the 
wants of the inhabitants. 

Commerce and Thtde, etc . — ^The chief exports from Bulandshnhr are 
safflower and indigo, but large quantities of cereals are also despatched 
eastward and westward. The District not only supplies its cam needs 
in the consumption of cotton, but has a surplus of about 36,000 cwts. 
available for exportation. Amipshahr is a large dep6t for wood and 
bamboos. The manufactures are unimportant, consisting chiefly of fine 
muslins at Sikandardbdd, printed cloths at Jahdngitdbdd, and carpets 
at Jewar. Saltpetre is produced in the crude state at 95 factories, 
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ficnttered through the country villages. Common salt was formerly 
made in large quantities, but its manuiacturc is now prohibited by law. 
The country trade is carried on at the local market^ of which the most 
largely frequented la at Blbhai. There the eaports of country doth In 
i88a, as registered at the railway station, averaged 700 manuds a month. 
The only religious fair of any importance is that held at Aniipshahr, 
which attracts about 50,000 people from the neighbouring Districts. 
On the same day, the full moon od the month of IC^rtik, nearly an 
equal number assemble at Rdjghdt, but all come and return by train, 
and do not stay more than one day. The annual horse show and 
District fair, held at the head-quarters station in the last week of 
February, is said to be the most prosperous assembly of its kind in the 
North-VVestern Provinces, and is visited by people from all parts of 
India. Prizes are given to the value of about ;^4oo. The main line 
of the East Indian Railway passes through the whole length of lluland- 
shahr, with stations at Dadri, Sirandarabad, Chola, and Khurja. 
The Oudh and RohUkhand Railway also iTaveises the soulh-eastein 
corner of the District, crossing the Ganges at R^jgh^t, where It has a 
station, and another at Dibhii. The roads ore fn excellent order; and 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the canals are all employed as highways 
for commercial purposes, so that there is no lack of land or vrater 
carriage. 

AdminitlratUn> — No statistics as to the public accounts of this 
District in the early period of Sritish rule can now be recovered, as the 
records were destroyed during the Mutiny. In z86o-6r, the revenue 
amounted to ^£'333,300, of which £iop,S 66 f or nearly one-half, was 
contributed by the land-tax. In the same year, the expenditure on all 
items wnis ;^io3, 163, or less than half the revenue. In 1870-71, the 
receipts had risen to ;£85o,447, of which ;^x 34 ,t 3 I, or almost exactly 
ome-half, was the xaoduct of tHe land-tax. In 1881, the land 
revenue remained practically the same. This increase of revenue is 
laigely due to the benelits derived from canal irrigation. Meanwhile, 
the expenditure had fallen to ;^xoo,i63, or two-fifths of the Teceipt& 
The District is ordinarily administered by a Magistrate-Collector and 
two Assistants, a Deputy Collector, four lahsUddrs, and two mmsifs. 
In 1880-81, there were 39 magisterial and 9 civil courts. The regular 
and municipal police numbered 879 men of all grades in 1880, main- 
tained at a cost of ;£8848, of which were- contributed from 

imperial and ^3336 from local funds. There was thus z regular 
policeman to every 3*30 square miles and to every 1053 inhabitanta 
This force was supplemented by 1974 (hattkiddrs or village watchmen, 
whose pay, defrayed by the landlords or villagers, amounts to, ah 
esldxMLlted sum of anTOwlVy. The total 

the protection of person and propCTty consisted of *853 men, giving 
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one man to every 333 inhabitants and to every *67 of a square mile. 
The District contains one jaiit the average number of prisoners in which 
was 964 in 1830, lay in i860, 137 in 1870, and 224 in 1880. In i860, 
the persons admitted numbered 1321; in 1870, 735 ; and in 188O1 1716. 
The total number of persons ccmvicted for all ofTenceSj except sanitary 
cases, great or small, in 1880, was 724, being i criminal to every nai 
inhabitants. Education has made rapid advances of late years. In 
1845, there were only 187 indigenous schools in Bulandshahr, with a 
total of 2813 pupils. In i860, the number of schools had risen to 388, 
while the roll of pupils amounted to 588a, and the sum expended on 
education to ;^a334. In 1871, though the number of schools had 
decreased to 301, the children und» instruction reached the total of 
695s, and the sum expended had risen to In 1880-^1, the 

number of schools under Government inspection, and maintained or 
supported by the Sate, was 13^ with a total of 3938 pupils on the 
rolls on the 31st Alarch 188a. 'fhere were also in the same year 305 
elementary indigenous schools, at present (1883) receiving no Govern^ 
nient grant<in-aid and uninspected, attended by 3185 pupils, making 
a total of 435 schools and 7123 pupils. The District is subdivided 
into 4 iahsils and 13 pargandt, with an aggregate, in 1882, of 2644 
estates The average land revenue paid by each estate amounted in 
that year to ;^46, iSs. id. There are 4 municipalities in the District 

namely, Khurja, Bulandshahr, AnUpshahr, and SikandardbAd. In 
1880-82, their total income amounted to .;^5599, and their expenditure 
to j^S 346 - 

Mtdital Af/<efs . — The climate of Bulandshahr is very voriablei being 
cold in winter an<l hot in summer, diy during the sultry spring winds, 
and extremely moist during the autumn rains No thermometrlcal 
observations have been made in the District. The average rainfall was 
ga'S inches in 1867-68, 13*9 in 1868-69 (the year of scaicity), 21'S m 

1869- 70^ 32*0 in 1870-71, and 25*18 in 1880, the average rainfall for a 
period of 30 years being ad'xa inches. Malarious fever is the chief 
endemic disease of Bulandshahr, being especially prevalent during the 
rainy reason. Small-pox and cholera occasionally appear in an epidemic 
form. The total number of deaths from all causes reported in 1880 
n*as 26,201, or 28*33 por thousand of the population; and of these, 
25,150 deaths were assigned to fever, and 524 to bowel complaints. 
Charitable dispensaries are established in the towns of Baran, iChurja, 
Sikandardbdd, and AoUpshahr, with a resident Assistant Surgeon at 
each of the three first, and at which a total of 34,047 persons received 
medical treatment in z88i. The natives thoroughly appreciate the 
advantages of skilful treatment and European medicines. During 

1870- 71 the cattle of the District suffered severely from an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease, accompanied by rinderpest. [For further in- 
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formation regarding Boiandshahr, see the GaztUter of the North- Western 
Trovittces^ vol. iii. pp. 1 to 194. .Also the Census Report of 1881, and 
the Annual A dminisiraiion Reports of the NorthAVesternPsofinnces from 
1880 to 1883.] 

BulAndahahr (or Rarau). — Town and administrative head-quarters 
of Bulandshabr District, North-Western Provinces, and a station on 
the main line of the East Indian Railway. Lat. 28' 24* zx' n., long. 
77 * 54' ^S" ^ Population (1881) 17,863, namely, Hindus,' 10,148 ; 
Muhammadans, 7600; Jains, 56; Christians, 57; and 'others,*a. Area 
of town site, 610 acres. Munici{iftlincome(i88o-8i),;^i365; average 
incidence of municipal taxation, la. d^d. per head of population. Lies 
on the west side of the Kdli Nadi, and consists of an upper and a lower 
town, the former and more andent portion occupying the summit of a 
high and precipitous hill of nrtihcial formation on the river bank, while the 
Utter or modern town stretches over the low-lying ground to the west. 
Elevation above sea-level, 741 feet. Baran is a place of great antiquity, 
coins of Alexander the Great and the Indo-Bactrian kings of Upper 
India being found to the present day in and around the town. 
Hardatta, the Dor Rijd 0/ Baran, bought off the lirat Muhammadan 
invader, Mahmdd of Ghazni, by large presents and apostasy to Isldm. 
Chandra Sen, the last Hindu ruler, died orhile gallantly defending his 
fort against Muhammad Ghod. Khwdja UH Barani, an officer in the 
Musalmin army who (ell in the assault, gives his name to a burial- 
ground across the river, but not a vestige now remains of any monument 
to his memory. Sculptured columns of early Hindu character, and 
other architectural fragments, are not infrequently found when any 
e.vcavations are made; but there are no buildings of any antiquity t'H 
Situ, The oldest is the tomb of Bahiol Khdn, a high officer under the 
Emperor Akbar, which is close to the Christian cemetery ; but, like the 
Jamd Mdsjfd or great mosque fn the centre of the old town, it is qiiit^ 
]ilain and unadorned. At the commencement of British rule, Buland- ' 
shahr had sunk into utter ruin; there was no bdedrot any kind, but 
only a small cluster of houses on the top of the hill, where the village 
proprietors lived, and a few Chamdrs and Lodhds huts at the base. On 
the administrative head-quartern of the District being fixed here, there 
was a large influx of officials atui people connected with the Courts, an<t 
Bulandshahr soon became a faiity thriving nnd well-to-do little> town, 
'i'he dispensary (built in i867>, and the Anglo-vernacular Khoot with 
its boarding-house attached, are at the west end of the lower or new 
town, which there joins imraedUteiy on to the Civil Station, containing 
the Court-houses of the Magistrate-Collector, tHunsif*s Court, a public 
building called the Lowe Memorial in memoiy of a late Collector, jail, 
post-office, mission school of the Church of England, canal offices, etc. 
The tahslli buildings, including the tahsilt school, are on the top of the 
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hill, the approach to the latter being by a fine broad staircase from the 
bisdr below. Mo^t of the local ^ntry have substantial houses in the 
town which they occupy as occasional residences. A handsome bathing 
ghat on the river bank was completed in 1880 at a cost of £^600, 
raised by public subscription. In connection with the ^dt is a market- 
place, in which the lower storey of the double row of shops serves as a 
massive embankment against a river flood, and its cost amounted to 
little less than ^10,000. A town hall has also been erected at a cost 
of ;^22oo, defrayed by one of the District gentry. Probably no town 
in Inditi has undergone so complete a transformation in a few years. 
In 1878, it was a village of mud-walls and thatched roofs; it is now 
(1883) a town of brick and carved stone houses. 

BiUch^rry.— ‘Island on the sea-face of the Sundarbans, Bengal , — See 
Bai.ciiari. 

Buld&Sia. — District of Bcrar, in the West Bentt Division, lying 
lietween 19" 51' and 3r“ i' 30* n. lat, and 75* $8' 45" and 76* 52' 
45* E. long. Extreme length from north to south, about 80 miles ; 
average width, 3a miles. Bounded on the north by the river Piirna, 
on the south by the Niz.'tm's Dominions, on the east by Akola and 
B^sim Districts (Bcrdr), on the west by the Nizim’s Dominions and 
Khandesh District of the Bombay Presidency. Area, 2804 square 
miles, of which ax66 square miles were returned in z88o-8i as cul- 
tivated, 198 square miles as cultivable, and 440 square miles as 
uncultivable waste. Population in z 88 {, 439,763) or X56’8 per square 
mile of area Number of villages on the Government rent-roll) loio. 
I.and revenue, i88o>8i, total revenue (gross) 151194. 

For purposes the District is sub-dWided into 3 ^d{1^hs, vis. 
Chikhli, Malkapur, and Mehkar. 

Physical Aspects . — The southern part of the District forms part of 
Berdr B^ldghdt, or Berdr-above-tbe-Ghats. Here the general contour 
of the country may be described as a succession of small plateaux 
decreasing in elevation to the extreme south. Towards the eastern side 
of the District, the country assumes more the character of undulating 
high lands, favoured with soil of a high quality. The geological forma- 
tion is trap ; a succession of plamaux descends from the highest ridges 
on the north to the south, where a series of small ghdts march with the 
Ni/uim's territory. The small fertile valleys between the plateaux are 
watereil by streams during the greater portion of the year, while wells 
of particularly good and pure water are numerous. These valleys are 
favourite village sites. The north portion of the District occupies the 
rich valley of the PiSrna. 

The soil of the undulating highlands in the east of the District is 
remarkably line, and the wheat grown here will bear comparison with 
any produced in India. The principal river is the Penganga, which 
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rises nl)Out 4 miles above Deulguat (Dewalghdt), in the north-west 
corner of the Districtt And flows south-eost, passing 'Mehicar town, into 
Bdsim District The Nalgakga, the Viswaganca, and the Ghax 
rivers, all rising in or close to the BdUghdt, and flowing north Into the 
PuRNA river, are either entirely dry in the hot weather, or leave only 
cliains of pools. The Kata Purua enters the District from the west, 
and after a course of about 30 miles, passes into the Kizdin's territory. 
None of these rivers are navi^ble. One of the most remarkable 
physical features of the District Is the lake of Ix>nar, on the most 
southerly plateau. The circumference of this lake is 5 miles, and it 
appears to be the crater of an extinct volcano. The salts which it 
yields are used for washing and drying chintzes, for which purpose 
they are exported to considerable distances. A temple on its bank i.s 
held in great veneration, and is by far the fmest specimen of Hindu 
architecture in Berdr. 

The area of reserved forest in the District in iSflt-Ss was iio'a 
square miles, and of unreserved forest, 320 square miles. Though in 
the ravines of the North Ghdts, teak saplings exist in great numbers, no 
large teak trees are found. Awjan trees (Hardwickia binata) are 
to be found in most of the ravine^ and large numbers of bdbul coppices 
are scattered about. Many other varieties of fruit and forest trees, 
some of the latter yielding lac, gums and dyes, flourish throughout 
tlie District. Bears, tigers, leopards, hyeenas, sdtNbkar, nUfftit and wild 
hog are met with in the hills, and. antelope and spotted deer in the 
valley of the Pdrno, which is oflen visited by wild hog and nilgdi; 
black and grey partridge, quail, and water-fowl are among the smaller 
game to.be obtained, and pea-fowl are found in the hills and on the 
river banka 

ancient Hemar Panthi temples tobe seen atDeulghdt on 
the Fenganga, at Mehkar in the south east of the District, at Sindbker in 
the south-west, at Pimpalgdon in the east, and the temple on the Londr 
Lake, all attest a state of society of which they ore the only ascertained 
record. It is popularly believed that the rulers were Jains when the 
valley of the Fdma fell under Muhammadan domination. In 1294, 
Ald-ud-dln, who bec.'une Emperor of Delhi in the following year, invaded 
the Deccan, and established his authority over Ellichpur and its depend- 
encies. He and his successors gradually extended their kingdom, south- 
wards ; local revolts disturbed, but did not weaken it ; and since 1318, 
Berdr has been virtually under Muhammadan rule. About i437i 
AM-ud-din, son of Ahmad Shdh Bdhmani, attacked and routed the allied 
forces of the King of Khdndesh, and Che Gujardt Prince at Rohankher, 
in the north-west of Bulddna District; and the site Is still shown where, 
according to tradition, a great battle was fought. After the Bihmanl 
dynasty came the Imdd. Shdhfs, who ruled front Ellichpur. The 
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Ahinadnngnr dynasty followed; and in i59d» Ch£nd Bi'bf, Queen 
Regent of Abmadnogar for her son, formally ceded Berdr to the 
Emperor Akbar, who himself visited the Deccan in 1599. His 
sons, Brincti Murad and Prince Oany^I, were successively appointed 
viceroys. Mehknr in Bulddna DistHct became one of the Sarkdrs 
(administrative divisions) of the Subahat or Imperial Province of Berdr. 
Alter the death of Akbar (1605X Malik Ambnr, the Abyssinian repre- 
sentative of the Nisdni Sh.ihl party at Daulatdbdd, recovered great part 
of Berdr, which he held till hisdt^th in 1628; but Shdh Jahdn, assisted 
l>y the i)eshmukh of Sindkher, Lakjf Jadiin Rdo, re-established the 
imperial authority. The origin of the powerful Rdjput family of Jdddit, 
Deshmukhs of Sindkher, is uncertain, though they are locally reputed to 
have come from Kaiwdli in north Hindustdn on the Jumna. In 1630, 
I#akji Jddiin Rdo, a commander of 10,000 horse in Malik Ambar's time, 
deserted to Shdh Jahdn, and turned the fate of the war against his 
former master. Thcrcarccr the Jdddns maintained their allegiance to 
the Mughal emperors, and obtained honours and titles from them. A 
daughter of this I.akjl Jddun was the mother of Slvaji, the founder of 
the Mardthd power. Inuring the reign of Aumngzeb, about 1671, the 
Marithda, under PraUp Rdo, Si\‘ajrs general, first exacted chauth^ or 
one-fourth of the revenue. In 1717, they obtained the formal grant of 
ekauth and sardesh mukhi from the Emperor Farukhuyyiur. In 17 24, Chin 
Khllich Khdn, Viceroy of the Deccan under the title of Nisdm-ul-Mulk, 
g.'tined a decisive victory over the Imperial forces under Muhdriz Khdn, 
at Shakar Khedia (thenceforward tilled Fatehkhedia, or ' the field of 
victory *), south of the pengangd in Bulddna Di-.trict. But he could not 
shake off the Mardthdv, who condnaed to collect revenue for themselves. 
In 1760, ^lehkai was formally ceded to the Peshwd; in 1769, the 
Nizdm was forced to acknowledge himself Vicegerent for the Poona 
State, and his authority was >veakened by the disastrous defeat at 
Kardla in 1795. Daulat Kao Sindhid, and the Bhonsld of Ndgpur, 
w*ere encamped at Molkdpur, when they allowed the British Envoy, 
Colonel Collins, to depart in August 1803. Then followed the First 
Mardthd war, — Assa)'e, Argatim (Argaon), and other victories scarcely 
less important—which before the close of the year crushed the supremacy 
of the Mardthds. By the paititicm treaty of 1804, the Nizdm received 
nearly the whole of Berdr. General Wellesley, January 1804, mentions 
Sindhker as a nest of thieves, and represents the condition of the 
country as deplorable. In 1813, two Mardthd plundering chiefs 
occupied Fatehkhedia for three montha After the Finddrf war of 
1817-18, the treaty of 2S22 conferred on the Nizdm the country west 
of the Wardha, and all claims by the Mardthds were extinguished ; but 
general confusion long continued, and petty battles between eaminddrs^ 
rival tdlukddrSy Rdjputs, and Atubammadans, took place at Malkdpur, 
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which was sacked by the Hindus in 1849. A force of Arabs In 
the service of Kdo, then head of the Jddtin family- above 
mentioned, fought a severe battle with the Haidardhdd trooi>s in 1851, 
for which act of rebellion, though disoumed by Bdji Rdo, his hereditary 
estates were confiscated, and he himself died a state prisoner in 1856. 
For several years, the Nizdm’s Government had failed to provide funds 
for the payment of the force mmntained by the British, in accordance 
with the treaty of iSoo. The settlement of these arrears and of other 
points in dispute was effected by the treaty of 1853, modified in 
iSdo-Si, whereby the territory now known as Bcrdr was assigned to 
the British. 

JhtpulaitoH. — ^I'hc Census of 1867 showed a population of 365,779 
persons on an area of 2794 square miles, being 131 per square mile. 
According to the Administration Report of 1876-77, the population 
was 404,042, on an area of 2807 square miles; the Census of 1881 
returned a total population of 439,763 on an area of 2804 square 
miles, or 156*8 persons per square mile, thus divided : — Adult males, 
147,704; adult females, 132,033; male children under la years, 
83,539 : female children under 12 years, 82,487 : total males, 225,243 ; 
total females, 214,520, According to religion, Hindus number 
405,685; Muhammodansi, 30,055; Buddhists and Jains, 3698; 
Christians, 150; Sikhs, 150; and Pdrsis, 25. Among Hindus, the 
number of Brdhmans in x88i was 10,734; of Kunbis, 177,439; of 
Mdlis, 28,897; of Rdjputs, 12,018; of Mahais, of Baniy^s, 

10,259; ond of other Hindu castes, 117,953. non>Hindu or 

aboriginal castes or tribes numbered 4464. Among Muhammadans, 
Sayads numbered 1802; Mughals, 438; Pathdns, 6095; Shaikhs, 
20,526; others, 1194. The agriculuiral population was returned at 
278,174; the non-agricultural at 161,589. 

The principil towns in the District arc — Deulcaon Raja (popula- 
tion 7025), Malkapur (8152), Nanpura (6743), ChirhU (4396), 
Dhohegaok (4359), Buloava (2975), Deulghat (3867), Mebkar 
(4373), Fatehkhkdla (3250), 

jigrifultvre. — The District is rich in agricultural produce ; in a season- 
able year, a many-coloured sheet of cultivation, almost without a- break, 
covers the valley of the Fiirna. In the Bdldgbdt also the crops are very 
fine. Situated as the District is, in the neighbourhood of the great cotton 
mart of Kbdmgdon — only a mile and a half beyond its north-eastern 
border — and nearer to Bombay tlmn the other Beidr Districts, with 3 
stations of the Great Indian Peninsula Railnmy in its northern idluk, 
markets for its agricultural produce on favourable terms ore easily 
found. The rdyat commences preparation of his fields in JanuRry ; for 
the surface ploughing must be finished before the intense heat has caked 
the soil. Sowings for the kharif crop are begun with the first rain ifi 
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JunCj and the harvest is gathered ui November; the rabi crops, sown 
after the rains, ri]>cn early in March. At this time, the wont of labour 
is much felt, for an unseasonably heavy fall of rain may almost entirely 
destroy the crops, if not quickly har\‘esled. Rotation of crops is 
practised ; the principle Ireing, that either wheat or gram, or some oil- 
seed, should inten'cne between each emp of cotton or Jodr. When the 
soil is clearly exhausted, it is allowed to lie fallow for a year or two, 
being manured if manure be obtainable. Deep ploughing is not 
practised, except to eradicate weeds ; for the impression exists, that to 
thoroughly loosen the soil to any depth is injurious. Sugar-cane is 
planted in January, and matures in twelve months. For the poppy, 
land is prepared in September, and sown in October. Guavas and 
plantains are carefully cultivated, and yams, sweet potatoes, wat^- 
nielons, and ordinary vegetables flourish in irrigated gardens. Grants- 
in-aid, to the amount of ^376, were mode to 22 villages in 1881-82, 
towards water storage. Applications for such grants are now more 
frequent than was formerly the case, but most of the cultivation is still 
unitrigated. The irrigated area in 1880-81 was returned at 13,920 
acres, grazing land at 79,819 acres. The cattle of the District are small, 
but hantlsome and active. Full-sized horses are scarce. The agricul- 
tural stock of the District in t8So-Si comprised 248,911 cows and 
bullocks; 60,984 buffaloes; 2028 horses; 4905 ponies; 2602 donkeys; 
75,79a sheep and goats; S3*P*8S5 i4i4H carts; and 22,539 ploughs. 
The system of land tenure is Under native niie» occupancy 

and payment of revenue were the only titles to land With the intro- 
duction of the Bombay system of survey and settlement, the cultivating 
revenue-payer has become a proprietor, styled khiitaHdr^ holding from 
Government as superior landlord, at a fixed assessment for 30 years — 
not liable to enhancement on expiry of term, unless on good ground 
shown. The khdiaddre^n sell or mortgage bis rights, and also sublet; 
and he con, if he likes, relinquish his holding at the close of any agri- 
cultural year on giving due notice of his intention. The land is often 
worked by various forms of cooperation, one of which provides a sub- 
tenant with plough-cattle. 

In 1S80-81, 1,386,192 acres were assessed ond under cultivation'- 
the chief crops bcing^Wr, 399,644 ; cotton, 267,269 ; wheat, 183,380 ; 
A/yVrf, 116,184; gram, 62,414; linseed, 28,161; sugar-cane, 2871; ///, 
13,416; inr, 10,354; rice, 9244; pulses, 1498; hemp, 1054; kurdi, 
44,987; tobacco, 2274; lac, 9374; other products, 54,759. The rent 
rates per acre are--for land fit for cotton, is. s^d,; wheat, is. loid. ; 
oil-seeds, is. 7d. ;></>', is. 6|d. ; tobacco, as. 3d.; opium, Ss. ; rice, 
as. 4d. ; gram, as. 3d. The average produce of land per acre in lb.s. 
are, of cotton (cleaned), 70 lbs,; of wheat, 606; of oil-seeds, 110; of 
jodr, 254; of tobacco, 230; of rice, aao; of gram, 376. The prices 
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(188&-81) were — for clean cotton, 5 lbs. per rupee (as.) ; for vlicat, 
40 lbs. per rupees for gram, 4 ^ per rupee; for oil-seeds, 38 lbs. 
per rupee; for tobacco, 8 lbs. per rupee; for rice, 22 lbs. per rupee; 
for j’oAr, 82 lbs, i>er rupee. Plough* bullocks cost ;^3, 6s. each; 
buflaloes, sheep, 4s. 6d. to 5s. each. The rate of wages for 
skilled labour is is. 3d. a day ; for unskilled labour, 4d. 

Natural CalamiiUs, — Fatnluea have not unfrequently visited the 
tract of which Buldana District forms part In 1803, a ^eat famine 
occurred, from which Mehkor suffered very severely. Drought and 
blight affect the crops, and unseasonable rain when the spring crops 
are standing is sometimes very injurious. 

ifattufadurts and Trade.— Cosix^ cotton cloth is commonly woven. 
Before the introduction of Manchester piece-goods and the high price 
of cotton, Mehkor was famous for its dhotis^ or body cloths. In 
i88o>8r, the number of workers m sUk was returned at 82 ; in cotton, 
2779; in wool, 427; in wood, 845; in iron, 646; and 133 in brass 
and copper; miscellaneous, 913. Steel of fair quality is forged at 
Deulghdt Weekly markets, some of them very large, are held in 
several towns and villages. The chief imports are — ^piece-goods, hard- 
M*nrc, metals, spices, salt; exports — cotton, wheat, oil-seeds, and cattle. 
The District is rich in wheat, and its chief market for this jstaple is 
Kdndtira, a station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The 
principal fairs and Mtdrs are held at Deulgdon R^^, Mehkar, 
Fatehkhedia, Chikbli, Dongdon, Selgion, Mhusla, Janephal, Xondr, 
Deulghdt, Ndnddra, and Malkdpur. 

Hoads and Sadways . — There are in Bulddna 259 miles of made 
roads, first, second, and third ciass. The G. 1 . P. Railway passes 
through the north portion of the District, from west to east, for 29 
miles, having stations at Malkdpur, Biswa Bridge, and Ndndiira. There 
are strdU 01 rest-houses for native travellers at these stations, and lest- 
liouses for Europeans at Malkdpur and Ndnddra. 

Administration . — ^The District is administered by a DepuQr Com- 
missioner, with whom are associated Assistants, European and native. 
An Assistant Commissioner holds his court at Malkdpur. There are 
3 revenue sub-divisions. The police are under the control of a 
European District Superintendent ; the sanctioned strength . of the 
force in 1880-81 was 75 officers and 374 men, or i policeman to every 
dsquaremiles ofarea. There is one receiving jail; total daily average 
of inmates in 1881, 55’6i. Cost per head yearly, 7s. 6d. on average 
strength. The proportion of Muhammadan convicts to Muhammadans . 
in the District is more than double that of any other class — a. fact which 
may be attributable to their forming a larger proportionate number of 
the town population. The number of schools aided and inspected by. 
Government, and of Government schools (including 3 girls' schools), 
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ill the same year was 1 3 9i having 5546 scliolars. The Central Hook 
Depot of the I»rovince bUppHes works in Mardthi, English, Sanskrit, 
Persian, and XJrdii. Th« vernacular tongues are ^ta^^^thI and Urdd. 
No newspaper is jirinted in the District; and no municipality under 
Act iv. of 1873 has yet been constituted. 

Meteorch^ital and Medical Aspects^-An the north portion of the 
District, strong and very hot westerly winds prevail from the middle of 
February till rain falls early in June, and, excepting just about daybreak, 
they continue throughout the twenty-four hours. In the rainy season, 
and from October to Februar}*, the mornings and nights are pleasantly 
cool, but the heat in the day is stiU great. In the B^liighit or south 
portion of the District, the hot weather is not excessive; the temperature 
of the rainy season is pleaa.int; and the cold weather of about three 
months is most enjoyable, but the great dryness of the air at that time 
is tiying to some constitutions. Highest shade temperature at Bulddna 
in May (18S0), 106“ F.; lowest in December, 54". The rainfall in 
1880 was 39‘t7 inches, of which 25*14 inches fell from June to 
September. The principal diseases are fevers, bowel complaints, 
worms, and afTcctions of the skin and eyes. The number of deaths 
registered in 1880 from all causes vt^s 8855t of which number 22 were 
killed by snake-bite and wild animals. Batio of reported deaths per 
leoo of populotion, 20'x. The number of births registered in 1880 
was 15,455 j ratio per 1000 of population, 35*1. In 1880-81, 7 dis- 
pensaries and 1 civil hosiiital afforded medical relief to 241279 patimits ; 
nnd the number of persons vaccinated by the vaccine department, and 
at the dispensaries, was 13,356. [For further information regarding 
Bulddna, see the Berar Gnsetteer^ edited by Sir A. C. Lyall (Bombay, 
1870). Also the Census Repofis of x88i; and the Administration 
Repofts for the Maidardbtld Assigned Districts from 1880 to 1883.] 

Bulsdr. — Sub-division of Surat District, Bombay Presidency. Area, 
908 square miles. One town and 94 villages; occupied houses, 16,214. 
PopuUtion (1881) 80,707, namely, Hindus, 57,087; Muhammadans, 
3784; ^others,’ 19,836. I,and revenue (1874-75), ^^24,346. There 
are no alienated villages in this Sub-division. I'he whole surface is 
irregular, seamed with river beds, and rising into rocky uplands. 
Situated on the sea-coast, the climate is considered healthy at all times 
of the year, but the eastern j^rts sure feverish at certain seasons. 
Tixhal, a village on the coast, is much resorted to as a sanitarium 
by visitors from Bombay. The Sub-division is abundantly watered 
by rivers and streams. Of the salt marsh lands, extending over about 
<^>355 acres, 10,664 acres are under reclamation. The rates of 
assessment introduced in 1869-70 remain in force until 1898-99. The 
Sub-division contains i civil and 2 criminal courts; strength of regular 
police, 37 men; village watchmen {ehauklddrs)^ 523. 
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Bulsdr (Bafstir, WalsAti^ P'a/sdd ), — Port and town in Surat District, 
Bombay Presidency ; situated in lat ao“ 36' 30' k., long. 73“ 58' 40" e., 
about 40 miles south of Surat and 115 north of BomK'iy, on the estuary 
of the navigable though small river Auranga; station on the railway 
between Surat and Bombay. Population (18S1) 13,2291 of whom 
8927 are Hindus, 2454 Musalmans, 870 Farsfs, 219 Jmns, and 48 
Christians. Of the Musalmdns, the greater number are TsUs, or con> 
verted Hindus ; they are engaged chiefly in cloth'wcavlng, and are as a 
rule well-to-do. Municipal income in 1880-S1, ;^ia2o, or as. i^d. per 
head of the total population ; municipal expenditure in the same year, 
j^iz54. Bulsdr Is well placed for trade both by se.a and by land. The 
total value of its coast trade, esmlusive of Govertunent stores, in 
1880-81 was ;^83,8 io, of which ^61,859 represented the value of 
exports, and £ 22 , 1^6 that of imimrts. Chief imports — piece-goods, 
tobacco, wheat, fish, and sugar j exports — timber, grain, molasses, oil, 
firewood, and tiles. Export of tiraber is the staple of Buls&r trade. 
The wood brought from the Ddng forests is exported by sea to Dholera, 
Bhaunagar, and the other ports of Kitlndwdr. There are manufactures 
of cloth for wearing apparel and for sails, silks for women’s robes, and 
bricks, tiles, and pottery. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue 
and police offices, the town has a subordinate judge’s court) post-office, 
and dispensary. 

Bultl {Bdltisidn or Iskarid), — The name given to the tract of country 
forming the nortliern part of Kashmir (Cashmere), and lying between 
lat. 34* and 36* N.| and between long. 75* and s. Formerly an 
independent State, but it was some years ago subjugated by the 
Mahirfijd of Kashmir, who annexed it to his own dominions. 

Bul-Tul (or Kantali also called Shur-jUd). — A pass over the range 
of mountains bounding the Kariunlr valley on the north-east. Lat. 
34* 14' N., long. 75* 33' B. Forms the water-summit between Kashmir 
(Cashmere) and Little Tibet ; the Drds river (by which nnme the pass 
is also sometimes known) flooring from its northern declivity to the 
Indus, while from its southern slopes runs a feeder of the Sind river, a 
tiibutaiy of the Jhclum (Jehlam) river; elevation above sea-level; 
11,300 feet. 

Bdmawadl {Bhoomaxtfdee). — ^Township in Taung-ngd District^ Ten- 
asserim Division, British Burma; situated on the left bank .of the 
Sittaung river, and extending north from Shwe-gyin District to the river 
Thit-nan-tho. The country is level and cultivated along the river 
bank; but in the interior to the east it is mountainous, and covered 
with forests of teak and other valuable timber. The .c^ief lakes are 
Inwon and Zindon, both in the south-west of the township. Popula- 
tion (1881) 13,182. Gross revenue (1881) ;^9092, of which ^^58^ 
was land revenue, and ^893 capitation tax. 
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Bund. — Ton*n in Dddri iahslU Jind State, Punjab. Population (1881) 
38S4, namely, Hindus, 35691 and Muhammadans, 315; number of 
occupied houses, 674. 

Bunddln.— ;Town in Amritsar ArM/, Amritsar District, Punjab. Lat. 
31* 32' N., long. 7s“ i' 30* E.; population (1S81) 5101, namely, 
2192 Sikhs, 140S Muhammadans, and 1501 Hindus; number of 
occupied houses, 509. Distant from Amritsar city, 9 miles south-east. 
Of little commercial importance; chiefly noticeable for its large Sikh 
population. 

Bundire. — Village in Vizagnpatam District. Madras Presidency. 
This is one of the chief Kandh villages, and was formerly a stronghold 
of the practice of hum.in sacrifice known as Meriah or Junna. The 
ceremony, as performed at Punddm up to 1849, consisted in the 
sacridcc of three human beings — two to die sun, in the east and west 
of the village, and one in the centre. A short wooden post having 
been fixed in the ground, the victim was fastened to it by his long liotr, 
and held out by his legs and arms over a grave dug at the foot of the 
post. While in this position, the pr^t hacked the back of the victim’s 
neck with the sacrificial knife, repeating ns he did so the following 
invocation O mighty Mnniksoro, this is your festal day I The 
sacrifice we now offer, you must eat; and we pmy that our battle-axes 
may be converted into swords, our bows and arrows into gunpowder 
and bullets ; and if n-e have any quarrels with other tribes, give us the 
victory. Preserve us from the tyranny of kings and their officers.* 
Then addressing the victim : * That we may enjoy prosperity, we offer 
you fls a sacrifice to our god Mnniksoro, who will immediately eat you ; 
so be not grieved at our slaj'ing you. Your parents rrere aware, when 
we purchased you from them for 60 rupees, that we did so with intent 
to sacrifice you ; there is therefore no sin on our heads, but on your 
parents. After you are dead we shall perform your obsequies.’ The 
victim was then decapitated, the body thrown into the grave, and the 
head left suspended from the post till devoured by birds. Tlie knife 
remained fixed to the post till all three sacrifices were performed, when 
it was removed with much ceremony. 

BundelkhaiLd. — ^Tract of country in Upper India, which may be 
defined ns lying between the river Jumna (Jamund) on the north, the 
Chanibal on the north and west, the Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) and Sdgar 
(Saugor) Divisions of the Central Provinces on the south, and Kewd or 
Bdghelkhand and the Mlrzdpur Hills on the south and east. Its limits 
stretch from 23" 5a' to a6" 26' n. lat., and from 77* 53' to 8i* 39' e. long, 
It comprises the British Districts of Hamfrpur, Jdlaun, Jhdnsi, Ldlitpur, 
and Ddnda j the treaty Slates of Orchha (or Tehri), Datia, and Samthar j 
and the following States held under smads and grants from the British 
Government;— Ajaigarh, Alipura; the Hashtbhdya ofDhurwdi, 
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Bijna, Tori-Fatehpur, and Pahiri Bdnka; Baraunda, Bdoni, Bed, Bihat, 
Bij^war, Charkhdri \ the Kdlinjar Chaubt\ viz. Paidco, Pahrn, Taidon, 
Dhdisaunda, and Kdmta-Rajaula; Chhattarpur, Gorrauli, Gaiirihar, Jdso, 
Jigni, Khaniddhdna, Lughdai, Naigawdn, Ribdi> Panna, Belhad, and 
Sarila, — all of which see separately. 

Physical Aspects . — ^Thc pltuns of Bundelkhand ore diversified by a 
series of mountains and hills, classed by Franklin, in his Memoir on the 
Geology of Bundelkhand^ in three ranges — the Bin^chal, the Panna, and 
the Bandair. The first of these, whidi nowhere exceeds sooo feet above 
sca-level, commences near Sihonda on the river Sindh, proceeds south- 
«*cst to Narwdr, thence south-east and afterwards north-west to Ajaigarh 
and Kdlinjar, and farther east to Bardarh near the railway between 
Jabalpur (Jubbulporc) and Allahdbdd. The plateau which lies behind 
this range averages lo or la miles in width. The base and lower parts 
of the hills are of primary formation, chiefly granite and syenite, 
commonly overlaid by sandstone, but in many cases by trap and for- 
mations of volcanic origin. The second range, styled the Panna range, 
rises to the south of the plateau just described. The summit is a table- 
land, slightly undulating, with a breadth of about lo miles, and having 
an average elevation above the sea, between the Katra Pass and 
hoh^rgrlon, of i05o feet, and between Lohdrgdon and the foot of the 
hills near Pathariya, of about laoo feet. Where deep ravines allow 
examination of the formation, the primary rocks are found to be 
covered by an enormously thick bed of sandstone, which is itself In 
some places overlaid by rocks of volcanic origin. South-west of this 
last range, and separated from it by the valley or elongated basin of 
Lohdrgdon is the third or Bandair range, the plateau of which has an 
average elevadon of about x 700 feet above the sea, and on some of the 
undulations as much as aooo. The Bandair range is generally of 
sandstone mixed with ferruginous gravel. The extensive basin of 
IxihdrgAon intervening between these ranges is of limestone. The 
limits of the hilly tract where it bounds the plain are marked by the 
occurrence of abrupt isolated hills, generally of granitic base, surmounted 
by sandstone and trap, which, from their steep and nearly inaccessible 
scarps, form, as in the instances of K^injar and Ajaigarh, strongholds 
which have often enabled the hillmen of Bundelkhand to set at defiance 
the great Empires of India. From these hills numerous streams flow 
towards the Jumna; among which are the Sindh with its tribute the 
Fahdj, the Betwd, the Dh^ison, the Bfrma, the Ken, the B^gain, the Fdisuni, 
and the Tons. ' All these flow in a general north-easterly direction. The 
only one of them useful for navigatiou is the Kbn, which, during the 
rainy season only, is navigable as far as Bdnda, a distance of 60 mUes. 
Notwithstanding the numerous' streams which traverse the country, 
the great depth of the channels iu the plains, and the thirsty nature of 
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the soil among the hills, render irrigation highly important ; and to 
supply means for it, a great number Qi jhiJs^ or small lakes, have been 
constructed by embanking the lower extremities of valleys. 

The mineral resources of Bundelkhand appear very great. Diamonds 
are found in Panna, but the yield is small and precarious. In the 
central tracts there is excellent iron, but at present its production is 
limited by the supply of charcoal, and even now the jungles in the 
iron Districts ore cleared off faster than they can be renewed. When 
science has taught how the metal can be extracted with sufficient 
economy of fuel, Bundelkhand iron and steel will doubtless find a 
murket (ox beyond the present limits of Gwalior, Hdthras, Ducknow, 
and Cawnpur. A small copper mine has been recently worked in 
I^litpur. 

Population.— British Districts of Bundelkhand are within the 
jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
The political superintendence of die Native States is vested in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, subordinate to the Central India Agency, report- 
ing to the Government of India. Of the 3 ® Ntitive States within the 
Agency, only three, namely, Orchha or Tehri, Datln, and Samthar, 
have fomial treaties with the British Government The other chiefs 
hold their territories under sanadr, and are bound by ikmrndmds, or 
deeds of fealty and obedience. The table on the opposite page exhibits . 
in brief the area and population of each District and State, but fuller 
details will be found In the separate articles. 

AgriatUun. — ^Except where hill or jungle predominate, as in several 
of the Native States, the Province is almost solely agricultural. Much 
of the soil in the Native States is very poor, being chiefly on the 
hill ranges mentioned above ; but the soil of the plains consists 
mostly of the ' black cotton soil,’ which, notwithstanding its dried 
appearance in hot weather, has the peculiar property of retaining 
moisture to a marked degree, and yields in favourable seasons luxuriant 
crops of cotton and cereals. The principal crops are— a/ (Morinda 
citrifolia), which yields the dye used in colouring the reddish-brown 
cloths known as kharud ; jodr (Sorghum vulgare), bdjrd (Penicillaria 
spicata) ; til (Sesamum orientale) ; and the millets and pulses known as 
^Hg^n\ kutki.^ sdmdn^ arktir^ woib^ mdsh^ wasiirlj klmarit etc. The 
singhdra, or water-caltrop, is largely grown in Hamfrpur ; ond through- 
out Bundelkhand, the makud tree (Bassia latifolia) is cultivated for its 
flowers and fruit as well os for its Umber. 

In Orchha, and throughout the greater part of the whole country, 
the prevailing plan of land settlement is the native system — under which 
the State, while recognising in every village a head-man with certain 
advantages, yet keeps the property of the soil in its own hands, acts as 

\Sent(nee continued OH 154. 
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Area, Population, etc. of each District akd State in 
Bundelrhand, in 1881. 

British DrsrRicTs. 


District or Sbttc. 



Number 

of 

(KCUfHed 

bouses. 

Total 

population 

Malec. 


m 

1 Hnmlrpur, . . 
lAlaun, . . . 
Jhilnsi, , • , 
lAlltpur, . , 
Tblnda, . . . 

a, add 
*, 4^9 

3.061 

L“ 

das 

67a 

1166 

83.544 

«.734 

S 4 H{a 4 

34.181 

ia 3.393 

507.337 

418,149 

333.397 

a49.oE8 

6q8.Co8 

*59.778 

BIO, 145 
173, S&4 
189,799 

354.377 
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SOI .997 

160,343 

ii9.a&9 

3 H .831 

ail’d 

aB4’| 

ala’s 

ia 7’9 

391*6 

Totnl, . . . 

10.33a 
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363,356 I a.so6.4oa 

i.i3a.983 1.073.419 

*13*5 

•Orcliha (Tchri), 
Dndn, . . : 
Samthar, , . 
Ohurn'dl, , , 
DIJiia, . . . 
Torl-Fatehpur, 
Alnigarh, . . 
Aiinunt. . . 
Patidii* Banka, 
Bnraanda, . , 
Oaoni, . . , 
Bni, . . , , 
Qlhat, . , . 
Bhiwar, . . 
Charkhdti, . . 
Pnldeo, . 1 . 
Fahra, , . . 
TniAon. . . . 
Blidlaaunda, . 
Kainta-Knjaiilsi, 
Chhatiaqiur, . 
Gamull, . . 
Gaurihar, . . 
Jnio^. . . , . 

K^nlAdhAna, 
KlbAl, . . . 
Lnghdsi, . . 
Panna, . , , 
Beihdti, . . . 
Sorlla, . , , 

a, 013 
837 

T 

8o9 

1 

338 

■;? 

>3 
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t,i69$ 

as 

73 

7 S 

at 

i 

7 

47 

aj 368 

II 

35 

1 
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7 jE 3 < 

» 4 i <78 

a. 3 »a 
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*.970 
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ai.877 

84.359 

4.13a 1 

a 7 .< 5 <» 3 t 
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1.903 

1.775 

c 
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930 

4 Sj|ii 4 

864 

It Statks. 

38.633 

I. 59 S 

8,084 

10.631 

81,454 

14,891 

1.049 

17.M3 

17.OK 

4.985 

4.704 

113.885 

'tSi 

4.016 

3.163 

4.073 

, 1.543 
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4.970 

10.691 

8.050 
3 . 4*7 

IS. 4 M 
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887,306 

3.331 

S.014 

x6a,6ii 

56.298 

80.403 

808 

1.006 

5 .*fi 9 

4*>409 

7 . 9*9 

.S 

8,688 

*.599 

74.449 

4 , 5*1 

a.009 

1.635 

•sii 

86,148 

8,584 

S '577 

4 , 0*3 
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1 . 75 * 
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1x^329 
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98S 
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tSIl 
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■ 9.514 
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1 
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^’5 

>46’0 
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147 ]P 
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T 
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j 
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Total States, 
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740 k 399 

676,181 
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Grand Totnl, 

ao.559 

77aj 609.815 1 


1.873,388 

1,749, to 176'* 


* Aren, towns, and number of bouses include those for Tor(*FRtehpur, Dburodi. and 
lUjna. 

■I- Aren, towns, and houses included in the fi^rures for Orchha. 
j Figures include the area, villt^os, and houses for Belbirl. 

8 Figures Included in the Census with those for Dwnlior. 

II Area, villages, and houses Included In the figures for Orebba. 
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banker and seed-lunder for the cultivators, and generally fixes its 
demand for revenue in proportion to produce or area cultivated. The 
railway from Jabalpur to Allahilbdd now creates a demand for various 
local products for about 100 miles from the line, and tlirough its means, 
connections with the liombay trade arc springing up; when the 
connecting country roads are completed, niiicli improvement may be 
exjiected. 'I'he cliniate in the plains is frequently sultry, and the heat 
is grant. Tlic prevailing wind from October to May is south-west, that 
is, up the Gangetic valley ; during the other months the wind frequently 
comes down the valley. 

At Nowgong a British garrison is Rationed, consisting of i battery of 
artillery, a companies of British infantry, 3 troops of Native cavalrj', 
and the head-quarters and wing of a Native infantry regiment. The 
Bundolkhand Kdjkdmar College is established near Nowgong for the 
education of the sons of chiefs ; in x&8i, seventeen youths of noble 
family were being educated there. 

/ffs/ory. — According to local tradition, the Gonds were the earliest 
colonists of Bundelkhand To them succeeded the Chandel Kdjputs, 
under whose supremacy the great irrigation works of Hamfrpur District, 
the forts of Kdlinjar and Ajaigarh, and the noble temples of K-hn- 
jurdhu and Mdhoba, were constructed. The whole Province contains 
ruins, large tanks, and magnificent temples, built chiefly of hewn granite 
and carved sandstone, which are $up}>osed to date back to thb epoch. 
Ferishta relates that in the year lozi a.i>., the Chandel Rijd marched 
at the head of 36,000 horse, 45,000 foot, and 640 elephants, to oppose 
Mahmtfd of Ghazni, whom, howei^, he was obliged to conciliate with 
rich presents. In the year 1183, Parmal Deo, the twentieth ruler in 
succession from Chandra Varma, the founder of the dynasty, was de- 
feated by Prithwi Rijd, rulcrof Ajmere and Delhi. Aflcrthe overthrow 
of Parmal Deo, the country was exposed to anarchy and to Muham- 
madan invasions until the close of the 14th century, when the Bundelos, 
a sub-dirision of the Garhwa tribe of Riljputs, established themselves 
on the right bank of the Jumna. They appear to have settled first at 
Mau, and then, aAer taking Kdlin|ar and i6llpi, to have made.Mdhoni 
their capital. About 1531, Rdjd Kudra Fratdp founded the city of 
Orchha, and greatly consolidated and extended the kingdom. The 
Bundelas became the most powerful among the tribes west of the 
Jumna ; and from this time the name of Bundelkhand may with justice 
be given to the whole tract of country. Shortly afterwards, tire power of 
the Muhammadans began to grow threatening ; and Bir Sic^ Deo, the 
great-grandson of the founder of Orchha, was compelled to acknow- 
ledge himselfa vassal of the Mughal Empire. Champat B^i, however, 
another chief of the Bundela tribe, held out in the rugged countries 
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bordering on the Betn'a, And harassed the ^ruhamniadans by his nijiid 
predatory forays. 

The son of Champat R^, ChrUtar Sdl, continued his father's 
career with greater eventual success ; and, being elected principal 
leader and chief of the Ilundcla% commenced operations by the 
reduction of the forts in the hills towards Panna. He wasted tlie 
country held by his enemies in every direction, and avoiding a general 
action, managed by ambuscades, aided by his intimate knowledge of 
the countr}’, to cut off or elude the Imperial troops. He captured 
Kdlinjar, and, making that his stronghold, acquired authority over 
territory yielding nearly a million sterling per annum. In 1 734, how- 
ever, he was so hard pressed by Ahmad Khstn Bangash, the Pathjln 
chief of FarukhitbKd, that he was forced to seek aid from the Mnrdthds. 
The Peslnvi, Biji R^io, ])romptly embraced this op|>ort»nity of estab- 
lishing his ascendancy in Bundelkhand ; he surprised and defeated 
Ahm.’id Khin, and rescued the Bundcla Rijd from his perilous position. 
He was re\v.irded by a fort and District in the neighbourhood of 
Jhdnsi, and by a grant of the third part of Eastern Bundelkhand. 
The Peshwd made over his portion, subject to a moderate tribute, to a 
Brdhman called Kdsi Pandit, whose descendants held it until it lapsed 
to the East India Com})any. About the same time, Jhdnsi was wrested 
by the Peshwd from the Rdjd of Orcbho, and entrusted to a suhdkddr^ 
whose descendants retained it HU a recent date. The two remaining 
shares of the possessions of Chattar Sdl continued to be held in small 
portions by his numerous descendants, or by the nominal adherents end 
rebellious servants of the declining branches of the family. 

The ajmehy and petty wars thus ensuing made an opening for AJi 
Bahidur (a grandson of Bdji Kdo by a Muhammadan concubine), who 
had quarrelled with Madhuji Sindbld, whose troops he had formerly led. 
After a long and severe contest, lie succeeded in establishing his authority 
over the greater port of the Province. The chief resistance he met 
with was at Kdlinjar, at the siege of which place he died in zftoa, 
after having concluded an arrangement with the Court of Poona (Fdna), 
by which the sovereign and paramount right of the Peshwd over' all his 
conquests in Bundelkhand was declared and acknowledged. Rdjd 
Himinat Bahddur, the spiritual head and military commander of a 
large body of devotees, who had great influence in the District, pro- 
fessed at first his intention of supporting the right of Shamsher Bahddur, 
the son of All Bahddur, who happened to be absent in Poona at 
the time of his father's death. 

About this time the declared hostility of the subordinate chiefs of the 
Mardthd Empire to the arrangements of the treaty of Bassein — ^by which, 
among other advantages, the British Governirient acquired territory in ' 
Bundelkhand yielding ;^36z,6oo a year — occasioned a formal dedaration ' 
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on the pert of the British Oovernincntof tlicir intention of maintaining the 
provisions of that treaty ; and this d&^aTfttlon fpas immediately followed 
by offensive operations on the i)art of Siadhid and the £djd of Berdr, and 
equally hostile, though more secret, measures of aggression on the part 
of Holkar. Fart of the Marathd plan of operations was a predatory 
incursion into British territory from Bttndelkhand, to be headed by 
Shamsher Bahddur. Rdji Himmat Bahadur, foreseeing in the success 
of this scheme a diminution of his own authority in Bundelkhand, deter- 
mined to abandon the Mardthd interest, and to seek his own personal 
aggrandisement by assisting in the transfer of the Province to the 
British. An agreement u’as consequently made, by which the Rajd 
was granted a tract of torritory yielding ao idkhs of rupees (say 
;^20o,aoo) for the maintenance of a Imdy of troops in the service of 
the British Goveniment, os well as a in consideration of his 
co-operation in the establishment of British authority in Bundelkhand. 
The British Oovernincnt were thus enabled easily to bring a force into 
Bundelkhand for the decision of the contest, while Himmat Baliddur 
received territory more than double the area of his original possessions. 
These lands were resumed on bis death, and Jagtrs and pensions assigned 
to his family. Shninsher Bahddur was quickly defeated by a force 
under Col. Powell, assisteil by the troops of Himmat Bahidut ; and he 
was content to accept a provision of 4 Idkks of rupees (say £^0^000) a 
year from the British Government, with permission to reside at Bindo. 
On his death in 1823, he was succeeded by his brother Zulfik^ All. 

To him succeeded AU Bahadur, who joined in the rebellion of 
1857, and was therefore deprived of the pension of 4 Idkhs a year, 
and placed under surveillance at Indore. He died in 1873, and 
pensions amounting to ;^i2o were assigned to the family. Of the 
territory ceded by the Feshwd, the British Government retained In its 
own possession lands on the banks of the Jumna, yielding about 14 
tdkhs of rupees (^140,000), exclusive of the territory granted to 
Himmat Bahddur. On the extinction of the Peshwd's independence 
in r8i8, all hi.4 sovereign rights in Bundelkhand finally passed to the 
British. Of the Bundelkhand States, Jdlaun, Jhdnsi, Jditpur, and Rhaddi 
have lapsed to the Government; and Chirgdon (one of the Hasht- 
garhi/V^f/r), Furwa, one of the Kilinjiu’ Chaubis (or shares held in the 
Kdlinjnr district by representatives of the Chaubi family), Bijerdghogarh, 
and Tiroha have been confiscated. The States of Shdhgarh and Bdnpur 
were also confiscated on account of the rebellion of the chiefs in 1857. 
Bdnpui was claimed by SindhU. as forming part of tlie Chanderi district 
conquered by the Gwalior Dorbdr in 1831, The claim was not 
admitted, but the Bdnpur territory has been made over to Sindhid under 
arrangements connect^ with the treaty of i86a [For further informa- 
tion regarding Bundelkhand, see the Gasttteer oj ike J^orfh- WestsrH 
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rrevinm^ vol. i., by E. T. Atkinson, Esq., C. 5 , B.A. (AilAbdbdd, 1874). 
Also the Seftieme/tt Re/orts for f/edttst, Jd/auff, U/i//ur, and Ham’irpur 
Districts^ 

Blind! {Bcondee). — Native Stale of Rdjputdnn, under the political 
superintendence of the Hnraoti and Took Agency, subordinate to the 
A^nt to the Governor-General of India for the States of Rdjputana. 
The State lies between 24“ 59' 50* and 25* 59' 30" n. latitude, and 75* 
18' and 76” 21' 35" E. longitude, and is bounded on the north by the 
States of Jaipur and Tonic, on the cast and south by Kotah, and on 
the west by Udaipur (OodeyiKtre). Area, 2300 s(|uarc miles. l.cngth 
70 miles, and breadth about 43 mites. Population in iSSi, 254,701, or 
i lO'S per square mile. Revenue, ^^60,000. 

The territory of Biindi may be roughly described as an irregular 
rhombus, traversed throughout its whole length from south-west to 
north-cast by a double range of hills, constituting the central Bdndi 
ran^e, dividing the country into two almost equal jiortions. On the 
south, the river Chambal forms, for very nearly the whole distance, the 
natural boundary between Biindi and Kotah. For many miles the 
precipitous scarp on the southern face of this central range forms an 
almost impassable barrier between the plain country on either side. 
In the centre of the range, commanding the pass through which runs 
the only high road from north to south, lies the chief town of the 
State, Biindi. The highest elevation of the range is 1793 feet, while 
the height of the capital is 1426 feet above the sea, and al^ve the low- 
Innd below it is aboiU 600 feet. Besidesi the Biindi pass, the only 
other gaps through this range are one between Jainu'is and Biindi, 
through which the direct road from Took posses *, and another between 
Rdmgarh and Khdtgarh, where the Mej river has cut a channel for 
itself from the northem to the southern side. The northern plain lies 
exclusively upon « bed of slate, shale, and clay slate ; while the southern 
is rich in alluvial soil These peculkrities of surface give a totally 
opposite character to the river-b^ of the two basins. 

Beyond the northern boundary of Bdndi proper, are several outlying 
portions of territory belonging to the State. The largest is that of 
which Garh is the chief town. Large tracts of the State are woodland, 
consisting chiefly of sdi, from which a gum exudes which is bartmd, 
weight for weight, against flour, by the Bhfls and other& A fine 
tree growing near streams is the muiJkarai, which attains a great he^ht, 
perfectly straight throughout, with a diameter of from x» to 15 inches, 
prettily (plained, and well adapted for- neat furniture. . 

Almost the only drainage chumel of Biindi is the Mej river, 
which rises in the Mcywdr territory at an elevation of about 1700 
feet above sea-leveL It enters the State near the village of Nagar, and 
after a course of 93 miles within i^ falls into the Chambal. The Mej 
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irrigates both the northern and aonthem basins j its chief tributary in 
the former is the Bajawds, or Bajden j in the latter, the Kurdl. The 
length of the Bajden is about 35 miles. The KunU, lying for its 
vhole length in the rich alluvial soil of south-eastern Bdndi, has 
numerous villages along its Imnks. There are no natural lakes in 
Btindi; the two largest sheets of water, artificially enclosed, are at 
Pugdrl and Hindoli. The history of the Biindi State is the history, so 
far as it can be extracted from chronicles and genealogies, of the family 
of the ruling chief, and of the fortunes of his clan in settling themselves 
in this \yut of India. The chiefs belong to the Hdrd sept of the great 
clan of the Chauhdn Rdjputs, and the country occupied by them for 
many centuries is called Hdrdoti. The first Mnhdrdo Rdjd with whom 
the British Government had any intercourse was Umed Singh, who 
gave most efficient assistance to Colonel Monson’s army during his 
retreat before Holkar in 1804, bringing down on himself the vengeance 
of Holkar in consequence. 

From that time up to 1817, the Mardthds and Pinddrfs con- 
stantly ravaged the State, exacting tribute and assuming supremacy. 
The territory of Bdndt was so siutated as to be of great importance 
during the war of iSr?, in cutting off the retreat of the Pinddrfs. 
The Mahdrdo Rdjd of the time, BIthir Singh, early accepted the 
Brldsh alliance, and a treaty was concluded with him ‘On the toth 
of February 1818. Although his forces were inconsiderable, he 
cooperated heartily with the British Government; and he was 
rewarded by a part of Fdtan-Kesborai, Holkaris rights over this 
territory being commuted into an annual payment of ;^30oo, made by 
the British Government to him. In 1844, Sindhid transferred his two- 
thirds share of Pdtan-Kcshorai to the British, as part of the territory 
ceded in trust for the support of the Gwalior Contingent; and an 
agreement was mode by which it was handed over to Biindi on payment 
of j^Sooo a year. The Mahdrdo Rdjd proving uncertain during the 
Mutiny of 1857, friendly intercourse with him was broken off, and not 
resumed till i860. The position of Bdndi is now that of a Protected 
State, acknowledging the supremacy of the British Government. The 
chief is absolute ruler in his own territory, pays a tribute of jCi 9 ,ooo 
to the British Government, and roceives a salute of 17 guns. The 
military force of the State consists of 590 horse, saSs infantry, 18 
field and 70 other guns. The chief bears the title of Mnhdrdo Rdjd. 

The Census of 1882 gave a total population for Blind! of 254,701, 
of whom 133,103 were males and 121,598 females, occupying 
60,565 houses in 2 towns and 840 villages, or an average of 4*20 persons 
in each house. By religion, Hindus numbered 242,107; Muham- 
madans, 9477; Jains, 3J015 Sikh^ 9j and Christians, 7. According 
to castes and sects, Brdhmans were returned at 23,025 ; Rdjputs, 9274 ; 
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Baniyds, 15,406] Giijars, 30,377; Jdts, 2881; Ahirs, 1310 ; Minds, 
35,982] Bhfls, 6554; Chamdrs, Dhdkufs, 7103; other HindM 

castes, 94,018. 

The total revenue of fiUndi State is estimated at ;^io7,400, of which 
about ;^85 ,ooo is derived from the land. The assignments, allotments, 
and endowments diminish by about ^^35,000 the land revenue demand 
of the treasury, leaving the effective income of the State at about 
;^66,400, of which about ;^64oo comes from customs. For .purposes 
of administration the State is divided into 10 j>atsa»dSf viz, fiarodia, 
Bdnsi, Nainwah, Tamoidi, Kdrwdr, Lakheri, Ganidoli, Kcshorai’Fdtan, 
I^echa, and Sillor. These again arc sub^livided into aa tdluks^ each 
presided over by an officer called a tdlukiidr, who exercises revenue, 
criminal, and civil jurisdiction within his limits. There nreno police 
or jx>lice stations in the State Sanitary arrangements nre not con- 
sidcred in any of the towns or villages. The chief crops arc jodr^ 
maize, barley, wheat, and other grains, pulses of various kinds, sugar- 
cane, oil-seeda, cotton, rice, indij^ tobacco, opium, and betel-leaf. 
The cultivated area and cultivable land cannot be given exactly, as it 
varies greatly each year] it may be approximately put down at 
1,000,000 acres. Each village has a pd/el, a ehauklddr^ and a patwdri. 

The main road through the State is from Dcoli Cantonment, through . 
the Maidak Dara pass, towards Kotah and JhdU>var. The road frdm 
Tonk to Deoli, through the Ganesho Ghati pass, crosses the north- 
eastern corner of the State. 0 ^^ the rest of the country (here are 
mere tracks, which serve the purpose of local tralfia [For further 
information regarding Bdndi State, see the Hdjputdna Gaztiinr^ voL 1 . 
pp 203-241 (Calcutta, 1879).} 

Bdxidlr^hief town of the State of Bdndi, in Rdjputdna, and the 
residence of the chief. Situated in a gorge in the centre of the range 
of hills passing through the State. Lat. 25” 27' n., long. 75* 40' 37' e. 
Population (i88r) 20,744, namely, Hindus, 16,351 ] Muhamnsadans, 
4377 i ' others,' 16. Next to Udaipur (Oodeyporc), the town of Bdndi , 
is the most picturesque in Bijputina. Built upon the steep side 
of the hill, the palace rising up above the city itself in pinnacled' 
terraces, is a striking feature of the place. The streets and houses rise 
and fall with the unevenness of the ground, and some of the subarbs 
have crept upwards on both the northern slopes. Below the palace la 
a large range of stable yards and other oflices, above which rise the 
reception courts and halls of audience ; over these again are ranged the 
more private chambers and receiving rooms of the Court. Higher 
still rise the crenelated battlements and columned chhatHs surmounting 
still more private apartments, and finally a stone causeway leads 
upwards to the summit of the ridge, where the main fort and the chief’s 
most secluded recesses ore situate. ' , 
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The city is entirely enclosed within walled fortirications, through 
which ingre-»& and egress are obuuned by means of four gateways, vix. 
the uWijAa/ gate on the west, the CAtifigan gate on the south, tlic Mina 
gate on the cast, and the JJt Sdgar gate on the north-east. One 
tolerably regular street, nearly 50 feet in width, runs throughout the 
whole length of the city from the palace to the Mina gate. The other 
streets arc all narrow and very irr^pilar. One large temple on the fort 
bill, another in the southern suburb, 12 Jain temples, and about 415 
smaller temples and shrines sacred to Vishnu and Mah^deo, are 
scattered about the town. There ore four approaches to the fort, a 
private one from the palace^ one from the GhdU gate near the Sukh 
Mahal, one from llirkhandi, and one from Phiil-Udgh. A spur of the 
fort hill is surmounted by a large and very handsome chhatri called the 
Suraj^ or Sun Dome, whose cupola rests on 16 pillars, and is about 
ao feet in' diameter j beyond this, to tlie northward, lies the Fhdl-Sdgli, 
and to the south again of this, alKtut two miles from the city, the Naya- 
Bagh, both private places of retirement for the Biincli chieis, Immedi- 
ately to the west of the city rises an abrupt cliff, very nearly as high os 
that on which the fort stands, surmounted by a small mosque. To the 
south of the city there are a few stuttered remains of former pleasure 
gardens, with here and there a momimentnl cenotaph. One large and 
very handsome one is dedicated to one of the royal foster-brothers of 
Ajft Singh’s time. Skirting the northern bank of the Jit Sigar also are 
several pleasure-gardens, terminating at the Ser-Bdgh or Mahisntti, the 
place of cremation for all the Bdndi chiefs. There is a charitable 
dispensary at Bdndi, a mint where gold, silver, and copper pieces are 
coined, an English school, several indigenous schools, and a post-office. 

Bunera. — ^Town in Udaipur (Oodeypore) State, Rijputdna. Situ- 
ated about go miles from Udaipur town, on the high road from Kfmach 
to Kaslrdbdd, distant 85 miles from the former and 59 from the latter. 
The Rdji of Buncra is one of the chief feudatories of Udaipur, and his 
palace is one of the most imposing-looking edifices in the State. The 
town contains some 3500 houses ; is walled, with a fort on the hill, at 
an elevation of 1903 feet above sea-leveL 

Bunh&r. — Hill river in Jhelum (Jehlam) District, Punjab. Receives 
the whole drainage from the eastern portion of the Dhanni country 
north of the Salt Range; finds its way through a break in the upper or 
Diljnbba spur, passes on through the Gora Galli Pass between the Tilia 
and Garjak Hills, and finally empties iteelf into the Jhelum river, about 
a mile above Ddrapur. After a heavy fall of rain, the Bunhdr becomes 
a roaring torrent, impassable for many hours. Its bed below the Gora 
Galli stretches upwards of a mile in breadth. 

Bun-maw {JBMn'mmu or —Celebrated pagoda in 

Talaing Thaung-gdn village, Tennsserim, British Burma. Built in 
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1341 A.D, by an exiled Pegu prince on a bluff called Kyit-sa-maw, 
about 3 miles north-east of Tavoy. It is octagonal in shape, 41 feet 
high, and 117 feet in circumference at the base, and still carries a 
Talaing-ti. 

Burib&Iaag* (' Old Tu*isier% — rh-cr of Orissa; rises among the 
hills of Morbhanj Statu, in lat ai‘'52'45'N., and long. 86” 30' o' £., and 
after receiving two tributaries, the Gang^har and the Sunai, passes 
through Balasor District and flows into the sea, in lat. ai” s8' 15* S., 
and long. 87” 6' o" e. The river takes its name from its snake-like 
course. Tile tide nins up 23 miles: In the upper reaches, the banks 
of the ri\*ei are sandy, steep, and miltivaleU. In the lower part, they 
are of firm mud, covered to high-water mark with black slime, and 
bordered by jungle or open grassy plains. The Bunibalang is navigable 
by brigs, sloops, and sea-going steamers as far as 11al<vsor town, about 
16 miles up its winding course. A sandbar across the mouth renders 
the entrance difliciilt for shipping. (See Balasor District.) 

Bnr4 Dharli (or Nilkumdi). — Tributary of the Dharla river, in 
Rangput District, Bengal. The name would seem to imply that this 
was at one period a channel of the Dharht. 

Burd Mantreswar.— A name given to the mouth of the Huoli 
river, Bengal. 

BurA TiBtA.— The name given to several old channels of the, Tim 
river, Bengal. 

Burdu.-~Town in Gwalior terrimry, Central India. Population 
(1881) 6841. 

Bttrghiir (Barff&r).^ h range of hills in Coimbatore District, 
Madras Presidency ; average height, 2500 feet above the sea ; highest 
point, 5000 feet. Lat. ii*49"n., long. 77”36 'e. In length about 
30 miles, and crossed by the xoad from Erode to Collegal (Kdlligil). 
Little is known of these hills, which are very nild and picturesque. 
Game of all kinds abound. 

Burghdr (Bargdr), — Village in Coimbatore District, Aladrns Pieai- 
dency. Situated in a depression in the hills to which it gives its Dam& 
Connected with the railway at Erode by a decent road of about 45' 
miles in length. 

Bdrha. — Revenue Sub-division or la/esU in Bdldghdt District, Central . 
Provinces. Area, 1695 square miles, of which 491 ore cultivated, 
257 cultivable, and 947 uncultivaUe ; number of village^ 802; occu- 
pied houses, 54,500; population <i^t) 266,4x5, namely, 131,257 
males and 135,158 females; average density of population, 157 per 
square mile. Amount of land revenue, including cesses, levied from 
the landholders, ;^i5,434 > amount of rental paid by the cultivators, 
;^a8,9o6, or an average of is. rod. ]>er cultivated acre. The admini- 
strative staff consists of a Deputy CoimsiBsioner and Assistant 
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Commissioner, tahsUddr^ tnuusif, and 3 honorary magistrates. These 
officers preside over 4 civil and 4 criminal courts; police stations 
{thdttds) 4, with 12 outposts; strength of regular police, 120 men; 
village watchmen {ckatiMdilrs^ 681. 

BiUrha. — Town and administrative head-quarters of Eildgbdt District, 
Central Provinces. Lat. ai“ 48' 30* if., long. 80“ 14 ' e. Situated on 
ft high ridge of micaceous shale, about 10 miles south of the main 
range of hills, and 1 mile from the Wdingangd river. Population 
(1881) 3573i chiefly agricultural; Hindus, 3377; Muhammadans, 616; 
Christians, 34 ; aboriginal tribe^ 106. On the north and west sides 
the soil appears well suited for mango cultivatiout and large mango 
groves shelter the to\vn. 

Burh&na. — TaAsilsn^ town, MuzafTamngar District, North-Western 
I'rovinces . — Set Budhana. 

Burhinpur. — Kevenue Sub-division or tahsU in Nimdr District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 31“ 4' 15" and 21* 37' 15' n. lat., and 
between 75* 59' 15" and 76* 50' s. long. Area, 1138 square miles, 
of which 168 are under cultivation, 363 cultivable, and 607 uncultivable ; 
number of towns or villages, 130; number of houses, 18,991, of 
which 16,583 are occupied, and 3408 unoccupied. Total population 
(1881) 77,123, namely, 40,003 males and 37,120 females; average 
density, 103 persons per square mile. Amount of Government land 
revenue, including cesses, levied from the land-holders, 
amount of rental paid by the cultivators, ;^I3,268, or an average of 
2S. s|d. per cultivated acre. The Sub-division contains 3 civil and s 
criminal courts ; strength of regular police, 40. 

Burh&npW.— Town in Nimtir District, Central Provinces, Let 
ai* 18' 33* N., long 76* 16' 26' E. On the north bank of the river 
Tiptl, about 40 miles south by west from Khandwa, and 2 miles from 
the Great Indian Peninsula ^ilway Station of Ldlbdgh. Population 
(1881) 30,017, namely, males 15,443, and females 14,575. Hindus 
numbered 30,991; Kablrpanthls, 82; Satndmfs, 30; Muhammadans, 
8735; Jains, 195; Jews, 3; aboriginal tribes, z. Municipal income 
in 1880-81, ;^536 o, of which ;^36i9 was derived from taxation, at 
the rate of as. 4|d. per head of the population. It was founded about 
1400 A.D. by Nasir Kh^n, the first independent prince of the Parukhi 
dynasty of Khdndesh, and called by him after the famous Shaikh Bur^ 
hdn-ud-dln of Daulatdbdd. Though the rival Muhammadan princes of 
the Deccan repeatedly sacked the place, eleven princes of the Parukhf 
dynasty held Burhinpur down to the annexation of their kingdom by 
the Emperor Akbar in 1600. The earlier Farukhfs have left no monu- 
ment except a couple of rude minarets in the citadel, called the B^dshdh 
Kili ; but the twelfth of the lin^ AU Kh^n, considerably improved the 
city, and built the handsome Jamd Masjid, still in excellent preserva- 
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tion. Under Akbar and his successor, Burhdnpur was greatly emhcl- 
Itsbed. In the Aim-AkhaA U is described as a 'large city with many 
gardens, in some of which is found sandal-wood ; inhabited by people 
of all nations) and abounding with handicraftsmen. In the summer 
the town, is covered with dust, and during the rains the streets are 
full of mud and stone.' Burhdnpur formed the scat of government 
of the Deccan princes of the Bmpire till 1635, when Auiangdbdd 
took its place. After this cven^ Burhdnpur became the capital of 
the large sAbah of Khdndesh, usually governed by a prince of the royal 
blood. 

The transfer had not occurred at the time when Sir Thomas Roe, 
Ambassador in 1614 from James l to the Great Mughal, paid his visit 
to Prince Parviz, son of Jahdngir,the governor, which he thus describes: 
'The an officer of the king so called, met me well attended, 

with sixteen colours carried before him, and conducted me to the 
seraglio where I ^vas appointed to lodge. He took his leave at the 
gate, which made a handsome front of stone; but, when in, I had four 
chambers allotted to me, like ovens and no bi^er, round at the top, 
made of bricks In the side of a wall, so that I lay in my tent, the 
miivull making his excuse that it was the best lodging in the town, as I 
found it was, all the place being only mud cottages, except the prince's 
house, the than's, and some few others. I was conducted by the *ut^ 
VMxU to visit the prince, in whose outward court I found about a hundred 
gentlemen on horseback waiting to salute him on his coming out. He 
sat high in a gallery that went rotmd, with a canopy over him and a 
carpet before him. An officer told me as I approached that I must 
touch the ground with my head bare, which I refused, and went on to a 
(jlace right under him railed in, with an ascent of three steps, where I 
made him reverence, and he bowed his body ; so I w'ent witlun, where 
were all the great men of the town, with their hands before them like 
slaves. The place was covered overhead with a rich cano{^, and under 
foot all with carpets. It was like a great stage, and the prince sat 
at the upper end of it. Having no place osrigned, I stoOd right 
before him; he refusing to admit me to come up the stq)s, or to 
allow me a chair. Having received my present, he offered to go into 
another room, where I should be allowed to sit ; but by the way he 
made himself drunk out of a case of bottles I gave him, and so the 
visit ended.' 

Forty-four years after Sir Thomas Roe’s visit, Tavemier described 
Rurhdnpur (or, as he wrote it^ Brampour), through which he then 
passed for the second time, as *a great city, very much ruined, Uie 
houses being for the most part thatched with straw.' , He adds \ ' Them 
w also a great castle in dte midtt q( the caty, where the governor lives. 
The government of this Province is a very considerable command, only 
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conferied upon iho son or unde of the king. There is a greet trade 
in this city, and as well in Brampour as over ull the Province. There 
is made a prodigious (jiinnti^ of calicuts, very clear and white, which 
are transiiorted into Persia, I'urfccy, and Muscovia, Poland, Arabia, to 
Grand Cairo, and other places.' Tlie remains of mosque.s and other 
buildings show that, at the height of its prosi^erity under the klughals, 
Burhdnpur extended over nn area of about 5 square miles. A skilfully- 
constructed .system of aqueducts supplied it with abundance of pure 
water. Eight sets may still be trorad, two of which were channels led 
off from running streams, jKirtly under and partly above ground. The 
other six consisted of a number of wells, connected by a subterranean 
gallery, and so arranged as to intercept the water percolating from the 
neighbouring hills. The supply thus obtained passes by a masonry 
adit pipe to its destination in the city or suburbs. All these channels, 
where they run underground, are furnished at short intervals with tall 
hollow columns of masonry rising to the level of the water at the source 
of the works, the object of which seems uncertain. 

Burhdnpur played an important part in the wars of the Empire, par- 
ticularly in the reign of Aurangseb. In 1685, that prince had hardly left 
the city with a large army to subju^te the Deccan when the Mnrdthas 
took the opportunity to plunder the pl^e. Thirty-four years Inter, alter 
repeated battles in tlie neighbourhTOd, the demand of the Mardthds for 
the ehauth^ or one-fourth of the revenue, was formally conceded. In 
17^0, Asaf Jdh Nizdm-ul-MUlk seized the government of the Deccan, 
and resided chiefly at Burhdnpur, where he died in 1748. By this time 
the population of the city had g^tly diinini.shed ; and the brick wall 
wUH basdous and nine gateways, erected in 1751, enclosed an area of 
little more than square mile. In 17C0, aAer the battle of Udgi, 
the Nizam ceded Burhdnpur to the Feshwd, who, eighteen years later, 
transferred it to Sindhid, In 1803, the city was taken by General 
Wellesley j but it was not until i860 that, in consequence of a territorial 
arrangement with Sindhid, Burhdnpur came permanently under British 
government. In 1849, the town was the scene of a desperate and 
sanguinary affray between Muhammadans and Hindus on the occasion 
of a Hindu festival. The chief buildings in Burhdnpur are a brick 
palace built by Akbar, called the Ldl ICM, or Red Fort, and the 
Jamd Masjid, or great mosque, built by Aurangzeb. The LAI JCilA, 
though much dilapidated, still conmins some fine apartments, and 
'Other relics of imperial magnificence. It was formerly shut off from 
the town by a rampart. The muslin, silk, and brocade manufactures 
of Burhdnpur were once very &mous, end still exist. But the city has 
long been declining. English fabrics have displaced the ' clear and 
white calicuts ’ mentioned by Tavernier ; and now the local industry is 
confined to the manufacture of fine cotton and silk fabrics, interwoven 
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with the gold-plated silver-thread drawn In the city (the purity of which 
is tested by Government inspection), and of such coarser cotton 
goods os Manchester has failed to supplant. But the demand for 
the iinei fabrics of gold and sUk, and for the best qualities of cloth, 
Jras greatly fallen olT ever since the luxurious Muhammadan princes 
gave place to the rude Mardthds. The removal from Burhdnpur of 
the seat of native government greatly injured the trade of the place ; 
and since the construction of the railway, Burhdnpur has ceased to 
be an entrepot for the traffic between Mdlwd, the Upper Marbada 
(Nerbudda) valley, and the Deccan. The city has a post-office, and 
a travellers* bungalow near the railway station at Ldlbdgh, a |)ark 
3 miles north of the towru An As^stant Commissioner and tahiildar 
reside at Burhdnpur. 

Bdrhapdra . — Pargand in Goitda District, Oudh. In sliapc a rougii 
equilateral triangle, with its apex to the north ; bounded on the east by 
fiasti District in the North-lVestcm Provinces, on the south by Bablini- 
pdir, and on the west by Sddullipur pargatid. Originally a portion of 
the Kalhans rdji for history of which see Gonda District. AAerwards 
conquered by the Pathdn, AU Khdn, who established Utrdula, and 
whose descendants stilt hold a -|ths share of this pargetnd. The remain- 
ing |chs share, which was also held by a Muhammadan of the same 
family, was confiscated for disloyalty during the Mutiny, and bestowed 
as a reaxird for good service upon Bhaya Haratan Singh, who is now 
the principal tdlukddr. The centre of the pargend is a well-cultivated 
plain, thickly inhabited, but with no distinctive natural features beyond 
numerous clumps of fine iaahitd trees,' which give a pleasant park-like 
appearance to the landscape. To the north-west and south, ^e cuUi- 
vated plain is bounded by a belt of forest, abounding in game, but 
yielding every year to the axe and the plough. Total area, 77I square 
miles, or 49,688 acres, of which 30,330 acres are cultivated. Exclud- 
ing forest, the revenue-yielding tract comprises an area of 30,303 acre^ 
of which 18,877 acres are cultivated. Autumn crops— rice and 
spring crops — wheat, gram, a/ri, peas, poppy. Government land 
revenue demand, under the 30 years* settlement, is gradually pro- 
gressive from ;^i 756 in 1873-74 to ^*695 at the end of the term. 
Average incidence per acre of assessed land (excluding forest grants)— 
in 1873-74, IS. ro|d. per cultivated acre, or is. i^d. per acre of total 
area; in 1903-04, ss. lo^d. per cultivated acre, or is. 9d. per acre of 
total area. Population (1881), Hindus, 24,565, and Muhammadans, 
6631 ; total, 31,196, viz. 15,954 males and 15,943 females. Number of 
villages, zsS. Ihe most numerous caste among the Hindus is the 
Brdhman, the JRijputs being few. The aboriginal Bhars, at one time 
the rulers of an extensive kingdom, who have entirely disappeared 
in other parts, are still found here. They follow' a nomadic system of 
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forest cultivation, wandering from jungle to jungle. Their abandoned 
clearings are quickly taken possession of by more careful cultivators, 
such as Kiirmls and Ahirs. 'Hie vill^^es arc connected by rough cart 
trades, and the rivers crossed at intervals by fords. Principal e^tport — 
rice ; imports — .salt and cotton, both raw and manufactured. 

Btirbee. — Village in Hazdribigh District, Bengal. — Barhi. 

Burl Bihing. — River of Assam, which rises among the unexplored 
mountains to the extreme east of the Province, and flows generally with 
a westerly course into the Brahmaputra. For some distance it forms 
the southern frontier of Lakhimpur District, then it crosses that District, 
and finally forms the boundary between the Districts of Lakhimpur and 
Sibsigar ibr a few miles above Its oanfluence with the Great Riv'cr. It 
is comparatively useless for purpc»cs of navigation. In the rainy season 
its channel becomes so overgrown with grns.s, etc., as to bb with diffi- 
culty penetrated hy steamers; nrhile during the rest of tlie year it 
dwindles to a vci>’ shallow stream, with dangerous rapids, The chief 
places on its banks are Jaipur and Khowang, both in Lakhimpur 
District. In the hills above Jaipur there is much mineral wealth of 
coal, iron, and petroleum, which would attract European enterprise if 
only the Buri Dihing were less difficult of navigation. 

Burl Oandak.-~*River of Bengal ; rises in the Sumeswar range of 
hills close to the Harhd Pass, and flows from north-west to south-east 
through the Di.strict8 of Cham^mn, MuzaflTarpur, and Darbhnngah, 
pouring its waters into (he Ganges in Monghyr District. At its source 
it is called the Harhil; in tappAs Bahds and Madhwdl, in Champdran, 
it becomes the Sikhrend; in pai^nds Simrdon and Mihsi, the Burl 
Gandak or MyzalTarpur river; and, as it approaches MuzafTarpur 
District the Chhota Gandak. Except in the upper reach (called the 
Harhd) it is navigable throughout the rains; but in the dry season 
sandbanks render navigation by large boats impossible from Monghyr 
District upwards to Nagarbasti, in Darbhangah District, It is navigable 
all the year round for boats of aoo maunds (7 tons). In the rains, 
boats of 2000 maunds (75 tons) can go as far as Ruserd; boats 
of 1000 maunds (37^ tons) up to MusafTarpur; and boats of xoo 
maunds (3^ tons) as far as Sigaulf, in the north of Champdran Dis- 
trict. The Buri Gandak and the Bdghmati, which flo^vs into it above 
Ruserd, convey the produce of Darbhangah to Calcutta. , Principal 
marts — Darbhangah, MuzAPrARPUR, Somastipur, Rusera, and 
Khargaria. 

Burlganga ('Old Ganges’). — ^River in Dacca District, Bengal; a 
branch of the Dhalesirarl, about ad miles in length, leaving that river a 
short distance below Sdbhdr village, and rejoining it at Fatulld on the 
Ndrdyanganj road. The city of Dacca is situated on the northern bank 
of this river. The tract between the Burfganga and the Dhaleswari is 
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known as Paschimdf Island. There is no doubt that the Buriganfi 
«.is at one time the principal channel of the Ganges, the land to the 
south being a new formation. 

Burlrh&t. — ^Trading village and produce dep6t in Rangpur Distnet, 
Bengal. Lnt. 25* 29' n ., long. 89° 16' 30" e . Chief exports, jute and 
tolxicco. 

Sdliya. — Town in Jag^dhri Ambala (Umballa) District, 

Punjab. I^t. 30* 9' 30" K., long. 77“ 23' 45" e.j population (1S81) 
74x1, namely 3586 Hindus, 3553 Muhammadans, 156 Sikhs, and 
116 Jains; housc-s, 1578. Situated near the west hank of the Jumna 
C&mxl, 3^ taUes north o( the SVnd, Punjab, and DcAVri RmVway. Bm\l 
in the reign of the Emperor Humdydn, by Bdra, a Jat zamUidar; taken 
by the Sikhs about 1 7O0, and erected into the capital of a considerable 
clricftainship, wliich was one (A the nine states exempted from the 
reforms of 1849 {sez Amhalla DisTRtcr), and permitted to retain 
independent jurisdiction after the reduction of the other chiefs to the 
position of jA^ird&rs. Part of the territory has since lapsed, but the 
remainder still forms the estate of Jidn Singh, the present representative 
of the family, who resides in a handsome fort within the town. Other 
Sikh gentlemen have residences in the place, Considerable manufacture 
of country cloth ; no trade of more than local importance. Municipal 
revenue in iSSi^Ua, ;£4ox, derived from octroi duties. 

Burma, Brltiab, Is the name given by the British to the long strip 
of the Malay Peninsula, stretching down the eastern shore of the Bay 
of Bengal, . and lying between 9* 55* and 2x* 55' w, lat., and between 
92” 10' and 99** 30* e . long. British Burma was added to our Indian 
Empire by the wan; of 1824 and 1852. The territory left to the dynasty 
of Alaungpaya is known to us as Indepekpent Burma ; and to the 
Shans and others as Ava, from the name of a recent capital. British 
Burma covers an area of 87,220 square miles, and is bounded on the 
north by Upper or Independent Burma and Eastern Bengal, on the 
east by Karenni and the Siam^ kingdom, and on the south and west 
by the sea. For administrative purj^ses British Burma is divided into 
four Divisions — ^Arakan, Irawadi, Pegu, and Tenasserim — containing 
20 Districts, inclusive of the Salwin Tracts and Northern Arakan. 
Tlie northern boundaiy line, separating the Irawadi and Pegu 
Divisions from the territory of the King of Burma, leaves the Arakan 
Yoma hills at a point called the 'ever visible peak,* and, ruimitig due 
east, passes the river Irawadi at its fiftieth mile, and the Pegu Voma 
range 43 miles farther on j thence, 33 miles farther on, it crosses the 
Sittaung river, finally losing itself.ln a wilderness of mountains 13 or 14 
miles farther east. The population in 1881 was 3, 736,771* 
following table shows the details of area and population, as ascertained 
by the Census of that year ; — 
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Area and Popdi-ation of Territorv under the Administration 
OF THE Chief Commissioner of British Burma, according to 
THE Census of iS8i. 


Jiriilsb Districis. 
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li 

Maulnuin Town, 
Amberct, 

Tavoy, 

MciRUl, 

Slrwegyln. , 

Toung.gu, . 

.Salwin Bill Tmets, 

*4 
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4 . 6 -^ 
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50,483 

15.464 
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301,086 

84,988 

56.559 

30.009 

3793’.26 

19*83 

11*89 

7**4 

30*74 

30**8 
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Total, . 

48.730 

3.117 

15«.409 

835.741 



Grand total, . 

Sy.sao 

15.857 

677.36a 

3.736.771 

4*'84 


I Fonnerly called Rsmrii 

< In April 1878/ H«na*dit District, which was lerawrly etllcd Myaneuny, waa divided Into two, 
named Hacuadn end Tharrawodi ; Hanthawadi Dietrlet has, sines the date of the Ccniue, been 
hkewbe divided into twts nam«d Haalhawadi and Fegu. 

Physical Aspects . — The shape of the Province, ns it figures on the 
map, somewhat resembles a sea-guU travelling towards the east with 
wide-extended wings. The northern pinion would be Arnkan, stretching 
from the extreme north and the estuary to Sandoway, and narrowly 
confined in all its length between the Yoma Mountains and the 
sea. The body would include the valleys of the Irawadi and 
Sittaung, reaching inland for nearly 300 miles ; while the southern wing 
would include the lower valley the Salwin and Tenasserim, com- 
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prised betn’cen the mouths of the Sittaung and the Pakchdn river, in 
the Isthmus of Kraw. The extreme length of this stretch of country is 
close upon xooo miles. 

I'he Arakan Division, from the Naaf estuary down to Bhih' Point, is 
bounded on the north and east by the high chain of mountains knoxrii 
ns the Arakan Yoma range, extending In a southerly direction from the 
south-eastern extremities of Sythet and Cnchar, and gradually diminish- 
ing till it ends at the rocky promontory of Cape NegraU. Though of 
considerable height to the north, dus chain diminishes in altitude as it 
reaches Arakan, none of the passes across in the centre portion, being 
more than 4000 feet above the sea ; the Ayeng ^lass into the valley of the 
Irawadi is considerably less. The const between the Naaf estuary and 
Sandoway is a labyrinth of creeks and tidal channels, but studded with 
fertile islands, the largest of which are Chediilia and Kamri. Farther 
south, the coast between Sandoway and Cape Negrais is rugged and 
rocky, offering few or no harbours f<n ships. Owing to the nearness to 
the coast of the Arakan Yoma ran^ there arc no large streams flowing 
into the sea. Of the marine inlets the principal are the Naaf estuary, 
about 30 miles in length, and 3 miles broad at its mouth, shallowing 
considerably towards its head ; the Mayu river, an arm of the sea running 
inland more than 50 miles, and from 3 to 4 miles broad at its mouth 
and the Kuladan or Arakan river, nsltig in the l«ushai hills, neor the Blue 
mountain, in lat. 23* a., with Akyab, the chief Divisional town, situated 
on the ri^t bank close to iti mouth. The Kuladan is navigable for 40 
miles from its mouth by vessels 0/300 or 400 tons burthen. The other 
rivers in this portion of the province arc the Talak, the Ayeng, the 
Sandoway, and the Gwa, the last mimed being a good haven for small 
steamers, or vessels of from 9 to 10 feet drought. The soil throughout 
is alluvial, mixed in places with sand; the islands are of volcanic 
formation, and though rocky ore fertile. 

The Pegu and Irawadi Divisions, the most produaive of the whole 
Province, comprise the whole of the lower portions of the vallej-s of the 
Irawadi and Sittaung, the watershed between being the Pegu Yopta 
range of hills, which terminate in low hills at Rangoon ; the Faung- 
laung range running to the east of the Sittaung valley. In this portion 
of the Province, the main rivers are the Irawadi, the Hlaing or 
Rangoon, the I’egu, and the Sittaung. The Irawadi flows from its 
undiscovered sources almut 800 miles before reaching British posses- 
sions. Through these, its waters roll on in a south-south-west direction 
for 240 miles, when Uie river empties itself by ten mouths Into the sea. 
A.S it approaches the coast, the Irairodi divides into numerous branches, 
convetting the lower portion of the volley into a network of tidal creeks. 
Tlie first branch from the main stream is given off from a point about' 
9 miles above Hen^da town, flowing westwards past the town of 
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liasscin, and entering the Bay of Bengal by two main mouths; this 
branch, usually known ns the Kasscin river, is navigable by vessels of 
heavy burthen for a distance of 8o miles, or up to Basscin, a port of 
some importance. The Irawadi h navigable for river steamers as far 
ns Blmmo, Coo miles beyond the frontier. 'I'hc velocity of its waters 
when the river is full is five miles an hour; the river commences to riso 
in March, and continues to rise until September (flooding the surround- 
ing lowlands), when it begins to fall. The Hlaing rises close to Prome, 
and flows in a southerly direction till, passing Rangoon, it is joined by 
the Pegu and Pu-2wun-daung rivere, coming from the north-east and the 
east. The two latter streams rise close together in the Yoma range, 
about 58 miles above the town of Pegu. 'I'he Rangoon river also 
communicates by numerous cliannels witli the principal delta branch of 
the liawadi. The Siltaung river far north of British territory, and 
during the dry weather Is with difficulty tiavigible by boats of any 
draught. Below Shwe-gyin, where It receives the ^ralcrs of the Shwe- 
gyiu river, it gradually widens ; and after a backward curve, it issues 
tlirough a funnel-shaped basin into the Gulf of Martaban, spreading so 
rapidly that it is difficult lo distinguish where the river ends and the 
gulf begins. The valleys of the Imtradi and the Sittaung unite tonnrds 
their mouths to form an extensive plain, stretching from Cape Negrais 
CO the head of the Gulf of Martaban. The plains portion of these two 
valleys is highly cultivated, and is the richest port of the whole Province. 
Owing to the spurs thrown out by the I*egu Yoma range, the main 
valleys of the Iraundi and Sittaung arc divided into several smaller 
ones. A strip of country in the Sittaung valley on the west, about *5 
or 30 miles broad, is covered with dense jungle, which stretches down 
as far south as Shwe-gjin. The coast line from Cape Negrais to the 
Gulf of Martaban ia tow and flat. 

The Tenasserim Division, or southern portion of the Province, lying 
along the coast between the parallels of 10" and 18“ n. lat., is bounded on 
the east, at a distance of from 30 to 40 miles from the coast, by a chain of 
hills, in some places reaching to a hei^t of 5000 feet. The breadth of 
this chain near Martaban has never been ascertained, but near Tavoy 
it appears to he about 40 miles wide, whence it gradually narrows to lo 
miles near Metgui. The coast-line is very irregular and low for some 
miles inland, beyond which the surface of the country U mountainous, 
thinly populated, and much intersected by streams. The soil of the 
northern portion of Tenasserim is alluvial. Stratified sandstone is the 
prevailing rock, interspersed wth veins of (Quartz, in which crystals of 
great beauty are sometimes discovered. 

The great river of the Tenasscrinn Division is the Salwfn (Salween). 
Its source has never been explored, but 600 miles due north of its 
mouth, between Talifu and Momien, in the Province of Yunan, it 
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flop's n rolling torrent, with a shingle bed 140 }ards wide. Owing to 
numerous rapids and rocks, it is only navigable for a few miles from 
Maulmain, the point at which it enters the sea, Kent Maulniain the 
Salwin is joined by the Gein Mayu and its tributaries. The other rivers 
of the Tenasserim Division arc the Bilin, which rises in the IHiung- 
iaung hills, and, flowing soutli, enters the Gulf of Martaban betn'cen the 
Salwfn and the Sittaung; the Zami; the Tavoy, whose month afiords 
excellent anchorage for shi|)s; and the Tenasserim, which rises in 
about zs** N. lat., and flows past the town which gives its name both 
to the stream and the Division. It enters the sea by two mouthy the 
northern channel being navigable by boats for about iod miles. 

Three chief ranges of hills traverse the Province of British Burmah, 
from north to south. Their configuration has been well described by 
Colonel Vule. To the west is the Araknn Yomn, a cramped and 
stunted prolongation of the great mulUple congeries of mountains which 
start from the Assam chain. Seven hundred miles from its origin in 
the Ndg& wilds, it sinks into the sea hy Cape Kegrais ; the last bluff is 
crowned by the Hmawden pagoda, Reaming far to seaward, a Burmese 
Sunium. The Pegu Yoma« the range which separates the Sittaung from 
the Irawadi valley, starts from Yeme4hin in Upper Burma, and stretches 
south with a general direction in the meridian to a parallel a little higher 
than the head of the delta. Hen it branches out into several low 
terminal spurs, the extremity of one being crowned by the Burman 
cathedral of Buddhism, the great shrine of Shwe Dagon. The Paung> 
laung, which divides the Sittaung and Hie Salwfn valleys, is a meridional 
chain^ some of the peaks of which^ in the nei^bourhood of Toung>gu« 
reach an altitude of more than 6000 feet. The Tenasserim Hills may 
be regarded ns n prolongation of thte range. They form the boundary 
between the territory of Tenasserim and Siam. The Yoroa ranges are 
composed mainly of brown 01 grey^late clay, alteinatiTiig wv\b beds of 
sandstone, assuming at times a basaltic character. 

The lakes in the Prorince would be more properly entitled laguncs, 
and there are few of any importance. The best known is the Kan- 
daiv^gyf, or * Lake,’ near Rangoon. The Td Lake, in Henzada 
District, is 9 miles in circumference and 2^ miles across; there are also 
two lakes in Bassein District, each about 5 miles in circumference. A 
canal connects the Pegu and Sitfating rivers j and another, the Rangoon 
and Irawadi rivers. 

The country throughout the Delta Is flat and uninteresting. Towards 
Promo the valley of the Iran'adi contracts, and the monotony of the 
plain is diversified by a wooded range of hills, which cling to the western 
bank nearly all the way to the fronrier. The Salwfn valley contains 
occasional hannonies tk forest, crag, and mountain stream ; but they 
bear the same relation to the wild sublimity of the Hinullayas as the 
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'I'rossachs to tlic Alps. On the other hand, the scenery in Tavoy and 
Mergui, and among the myriad islets vhich fringe the Tenasserim coastj 
is almost English in its verdure and rei>ose. A large pan of the Pro- 
vince is covered with forests, a small part of them being reserved by the 
State. The teak plantations tie in the valleys of the Iiawadi and the 
Sittaimg .- — Sfe Amhkrst District. 

Golden Chersonese, as Ptolemy designated it, has 
played a (|uitc ir]sigiiific.int rdU in the ti’orld’s history, ns compared R'lth 
the other tiro great peninsulas of Asia^ — India and Arabia. Each of the 
three has been the home and stronghold of a colossal creed. But 
while Arabia and India are indissolubly connected with the fabric of 
modern civilisation, the Burman peninsula has remained isolated and 
unknown, Che battle-ground and grave of strange races and kingdoms, 
who appear and disappear i\'ith scarcely an echo from their existence 
penetrating to the outer world. Our present possessions comprise the 
sites of at least four ancient kingdoms — ^Arakan, Thah-tun, Martaban, 
and Pegu. 'Phu meagre annals which remain ascribe to each an Indian 
origin, and it is from India, 110 dottbt, that their literature and religion 
ha^-e been derived. Indeed, several of the names which we find in the 
Tables of Ptolemy assigned to the Golden Chersonese (properly in his 
geography the delta of the Irawadi) are purely Indian, and show that 
Indian Influence already prevailed on the coast. The ancient history 
of British Burma is to a large extent involved in that of Independent 
Burma ; and to that article the reader is also referred. The researches 
of Dr, Forchhnmmer, of Rangoon, are opening up stores of materials 
for a complete treatment of the archaeology ond epigraphy of the 
Province. I regret that the limited scope of this article precludes me 
from utilizing his valuable labours. 

The Arakaticse chronicle (zee Akyab District) relates how the 
Burman peninsula uras first colonized by a prince from Benares, 
who established his capital at Sandoway. The next irruption ^vas by 
the Burmese race from the east; but apirarently they made little head 
against the indigenous tribes, till anmher legendary prince (this time of 
Gautama^s line) arrived as their champion and king. His dynasty M*ns 
probably superseded by a fresh invasion from Burma, occurring, accord- 
ing to their chronology, in B.C. 835 ; and the Buddhist religion was 
introduced during the reign of the twenty-ninth monarch of the new 
line, A.n. 146. About the year 970 A.D., the country was attacked by 
the Shtins, who retired after eighteen years* possession. One of the old 
dynasty then recovered the kingdom, with the help of the Burmese, at 
Pagan ; and similar aid was given to one of his successors against a 
rebel nearly 100 years later. In the reign of Gaw-laya, who ascended 
the throne about 1133, the ICings of Bengal, Pegu, Pagan, and Siam 
are said to have acknowledged Arakanese supremacy. During the 
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next century and a half the country suflcred laigcly from inroads roado 
by the Shans and the Talaing^ till King Mint!, in 1294, repulsed 
the invaders, and in his turn carried his arms ngninst Pagan and Pegu. 
This resulted in a long period of comparative inimiinity, till an act of 
tyranny, committed. by the reigning prince, Min Saw MUn, in 1404, 
raised a rebellion against him, and cost the kingdom its independence. 
The dethroned monarch took refuge in Bengal, and was re.storcd some 
years later by Musalmiln aid. llienceforth the coins of the Arakan 
kings bore on the reverse their names and titles in comipt imitations of 
Persian and Ndgarl characters, and the custom was continued long after 
their connection had been severed tritl) Bengal. 

The subsequent history of Burma forms a confused record of intestine 
strife and foreign war. Despite its mountain b.'irrier, it lay at the mercy 
of both Burmese and Talaings, and its rulers wore generally subject 
to the one or the other i}owcr. The close of the i6th century 
witnessed the last great stru^le between Ava and Pegu; and the 
King of Aiakan availed himself of the weakness of his neighbours in 
Bengal, to extend liis dominion over Chittagong and northwards ns far 
as the Megbnd river. His son aided the Viceroy of Toung-gu in com- 
pleting the ruin of the Feguan Eroidre, and endeavoured to retain the 
Province through the agency of the Portuguese adventurer, Philip de 
Brito y Nicote, whom he left in charge of Syriam. Nicote, once in 
power, disclaimed all alle^ance, and maintained possession for thirteen 
years, till subdued and slain by the King of Ava in . 1615. 
During the t7th century Afakan is described by Bernier as the 
resort of all loose Europ^n adventurers. Sebastian Gonzales, a 
worthy successor to Nicote, established himself on Sandiva (Sandwip) 
islmid at the mouth of the M^na, and vos for years a terror 
to the country, till crushed widi the help of the Dutch. The 
middle of the r8th century saw the rise of Alaungpaya (' Alompra') ; 
and Arakan, exhausted by intestine dissension, fell an easy prey, in 
1784, to Bodaw Paya, the son of that monarch, and was permanently 
annexed to the Avan dominion. It was this conquest which first 
brought the Burmese into contact with our Bengal frontier ; and it was ' 
mainly acts of {^gression from Arakan which led to the war of 1824, 
and the treaty of Yandabd two years later, which added Arakan and 
Tenasserim to our Indian Einfure. For thirty-eight years they were 
administered under the Bengal Gov^ment, whose unwieldy bulk 
stretched over Assam and across the Arakan and Pegu Yomas, up to 
the Sittaung and Salwfn watershed, with the Iiawadi delta, u yet 
unacquired, intervening between the two ranges. In 1853, Pegu and 
Martaban also passed under British rule. In 1863, the four Provinces 
were welded into one, with Sir Arthur. Fhayre as the first Chief 
Commissioner. 
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TIia>htun, Pegu, and Martaban were tbe chief towns in the territory 
of Kamanna (Rnmaniya), called by the Burmese the three places of the 
Talaings. The ^liins or Takings are a distinct family from the Burmese, 
and their language is cognate with those of Knmbodia and Assam. Tho- 
htun was probably founded by Indkn emigrants from the Coromandel 
coast several hundred years before the Christian era. The ruins of the 
city still exist, on a small stream about lo miles from the sea-shore and 
44 miles north-north-west from Martaban. The silting u]) of the channel 
has destroyed its position as a port, but it was known in India as a 
considerable emporium. We possess but scanty records of its history. 
In the 3rd century before Christ two missionaries were despatched to 
'J*ha-htun (known then as Suvarna-bhdml or Golden Land, the Sobana 
Emporiuoi of Ptolemy) from the third great Buddhist assembly. Tradi- 
tion falsely relates that Gautama visited the country thirty-seven years 
before attaining Nirvdna, and was badly treated by the rude inhabitants 
of the coast. Anotlier event of importance was tlie introduction of the 
Buddhist scriptures by Buddhaght^a, from Ceylon, a.d. 403. The 
kingdom existed till the close of the nth century, and the names of 59 
monarchs arc recorded, whose reigns extended over 1683 years. It was 
then utterly destroyed by Anawram, the famous Emperor of Pagan; 
and the ruthless de\'astation to which the M'hole Tnlaing territory was 
subjected probably accounts for the paucity of surviving chronicles. 

The city of Pegu, according to native tradition, was founded by 
emigrants from T'lia-htun in A.D. 573. Martaban was built three years 
later. The conflict between Bremen and Buddhist then going on in 
Southern India no doubt alTected the con: t of Kamanna, and the new 
kingdom is mentioned os having successfully repelled an invasion from 
the adjacent continent. Gradually it came to embrace the whole 
country between Bassein and Maital^n. It is related of the seventeenth 
nilei, Tissa, that he was converted &om heretical doctrines through the 
courage of a young girl. With him terminated the native dynasty. 
After Anawrnta's conquest, about Z050, Pegu remained subject to 
Burma for nearly aoo years. Its fortunes began to revive after the 
capture of Fagan by the forces of Kublai Khdn. Magadu, an adven- 
turer who is described as a norive of Takaw-wdn, near ^lattaban, raised 
the standard of revolt, and speedily found himself in possession of 
hlartnban and Pegu. He defeated the Pagan forces sent to subdue 
him, and recovered all the Talolng country as far as Henzadn and 
Bnssein. He was in some degree feudatory to the King of Siam, in 
whose service he hod been, and who had granted him royal insignia. 
He died in 1296, after a reign of twxmty-two years. 

In 132J, Tavoy and Tenasserim were ndded to the kingdom, which 
led to never-ending strife with Slam. During the reign of Binya-d, 
who succeeded in 1348, the country was in great peril from the 
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Chicng-mai Shans and from interna! revolt. The king shifted his capital 
from Martaban to Pegu ; and thou^ he conciliated tlic Shans, he urns 
unable to crush the rebellion, finally, in 1385, lie was deposed by his 
son, Binya-nwe, the most famous of diis line, who ruled under the name 
of Razadirit. He reigned for thir^-five years, in perpetual strife with 
.A.va. His chief task was to repel invasion, tliough in 1404 lie led a 
successful expedition into the very heart of the enemy's country. His 
kingdom embraced the Tenasserim Provinces and the Irawadi and 
Sittaung delta nearly as far north as Frome. For more than a century 
after his death Pegu remained in plenty and quiet, under a succession 
of able rulers. 

The last monarch, Taka-rwu^ came to the throne in 1526. 
His father had quoirelled with the King of Toung-gu, who, now 
that Ava had fallen to a race of Shan chieftains, was considered 
the representative of the ancient Burmese monarchy. Tabin Shwe-tl 
succeeded to this inheritance in 1530, and for four successive years 
attacked Pegu without avail. At length, in the year 1535, he obtained 
possession of the capital, and hu brother-in-law, Burin-naung, having 
captured Martaban after a siege of over seven months, the new dynasty 
was established without further resistance among the Talaings. It is 
about this period that we begin to have notices of Pegu by Portuguese 
voyagers. Foreign mercenaries were employed by the new monarch in 
his subsequent wars both against Ava and Siam ; and native historians 
ascribe his degraded habits and cons^uent loss of power to his intimacy 
with western strangers. He reigned for ten years in and was 
succeeded by Burin-naui^ in 1550, known in Portuguese annals under 
the name Brenginoca This monarch, after crushing a formidable 
rebellion among his new subjects, extended his conquests over Prome, 
Ava, and the Shan States, as far as the Assam frontier. In 1563, he 
attacked 'Siam, and subjected it to his siray. On its rebellion six years 
later, he cnished the Insurrection with another huge expedition. , He 
died in 1581, while preparing for an invasion of Arakan. The wealth 
and magniliccnce of the Pegu Empire at this time have been described, 
by contemporary travellers. Its swift and utter destruction is without 
a parallel in Eastern history. The emperor’s son, Nanda-bunn, 
succeeded to the throne; and four unsuccessful attempts to reduce 
Siam crippled the whole resources of the country. Plague, famine, and 
dissension ensued; the emperor alienated all his feudatories by his 
wanton cruelty and oppression, and finally his .uncle, the King of 
Toung-gu, united with the King of Arakan and captur^ the tyrant in 
his capital, in 1599. 

A subsequent invasion from Siam completed the ruin . of the 
country ; a country which none of the Invaders showed any anxiety 
to retain in its depopulated and devastated condition. Finally, the 
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splendid dominion of Tabin Shwe-tf was actually governed for thirteen 
years by Nicote, the low-born Ponuguese adventurer. In 1613, the 
King of A\'a found himself strong enough to subdue the foreigners, 
and to annex the whole land to bis own dominions. Thus, after an 
interval of more than 4.00 ycars^ the scat of power was once more 
fixed in the upper country, and the ancient territory of R&mnnna was 
agxain administered by Burmese governors. In 1735, the Talainga rose 
against their conquerors, and not only expelled them from Pegu, but 
for twenty years maintained their supremacy throughout the country. 
They u-ere crushed by the irresistible arm of Alaungpaya, who left his 
new city of Rangoon to testify by hs name to the completion of strife. 
But the 'I'nlaings could never be reconciled to Burmc.'sc supremacy, 
and a frc.sh revolt broke out in 1783, which was repressed tvilh great 
barbarity by Bodaw Pay^. The advent of British troops in the war 
of 1824 gave them a definite hope of delivery, and they were bitterly 
disapijointcd at our abandoning the country. At length the famous 
proclamation of Lord Dalhousic, on the soth December 1852, relieved 
them for ever from tlicir ancient oppressors ; and ten years later the 
Province was organised and a Cbi^ Commissioner appointed. The 
names of this officer and his successors are as follows: — Sir Arthur P. 
l*liayre (appointed in 1863), Ueut-Gencral A. Fytche (1867)) the Hon. 
Ashley Eden (1871), A. Rivers Thompson (1875), C. XJ. Aitcl^ison 
(1878), C Bernard (1880), C. H. T. Crossthwaite (officiating 1882), and 
C. Bernard (1884). 

Population. — British Burma may be considered as perhaps the 
most progressive of our Indian dependencies, and it is interesting to 
note the growth and progress of the population since the British 
occupation of the country. Return 1826 and 1855, Arakan increased 
in iropulation from 100,000 to 360,3x0, or an average of 50 per cent, 
in each decade. In Pegu in 1858, or six years after its annexation, 
which then included the present Imwacii Division, the population 
numbered only 890,974 persons; this number at the time of the Census 
of t8dr had increased to 2,323,512 ; the increase in the 23 years 
amounting to 161 per cent. In Tettasserim, three years after its annexa- 
tion, Che population was estimated at about 70,000 ; by x8s5 it had 
risen to 313,69a, or 300 per cent, in a6 years. Between 1855 and 1881, 
the population of the whole Frodnee bad increased from a million and 
a quarter to nearly four millions. From i86s to 1873 the rate of growth 
was 3‘X3 per cent, per annum, and from x86a to 18B1, 3*14; calculating 
from these rates, British Burma may reasonably be expected to contain 
in 1891 upwards of 5 million (5,090,600) inhabitants. 

The last Census of British Burnu\ was taken on the X7th February 
i88x, when the population was returned at 3,736,771 souls. The 
density of the population is only 43*8 to the square mile. The 
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details of the population in the four Divisions of the Province have 
niready been given in the table at the connneoccmcnt of this article. 
I'he males outnumber the females in British Burma by 845i339, the 
figures obtained by the Census of i88i being ns follows: — Males, 
1,991,005 j females, 11745,766, or 87*7 females to wery 100 males. 
Among the Hindus there are only 19 females to 100 mates; the 
Muhammadans intermarry with the natives of the country, -who oBcn 
nominally adopt the religion of their husbands; with them the proportion 
of women is about lulf, or 52*5 to every loo men. The Christians, -who 
include many native Karens, have 81*4 females to every 100 males; the 
Buddhists, 92*8; and the Nat>u*orshippers, 95*5. T'hcso proportions 
are for the w'hole Province. Clisuiicd according to age, there were in 
1881, under 14 years old — males, 776,890; females, 734,531: above 
14 years — males, 1,214,115; females, 1,011,245, — total population in 
3»736,77i- 

The number of villages, towns, ete. in the Province in 18S1 was 
15,857 ; the number of inhabited houses was 677,362. The ordinary 
Burman house is built mainly of bamboo. The posts are of wood from 
the neighbouring forests, the walls and floor being of bamboos split and 
plaited or laid together. The roc^ is generally of thatch, made either of 
grass or of the leaves of a palm locally known aa dfianL 'Ihe floors are 
always raised above the ground from six to eight feet, and the sleeping 
apartment is above. Below, in the front, there is often a platform where 
visitors are received, and above which the cradle may be seen swinging ; 
while under the floor are placed the a^cultural implements, cattle, 
carts, and looms. Among die Burmese and Takungs, the front of the 
house is generally parallel with the roof ridge. The Chins, however, 
enter their dwellings at what is generally the end of the house, having, it 
is said, received the privilege of building their houses in this form, as a 
mark of royal gratitude, from a former king of Burma in return for favours 
shown him by the Chin ladies. 

The Karens of the hills also enter their houses by the gable end. 
Tlielr bamboo structures, Hhs as they arc called, have a long common 
passage running from one end to the other, on either side of which are 
ranged the rooms, in which perhaps as many as twenty different families 
live. The Karen houses are shifted annually. Under the house live the, 
pigs and fowls, and during the year of residence much iilth accumulates. 
Except among the Talain^, a house may face in any direction. Their 
houses are all turned to the north, presenting a curious and somewhat 
unsocial appearance. In the better houses the walls and floors are, 
substantially made of plank, the roof being either thatched or con- 
structed of tiles or wooden shingle. One house in four throughout 
the Province, and monasteries generally, ate built of wood. Houses 
of the better class are most numerous in the 1 ^’rome,- Henzada, and 
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Toung-gu Districts, though in the Oliver Districts their numbers are also 
fairly large. 

According to the Census there ore 4279 monasteries in the Province, 
or one to every 168 houses, or to every 37 vilbiges. The average 
number of persons per occupied hoiLse is 5*5. There are 45*4 houses 
in each vill^ or town, and each village or town has an average of 236 
inhabitants. The number of boats, steamers, and sailing vessels returned 
by the Census was, for the whole Province, 15,040, and their population 
numbered 75,3x5, including 11,202 females, There are 50,831 males 
and 2746 females, or altogether 53,577 persons, whose occupations fall 
within the professional class; the domestic class contains 20^203 males 
and 5674 females; total, 25,877. The commercial class contains 156,377 
peirsonSj of whom 39,095 are females. The agricultural class includes 
1,186,151 persons, of whom 502,405 are females. There are 169,052 
males and 175,230 females, total 344,282 persons, engaged in industrial 
pursuits. The indefinite and non-productive class comprises 949,891 
males and 1,020,616 females, or altogether 1,970,507 persons, most of 
whom are children. The population is thus distributed over the above 
six classes: — Professional, 1*4 percent of the whole; domestic, 7 per 
cent; commercial, 4*2 per cent.; agricultural, 3i‘8 per cent; industrial, 
9*2 per cent ; indefinite and non-productive, 527 per cent. The number 
of persona supported by agricultural occupations is 68*56 per cent. 

The following are the 20 principal towns : — Rangoon, population (iBSi) 
134,176; Maulmain, 53,107; Prome, 28,813; Bassein, 28,147; Akyab, 
3319891 Henzada, 16,724; Tavoy, 13,373; Toung-gu, 17,199; Shwe- 
daung, 13,373; Mergui, 8633; Thayet-myo, 16,097; Kyangin, 7565; 
Allanmyo, 5835 ; ShAve-gyin, 7519; Yandiin, 19,673 \ Myanaung, 5416 ; 
Fantanaw, 6174 5 Paungde, 6727 ; Pegu, 5891 ; Laymyntbna, 5355. At 
the time of British annexation thne were not three towns in the 
Province with a population of 10,000, and scarcely five towns with 
more than 5000. Since then Maulmain has grown from a fishing village 
into a town with over 50,000 inhabitants ; Akyab, then a petty hamlet, 
now contains nearly 34,000 souls; and the returns for z88z show iz 
towns with a population of more than 10,000, and 9 with a population 
of more than 5000. The definition of a ' tmvn ' is a purely arbitrary one, 
the term being applied to all places having 5000 inhabitants and upwards. 
Six out of the so Districts include no town. Prome and Henzada Districts 
have 3 towns each. Of the villages, 8 have over 3000 inhabitants, 19 over 
2000, 14a over 1000, 819 over 500, and 4886 over 200 inhabitants each. 

Religion and Ethnogt^phy , — Burma may claim at present to be the 
head-quarters of Soutliern Buddhism. 'Hie religion exists throughout 
the country in its purest and most amiable form. It is singularly free 
from sect, the only two parties of any importance differing chieily on 
some minor points of ceremoniaL I'here are no trammels whatever of 
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class' 01 caste or creed. The monastic order is open to the highest and 
lo'west alike ; its essential demands being a life of purity, temperance, 
and trutli. There are 6498 Puugyis or Buddhist priests in the Province, 
giving one priest to 500 of tlie Buddhist inliabitants. The followers 
of Gautama number more than four^fi^hs, or 67 per cent, of the whole 
population ; Muhammadans, 4*5 j Nat^worshippers, 4*0 ; while Hindus 
and Christians constitute each about a‘o per cent, of the total. Formerly 
the caste inequalities of Northern India prevailed to some extent 
among the Burmese. They have long since disappeared, and norv the 
only titles or dJ/Terences existing are those that belong to the founder or 
supporter of some religious building or to the holders of some Govern' 
ment appointment. Elsewhere there is perfect equality, mere wealth 
not having sufficed hitherto to raise any barrier of distinction. The 
religions of Hindus, Muhammadans, Buddltists, Nat • worshippers, 
Christians, Brahmos, Jains, Je\ra, and Parsis, all have their representa- 
tives in British Burma, the numbers belonging to each being as 
follows: — Buddhists, 3)3511584; Nat-woishippcis, 143,581; Hindus, 
88,177; Muhammadans, 368,881; Christians, 84,219; Brahmos, 37; 
Jains, 5 ; Jews, 204 ; and Fdrsis, 83. 

The term NaMvorshippers is thus explained in the Census Report : — 
'**Nats” arc spirits supposed to in^bit natural objects, terrestrial 
and celesUal, and to interfere freely In the affairs of man. Some are 
evil, and their ill-will has to be propitiated by offerings of plantains, 
cocoa-nuts, fowls, or other such giffa. Some are kind, and tluir active 
favour or protection must be gained. The Burmese fr^uently make 
offerings to '^Nats,” and re^rd the spirit-world with an awe not called 
for by the creed of Buddha. 11^ belief in “Nats" has remained 
underlying their thoughts and religion ever since they were converted 
to Buddhism, a relic oC the ancient cult, which is still preserved intact 
among the wilder Korens, Chins, and other hill racca At present, ' 
numbers of Karens and Chins, who have come in contact with the 
Burmese, though knowing little and practising less the relig^n of 
Gautama, can themselves Buddhists, because to do so is a sign of . 
civilization and respectability.* The decrease in the number returned 
of Nat-worshippers within the decade is due to this tendency, te call 
themselves Buddhists, and not to a real falling off in the races forming 
this religious doss. 

The Christian population, whidi derives its new converts chiefly 
from among the Karens, was returned as follows: — Eurc^eans, 7866;. 
Eurasians, 4998; natives^ 7*»3S5s tohil, 84»*i9' Of the Christians, 
9980 belong to the Church of En^nd, 16,381 to tlie Roman Catholic 
Church, 655 are Presbyterians, 55,874 Baptists, 166 Wesleyans, 346 
Lutherans, 13 1 Armenians, 95 Greeks, and 7a Methodists, the remainder 
being unspecified. Looking at the distribution of the various sects, the 
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Church of England has moat followers in Rangoon (3339)1 where the 
English and Eurasian society is laige. The Roman Catholics are 
strongest in Touiig-gu (5005). Baptist Christians are most numerous 
in Bassein District (18,704), and also abound in Thongwa (5594), 
Hanthawadi (6a68), and Toung-gu (11,510). The work done by the 
various Missions during the decade has been on a large scale. 

The Census Report gives the following account of the marriage 
customs of the people : — * Among the Burmese, who are all Buddhists, 
girls are considered the property of the parents, but constraint on their 
choice of a husband is rarely employed. Child-marriages are practically 
unknovm. Young men make love pretty much where their fancy leads 
them, first obtaining the consent of the parents, which is generally 
accorded, unless the young man is of doubtful character. The period 
of probation during which courtship was carried on, and the suitor 
carefully watched, was formerly long. It is now mudi briefer, and early 
marriage is easier for bachelors than of old. The Burmese mother is a 
great matchmaker, but she effects hm* end by peacefully influencing the 
feelings of the young couple whose union she desires to promote, and 
not by compulsion. Constraint is sometimes tried, but generally in 
vain. The young lady in that case either elopes with her favoured 
swain, or, as occasionally happens, hangs herself. The rule, however, is 
that the consent of the parent is requisite at a first marriage, and the 
practice is that the girl's consent is also essential. The main element in 
the marriage ceremony is the publication of the union. 

* By Buddhist law, polygamy is permitted, but is rare. Occasionally, 
officials or wealthy traders have more than one wife, but polygamy is 
not looked upon os altogether respectable. Sometimes the elder wife 
strongly objects to being practically set aside, sometimes she acquiesces 
quietly in the arrangement, living in another house. Divorce is easily 
obtained. If the pair are agreed, elders are summoned, and the 
divorce takes place at once. If either the husband or the wife refuses 
to be divorced, the question is not whether the divorce con be eflected, 
but how the common and peculiar property is to be divided. If no 
cause for requiring a separation is shown, the unwilling party takes all 
the common property. In some cases the applicant for divorce gets 
the whole. Disputed claims for divorce are often brought before the 
Civil Court, but as all grades of judges can grant decrees of separation, 
and indeed cannot refuse them, the only doubtful point being the dis- 
posal of the property, the difficulty of divorce is not materially enhanced. 
While, however, divorce is easily and rapidly obtained, the proportion 
of divorced persona to married couples is small. Married life in Burma, 
where the women carry on a great part of die trading and shopping, and 
amuse themselves after their own fancy, is very happy. Children are 
numerous, and separation of husband and wife by any cause but death 
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may be said to be comparatively rate. Among the Karens, Chins, and 
other hill tribes, marriage customs difler from those of the Buimese, 
where the original habits have been preserved ; but where these people 
have come in contact with the ruling race, their customs have been 
much modified, and little diHerence is observable. The children of 
Karens, except in the Karennee Clan, are generally betrothed by their 
])aTents, and subsequent non-fulhlmoit of the contract is expiated by a 
heavy fine. 

‘Polygamy is not allowed by the Karen law, but among those 
who have embraced Buddhism, and mingled with the Burmese, it is 
occasionally practised. Adultery is the only ground on wliich divorce is 
permitted among the Karens. It is regaled as a great offence, but 
is not altogether rare. Chastity before marriage is not much reg^ed 
among any of the hill races. Among the Chins, marriage is a simple 
contract with the consent of the girl's brother or parents. Large 
presents are at tl\e same time ma^ by the suitor, and girls are often 
affianced early in life. Polygamy is common ; but the consent of the 
first wife's brother is required before the second wife can be taken. 
For certain misbehaviour on the part of the husband, the wife's brother, 
who, instead of the parents, acts as guardian, may take her away. On 
(he death of the husband, his brother takes the widow aa his wife. 
Divorce is possible, but, if there is no proved offence, the husband is 
fined, and loses all claim to dowry. These enstoms, where they dlfifer 
from those of the Burmese, are rapidly disappearing, and are preserved 
in their integrity only in the recesses of the hills.' 

In regard to education, ad’a per cetit of the whole population of the 
Province are either under instruction, or are able to read and write. 
The education of the females is far behind that of the males. Of the 
latter, 46*0 per cent, are educated or under instruction; but of the 
former, only 3*6 per cent, can be so described. Scattered all over 
the country, but more numerous in some parts than in others, are 
monasteries, in which the Pungyis or Buddhist monks live together with 
probationers and novices, separated from the ordinary business of life. 
The Census Keport returns 4279 such monasteries, or i to every 37 
villages, and to every 168 houses. Often there are two such buildings 
in one village j and except in wild tracts of country, the Ryaungt m the 
monastery is called in Burmese, is seldom distant from any hamlet. 
One of the chief occupations of the monks is the teaching of the boys of 
the neighbouring villages, and every Buddhist cliild passes some period 
of his life in a Kyattngi learning to read and write, and imbibing, to a 
certain extent, the precepts of Buddhist lav. Poverty of a boy's parents, 
or .other causes, may occasionally prevent him from assuming the' 
sacred yellow robe, with the somewhat costly ceremonies ; but, although 
not a regular novice, he may become a Kyaungtha or tnonastery boy for 
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a time, and so get a smattering of learning. In the larger villages, in 
addition to the monasteries, schools are often found kept by respect- 
able elders, \irho desire to gain merit by engaging themselves in the 
education of youth, both boys and girls ; the latter are excluded from 
the monasteries. As compared with other Provinces of India, British 
Burma has a highly-educated population, excepting in the Northern 
Arakan and Salwin Hill tracts, wliere the hill tribes form the inliabitants, 
among whom book-learning is almost unknown. 

Ethnically, the population of British Burma varies to a considerable 
extent. The numbers returned by the Census of i88i of the chief 
races inhabiting the country were — Burmese, 2,612,374; Takings, 
iS 4 i 5 S 3 ; Karens, 518,294; Chins or Khyins, SSiO^Sl Taungthas, 
35,554 j Kwaymies and Mros, 24,794; Shans, 59 . 7*31 Chinese, 
12,96a ; natives of India, 241,449. It is at present generally admitted 
that the only race living in the Province, of whose advent in it 
nothing is known either by tradirion or history, is the Talaing, as this 
jjeople is called by the Burmese, or the Mon os they term themselves, 
and they are undoubtedly the oldest residents, — the aborigines of the 
country, Several centuries before the Christian era, men of the 
Pravidion. family came from Indio, no doubt for purposes of trade to 
Suvama Bhilmi or Ramaniya, as tl^ tracts about the mouths of the 
Jrawadi, Sittaung, and Sahvfn were then called. They found a wild 
race inhabiting the country, with whom they intermarried, and among 
whom they dwelt This race were, no doubt, the Mon; l}ut they 
received the title of Takings from the name of the ancient country of 
Telingdna, whence the colonists had sailed, and this name was extended 
to all Mons who in later times became known through the medium of 
the Dravldian colonists. 

The city of Tha-hton, now 8 miles from the sea, was, at the time of 
its foundation by the colonists, and for some centuries afterwards, on 
the coast. In the third century before Christ, Buddhist missionaries 
reached Tha-hton, and two centuries later, the capital of the Talaing 
kingdom was transferred to Pegu, and the Burmese, who were moving 
southwards, came into contact with the Buddhist Taloings, and through 
them acquired their alphabet, their litemture, and their religion. The 
oppression and cruelty endured by the Takings, ns the whole Mon race 
was now called, at the hands of their conquerors, die Burmese, explains 
the rapid disappearance of the Mon language, nnd the migration into 
Tenosserim during the early days of British rule. Their language was 
discouraged after the conquest of Pegu by Alompra in T757, and 
furiously proscribed after the fust Burmese war, in which the Talainga 
assisted the British arms, and it has ever since been rapidly giving way 
to Burmese. 

In physical characteristics the Takings differ little from the Burmese. 
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Their featurea are perhaps more leguiari the nose is not so flat, and the 
face is longer. The complexion of the men is often of a darker and 
less yellow hue than that of the Burman. Sometimes they have been 
described as fairer than the Burmese. The Dravidinns have left no 
trace of their colonization in the language of the natives, beyond the 
name Talaing \ and the Hindu sculptures found at Tha-hton, Fagat, and 
elsewhere^ are the only permanent record of the existence of an ancient 
Hindu colony in the neighbourhood, unless we are to ascribe the 
dilTerences of feature characteristic of the Talaing to an admixture of 
Dravidian blood, There are in British Burma 154,553 pure Talaings, 
and 177,939 persons of mingled Burmese and Tuning parentage, or 
Talaings who speak only Burmese. Of the pure Talaings more than 
half are in Amherst District. Under the bead of the Mramma 
fiunily, and included in a group which may be called Burmese, come 
the Arakanese, Burman, Tavoy, Chaungtha, Yaw, and Yabein languages 
and races. 

The Amkanese, also, difler but little in feature from the Burmese ; 
and though their spoken language is so dissimilar from that of the 
latter as to be almost unintelligible, when written it is the same in 
almost all respects. The Chaungthas, or * children of the stream,' are 
but a part of the Amkanese nation. The Yaws also are a people not 
differing much ftom the Burmese either In race ojr language. They live 
on a western tributary of the Irawadi, about the latitude of Pagan, and 
have been described as the pedlars ^ Upper Burma. The Yabein is 
almost indistinguishable from the Burmese in feature, and the only 
practical distinction between the two is that the former are rearers of 
silkworms, an occupation seldom or never adopted by the pure Butman. 
The Burmese in their traditions claim for themselves a western origin 
and a connection vdth the solar races of India. It is probable that the 
lower port of the valley of the Ganges was formerly occupied by people 
speaking languages of the class sometimes called Mramma b^ore the 
advent of the Aryans ; but, as regards die Burmese, it seems more natural 
to believe, as Sir Arthur Fhayre writes, that they passed from the table- 
lands of Central Asia round the Eastern HimtUayos. A kingdom was 
formed at Tagaung j and thence, it is said, a portion of the people went 
westwards into Ariikan, while the remainder moving southnnids, 
founded fresh kingdoms, in Frame and Toung-gu, where the Burmese 
' language is still supposed to be spoken In greater purity than elsewhere 
in Burma. 

The hill tribes of Aiakan who live near the Kuladan rivet and its 
tributaries, namely, the Sak, Chaw, Kwaymi, Kun, Mro, and Shandu, 
belong by origin to the same Mramma group as the Burmese, 
and their language belongs to what Is sometimes called the Tibeto- 
Burman family. Of these hill tribes, the Sbandds are the most warlike 
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and numerous ; they are probalily the same race as the Kdkis, who, 
according to Colonel Dalton, stretch from the valley of the Kuladan 
to the border of Manipur and Cach^r, a distance of 300 miles. The 
Kvraymis and Mros differ but little in appearance and habits, It is 
probable that these tribes are more or less connected with tlie N^gds. 
The Chins or Khyins are widely extended in llritish Burmnh, being 
found on both sides of the Arakan Yoma, and also in the Thayetmyo 
and Frome Districts, to the east of the Irawadi river. In Upper Burma 
there are large numbers. The most remarkable fact about them is that 
they tattoo the faces of their young girls so as not to leave even an 
eyelid free from the hideous operation. They are rapidly adopting 
Burmese habits and clothing on the Pegu side of the Arakan Yoma 
range, and their language is also giving way to Burmese. 

The ICarens arc, next to the Burmese, the most numerous race in 
British Burma. The oldest seat of these people is thought to have 
been on the north-west of China, where they may have come in contact 
with Jewish colonics, and have acquired die traditions which have made 
them BO willing to accept Christianity at the hands of missionaries. 
Thence the Karens, pressed by the growth of population in Central 
Asia, moved south toivards Yunan ; and finding the country they had 
intended for themselves already occupied by another race, the Shans, 
they turned ofi* to the south-west, proceeding along the hills on .either 
side of the Sittaung and Salvdn rivers, and settling into their 
present positions about the sixth century of the Christian era. There 
are three main groups of Karens, the S^w or Burman-Karen, the Pwo 
or Telaing-Karen, and the Bhgeh or Bweh. Tlie Karens of the delta of 
the Imwadi, and of the interior of Tenasserim, including the District of 
Shwfrgyin, belong to the Pwo and Sgaw. In Toung-gu District, the 
Sgaws are found in the west, and the Bwehs on the east. The latter are 
also found in Salwfn District The Bwehs include the Ked-Karens» 

The Shans ore not an indigenous race, but they immigrate in con- 
siderable numbers from the Shan States. Outside of British territory 
they are very numerous, stretching from the north-east of the kingdom 
of Ava to Bankok. Tliey are die same origin as the Ahams and 
Khamtis of Assam. The appearance of the Shims in these more southern 
regions is of comparatively recent date. The completion, in 1884, of the 
Rangoon and Sittaung Valley State Kailway will, it is anticipated, cause 
Shan immigration to assume impoitant proportions, llie Shans ore 
careful cultivators, and hard workings and are also great traders and 
pedlars. The TaungthUs, owing n? a similarity of dress, somewhat 
resemble the Shans in personal appearance. They are rather short of 
stature and thickly built, and are a clannish and taciturn people. The 
name by which they are known signifies *hillman,’ but like the Shans, 
they settle in the plains of British Burma. It is believed that the 
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TdungthUs are connected by race with the Karens, their habits and 
dress having been modified by long contact with the Slmns. After 
arrival in British Bunna, the younger members of the families soon 
adopt the Burmese dress and habits. 

The only other races which call for any special notice, are the 
Daingnete and the Salones. The fenmer dwell among the hills near the 
Chittagong frontier ; in feature they sae some^vllat like the Gurkhds of 
Nepal. They dress in white, and >vear their hair at the back of the 
head j their bodies are not tattooed, nor do they intermarry with other 
races. The Salones live in the mrious islands of the Mergui Archi- 
pelago ; they are a tribe of sea-g}'i»ies, living in the dry weather in their 
boats, and during the Monsoon seeking a temporary shelter in huts 
built on the lee-side of the islands, lliey arc said to be divided into 
several clans, whicli have each a recognised right to fishing grounds 
within certain limits. They pay no taxes. In personal appearance, they 
are between the Malays and the Burmese. 

In every 10,000 of the population of the Province, 8550 persons were 
born in British Burma, while 1450 were born out of the country. Of 
these 1450 aliens, 846 are native of Upper Burma, 494 are from 
India, 975 from Bengal, 199 from Madras, ii from the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and 9 from other parts of India; 30 are China- 
men, and 51 are Shans. 

Soa'ai Condition of the -Under the Burman rule, before Pegu 

was annexed, there was a great gulf between the Burmans and the Karens. 
The latter feared the Burmese, and looked upon them as oppressors. 
The Karens, free from the oppreaion of the Barmans since the British 
annexation, are now more generally adopting the Burman customs, 
language, and religion. But the greatest change among the Karens has 
been wrought by the preaching of tlie missionaries, by whose agency 
they have been turned from Nat-worship to Christianity. There are 
now no fewer than 451 Christian Karan parishes ; most of these support 
their own church, their own Karen ^stor, and their own parish si^ool, 
and many subscribe considerable sums in money and in kind for the 
furtlierance of missionary work among the Karens and other hill races 
beyond the British border. Christianity continues to spread among the' 
Karens, and their Christian commuaities are distinctly more industrious, 
better ^ucated, and more law-abiding than the Burman villages around 
them. 

The monastic schools of Burma form, as has been already stated, an 
important feature in the social policy of the country, Before the British 
came to Burma, every town or village had its Ryaung or monastery, 
where the boys of the place were taught to redd and write, and 'were 
instructed in religion by the phtigyU or monks. ' These monks do not . 
officiate at pagodas, or discharge the 'duties- of parish priests. Their 
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functions are to set an example bf their pious lives, and to instruct the 
young. In former times, i>oys (^en led the moiustic schools without 
really learning to read and write; and even those who did learn, found 
it very difficult to keep up knowledge where there were no printed 
books, and veiy little literature of any kind. Still the presence of a 
body of monks, who observed then* vows, who cultivated learning, and 
who were held in high honour, had its effect on the Burmese. The 
Buddhist monks are everywhere greatly respected, and the abbots and 
archbishops are held in great veneration, but the religious orders do not 
exercise, or pretend to, much political influence. The Bunnese pay 
respect after the ancient manner of iheir country. According to 

this custom, the inferior person kneels before the superior with bowed 
head in the attitude of worship, and no Burman will address a Buddhist 
monk In a monaster)' save in this attitude of sheko or worship. 

But to Bunnese of the younger generation, who have learnt English, or 
who have been to Europe or America, the observance of this custom is 
repugnant. The increasing practice of sitting on chairs marks another 
change in social usage. Chairs are now used by Burman assessors in 
the sessions courts, by Burman judges and magistrates in their oun 
courts, by Burman schoolmasters in government schools, by native 
members of munidpal committees, and by tlie SugyU (aldermen) of 
the larger towns. All these sit on chairs when transacting business, 
especially if in the presence of Europeans. 

The people of Burma, by r^xson of their excitability of character, and 
their disregard of the sanctity of jiumnn life, were formerly prone to 
crimes of violence. Sucli olTences were wont to be judged leniently by 
the community ; and it is said that young Burmans of respectable family 
would engage in a robbery or a cattle-lifting expedition to prove their 
manhood. Even now, murders and wounding are occasionally comr 
mitted without an adequate motive, as the following instances will show, 
A and B xvere neighbours in the same village. A was painting liis boat ; 
13 did not like the smell of the operation, and told A to desist. A went 
on painting his boat, and when he had finished, in walking towards his 
house he passed B, who cut liim dorm with a chopper, and killed him. 
In another case, a wife cooked the daily meal for her husband ; he did 
not like the curry she had made, and in his displeasure cut his wife 
down, killing her. In neither case did it appear that there had been 
much previous ill-feeling between the two parties, or that the murdered 
person had given other o/Tence to the murderer. 

Notwithstanding these occasional ebullitions of violence, a Burman 
crowd is quiet and law-abiding. At the recent Bangoon boat-races, 
crowds of from 10,000 to 30,000 people were asscmblctl for three days, 
and during the whole time only one ^ence was reported to the police 
as having occurred among tlie vast assemblage *• Under ordinary cir- 
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ciimstances/ wrote the Army Commission of 1879, ‘ there was no quieter 
or more peaceful quarter of Her Majesty's Indian Empire than the 
Province of British Burma. At the same time, there is ,an element of 
danger in the unsteady and excitable character of the people, among 
whom the prestige of the Court of Ava is very great, and on whom 
disturbances or troubles on the Mandalay border might react in an 
inconvenient and mischievous fashion.* The majority of the respectable 
dosses are content with British rule, and the people feel that they have 
])rospered since the annexation. High wages, bountiful returns to the 
farmer, plentiful food, and freedom from oppression, combine to make 
the life of an ordinary Bunnan bapt^ and comfortable. 

Women in Burma occupy a much freer and happier position Uuin 
they do in Indian social life, Th^ go about freely; manage the house- 
hold, buy the daily supplies in the Afsdr, and in every respect take an 
active part in domestic affairs. Industry and thrift among women are 
promoted by the custom according to which most girls, even in well-to-do 
families, work looms, or keep stalls in a bdzdr, till they get married. 
The girls usually spend the profits of their undertakings cm dress or 
personal adornment, and they are not required to contribute their earn- 
ings to the common family purse. The Burmese wives make successful 
women of business ; they conduct not merely retail trades, but also large 
wholesale concerns, on behalf of their husbands, with a liberal, but at 
the same time a shrewd, sa^city. The husband sometimes lives in 
idleness on the fruits of his wife's labour. The ratio of female to male 
prisoners in Burma jails is less than half even the sihall proportion of 
women in Indian prisons. 

The articles imported into Burma are luxuries rather tl^n necessaries. 
During the five years ending 1881, the average surplus of imported over 
exported treasure has been ;^ii34o,ooo a year. The greater jwt of 
this silver and gold is converted into ornaments by both Bunnans and 
Karens. It would seem, therefore, Umt every household of six persons 
in British Burma must hare spent on the average about £1% a year on 
imported articles and jewelleiy. These figures indicate a higli standard . 
of comfort among Burman families. The average income of a Burman 
household is much larger than tlrat cri* a family in Continental India, 
Wealth is widely distributed. The nmjority of the people are comfort- 
ably off, but there are few rich people. Burmans, as a rule, do not save 
money, They are open-lianded and lavish in their expenditure, giving 
liberally in cliarity, and to their monasteries or oBier pious institutions. 
They spend freely on dress, on jewels, and on entertainments. The 
^uaj’s, or theatrical displays, which are given at the harvest-home,, and 
on other auspicious occasions in every Burman village, cost a good deal 
of money, and are much enjoyed by the pleasur^loving people. 

Outside the seaport towns, there ore few Burmans who could raise 
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;£5oo at a fortnight’s notice; even in Rangoon or Maulmain, there me 
hardly a score of Buxmans who could raise* or whom the banks would 
trust with, ;^5ooo. On the other hand, only a small proportion of the 
people are in debt, landholders get into debt sometimes when disease 
carries off their plough-cattle; and gambling lands many Burmans into 
difficulties. In a small tract, where special inquiries were made by a 
settlement officer, it was found that barely ao per cent, of the cultivators 
are in debt at all. It is not yet known how far this freedom from debt 
is characteristic of cultivators throughout the whole Province. Suits for 
debt ore few in comparison with the population. Money-lenders of 
the ordinary Indian type are almost unknown in Burman villages. In 
Rangoon and other large towns, a certain number of money-lenders from 
the Madras coast, — ehettU as they are locally called, --~have established 
themselves. At one time it was feared that they would get possession 
of the cultivators lands, but there is no ground for this anxiety. Out 
of 6833 cultivators in the neighboutliood of Rangoon town, only 58 
mor^ged any part of their hoidir^ in a year ; and in only nine of 
these cases did the lands pass into the hands of a native of India. 
The rate of interest is high, and varies according to the security 
given. 

In all political, social, or special questions which may arise in Burma, 
it should be remembered that there are no hereditary chiefs, nobles, 
or great landholders. Even under native rule, the members of the 
royal family and the officials constituted the only aristocmtic class. In 
British Burma the officials, the elders in the larger villages or towns, and 
a few merchants and professional men, arc the only persons socially 
above the level of the prosperous cultivators. 

The people are, as a rule, comfortably housed. Outside the large 
seaport towns there are few maaonry dwellings. Wood is plentiful, and 
most houses are built of timber or bamboos on piles. Their height 
above the ground varies with the average depth of the inundations ; but 
almost every house is thus raised, and the sleeping-room is usually in the 
upper storey. In poorer parts of the country, houses are built mainly 
of bamboos and thatch. In the riclrer tracts of the delta, and along 
the great rivers, they are constructed of solid posts and well-seasoned 
beams, with plank floors, and adorned with wood carvings or quaint 
pictures. In every such house tliere is at least one bng-armed loun^ng 
chair, in which the master of the house takes his ease after the day's 
work. The houses of the Karens, who are less ready to spend money 
than Buntions, are usually meaner. In the recesses of the forest, where 
some of the Karens ^ift their dwelling-place every two or three years, a 
Karen settlement of ten or twenty families live together under a common 
,roof ; each family having one or more rooms opening on the common 
passage which runs between the two rows of rooms. These settlements, 
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or iehs, are usually on posts eight or ten feet above tlic ground, to secure 
their inmates from wild beasts and nouous vapours. 

Agrieuifitrti — Agriculture is the main employment of the people, and 
it may be assumed that the pioducti<m and distribution of rice occupies 
three-fifths of the whole population. Cotton, sesamum, and tobacco are 
also grown throughout the Prorince; gardens and orchards are found 
near every village ; but rice covert about six-sevenths of the total 
area — 3^638,845 acres — under cultivation in i88i-da. The enormous 
foreign demand, and the large profits recently obtained, have greatly 
increased the cultivation of this cereal l*hc Burmese are content with 
a single crop a year, corresponding with the ropa of Bengal. It 
is sown in June, transplanted in S^tember, and reaped about December 
or January. Their soil is lavisli in its yield, requires little labour, and 
no artificial stimulus beyond the ash the past years stubble, which is 
burned down and worked into the Year after year, without a rest, 
the heavy rains and this primitive manure suffice to ensure an abundant 
harvest. The Irawadi valley and its delta furnish about three-fifths of 
the whole rice produce of the Frovint^ This tract is annually inun- 
dated, and an inch more or less of water frequently determines whether 
the receding flood will leave a rich harvcst-Iaden plain or a waste of 
ruined crops. Henzoda and Bossein Districts have been partially 
secured by an extensive series of embankments which fringe the right 
bank of the Irawadi, and the left bank of the Ngafvvdn river, for nearly 
200 miles. But tlie system of regulation is by no means complete, and 
the problems which beset the deim of a mighty river have yet to be 
grappled with. 

Much attention has of late been given to the improvement of the 
implements of husbandry in Britislv Burma; in paxticular to ploughs, 
reaping instruments, carts, and sugar mills. The trials of improved 
reaping machines and ploughs have so for, however, proved disappoint- 
ing. There is much room for alteration In the carts used by the people, 
which arc very unwieldy, demanding a maximum of draught-power, and 
possessing a small carrying capaci^. The large cart traffic, especially 
during the season from January to May, renders it important that an. 
improvement in the construction of these vehicles should take place. 

Sugar-cane pressing is riot carried on extensively in Burma. Hitherto 
wheat can scarcely be sold to have been cultivated, the demand in 
British Burma being supplied from Upper Burma and India. The 
Burmese standard measure of one basket (equal to about a bushel}^ 
contains, on an average, 60 lbs. The highest price fetched by rice is 
3s. per basket ; as. per basket is considered a very remunerative price 
by the cultivator. As the wheat imported from Upper Burma is said to 
yield more flour than the Indian wheat, an endeavour is being made to 
induce cultivators to grow wheat, which is worth at present (1883) about 
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Ss. per basket in the Rangoon market. The advantages from the 
successful cultivation of wheat in British Burma would be three-fold. 
First) large tracts of land, unsuitable for rice cultivation^ would be 
brought under the plough; second, the people would have a dry- 
weather harvest to fall back upon in case of the partial failure of their 
rice ; third, the agricultural devdopment of the Province would not 
depend on a single crop, and the land revenue would benefit in 
the most legitimate way. To encourage wheat cultivation, suitable 
ploughs and seed of the best descriptions of Indian wheat are being 
supplied free, and very favourable terms have been allowed to all 
cultivators who undertake the experiment. 

The climate and the soil of Burma are well adapted for the cultivation 
and manufacture of tobacco, which thrives alike in the alluvial plains of 
the Kuladan and Irawadi deltas and in the hill regions of the Province. 
The leaf of the Kuladan and the Kyaukkyi regions enjoys a high 
reputation. The whole population, men, women, and children, may be 
said to be inveterate smokers. The women have a nntural aptitude for 
the rolling of cigars, which is one of the chief domestic industries 
of the Province. The area under tobacco is 13,663 acres, or 0*38 per 
cent, of the total cultivation. The tobacco grown in Burma is, never- 
theless, insufficient for the wants of the people. Estimating a yield of 
750 lbs. of tobacco per acre, the total out-turn of the Province is over 
10,000,000 lbs. of cured tobacco leaf. In i 88 j- 8 t, tobacco leaf to 
the amount of 15,763,186 lbs. was imported from India, chiefly from 
Madras. Cigars to the extent of 80,516 lbs. were in the same year 
exported from Burma. The net consumption per Burmaii in the form 
of cigars is 7 lbs. The importance, therefore, of tobacco as an article 
of domestic consumption in Burma is evident; and, irrespective of a 
foreign demand, there is a large field for private enter2)rise. Hitherto, 
the leaf has been cured in the rudest fashion ; but it is believed that 
with improved cultivation and a bett^ system of curing, the tobacco of 
Burma will be able to take a place in foreign markets. With this view, 
arrangements have been made for the more scientific cultivation of the 
plant, and for curing the leaf on the American method, by the establish- 
ment of a tobacco farm and factory under Government auspices, to 
merge ultimately into a private enterprise. 

Sugar is both a necessity and a luxury to Burmans, and as much in 
demand as tobacco. Most of the people are tea drinkers in the 
Chinese fashion, and they take a piece of caked sugar with each 
mouthful of tea that they drink. The local consumption of sugnr is 
great, and as the Province does not at present produce anything like a 
sufficient quantity, large importations are made. The area under sugar- 
cane in Burma in 1881^3 was only 6251 acres. Like tobacco, it 
thrives more or less in all parts of the Province, but jrarticularly in 
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Shwe-gyin and the coast Districts. The total production of crude brown 
sugar in the Province in i83z-82 was about 2779 tons, of which 434 
tons were exported, llie total imports by sea and land for the same 
year amounted to nearly 11,617 tons, giving a total yearly consumption 
of nearly 14,000 tons, or about lbs. per head of the population. The 
use of sugar by the Surmana in their tea, u’hich the peo^c of India do 
not drink as an article of diet, shows that there is a large local demand 
waiting to be satisfied, and that this demand would increase with 
extended cultivation. At present die cultivation of the cane is carried 
on in the rudest and most primitive fashion \ the land in many cases is 
not even ploughed, artificial irrigation is not thouglit of, and manure is 
rarely applied. The cane is planted out from August to October, and 
ripens in twelve months. 

Jute of several kinds grows wild in Burma, but is rarely cultivated. 
It is found in great profusion on the sites of deserted or dilapidated 
villages, and on the edges of swam[», and the fibre obtained from even 
the wild plant is soft, glossy, and strong, The importance of jiite to 
Burma will be obvious when it is seen that the value of bagging 
imported into the Province in i88i-8a was ;^32S,35i. As the raw 
material of these bags is a plant indigenous to tlie Province, encourage- 
ment has been given to the people to cultivate it, and supplies of the 
best seeds have been largely distributed. 

Cotton is not a aop which the Bunnans care to cultivate. Its 
cultivation demands much labour, and the climate of the greater part of 
the Province appears to be unsuited for it. In 1881-83, the total area 
under cotton was io,68g acres. The average yield of cleaned cotton 
per acre for the whole Province ^vss, of field grown, 160 lbs.; of hill 
grown {tamgy^y 40 lbs. 

In a Province like Burma, where the peosants are averse to undertak- 
ing any cultivation except that which, widi the least outiay of labour 
and money, yields the highest return, and where the people are, as a 
rule, fond o( ease, what is likely to be really useful to them, and to 
convince them that much more can be made out of their lands even on 
their own methods, is a series of exxmrimental farms conducted under 
the eyes of the peasantiy. 'With this view several have been started iii 
various parts of the Province, in which the principal cereals and other 
important crops are being cultivated according to tiie Burmese methods, 
but with care and industry. It is hoped that the people will, when 
they perceive the harvests yielding a good return in money, gradually 
take to improved methods, and interest themselves in tlie raising of new 
kinds of produce. The stimulus of an unfailing market for raw produce 
has borne very remarkable fruit. IVhen the people saw steam rice 
mills sjjringing up at the great ports, where they could dispose of their 
unhusked rice at good prices, they found it to their advantage to' 
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extend the cultivation as fast as they could get land, and cattle to work 
it. In x 867>-68, the area under rice was only 1,682,110 acres; there 
were then 7 rice mills in the whole Province. In 1881-82, the number 
of mills had risen to 49, and the area under rice cultivation to 3,181,229 
acres, or by 89 per cent, in 14 yeai^. The total cultivated area assessed 
to revenue in i88i-8a was 3,498,688 acres, and the total revenue 
assessed was ^^656,162. 

Tatmgya or jAm cultivation prevails chiefly on the Northern Arakan 
Hills. This system consists in clearing a patch of forest land, setting 
Are to the fallen jungle, and then sowing in the ashes a iniscelbneous 
crop of cotton, rice, and pumpkins or other vegetables, all of which 
ripen in about flve months. The assessment on JAm cultivation is 
generally made by means of a poll-tax on the husbandman, or on his 
house, irrespective of the amount of his clearing. The area thus culti- 
vated in 1881-82 was estimated at 47,32a acres, as compared with 
109,288 acres in 1875 ; but the r^ums can hardly be relied on, owing 
to the nomadic habit of the cultivators. As population increases, a 
tendency from extensive to intensh^ husbandry discloses itself, and 
jAm cultivation is being pushed back more and more into the hills and 
sparsely-populated tracts, before the advance of plough and tillage. 

Land Tenures, — The system of land tenure in Burma is simple. 
Government is the sole proprietor of the soil, and deals directly with 
the cultivator, from whom it receives a rent varying from is. to los. 
an acre. The average assessment is about 3s. 3d. There are no 
taminddrs or large landed proprietors, and no Government or wards' 
estates. A new-comer is allowed total exemption from all rent and' 
taxes for a certain period, to enable him to clear his grant. Govern-, 
ment then levies a rent ao per cent k>wer than in other Provinces of 
India; and requires only 2 annds (3d.) an acre for land which may be 
left fallow. Besides this, a generous ollo^vance is made to the settler 
for failure in crops or cattle, and he can at any time avail himself of 
flve or ten years' settlement on erureedingly liberal terms. About one- 
fifth of the area tilled is held under such leases ; the otlier four-fliths 
of the holdings being annually rc-mensured and assessed by revenue 
officials, styled ihAgyiSy who are paid by a commission on their collections. 
The holdings average about 8 acres in extent 
The basis of the land revenue ^tlemcnt has been : — ao per cent, 
of the gross produce, after many deductions, payable to Government in 
money at the rates of the price of grain in the circle witliin which the 
land is situated. Practically a. lower percentage is token. In the 
Districts of Rangoon, Bassein, and Henzada, and in the whole of the 
Tenasserim Division, each male engaged in iasmgya cultivation ' pays a 
tax of two shillings per annum ; while in the Districts of Toung-gu and 
Frome, and generally in the Arakan Division, each family is assessed at 
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this rate. Among the hill tribes of Northern Aiakan, each house pays 
four shillings per annum, which includea also capitation tax. 

Survey, demarcation, and settlement are in the hands of a special 
department. The area dealt with by this department since its opera> 
tions commenced in the Province up to i88i-Sa, amounted to 5383 
square miles, equal to 3,444,480 acres surveyed at a cost of ;^ii9,i78, 
or 8^d. per acre. Of this total surveyed area, 3008 square miles, or 
1,935,808 acres, have been brought under settlement at a total cost of 
;^33,854, or 3d. per acre. Total cost of survey and settlement, xi^d. 
per acre. The total revenue brought under settlement up to the end of 
i88i-8s ^vns ^£163,173, showing a nett increase of nearly 15,000, or 
15 per cent., in the land revenue. The tracts under settlement opera- 
tions have been, for the present, ibe Districts of Hontbawadi, Basseic, 
and Thairawadi. The total number of tenant occupiers in the portions 
settled is 4031, holding 51,456 acres, 9 X. an average rent of 8s. per acre. 

PVaggs and Pricet . — ^The local supply of labour is inadequate to the 
demands upon it, and considerable additions are made annually to the 
population during the harvest and rice shipping season by immigration 
from Upper Burma and from India. Petv of the immigrants, however, 
bring their wives and children with foem, and few settle permanently. 
To Pegu and Tenasserim, immigmnts come by sea from, the Hadi^ 
coast, and ftoin Calcutta in steamers. They are brought over by 
native captains of labour, who pay the fare of the coolies, receive 
them, and provide them with >7ork. Into Arakan, immigrants come 
by land, chiefly from Chittagong. The Census of 1881 showed that 
in British Burma the number of persems of Indian birth was about 
185,000, in addiUon to 316,000 persons bom in the kingdom of Ava. 
Shans from the Bunnese and Chinese Shan States, and other labourers 
from Upper Burma, come down by whole viUages at a time during 
the harvest season, and return at its close. Some who settle as 
cultivators manage to get the women of their families brought after 
them, notwithstanding the stringent rules against emigration in the 
kingdom of Ava. This stream of yearly immigration into the Province 
is steadily increasii^ and is now more than double what it was.Ave 
years ago. The high rate of wages is still maintained. All the immi- 
grants find employment, and the demand for outside labour is as great 
as ever. 

Unskilled labour is worth from is. to is. fid. a day, and shipping , 
coolies during the season earn up to 33. It has been calculated that it 
takes as muc^ money to construct i mile of road, or 100 cubic feet of 
masonry, in British Burma ns it does to make z miles, os 800 cubic 
feet, in India. The large exportation of the food staple, and increased 
demands, have caused prices to rise very .rapidly.oif late years. Previous ^ 
to the annexation of the Province, the usual cost of paddy was Us. ao or 
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or xos.) per loo bushels ; in 1878 (owing to the 
demand for grain during the famine in Southern India), it rose to ^^13 
per 100 bushels, the highest price realized ; after that year it fell steadily, 
end in 1883 the price Avas ^5, as. per 100 bushels. The average 
j)rices of produce ruling in the Province at the end of 1881-83, per 
mauHiloi 80 lbs,, were — for rice, 6s.; for uncleaned cotton, 30s.; for 
sugar, 17s. j for tobacco, 30s. dd.; for oil-seeds, 10s, 9^d. Uncleaned 
cotton at the time of the annexation \Tas obtainable at £i per 100 
viss (365 Ibs.) : it now fetches more than four times that sum. The 
average price of a bullock has increased from Rs. 10 (;£i) to Rs. 60 
(;£ 6 ). Bamboos which used to be sold at Rs. (5s.) per 1000, now 
fetch about £2^ or Rs. 30. 

Meani of CemmunUaiioH, — to labour, the most urgent want of 
the country is land communication. There are thousands of villages 
which are shut off from trade for at least eight months of the year 
by reason of the lack of roads. The needs of the Delta and the 
river tracts are in some measure supplied by the steamers and boats 
which ply on the rivers and tidal creeks, while the railways supply cheap 
means of transit to the plains which they traverse. But for wont of a 
network of roads connecting the remoter towns and villages with the 
main lines of communication, the extension of cultivation and the pro* 
Bperity of the country are retarded. During only four months of the 
year can the surplus produce of the country immediately adjoining the 
river tracts or plains be conveyed to the river or railway in carts ; 
during the remainder of the year even this pordou is quite shut off 
from the means of communication. No fewer than 8 of the 18 
Districts of the Province are destitute of roads; they do not possess 
a single mile of metalled or bridged road outside the headquarter 
town. Road -making in Burma is slow work, owing to the want 
of labour and metal. No road-metal is available in many Districts 
except broken brick ; and in a country with a heavy rainfall, a road of 
this material requires constant care and repairs aft^ it is made, par- 
ticularly if the traffic is at all heavy. There are only 1310 miles of 
made road in the whole Province portions of which are impassable 
during the rains. There is abundance of waterway tliroughout the 
Irawadi delta all the year round. The Sittaung valley, however, has no 
such advantages. 

There are now (1884) two lines of railway in the Province. One, 
following the valley of the Irawadi, called the * Irawadi Valley State 
Railway,' 163 miles in length, connects the capital Rangoon with Fromc. 
This line was opened in 1877, results have been most satis- 

factory. The other line, called the * Rangoon and Sittaung Valley 
State Railway,' also 163 miles in length, connects the capital with the 
military station ofToung-gu. This line, now approaching completion, 
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will, It is expected, attract the whole of the trade with Karengoi and 
the Shan States, and not only open up fertile districts as yet without 
means of communication, but dso secure die frontier of Toung-gu, 
which in its present isolation is exposed to some peril. A navigable 
canal, about 40 miles in length, udth locks, between the Sittaung and 
Irawadi rivers, has been, after some years in construction, now com- 
pleted ; it is intended to avoid the dangers of the bore in Sittaung 
estuary. It carried 80,000 tons ol boat traffic in 1881, besides timber 
rafts, and its completion has caused great extensions of cultivation 
in the tract through which it passes — a tract previously water-logged 
and without means of communk^tion. A similar canal has now been 
undertaken from Rangoon, through die rich township of Twantay, into 
Thongwa (Thun-khwa) district, between the Rangoon and Irawadi 
rivers. Proposals for the clearing of several old channels, the real 
highways of Burmese traffic, in order to make them again navigable, 
are also receiving attention. During 1881, two extra services of coasting 
steamers were, by the help of Government subsidies, established for the 
purpose of affoi^ing weekly communication, inwards and outwards, 
with the Districts of Kyauk-hpyu, Tavoy, and Mergui, and fortnightly 
with Sandoway. 

Commiritt Manufattuns^ etc , — ^For centuries the seaboard of Burma 
has been visited by ships from many countries. Bassein, under its 
classic name of Kusimanogara, corrupted by the Tolaings into Kutheim 
or Kusein, and by the Europeans who visited it into Cosmin, was a 
flourishing port in the rath centu^, At a later period we And Arabs 
and other Asiatic races in constant communication with Arakan, Fegii, 
and Tenasserim. Towards the beginning of the second half of the 
14th century, Muhammadan merchants carried on a brisk trade 
between Pegu and the countries east and west. The Arabs brought to 
Burma goods of European manufacture as well as the produce of their 
own country; and large sea - going boats from Mrohaung, the capital 
of the Aralun kingdom, visited the ports of Bengal. 

The principal exports from Bassein and Pegu were gold, silver, 
rubies, sapphires (all jewels were excessively cheap, or as PVederick 
has it, sold *at moat vile and base prices'), long-pepper, lead, tin, lac, 
rice, and some sugar. The imports from Arabia and the Persian Gulf 
to Syriam (an ancient emporium of Burma, 3 miles from the mouth of 
the Pegu river), were woollen cloths, scarlet velvets, and opium ; and 
from Madras and Bengal, * painted doth of Masulipatam and white 
cloth of Bengala, which is spent there (Pegu) in great quantity.' The 
trade of Malacca and places to the eastward was with Martaban, then a 
flourishing port of Tenasserim ; the imports being porcelain ftom China, 
camphor from Borneo, and pepper from Achin.. !l^om Arakan, rice was 
the principal export, the imports being muslins, woollens, cutlery, piece* 
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goods, end glass and crockery ware. Tenasserim exported tin largely 
The continual wars between the Burmese and Siamese ruined the trade 
of the south ; and on the conquer of Arakan by the former in 1784, 
commerce was so hampered by veimtious restrictions and prohibitions 
that it almost ceased. 

After the cession of the country to the British, Akyab rapidly rose 
in importance, and the inland trade with Upper Burma across the 
mountains increased to such an extent that it competed seriously with 
the sea-borne trade at Bassein and Rangoon, Owing to the facilities 
for inland communication by the <^eka, Akyab is and will remain the 
real port of Amkan. The trade of Tenasserim also, when the British 
came into possession, was at a very low ebb. The country, however, 
hod extensive teak forests, which led to the foundation of the town of 
Maulmain, where ship-building could be extensively carried on. The 
favourable situation of this town at the mouth of the Salwin, where it 
is joined by two other tributaries, ell three rivers tapping countries 
exceedingly rich in teak, has enormously developed the timber trade. 
In 1836-J7, the exports from Maulmain consisted almost entirely 
of teak timber, which realized a revenue of ;i^3o8o ; five years later 
it was .^£“5418. In 1851-52 it had risen to ;^7i63. In 1860-61, the 
total value of the imports at Maulmain was ;^S30,a34, and of the 
exports ;£'446,37 i, the total duty realized being ;^io,048, and the 
aggregate tonnage of vessels calling at and leaving the port in the same 
year being 155,113 tons. Shlp-baiidii^, which during the period of its 
greatest activity, from 1837 to 1858, was principally for European 
owners, has since almost entirely c^sed, in consequence of the rise in 
price of materials and labour. In 1840, the price of teakwos Ra. 35 
{£%, lofi.) a ton, in x88i-8a it was Rs. 65 (^6, 6s.) ; unskilled labour 
rose from 14s. to 30s. a month, and skilled labour from 308. to ;^5. 

The commercial prosperity of British Burma has more than kept 
pace -with its rapidly increasing population. Since 1855, the external 
trade of the Province has risen from ^5,000,000 to ;^3XjOoo,ooo in 
1881-83, as the following figures show. Value of sea-borne trade 
in 1881-83, imports ;£'8,o77,ooo, exports ;^9, 388,000 ; value of land- 
frontict trade, imports ^1^3,0x8,000, exports 765,000) total value, 
imports ;^io, 095,000, exports ;^ii,o53,ooo, aggregating a total of 
;£3i,i48,aoo, Rangoon absorbs about 90 per cent, of the whole of the 
foreign import trade, and. about 60 per cent, of the foreign export trade. 
The trade, especially the rice tralfic Europe, is employing steamers 
more largely every year. The Indian craft and junks, which used to 
do much of the trade along the coast, to India on the one side and to 
the Straits Settlements on the other, are decreasing before the com- 
petition of the coasting steamers, of which there are now three or four 
lines, besides the mail steamers of the British India Company. The 
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service done for the Province by these steamers is very great. The sea- 
borne trade at the eight different ports of the Province during 1881-82 was 
carried on in 918 steamers and 850 sailing vessels, 'entered* and 
'cleared,' with a registered tonnage of 1,492,584 tons. 

The chief items of the export trade are rice, timber, cuteh (a resinous 
gum used for dyeing and other purposes in Europe and America), hides, 
petroleum, and precious stones. It is the rice produce and the rice 
exports that have made and that maintain the prosperity of British 
Burma. In 1880-81, the Province sent away no fewer than 892,262 
tons of rice, of which Upper Burmah took 6924 tons. The declared 
values of three items of export alone for the same year, were — 
rice, 655,000] teak timber, 020,000] and cutch, ;^468,ooo. 
In 1881-82, the value of the rice exported was ;^St 379 t 55 ^> '^h^ chief 
imports are piece-goods, silk, cotton, and wool, cotton twist, gunny-bags, 
betel-nuts, liquors, tobacco, iron, mill machinery, and sugar. Among 
the imports the value of cotton yam, cotton goods, silk and woollen 
goods, and apparel, in i88o-8z reached ;^3,33o,ooo. 

The most important industry in British Burma is canied on by 
the rice-mills, which free the rice from the husk and prepare it for 
the European, American, and Chinese markets. It is the enterprise 
and the skill of the mill-owners that have increased the rice trade of 
Burma. At the present time^ Burmese rice is sent direct from die mills 
to England, Italy, Austria, Germany, Holland, France, Brazil, the 
Straits, China, and the Mauritius. It seems to be making its way into 
new Adds. A recent report men'tionetl that Burmese rice had reached 
Iceland] and a merchant just returned from Europe reported that 
in Northern Germany the Burmese grain is coming into use as an 
article of food among the poorer dosses. The rice-mills ensure a ready 
market and a full price for all the surplus paddy (rice in husk) which 
any farmer can send by boat <a rail to a rice port, and they provide 
cargoes for the steamers and sailing vessels which Bock to Burmese ports. 
There are now 49 rice-mills at work in Burma, of which 28 are at 
Rangoon, and seven at each of the other rice ports, namely, Maulmain, 
Akyab, and Daesein. Twenty of the Rangoon mills can prepare white rice 
fit for European consumption ; the remainder prepare cargo rice, which 
has again to be passed through cleaning mills in London, Liverpool, 
Hambuigh, or Bremen. 'White rice cannot stand the long voyage 
round the Cape, but it bears the shorter journey through the Suez Canal 
to Europe well. There are about 20 steam timber saw-mills at Rangoon, 
Maulmain, Tavoy, and Shwegyin. Of the total number of mills in the 
country, 41 rice-mills and xo timber sawnnills arc owned, by European 
merchants, 3 rice-mills and 4 saw-mills by Chinese, , two of each by 
Burmese, one rice-mill by Fdrsfs, one saw-mill by the King of Ava, and 
two of each by natives of India. 
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Next to occupations connected with the preparation of rice for the 
market, the most important industry is weaving. At Frome, Shwe-daung, 
Yandiin, and other towns in the Xrawadi valley, there used to be a 
large production of silk patsoes, tameins, and ^m^ungs (garment pieces 
worn by Burmese men and But the power-looms of Europe 

are now sending large supplies these fabrics woven on Burmese 
models. These undersell the local fabrics, and the latter are now 
produced in smaller quantity. The native cloths are 30 per cent, 
dearer, but stronger and more durable, both in texture and in colour, 
than die imported fabrics. Almost every Burmese man and woman 
has one or more of these silk garment pieces to be worn on festivals, 
or oitener if the owner can aiford it Efforts are being made to 
popularise improved forms of looms and shuttles brought from England 
in 1880, and their use is being taught in several Karen schools. 

The manufacture of earthenware is carried on in most parts of the 
Province, and considerable ortisric success has been attained in the 
potteries at SKwe-gyin and Bassein. Drinking vessels, boxes and other 
articles of lacquer ware are largely made everywhere, and every Burmese 
monk has two or three large lacquer vessels for collecting daily 
contributions of food from his disciples. The groundwork of these 
articles consists of very fine bamboo wickerwork, on which are overlaid 
coats of lacquer, the chief ingredient in which is the oil or resin irom 
the thitsi tree. Little or no real lac is used in the Burmese >vare. 
The Burmese exhibit proficiency in the art of wood-carving ; their 
temples, monasteries, and sometimes their da'elling-houses are ornS' 
mented >vith a profusion of quaint and delicate designs, and skilful 
master-carvers in ^vood are much esteemed. Formerly the carvers 
devoted their labours almost entirely to the ornamentation of religious 
edifices, but of late years they have shown themselves ready to comply 
with the demand which has sprung up among Europeans for specimens 
of their handiwork. 

Boat-building, cart-making, mat-weaving, torch-making, the manu- 
facture of paper, umbrella-making, ivory-carving, and stone-cutttng are 
also branches of industry among the Burmese. Ironsmitha are found in 
almost every village, but their skill is limited. In iron the manufacture 
of ties for pagodas, and in brass the casting of bells and of images 
of Gautama, may be mentioned. Quaint, beautiful gold and silver work 
is everywhere made. Repoitsst »lver bowls are to be found in every 
monastery and in every respectable Burman’s house. Enamelling on 
silver, or the manufacture of what is known ns viello work, is also 
practised in Sbwe-gyin and Thayet-myo Districts. As a rule, Burmans 
of all classes invest their savings in gold and silver ornaments. The 
refining and preparation of cutch for the home market in Frome and 
Thayet-myo Districts afford employment to a large number of people. 
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The manufacture of paper from bamboos is also to be tried} and if 
successful an important new industry will soon grow up. 

The condiment known as nga^i (from ngtt, 'fish}' and pi, *to be 
pressed ’), made from dsh, is univ^sally used by Burmans and Talaings 
throughout British and Upper Bunna. It is of three kinds — 
itgorpir^mg, or whole fish salted ; iaun^ha nga^pi, * drii paste,’ and 
seiftsa n^pi, or 'mw eaten,' because it is eaten uncooked \ in Arakan 
this last is known as n^-pi nyitt, and in Tavoy and Mergui as^io»/ by 
Europeans it is called balaehof^, die name given to it in the Straits of 
Malacca. Salt is manufactured all round the coast, but the importa- 
tion of cheap salt from England has seriously affected the manufacture. 
The western provinces of China, and the Kakhyen and Shan States 
between China and Ava, are to a considerable extent dependent on 
British Burma for salt, and large quantities are sent to Bhamo. In 
i88i-Sa, 489,776 mounds of salt w'ere sold at Rangoon for Upper 
Burma, of whidi 333,316 mowids, ^lued at ;^24,92i, were exported 
to that region. 

The land fi^niier trade is conducted mainly by the Irawadi route, 
and nearly all the traffic is carried by the steamers of the Irawadi 
flotilla. Thik Company began business in 1868 by taking over two 
or three old Government steamers and flats. They now possess 30 
steamers and 44 flats, and send two or more steamers with flats to 
Mandalay twice a week, and a steamer once a fortnight, or oftener if 
need be, to Bhamo, which place is within 4 days’ journey of the south- 
west frontier of China. Their steamers and flats ^so ply on the creeks 
and rivers of the Pegu delta. The Company receives Subsidies 
aggregating in all ;£ia,ooo a year. The service they do to the Pro- 
vince is immense, as they carry yearly bebveen British and Independent 
Burma goods to the value of about 3^ millions sterling, besides about 
50,000 passengers— over and above the large traffic they do in purely 
British waters. Although they have practically a monopoly of the 
Irawadi traffic, their charges are not excessive ; for instance, they cany 
salt cargoes from Rangoon to Bhamo, a distance of over 750 miles 
up stream, for Rs. xi (;£i, ss.) per ton. Three or four steamers 
belonging to the King of Burma also ply on the river, but get little 
freight, although the trade to Mandalay is entirely in the hands of ' 
Chinese and Musalm^n merchants. Hie only other steamers plying on 
the rivers in Burma are small craft belonging to Chinese and Burmese 
merchants, which run from Rangoon rather irregularly to Yandijn and 
Pegu. Negotiations have been completed with a Maulmain firm to 
run small steamers for a subsidy on the Sahvfn and Damdami rivers to 
important trading towns outside Maulmain. 

' The value of the inland trade British Burma, by 3 river and 1 7 land - 
routes, a^egated in 1881-83, ;^3,783,375 ; the imports amounting to 
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j^a)Ox8,5a9, and the exports to ;^i»764}846. In i88o'8i, the 
nggr^te value of tiic imports and exports ‘n'as 
A considerable quantity of teak timber from Upper Burma and 
the semi-independent States between Siam and Ava enters British 
territory between the Sittaung and Salwln rivers. Very little other 
merchandise enters or leaves British Burma by either of tliese rivers, 
which are hardly navigable beyemd the frontier. The trade on the 
Salwfn consists entirely of timber floated down from the forests bordering 
that river and the Thoungyin, vdiich joins it on the British frontier. A 
certain proportion of the inland trade is carried on pack-bullocks, on 
elephants, and on men's backs, across the borders of Thayet-myo, 
Kyauk-hpyu, Tavoy, Amherst, and Toung-gu Districts, and by a few of 
these Districts cattle and ponies are imported. Three-foiuths of the 
whole inland trade is registered on the Irawadi route. The hlandalay 
trade, as the traffic with and through Upper Burma is called, is entirely 
in the hands of Chinese, Muhammadan, and Burmese merchants. With 
the exception of one English Arm, who luive taken the 'cutch monopoly, 
and two or three timber contractors, Europeans have no direct dealings 
with Mandalay, though tiiey sell te and buy from the Chiirese and 
native firms which deal with that place. The trade across the land 
frontier of British Burma is, according to the latest published reports, 
nearly one^Iialf of the whole traffic tliat crosses the land frontier of 
continental India, from ICar^chl on the west to Chittagong on the east. 
But the Mandalay trade would e.xi}and indefinitely, if only a safe road 
existed be^veen Bhamo and the confines of Western China* Tlie 
flotilla steamers reach Bhamo from Bangoon in 15 or so days. For the 
millions of Chinese in Yunan and Southern Szechuen, the Irawadi and 
Bhamo route would perhaps be the best trade route with Europe. 

Mr. Colquhoun, an engineer officer of Burma, made in 1881 a 
most enterprising journey from Canton through the Chinese \ito- 
vinces of Kwantung, Kwangsi, and Southern Yunan to Esmau on the' 
Cambodia river, Thence he had intended to make his U'ay through the 
Shan States to Zimmeh, from which there is a good route to Maul- 
main. But at Esmau he was compelled to return northwards up the 
valley of the Cambodia river for about seo miles to Talifu in Western 
Yunan j whence he came to Rangoon by ^vay of Bhamo and Man- 
dalay. 7 'he Cambodia valley, north of ^mau, was found to be rich 
and studded with populous cities, end it had not been previously visited 
by Europeans. Esmau is about 420 miles from the highest navigable 
point on the Solwin river, and about 480 miles from Maulmain. For 
the greater port of tliis distance the route passes over hilly, sparsely- 
peopled country, where a wheeled vehicle has hardly been seen ; and 
the peaks between Esmau and Biitish territory rarely reach 6000 feet in 
height, while the passes probably range from sooo to 4000 feet. The 
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rival route by the Imwadi valley to Talifu has the advantage of steamer 
carriage (1800 miles) to Bhamo, which is about 220 miles from Talifu ^ 
to this place the route from Bhamo is mountainous, and t\vo passes, 
one of which is 3700 feet high, have to be crossed. If Talifu is to be 
the object of the two trade routes, the Zimmeh route is shorter by 
320 miles than the route by the Irawadi valley, and perhaps safer, as 
the road beyond Bhamo is infested by Kakhyen tribes who levy blacks 
mail on caravans and often close the rood entirely. Between Esmau 
and the British frontier near Maulmoin lie a number of petty Shan 
States, which are supposed to owe allegiance, some to China, some to 
Bankok, and some to Ava. 

Mines and Quarries . — The geological structure of Burma comprises 
three sections — western, middle, and eastern, nearly corresponding to 
the divisions of Arakan, Fegu, and Tenasseriin. The rocks of Arakan 
belong to the secondary series, Fegn is tertiary, while Tenasserim is 
primary. The economic products of the western Division are mineral 
oil (petroleum), limestone, and coal. The middle or Pegu Division 
produces laterite. Iron-ore and manganese have also been found in 
small quantities. The eastern division has not been much explored ; 
coal, limestone, tin, lead, gold, antimony, and graphite have been found 
in v^ous quantities at different places. Mineral oil or petroleum is found 
principally in Kyauk-hpyu, theBoronga islands, andThayet-myo. It diifcis 
from the oil found in Upper Burma In containing little solid paiaiiin, 
and in being more volatile. It is also found at various places on the 
eastern slopes of the Arakan Hills. The oil seems to be drawn from a 
stratum of carbonaceous shale arid cool which crops up in the spurs of 
the Arakan Yoma Hills. Prospecting for oil hos been actively carried 
on by the Boionga Oil-refining Company on the Boionga. islands oiT 
Akyab, and on the Ramii island of Hyauk-hpyu District. A licence 
has been granted to the Company; and their operations promise to be 
on the whole successful, as a large sum of money has been laid out 
oh plant and machinery, and experts have been brought from Europe 
and America to work the enterprise. The yield of oil from the wells 
on the Borongas is not so plentiful as was expected, but the yield in 
the Mimbyin field in Ramri is increasing. 

Coal is found in the Arakan Yoma, bodi in British Burma and b^ond 
the frontier. The deposits in Brit^i Burma are generally thin and 
broken ; but a seam 6 feet thick, with another a feet thiclc under- 
lying it, occurs on a tributary of tlm Okepo river, 35 miles from 
Henzada. The area of this tract has not yet been aschrtained. . At 
Insein, at a depth of 200 fe^, a thin seam, about 9 inches thick}. of 
lignite has been found. The Myawoung localities have also been 
explored, with encouraging results, the coal sp^ciniens proving of fair, 
quality. Operations to ascectein the coal-beoting strata of Henzada 
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District are in progress. Limtsimt occurs in isolated patches along 
the Arakan Hills from Thayet-m^ to Bossein, and in Tenasserim 
it forms a range of hills. The best lime is brought from a place called 
Kyauktalone (monolith) near Maulmain. Tin is found at Maliwdn, 
where it is picked from the beds of streams by Chinese. An English 
firm made an exploration of this locality some years ago, but discovered 
that there was not enough tin to repay European capital and labour. 
The recent abolition of the export duty is said to have stimulated the 
production of the metal in Southern Tenasserim. Gold is found in 
small quantities at Shwe-gyin) once noted for its gold diggings, which 
are now exhausted. A search made for the quartz reefs, from which 
the gold in the river is derived, was unsuccessful. There is lead in 
Shwe-gyin IMstrict which has drawn the attention of capitalists ; and 
antimony is found in the Toungwaing Hills at Kaulmain, where it 
occurs disseminated in small grains through the rocks. 

Rorestt . — ^At least 50,000 square miles of hill, valley, and plain in 
British Burma are covered with forests and woods of one kind or 
another. These forests yield ample supplies of timber, bamboos and 
other products to the people of the <muntiy. But to the world outside 
Burma, the forests are chiefly known from the teak timber and the 
cutch (a dye and tannin obtained by boiling chipped wood of the Acacia 
Mteehu) which they produce. Teak has been exported for many years 
from Kangoon (the value in 1805 was ;£^46,ii5), but in the early 
periods the forests in Tenasserim and the Shan States were but little 
worked. After the cession to the British of Arakan and Tenasserim, 
the forests were examined, and the Government directed that they 
sliould be reserved as State prop^ty. Although the price of teak baa 
risen 50 per cent, there has been no decrease in the demand. The 
average annual yield of teak timl^ from Burma, for the five years 
ending 1880-81, was about 337,000 tons, of which 135,000 tons, worth 
about ;^47o,ooo, were exported. In i88i*^a, the out-turn of teak was 
31,346 tons from Government forests, and the imports from foreign 
territory 154,390 tons, total 185,536 tons ; the exports from Eangoon and 
Maulmain being returned at 133,751 tons. During the five years ending 
i88i-Ss, 13 pet cent of the total quantity was yielded by forests in 
British territory, and 87 per cent, by foiests beyond the frontier ; and of 
the total out-turn 33 per cent, was used in the country Itself, while the 
remainder ivas exported. On the av^'age, it may be stated that one-fifth 
of the present teak supply is from forests in British Burma, and four-fifths 
from trans-frontier forests situated on the upper waters of the Salwln, 
Sittaung, and Irawadi rivers. Improvements in water communication 
will pro^bly open out fresh sources of teak supply in the upper valleys of 
the Slam and Cambodia rivers — ^localities which have not yet been tapped. 

The Government revenue derived from forests in British Burma for 
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T881-82 was ;;^2a3ii8o, as compared with ;^77,24o in 1871-72. The 
expenditure in 1881-82 was ;^iis»022, showing a surplus of ;£'io8,i58. 
There seems little chance that the demand for teak will abate; its 
employment for a variety of purp(»Ga in Europe and other countries is 
still steadily extending. In the trans-frontier forests there has hitherto 
been much waste, and no attempt at conservancy. It has become 
necessary, therefore, in view of the increasing demand for teak, that the 
forests of British Burma should be systematically conserved. The first 
step in this direction was to protect from fire and from the axes of the 
jungle tribes the best teak-producing areas. The Karens and other hill 
tribes often prefer a teak forest for dieir tatmgyas or nomadic cuUi> 
vation. As already explained, the nomadic cultivator cuts down the 
forest on three to five acres early in the year, burns the timber and 
brusliwood when dry, sows mixed crops In the ashes, and reaps them 
in the cold season. The following spring he goes on to another plot 
of forest, and treats that in the some way. Meanwhile bamboos and 
underwood grow up on the plot be has abandoned. After a period of 
seven to fourteen years he returns to his first clearing, or to one of his 
neighbours’, and begins the process over again; or he goes off to 
another valley and cuts fresh iatmgyas there, returning after 90 or 25 
years to his old ground. It is not only the axe of the Karens that 
destroys the teak forests. The fires which they kindle at the season when 
everything is driest, spread far and wide) and kill the trees and saplings 
for many miles round a single Karen hamlet. To prevent this yearly 
destruction of valuable forests is the chief aim of the forest officials, and 
already 3274 square miles of teak-producing forests have been selected 
and demarcated asieseftfes, at a teta\ expenditure up to 1881-82 i . 

The Karens and other hill trib^ dislike forest reservation, jjartly 
because it brings some hardships, Imt diiefiy because it puts restraint 
on the boundless licence they har^ been wont to enjoy. The attitude 
of these people is thus described 1 ^ the Pegu conservator. He says ; 
* The Karens themselves say that once they were like jungle-fowl, hiding 
where they liked, scratching the eardi here and there, and putting in agraia 
of rice, and eating what come of it if the »a/s (r.g, spirits) permitted, 
but that now the Forest Department put them into boundaries here 
and boundaries there, and that they feel like pigs in a pen. But after a. 
certain time has elapsed, they rarely deny that their latter state is prefer- 
able to their former, more especially in or near fire-traced reserves, where 
work is constantly obtainable. < Widi the careful way in which inquiries are 
made and privileges and rights granted, we have a right to expect such 
favourable results.' This, it must be remembered) is the statement of 
a forest officer, who naturally thinks well of his own Department. It 
would really appear, however, that owing to the large surplus of avail- 
able land, forest conservation does not press so hard upon the people of 
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Burma as it does in some of the densely-crowded Districts of the Indian 
peninsula. Although the area of the reserves is now so large, there were 
only two breaches of the rules and no prosecutions in the Tenasserim, 
and only nine prosecutions in the Pegu Circle. Eventually these reserves 
will cover an area of some 4000 square miles, out of which at least 3500 
square miles will, within the next for^ years, yield annually an average of 
about zo cubic feet to the acre, or is8 tons of teak per square mile. At 
this rate the yield of the reserves ought to reach 330,000 tons per annum. 

In addition to the protection of the reserves, small areas are regularly 
planted with teak ea(^ year by dre hill tribes in their at a cost 

of from B-s. 8 (i6s.) to Bs. 1:4 (aSs.) per each acre planted ; and up to 
i88i'- 83 no less tlinn 8000 acres were covered with teak plantations, at 
a cost of ^35,763, or las. per acre. The average number of 
seedlings per acre is 600. These plantations are being extended at the 
rate of isoo acres a year, and it is believed tliat they ought to be 
yielding mature teak about 80 years hence. It has been calculated that 
130,000 acres of plantation should yield at least 1000 tons of teak a 
year, but it has still to be proved how far mature teak will come to 
perfection in plantations. Sixty or seventy years hence, if teak con- 
tinues to be in demand, the forest r^cryes of British Burma ought to 
yield a revenue of ;^soq,ooo a year. 

Although teak is the most valuable produce of die Burmese forests, 
there are many ocher kinds of valuable timber with which the 
people build their houses. Tlie iron wood {pyin-^adil) yields large and 
durable house-posts, railway sleepers, and piles for timber bridges, while 
other varieties of trees furnish good scantlings and planks. As tenk gets 
dearer, these woods are coming into more general use, and something 
has been done to introduce the more handsome Burmese woods into 
the furniture trade of Europe, 

The experimental cultivation of various exotics has been tried 
at Mergui and Thactawadi, witli success. At Tbandaung, some miles 
to the north of Toung-gu, there ate about 54,000 plants of cincliona, 
which, however, do not thrive so well as could be wished. The cultivation 
of tea and co/Tee at Thandaung, undertaken recently as an experiment, 
promises to be successful, as the plants of both are growing well. 

The interior Districts of the Tenasserim Division, owing to their 
sparse population and the absence of communication, still remain 
for the most part a firm incagniia. Hundreds of square miles of ^vaste 
lands, covered with valuable timber, grass, and bamboos, here await the 
enterprising pioneers of industries, who have made Ceylon, Assam, and 
other parts of India the centres of a flourishing commerce.' Almost all 
the products that have gained for the Straits a reputation grow in these 
tracts. Tor tea, ooifee, and cinchona, die conditions of success are said 
to be os good as in Ceylon, Cooig, or As^m. On the other hand, 
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it is stated that the excessive Kunfall counteracts the favourable 
conditions of situation and climate. Repeated experiments can alone 
settle the commercial success or failure of these crops in Tennsseriin. 
Grants of waste land have been announced as available in lots nnging 
from TOO to isoo acres, under the Burma Land Act of 1876, for the 
planting of tea, cinchona, coffee, and spices in Tavoy District, at 
altitudes varying from 100 to 6800 feet above the sea. The region of 
waste land to be granted lies between the 13th and Z4th parallels of 
north latitude, where the rainfall ranges from iqo to 320 inches a year. 
The lands are chiefly within 30 to 50 miles of the steamer station of 
Thoyetchaung on the Tavoy river; and mail stcniners ply between tliat 
station and Afaulmain or Rangoon, once a week, inwards and outwards, 
A grantee must bring under cultli^on one-third of his allotment 
within I a years from the date of obtaining his grant, The Government 
reserve their tight to all minerals ar^d metnis found upon the land, 

STATE^tENT OF IHE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE (IMPERIAL, LOCAL 

AND Municipal) of tnb Province of British Burma for 

THE Year z8Si-8a. 


Revbnue. 


BxpaHmTUKQ. 


Land Revenue,^ . 
Forestf, . > . 

Exdee, . 

Frovindal latea, . 
CustoniB, 

Snlt, duty, . 

SaU, excise duty, . 
Opium, . . ■ 

Stumps, . I 

Regisirudon, . 
PoBC-oilicei 
Minor deonrUnents, 

Law and justice^ . 
Police, . . 

Marine^ . 

Education, . • 

Medical, 

Stationery and printing. 
Interest, 

SuperannuQtiona, . 

Miscellnncous, 

Railways, 

Irrigation and navigation 
Other public worlca, 
Gain by excliango, . 
ConUibutions, « 

Excluded local funds. 
Municipalities, 


032,261 
333,180 . 
2241986 
78,121 

648,657 
14,780 , 
4,9*8 I 

30 i 3«4 

35 i 

11:511 

17,681 

4,704 

1,460 
550 
1,090 
512 
rS, 3*9 
132,93a 
3,196 
16,760 
^ 794 

83.5*5 

130,34a 

130.149 


Refunds and drawiiacVs, 
Chaiges ob coUection, In 
eluding interest for pro 
duclive pttblle. works. 
Interest on servioe fumla, 
,etc.a . ' . 
Poet-office, . , 

AdmlDistralion, . 
Minor departments, 
l^w and justice, , 
Police, . 

Marine, . . 

Education, . 

Ecclesinstical, 

Medical services, . 
Stationery and printing, 

PoUllcal, . . 

Allowance^ furlough, etc. 
Superannuations, . 
Miscollaneous, 

Irrigation and navigation 
Other public works, 

Loss by exebange, . 

' ContrioiitlonB, 

Excluded local funds, 

, Municipalities, 


£»o,H» 

487,14* 

921 

5,918 

42,018 

9,470 

* 47 « 3 S 3 

391,728 

40^371 

33,403 

Si397 

5,875 

970 

14,074 

■ 49,789 
387,416 
28 

83,525 

139,377 

223,203 


Total, . . . >(2,995,400 i Total, . . . A 93 o >076 


Including capitation lax, which to some extent takes the place of land revemie, 
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Revenue^ etc, — ^The statistics given in the foregoing pages illustrate 
the remarkable progress made by the Province since it come under 
British administration. Its growing prosperity is not less strikingly 
shown by the figures of the preceding table. The revenue of Arakan 
expanded between i8s6 and 1855 fmm ;^a3,335 to } while 

that of Tenasscrim rose from in 1839 (three years after its 

annexation) to ;^83,30o in 1855. Between 1855 and i88a, the revenue 
of the whole Province has increased from about a million sterling to 
nearly three millions. 

The proportion of gross revenue contributed by each Division of 
British Burma is — from Arakan, 13*53 percent.; from Pegu, 4S'96; 
from Irawadi, 35*37 t Teuasserim, 15*14 ; and the average 

incidence of taxation per head of population is 165. The main sources 
of imperial income are land, customs, excise, and forests. Speaking 
roughly, the land-tax furnishes more than one-third of the total revenue, 
customs about one-dfth, and excise and forests in nearly equal 
proportions more than one-tenth. Capitation tax and fishery rents form 
special features of the administration, llie former is levied on the 
male population between the ages of eighteen and sbtty, at the rate of 
los. a head for married men, and half that amount for bachebrs. 
Exceptions are made in favour of religious and other teachers, 
Government servants, all persona unable to earn tlieir own living, and 
all immigrants for the first five years. Traditional usage afibrds the 
principal argument for maintaining this old-fashioned impost. The 
gross amount it realised iu 1881-83 was .^^395, 670, levied on 732,988 
persons. Land-rate in lieu of capitation lax is imposed in the towns of 
Akyab,Kyauk-hpyu, Rangoon, Promc, Bassein,Thayet-myo, andToung-gu. 
The revenue demand on account of fisheries in 1881-^3 amounted to 
;^i33,774. The sea>fishing is mainly in the hands of nalives of India ; 
and the fishermen are a class by themselves, and as a body not in very 
good repute. There is no general salt-tax in Burma as in India, and the 
land-tax is kept very low. 

AdmaistraHve SiaHstics, — There arc at present 153 Courts of Law 
ill the Province, besides a Judicial Commissioner and a Recorder at 
Rangoon. The two last, when sitting together, exercise the powers 
of a supreme appellate tribunal. There are also unpaid * honorary' 
magistrates; 155 courts have both civil and criminal jurisdiction, The 
subordinate courts arc almost entirdy presided over by native offi cials, 
In criminal work during the year 1881, there were 30,353 coses reported, 
and 37,312 persons convicted out 0141,819 put on trial. The total of 
prisoners in the 14 jails of the Province was 16,394, only a*8 percent, of 
whom were women. The daily average jail population was 4726; the total 
expenditure, ;£‘ 33 iS 33 ; and the average net cost per head, ;^5, 3s. od. 
The police force of the Province during the year 1881 consisted of 
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7131 officers and men; equivalent to one policeman to every lof square 
miles, or to every 534 of population; the total cost was ;^i68,693. 

Tht Eduaiiwn of the people is under the core of a special department. 
It is chiefly conducted through the agency of the indigenous lay and 
monastic schools already described, the or monastic order 

being nearly all engaged in teaching. Direct Government effort is 
mainly confined .to inspection and higher instruction. Missionary 
schools are also liberally aided the State. In the year 1880, the 
number of seminaries under State control or inspection aggregated 3013, 
and the pupils, 79)370. Of these, 3645 monastic schools attended 
by 65,330 pupila The above figures are exclusive of the large number 
of uninspected monastic schools, for which no statistics are available. 
But according to the Census of 1880, there were in that year 215,337 
boys and 31,057 girls receiving instruction of some sort in the 
Province, besides 701,838 males and 31,740 females able to read 
and write, but not under instmetion; proportion of males able to 
read and write, 46*05 per cent, of the male population, and of females, 
3*6 per cent, of the female popularion. 

There is a Fort Fund at each of the principal ports, Rangoon, 
Bassein, Maulmain, and Akyab, the aggregate income of which for 
1881-83 amounted to ^^74,033. The eflective strength of the troops 
of all arms stationed in the Province at die end of March 1883, was 
5x06 officers and men. There were 3t printing-presses at work in 
the Province. The only two institutions of note ore the Agri>Horti- 
cultuml Society and the Rangoon Uteraiy Socie^. Situated within the 
gardens of the former is the Phayre Museum* 

There are 7 JlfunicipaUtia — Rangoon, Maulmain, Akyab, Bassein, 
Henzada, Prome, and Toung-gu. Rangoon has a population double, 
and a revenue four-fold, that of any other. Municipal institutions have 
been now some eight years in existence, and, as a rule, are working 
favourably. The total income of the above 7 municipalities during 
1881-83 was ;^348,453, of which ;^io4,56z came from loans, £90,^1^ 
from local taxation, and ^^15,333 from grants from provincial funds. 
The incidence of municipal taxation per head of the town population 
ranges from 3s. 4^6. in Rangoon to 5s. lod. in Akyab. 

Mtdiml Aspects^ Climate, The climate of British Burma is 
moderate and equable. Notwitiistanding the heavy rainfall, the health 
of European troops stationed in the Province, which was Very - bad 
during the earlier years of occupation, is now better, on ,the average, 
than in India proper. The greet drawback to life in British Blmna is 
the want of a sanitarium where Europeans can recruit their strength. 
Many proposals have been made to this end, and several sites have 
been suggested on the high mountain lariges-of the Province; but 
however pleasant they hrere found in summer, they have had to be 
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abandoned in the rains, so incredibly rapid is the growth of vegetation 
at this season. Attempts have also been made to establish seaside 
sanitaria — at Dalhousie, near the mouth of the Bassein river, and at 
Amherst, near the mouth of the Salwlu river — ^but without success. 
Another site 'was tried at Thadaung-gyi, a hill 3900 to 4500 feet above the 
sea, and within 33 miles of Toung-gu, to which place the railway will pro- 
bably be opened in 1884. Although this place is unsuited to Europeans 
by reason of the constant rain and mist, it is still undergoing trial. 
Mother higher ridge called Nattaung, about 70 miles from Toung-gu, 
has been suggested, and two sites from 6000 to 7000 feet above sea- 
level among the ranges behind Mauimainj but these three are difficult 
of access. The Provincial death-rate in 1881 was, according to the 
District returns, slightly over 16 po* 1000. Such returns do not, how- 
ever, stand the test of statistical criticism, although the superior 
physique, domestic comfort, and architectural contrivances of the 
people would in some measure account for a low figure. The 
mortality among the jail population is 45*10 per 1000. The deatli-rate 
of children under one year of a^ is 18 per cent, of the total deaths of 
all ages. 

In the year 1883, meteorological observations were taken at 19 
stations in the Province. The rainfall in British Burma is very large, 
and varies from a total of an inches in the year at Kyauk-hpyu to 43 at 
Fromc, the general average being about 137 inches. The great Indian 
rain-belt, stretching south from the Him^ayns along the Bay of Bengal, 
includes all the seaboard and delta of the Province, but the more inland 
stations are companitively dry. The greatest heat was during March, 
April, and May. It ranged from lop" F. at Thayet-myo to 89” at 
Kyauk-hpyu. The lowest minimum at 10 a.m., viz. 55”, occurred at 
Toung-gu in January. The thermometric mean range was inconsider- 
able, varying from 33* at Thayet-myo to 14* at Tavoy, 

Fevex and bow^ complaints ore the only forms of physical ailment 
which a Butman recognises, and he groups under the former head 
all that are manifestly not assignable \o the latter. This faulty diagnosis 
explains the extraordinary proportion of deaths from fever, which 
are shown in the returns as constituting no fewer than 47 per cent, 
of the total mortality. As a fac^ severe malarial poisoning is not 
common, the chief fevers being febricula and quotidian intermittent. 
Cholera and small-pox occur as occasional epidemics, the mortality 
from the former in 18S1 being 1*43 per looo, and from the latter, ‘48. 
Leprosy is rare. There were only 3589 lepers at the time of the last 
Census, constituting 0*69 per 1000 of the population. The Burmese 
very generally resort to inoculation j but vaccination is being gradually 
introduced by Government agency, and a little over 10 per 1000 of the 
population were successfully vaccinated in z88i. 
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Cattle-disease has of late y^rs assumed foimidablo pzq)oiticnis. 
Increase of work and decrease of p^turage, together vnth insuflScient 
food during the hot season, cause great ravages among the live stock. 
In 1876, 60,000 head of cattle perished in the Amkan Division ; and 
there was a decrease of 14,000 head in a single District. Since then 
there has not been any serious epidemic. 1'hc majority of cases were 
pure rindcTi^est, although dysentery, hoven, and footand-mouth disease 
often occur. In 1874, a school was established at Ran^on, where 
Burmese pupils are specially instme^d in veterinar)* science. 

Burma, ludependent. — native kingdom beyond the mountainous 
eastern frontier of Bengal, stretching eastwards towards China, and 
south^vards to British Burma. Independent Burma lies outside of 
British India, but some account of it may be useful to those who 
consult this book. It should, however, he clearly understood that no 
official authority attaches to the prt^nt article, which is compiled for 
the most part from materials already before the public. For the 
historical section I am largely indebted to the article in the Encydopadut 
Briiannicai and 1 beg to express my obligations to the author and the 
publishers for permission to use that ardcle. 

ladepeudent Burma was formerly of very great extent, but its limits 
have been contracted by British conquest. . On the west, the Burmese 
empire is now bounded by the Bridsh Province of Arakan, surrendered 
to us in 1836, the petty States of Hill Tipperah and Manipur, and the 
British ProWnce of Assam, from which it is separated by lofty ridges of 
mountains] on the south by British Burma, acquired by us in 18537 
on the newth by Assam and Tibet; and on the east by China and the 
Shan States. Its limits extend from ^9' 30' to about 37' 15 ' n. Jat., and 
from about 93* 53' to 100* 40' e . long., wjth an estimated area of about 
190,000 square miles. 

The Burmese territory is ^vatered by three great streams, nomely, die . 
Irnwadi and the Kyeng-dweng, which unite their courses at si" 50' H. 
lat., and the Salwin. The first two rivers have their sources somewhere 
in the northern chain of mountains in the interior, one head stream of 
the Irawadi probably coming from Tibet ; and the Salwin has its 
source farther to the east in Tibet. The Myit-nge, a large affluent of 
the Irawadi, drains the Shan States to the enst of the capital; the 
Shweley, another large affluent risii^ in Yunan, flows south of Bhamp. 
Except the tuTi last, which have a westerly direction, they all run in a 
southerly course to the Indian Ocean. Another large stream, the Ham- 
Katlie or Manipur river, drains the Lushai . and Manipur Hills, and 
flows into tlie ICyeng-dweng. The Irawadi and Salwfn, in the' Imver 
part of their course, overflow the flat country below their banks during 
the season of the rains, and higher up force, their way through magni- 
ficent deflles. The former is navigable a considerable distance above 

voi.. in. o 
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Bhamo j but the latter is piactically useless as a means of communica- 
tion, owing to the frequent obstacles in its channel. The Burmese 
empire with its present limits contains no maritime districts, and only 
isolated tracts of alluvial plain \ it is in the main an upland territory, 
bounded at its southern extremity by a frontier line at the distance of 
about aoo miles from the moudis of the Irawadi, in 19* 30’ n. lat. 
From this point the country b^ins to rise, and thence for about 300 
miles farther, it contains much rolling country intersected by occasional 
hill ranges ; beyond, all is wild and mountainous. 

Naiitral PrddH^s, — -Although inferiormpoint of fertility to the low-lying 
tracts of British Burma, the upland country is far from unproductive. 
The chief crops are rice (of whid) the Burmese count loa different 
sorts), maize, millet, wheat, various pulses, tobacco, cotton, sesamum, 
mustard, and indigo. The augar-^ane appears to have been long known 
to the Burmese \ but, though the climate and soil are extremely favour- 
able, it is not generally cultivated. A cheap and coarse sugar is 
obtained from the juice of the Palmyra palm, which abounds in the 
tract south of the capUaL The cocoa-nut and oreca palms are not 
common. The tea-plant, which is indigenous, is cultivated in dte hills 
by some of the mountain tribes at the distance of about five days' 
journey, and by others in still greater perfection at the distance of about 
ten days' journey from Mandalay. It seems, however, to be another 
plant, probably the Elaod^ndron pcrsicuw, which fhrnishes the principal 
ingredient in the hlapit, or pickled tea, which forms a favourite Burmese 
delicacy and is an essential accompaniment to every social or cere- 
monial incident. Cotton is grown in every part of the kingdom and its 
dependencies, but chiefly in the dry lands and climate of the Upper 
pTOTinces. Indigo is indigenous, and is universally cultivated, but in a 
very rude manner j it is still more rudely manufactured, so as to be 
wholly unfit for exportation abzxad. The most common fruits in 
Burma are the mango, the tamarind, the guava, the orange, the 
citron, the pine, the custard apple, the jack, the pa^ya, and the plan- 
tain. The yam and die sweet potato are grown, but not extensively j 
the common potato is largely cultivated by the Kakhyens on the 
Chinese frontier, where it is known by the name of 'fordgnei's 
root.’ Onions are produced; and capsicum, which, after salt, is 
the most ordinary condiment used by the Burmese, is cultivated 
everywhere. 

The forests of Burma abound in valuable trees. Among 
these teak holds a conspicuous place, though some of the finest teak 
forests were lost to the Burmese with Pegu. Almost every description 
of timber known in India grows in the forests, from which also an 
abundant supply is obtained of the varnish employed by the Shans and 
the Burmese in their manufacture of lacquered ware. Stick-lac of on 
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excellent quality is obtained in the woods, and xubbet of late yeais has 
been largely exported. 

Minerals , — Burma is rich in minerals. It produces gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, antimony, bismuth, amber, coal, petroleum, nitre, 
natron, salt, limestone, and marble, the jade or yu of the Chinese, 
sapphires, and other precious stones. Gold is found in the sands of 
different riven, and also towards die Shan territory on the eastern 
frontier j but the demand is very much greater than the native supply. 
There are silver mines near the Chinese frontier, but they have not 
been worked recently. The mountainous districts of the Shan territory 
contain almost all the other metals; but they are scantily exported, 
and the copper and tin seen in the capital are imported from 
Chino. Iron is found in several places, and is wrought especially at 
Poppa, near a mountain of that name to the eastward of the old 
capital Pagan, and also at Myedd, north • west of Mandalay ; but, 
owing to ignorance and the want of proper methods, about 30 or 40 
]ier cent, of the metal is lost in the process. Large deposits of rich 
magnetic oxide, as yet untouched, exist in the ridges east of Mandalay 
near the banks of the navigable river Myit>nge, and the same district 
contains lime in great abundance and of remarkable whiteness ; while 
statuary marble, equal to the best Italian kinds, is found about 25 
miles north of Mandalay, to the east of the Irawa^ Mines of amber 
are wrought, among other places, at Hdkhong or Payendwen, near the 
sources of the Kyengdweng. Nitm, natron, and salt ore found in 
various quarters. Sulphur also occurs in some places, as in the dis^ 
trict of Sale-Myo, and in the neighbourhood of the petroleum wells j 
but the quantity is comparatively small Coal has been discovered in 
patches, but not in any quantity worth utiTking. Petroleum is found 
near the village of Ye-nangyaung, on the banks of the Irawadi. Here 
are upwards of one hundred pits or wells, with a general depth of from 
810 to 340 feet, though some of them reach to the depth of 300 feet. 
The liquid appears to boil up from the bottom like on abundant spring, 
and is extracted in buckets, and sent to all quarters of the country, 
The annual yield is calculated at 11,690 tons. A good deal is now 
exported to England. 

The precious stones produced in the Burmese territories are chiefly 
the sapphire and the ruby. They are found about 60 or 70 .miles in 
a north-east direction horn Mandalay, over an area of about 100 
square miles. All stones ore sent to the Crown treasury. No stranger 
is ever permitted to approach the spots where these precious stones 
ore found. The yu or jade mines are situated in' the Mogoung dis- 
trict, about 83 miles south-west of Maing-kbiim. Momien, in Yunan, 
was formerly the chief seat of the manufacture of jade, and still pro- 
duces a considerable quantity of small articles. 
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Pera Nature. — Burma, abounding as it does in deep, impenelrable 
jungles, affords extensive shelter to wild animals. Elephants and wild 
hogs are very numerous, and the dngle and double-homed rhinoceros 
are not uncommon. There are nearly 30 kinds of carnivora, including 
the tiger, leopard, bear, and wild cat. Quadrumana are found in 6 or 
7 distinct species \ and among ruminants, the barking deer, hog deer, 
Kusa {sdtfilt/Mr), goat > antelope, bison, buffalo, and wild ox. Rabbits 
are unknown, but hares are common. There are a species of porpoises, 
which are found very far inland. The rivers, lakes, and estuaries 
swarm with fish, including whiting, mallet, carp, barbel, bream, shad, 
and cat'iish. Aquatic birds abound in endless varieties; Among 
otlier birds, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, pheasant, partridge, quail, and plover 
are found throughout the country. Geese, duck, and fowl are exten- 
.sively domesticated, and cock-fightii^ is a favourite amusement with 
the people. 

Domesiic Animals. — ^I'lie domestic animals arc the elephant, buifalo, 
ox, horse, mule, ass, goat, sheep, and pig. The three first are used for 
draught, the elephant being especially useful iu dragging timber. The 
hone is n small variety, rarely exceeding 13 hands in height. Like the 
mule and ass, it is used only as n beast of burden. 

Populatian. — Tire Burmese proper may be generally described as of 
a short, stout, active, welhproportioned form of a brown but never 
intensely dark complexion, with black, coarse, lank, and abundant hair 
on the head, and very rarely any on the face. The name they give 
their own race is Mran-md (as wrtttenX corrupted vulgarly into Ba-md, 
and from this the various forms of * Burma’ appear to have been 
taken.' Besides the Burmese propo*, there are numerous tribes of 
Talaungs, Taungthas, Karens, end others who occupy the mountainous 
country towards the east, many of them in a state of semi-independ* 
encej and all round the northern and novtiwweslerti frontier and 
along the ranges that traverse the upper regions, vast hordes of 
Kakhyena, Chins, and Singphos mmntain a rough, cateran life, and 
come down to levy black-mail on the more peaceful inhabitants. The 
Shans, a race of which the Siamese are a part, constitute a great 
number of small principalities along the whole eastern border, subject 
some to Burma, some to Chino, some to Siam, and in a few cases 
owning a double allegiance, according to their jmsition. The Shans 
everywhere profess Buddhism, and have some kind of literature and 
the traces of culture. The Kakhyens are square-faced, strong-jawed, 
and oblique-eyed. They are still in a low state of civilisation, are 
destitute of letters, and have not yet been converted to Buddhism. 
Their chiefs are supported by offerings in kind, — ^receiving a leg of 
every animal that is killed. One industry — the manufactitre of toddy 
and arrack — is extensively carried on by them, and the whole popula: 
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tion are tegular consumers of the produce. Various otlier tribes» as 
the Pwons and the Kakusi are scattered throughout the empire ; but 
they are not of much individual importance. 

The population of Upper Burma has been variously estimated. Mr. 
Craufurd, on untrustworthy data^ rated the inhabitants at 22 to the 
square mile, which, under the now contracted limits of the empire, would 
give a population of 3,090,000. (Colonel Yule calculated, in XS55, 
that, within the area between the British frontier and 24* k. iat., it 
pfobably did not exceed 1,200,000; while within the whole empire at 
its widest limits there were xlot more thm\ 3,000,000. Count Bethlen 
states, in 1874, that he obtained statistics of the houses in Burma from 
a Burmese official, which made the number 700,000, without including 
those among the Shans to the east of the Salwin. Allowing jive in- 
habitants to each house, this would show 3,500,000 for tlie total popula- 
tion, and including the Shans probably 4,000,000. 

AdministrafioH, — ^The Burmese Government is a pure despotism, 
the king sentencing to torture, imprisonment, or death, according to 
his sovereign pleasure. The administration is conducted through 
ministers whose number, rank, and functions are strictly defined by 
constitutional precedent; the institutions and court ceremonies are 
exceedingly elaborate and complex, even to the minutest details. The 
following description has been condensed from a lecture delivered at 
Simla, by Mr. K H. Pilcher, of the Bengal Civil Service, the officer 
who accompanied the Burmese Embassy in 168a. It gives a clear 
idea of the administration of the country as carried on at the. present 
day. The Burmese' ministers are of two classes whose duties and 
position were in -old times quite distinct, though they are noV more or 
less merged in each other. The one class consists of those whose 
authority and responsibility are confined to the palace ; originally, no 
doubt, they were officers of the household. The other class consists of 
administrative officers, properly so called, who constitute a Great 
Council of State, called in Burmese the * Hldt-daw ' or ‘ Hldt,^in which 
all administrative power is vested. The Hliit or Council thus dis* 
charges at once the functions of a house of legislature, a cabinetj^and 
a supreme court of justice. The P]msident of the Hliit, is nominally 
the king himself, or in his absence the heir-apparent, or some, other 
member of the royal ffimily. Practically the prime minister usually 
presides. 

There are in all 14 ^des of officers wb6 compose- the Council. 
Eleven of these grades comprise four officers each. They are as 
follows : — First, the IViitigyfs or Mtng)fs. The term ' Wdn,* by which 
many kinds of officials in Burma are desigi^ated,!- means literally 
a ‘ burden,’ and metaphorically a' * burden of affaim * or the bearer of 
it. Wdngyl is hence a * great official.' If the title had to be tmnslated 
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into En^ish, ‘ Secretary of State ’ would probably express it best. Each 
of these chief ministers has his own department or departments, but 
the distribution of work is a personal matter, and is never unalterably 
fixed. Their titles arc not attached to their office or hereditary, but 
are given from time to time by the king. There is no such wide 
differentiation of functions, no sudi division of labour among the 
Burmese, whether officials or common people, as there is among Euro- 
pean nations. The Wdngyi has not only to consider politics, revenue, 
and finance, but to decide, important civil and criminal suits, to direct 
military operations, and on occasion to take the field in person as 
generalissimo. Next to the Wdngyfs in rank, come two officers, who, 
though they have a customary right to seats in the Hldt, yet do not 
often take part, and have, in fact, little concern, in its business. 
These aie the MyintHgyl WAu, and die AthMn. The former is the 
officer commanding the principal cavalry regiments, the latter is in 
charge of civilians, that is to say, persons other than those of the royal 
family. 

After these come the Wihidonit, who may be called ‘Under 
Secretaries of State,’ or assistants of &e Wilngyls. Normally they are 
four in number, but there are often more, for the rank is occasionally 
confened on Governors of important provinces as a reward for good 
service. As a rule, Wdndouks and all other high officials ore known 
by the name of some town or District 

Next in ronk to 'Wdndouks come the Nakhandmvs, or ‘Koyal 
Listeners,' Their function is that of carrying communications from 
the king to the Council and versa. They write these in large note- 
books with gilt covers, which are the insignia of their office. They 
too are four in number. 

The Sayaydawgyis, or * Royal Clerks,’ are the Assistant Secretaries, 
who come next in rank; of these officials there are about a score, 
though the number by custom should be four only, but os they 
have multifarious work, and are really very important officers, the 
number has been increased. Their position is somewhat analogous 
to that of fhe registrar of a court. They hold preliminary investigations 
in important judicial matters, and subject to the minister's approval 
decide unimportant cases themselves; in general business, it is they 
who do most of the actual executive work. 

Next to the Assistant Secretaries are the Ametndawyay, four in 
number, ^yhose duty it is to record and transcribe royal orders of all 
kinds, or as we should say, orders of the Government. 

The seventh grade is that of Athmgsayay, officers who form a rudi- 
mentary Department of Public Works. They have to keep the public 
buildings in repair, and to build new ones when required. 

Next in rank are the AAmadawyay, and after them the Awtyyottk, 
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The former are drafters ; they prepare for issue all letters and orders 
sent out from the Council. The latter receive and rend letters received 
from a distance— whence the title — and submit them to the ministers. 
These t^vo classes of officers and their assistants arej in fact, the 
correspondence clerks. 

The two Thaudtnvgans, or ‘Receivers of Royal letters/ are ceremonial 
officers. Three times a year the king holds a darbdr, ^led a Kaiaw- 
bvteh, which literally means, * beg pardon festival.' At this all hi^ officials 
and feudatory chiefs, who can, attend and do homage to the king. 

The Sesson^ayays, the next in rank, make lists of all gifts presented 
to the king and read them out at darbdrs. 

The Yongaan is a sort of master of ceremonies, who makes arrange- 
ments for darMrSt gives notice to the officers who are to attend, and 
informs them what business is to be done, and what dress they are to 
appear in, 

The N0thas, or ‘ Ushers,' point out to each officer his place at cere- 
monial meetings of Council and levees, 

The Thiisadavsyay, or ‘ Oath Recorders,' are employed to administer 
the oath of fealty to all who ent^ the king’s service. The ceremony 
used is worth describing. The oath is hist written down on paper, and 
read over in a temple before an image of Gautama, the candidate re- 
peating the words j the paper is then burnt, and the ashes are put into 
a cup of water; the water is then stirred with a small faggot, on which 
miniature mod^ of the five kinds of weapons used by the Burmese 
are all' tied up together; arid finally the person to be sworn in, drinks 
the cup of water. The five ^veaporis referred to are the bow, the spear, 
the sword, the cannon, and the musket. 

The above are the officers who compose the Hliit-daw or 'Great 
Council ’ of the kingdom. 

Of the other class whose authority and responsibility are confined to 
the palace, or officers of the Household, the Ahvinwiins form the ffist 
grade. Their office or place of assembly is styled the Bweh-dykc. 
The title of Atwinwdn means 'Interior Minister,’ whose duty it is to. 
transact business generally relating to the interior of the palace, but 
especially to take up business from the Council to the king, '^he 
relative rank of the Atwinwdns with members of the Council is not 
absolutely defined ; as a rule, they are certainly above the ViMndouks 
at the present day. 

Next in. rank to the Atwinwdns are the Tiiandawzins, who are sup- 
posed to be always in attendance at audiences to take down the king’s 
orders, and to transmit them to the Hldt They bear forth iri state from 
the palace royal letters, and perform similar ceremonial offices. Next 
come the chief clerks and officers who have charge of the lighting of, 
the palace, and who keep a record of all persons sleeping in»de. 
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Beside the 'Hldt and Bweh-dyk^ the public and i)rivy councils, there 
is the Shwa>dyke or * 'I'leasury,* Tvhich is not only the treasury, but also 
the depository of the archives of the State. The king's artificers are 
hereditaiy servants, and the heads of their families are accounted 
officers of the Shn-a-dyke. 

The country at large is ruled by Provincial Governors, and is divided 
into Provinces (or klyos), townships, D^tricts, and villages. 'Phe civil, 
military, judicial, and fiscal administration of the Province is vested in 
the Governor or MyiHUtAM, who e?^rcises the power of life and death, 
though in all civil coses an appeal lies from his sentence to die chief 
council of the capital. In all temmships and villages, there are officers 
witli a subordinate jurisdiction. The late kii^ introduced the system 
of paying his officials monthly salaries, but it has been very partially 
carried out. 

One of the principal items of revenue in Independent Burma is 
the capitation, or more properly, the income tax. The rate of this tax 
varies from 6 to lo rupees (la to 20 shillings) per annum on each 
household ; it is fixed yearly, and collected in April or May, either by 
the District officers or by special collectors selected for their probity. 

The priesthood form a sei).irate order, interdicted from all secular 
employment, and supported by voluntary contributions. They arc 
distinguished by a special costume, which it ivould be reckoned 
sacrilege in any other {lerson to wear. There is also an order of nuns 
and priestesses, who make a vow of chastity, but who may at any time 
quit their order. Prostitutes are considered as outcoBts. The women 
in Burma arc not shut up os in many other ports of the East, and 
excluded from the sight of men j on the contrary, they are suffered to 
appear openly in society, and have free access in their own name to 
the courts of law, where, if ill-treatment is proved, divorce is readily 
obtained. 

Remnui, — The taxes from which the public revenue arises, ore in 
general rude and ill-contrived ^pedients for extortion, and are 
vexatious to the people, at the same time that they are little productive 
to die State, llie most important is the house or family tax, which 
is said to be assessed by a * Domesday Book,* compiled by order of 
Mentaragyi in 1783. The amount varies greatly in ditferent years, 
and to a remarkable extent in different Districts. Next in order is the 
tax on agricultui'e, which is also very Irregularly imposed. A laige 
part of the cultivated land of the kingdom is assigned to favourites of 
the court, or to public functionaries in lieu of stipends or salaries, or 
is appropriated to the expenses of public establishments, such as war- 
boats, elephants, etc. ; and this assignment conveys a right to tax the 
inhabitants according to the discretion of the assignee. The court 
favourites who receive these grants, generally appoint agents to manage 
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their estates j they pay a certain tax or quit-rent to the crown, and 
their agents extort from the cultivators as much more as they can by 
every mode of oppression, often by torture. Besides this stated tax, 
extraordinary contributions are levied directly from the lords and 
nobles to whom the lands are assigned, who in their turn levy it 
from the cultivators, and generally make it a pretence for plunder and 
extortion. 

Arts and Mauufastures . architecture of religious ' edifices 
erected in the Middle Ages is of striking and effective character, although 
the material is only of brick, The general style bears evidence of an 
Indian origin j but numerous local modifications have been introduced. 
Perhaps the feature of most interest is the use of the pointed arch, as 
well as the flat and the circular, and that at a time long anterior to its 
employment in India. Modern buildings are chiefly of wood; palaces 
and monasteries, carved vfith extraordinary richness of detail, and often 
gilt all over, present an aspect of barbaric splendour. The dagAo^as 
{daghoba^dhiiufftrbka^ <relic chamber'), which form at once the objects 
and the localities of Buddhist worship, are almost the only brick struc- 
tures now erected, and these are often gilt all over. In carving, the 
Burmese artisans display unusual skill and inventiveness, and give full 
scope to the working of a luxuriant and whimsical fancy. The applica- 
tion of gilding is earned to an extravagant extent; as much as ;^4o,ooo 
is said to have been expended on this account for a single temple. The 
finest architectural monuments are tx> be found in the deserted city of 
Pagan, but many of the most magnificent are greatly shattered by 
earthquakes. ' 

The number of religious building, small and ^at, through- 
out the country is very great: at every turn die traveller finds 
pagodas or kyaungs (monasteries), or lesser shrines, or zayafs (resting- 
places for travellers), founded by the Buddhists in order to acquire 
religious merit. The ordinary buildings are of a very slight con- 
struction; all but the more pretentious are built of bamboo, and 
roofed with grass. They are invariably on piles well raised from 
the ground. The whole process of the cotton manufacture is pef' 
formed by women, who use a rude but efficient species of loom, and 
produce an excellent cloth, though the^ are much inferior in dexterity 
to the Indian artisans. Silk cloth is manufadtured at different places 
from Cliinese silk. The favourite patterns, are', zigzag longitudinal, 
stripes of different colours, and the brilliance of the contrasts i.a 
frequently gorgeous in its results. The dyeing of the yellow robes of 
the i^riests is effected by means of the leaves of the jack-tree. The. 
common, coarse, and unglazed earthenware is of an excellent quality ; 
and a not inartistic glazed pottoy is also made. ' .'The art of making 
porcelain, however, is entirely unknown^ Iron-ore, as already, men:, 
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tioned, is smelted ; but the Burmese cannot manufacture steel, which 
is brought from Bengal. 

Bell-founding has been carried to considerable perfection, The 
largest spedmen is that at the Mengdn Pagoda, near the jwesent 
capital, which measures i6 feet across the lip and weighs about 8o 
tons. Coarse articles of cutlery, including swords, spears, knives, also 
muLskets and matchlocks, scissors, and carpenters* tools, are manufac- 
tured in the capital ; and gold and silver ornaments are produced at 
every considerable place throughout the country. Embossed work in 
drinking -cups and the like is executed with great richness of effect. 
North of the capital, and east of the Irawadi, as before stated, is an 
entire hill of pure white marble and there are sculptured marble 
images of Gautama or Buddha. The marble is of the finest quality, 
and the workmen give it an exquisite polish by means of a paste of 
pulverized fossil-wood. The chief seat of the manufacture of lacquered 
ware is at Nyaungu, near the ancient dty of Pagan the ware consists 
of thin strips of bamboo, woven in the manner of basket ware, and 
coated with lacquer, elaborately and artistically ornamented in coloured 
patterns. The general use of lacquered ware is, however, giving way 
before the employment of imported earthenware. 

CmfMrfd.-^ince Burma was deprived of its harbours and maritime 
Districts, its foreign commerce has been extremely limited. The trade 
of the country centres chiefly in the capital, and is entirely in the hands 
of Chinese^ Muhammadan, ond Burmese merchants ; it is carried on 
chiefly by way of the Irav^i. The principal imports are — European 
twist and piece-goods, earthenware and porcelain, fruits and nuts, rice, 
brass, copper, iron, and other metals, oils, and other provisions, 
salt, raw silk and silk goods, apices, refined sugar, and woollen goods. 
In exchange are given, ponies and cattle, lacquered ware, raw cotton 
and cotton piece-goods, wheat and ^am, cutch, hides, petroleum, other 
oils, provisions, jinjili (sesaraum), seed, silk goods, raw sugar, pickled 
tea, and timber. 

The total value of trade with British Burma, for the three years 
ending i88x, is ^ven in the following table : — 



1878-79. 

1879-80. 

l88(^Bz. 

Imports, . • 

. 4i.775.49r 

41,751,388 

4r.7i8.30a 

Exports, . . 

, 9,000^880 

1,807,809 

1,613,971 

Total, . 

. 43,776.371 

43 . 559.197 

43 . 386,873 


The decline of trade with British Burma is chiefly due to the 
unsettled state of the country since the death of the late king. The 
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arbitrary and oppressive treatment of traders by the present ruler, 
which has resulted in reducing commercial intercourse between Inde< 
pendent and British Burma, necessitated representations on the part 
of the British Government, which will, it is hoped, have the effect of 
restoring the trade to its normal state. The inland trade with China, 
which the Fanthay rebellion bad interrupted for years, has recently 
sprung into renev^ activity; cotton and jade are exchanged for 
copper, lead, iron, and fruit in yearly increasing quantities. The 
trade of the northern part of Bunna is chiefly carried on at laige 
fairs held in connection with religious festivala Tlic trade of the 
country would expand indefinitely if the monopolies for certain 
articles of export, as cotton, snpa, cutch, and pickled tea, granted in 
1881 by the present ruler, were widtdrawn, and if only a safe road 
existed between Bhamo on the Irawadi and the conffnes of Western 
China. 

During the year 1880, two English missionaries travelled from 
Bhamo across the hills into Yunan, and through Western China to 
the Yellow river, on which they vo^^aged by boat and steamer to 
Shanghai. One of the travellers had been several years in China and 
knew Chinese well. They were unarmed, and had only two attendants. 
They were molested once only, and that was at a place two days' 
journey out of Bhamo, half-way from the Irawadi river to the Chinese 
frontier. Directly they reached China, they met with uniform friendli* 
ness and hospitality. They found the convention of Chefu thoroughly 
known and observed, and the people wondering why no British . mer> 
chants had come to settle at Talifu and other towns on die trade- 
route. The travellers reached Talifu in 2 1 days, the capital of Yunan 
in 46 days, and the Yangtsi river in Southern Szechuen in 68 days. 
At this point they were 1756 miles from Shanghai ; and they did the 
rest of their journey by the Yellow river, excepting the 200 miles of 
rapids and rocks, between Quichow and Ichang. The flotilla steamers 
reach Bhamo from Rangoon in 15 or so days ; and it seems ceipiin 
that for the millions of Chinese in Yunan and Southern Szechuen, the 
Imwadi and Bhamo route would be a far nearer, quicker, and cheaper 
route for trade with Europe, if only the road from Bhamo to thp Yunan 
border were safe. One of the most important articles of, trade, in 
addition to European cloth goods, is salt, for thar supply of which all 
the hill tribes axe dependent on Burma. 

Motley , — gold and silver currency was introduced by the late king. 
It coiresponds to our Indian coinage. 

1 Ve(gMs.—ThG Burmese dry measure is ihe or basket, which is 
divided into 4 quarters and 16 /yis. In long measure the cubit 
measures about 18 English inches. Four cubits make a fathom; 
7 cubits make a and 1000 tas a mile, corref^nding nearly with a 
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English miles. In ireights, loo kyats (or tickals) make a ww, which 
equals 3*65 lbs. avoirdupois. Four mats make i kyat^ and a mtig}ls 
a mat. 

Calemtar . — The current Burmese era commences from April a.d. 
G39. The year consists of twelve lunar months of twenty-nine and 
thirty days, one being intercalated every third year. A month is 
divided into two ])nrts, the waxing and the wane; also into weeks, 
whicii follow the usual Order of days. The day and night are each 
divided into four periods or beate of tliree hours each, commencing 
from nine o'clock. 

Language and Uterature . — The Burmese proper use a monosyllabic 
language, which show.s distinct relation to Chinese on one side, and to 
'Hbeton on another. In contrast with Siamese, it is a very soft and 
flexible tongue, and its monosyllabic character is somewlmt modified in 
pronunciation. It is a literary language, and has been under cultivation 
for perhaps six or seven centuries. It is written with an alphabet of 
Indian origin, and the letters are of a more or less circular form. A 
.square variety \ras formerly pres^ent. It has developed a poetic 
diction of such complete individuality, that it is unintelligible without 
special study, Tlie national chroulcIe.s, or chronicles of the kin^ 
(Afakd-rdsa PVeug)^ trace the royal lineage up to the very earliest 
ages. Though much of tlusir history is no doubt of a questionable 
kind, tlie mutual agreement of the chronologies of the mediseval annals 
of the various Indo-Chinese kingdoms is remarkable, and affords a 
strong contrast to the absence of written Hindu chronology in 
India projier at the same period. Libraries are common through- 
out the country, principally in the monastcrieB, I'hough a certain 
kind of paper is manufactured from bamboo pulp, tire usual material 
of the books is the palm leaf, wlule for ordinary notebook purposes 
a kind of black tablet, called a ^rabaik, and a steatite pencil arc 
employed. 

History . — It is probable that Burma is the Chryss Rsgio of Ptolemy, 
a name parallel in meaning to Sonaparanfa, the classic Pdli title 
assigned to the country round the capital in Burmese documents. 
The royal history traces the linc^e of the kings to die ancient 
Buddhist monarchs of India. This is hypothetical, but it is hard 
to say how early communication rrith Gangetic India began. From 
the nth to the rsth century the old Burmese empire ivas at the 
height of its power, and to this period belong the splendid remains 
of architecture at Fagan. The dtyr and the dynasty were destroyed 
by a Chinese (or rather Mongol) invasion (1384 A.D.), in the reign of 
KubUi Khdn. Afterwards the empire fell to a low ebb, and Central 
Burma was often subject to Shan dynasties. In the early part of the 
i6th century, the Burmese princes of Toung-gu, in the north-east of 
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Fcgu began to nse to power, and established a dynasty which at one 
time held possession of Pegu, Ava, and Arakan. They made their 
capital at Pegu, and to this dynasty belong the gorgeous descriptions 
of some of the travellers of the i6th century. Their wars exhausted the 
country, and before the end of the century ensued a period of decay. 

A new dynasty arose in Ava, which subdued Pegu, and main- 
tained supremacy during the 17th, and during the first forty years 
of the i8th century. The Peguans or Takings then levolted, and 
having taken the capital Ava, oiid made the king prisoner, reduced 
the whole country to submission. Alompra (t)ic Akung-paya of the 
previous article), ruler of the village of Motso-bo, planned the deliver- 
ance of his country. Pie attacked the Peguans with small detach- 
ments ; but when his forces increased, he suddenly advanced, and 
took possession of the capital in the autumn of 1753. In 1754, the 
Peguans sent an armament of war-boats against Ava, but they were 
totally defeated by Alompra ; while in the Districts of Prome, Donabyii, 
etc,, the Burmese revolted, and ex|)elled all the Pegu garrisons from 
iheir towns. In the same year, Prome was besieged by the King of 
Pegu, who was again defeated, by Alompra ; and the war was transferred 
from the upper provinces to the mouths of the navigable rivers, and 
the numerous creeks and canals whicli intersect the low counti}', 
In 1755, the King of Pegu’s brother was equally unsuccessful; 
after which the Peguans were dri^n from Basscin and the adjacent 
country, and were forced to with^^w to the fortress of Sj'riam, distant 
12 miles from Kangoon. Here th^ enjoyed a brief repose, Alonipm 
being called away to quell an insurrection of his own subjects, and to 
repel an invasion of the Siamese; but returning victorious, he laid 
siege to the fortress of Syriam, and took it by surprise,’ In diese 
wars the French sided 'With the Peguans, the English with the 
Burmese. Dupleix, the Governor of Fondicherri, had sent two ships 
to the aid of the former; but the master of the first w'as decoyed up 
the river by Alompra, where he >^8 massacred along with his whole 
crew. The other vessel escaped to Fondicherri. Alompra was now 
master of all the navigable rivem; and the Peguans, shut out from! 
foreign aid, were finally subdued. In 1757, the conqueror laid siege 
to the city of Pegu, which capitulated, on epuditipn that their own kipg 
should govern the country, but that he sliould do homage' for his 
kingdom, and should also surrender his daughter to the victorious 
monarch. 

Alompra never contemplated the fulfilment ^ the conditions; 
and having obtained possession, of the town, abandoned it , to the 
fury of his soldiera In the following year die Teguans vainly 
endeavoured to throw off the yoke, Alompra afterwards reduced 
the town and District of Tavoy, and finally undertook' the conquest of 
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the Siamese. His army advanced ^ Mergui and Tenasserim, both 
which towns were taken; and he was besieging the capital of Siam 
when he was taken ill. He immediately ordered his army to retreat, In 
hopes of reaching his capital alive; but he expired on the way, in 1760, 
In the fiftieth year of his age, after he had reigned eight years. In the 
previous year, he had massacred the English of the establi^ment of 
Negrais, whom he suspected of assisting the Peguans, He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Kaung-daw-gyl, whose ingn was disturbed 
by the rebellion of his brother Hsin-phyii-yin, and afterwards by 
one of his father's generals. He died in little more than three 
years, leaving one son in his infancy; and on his decease the throne 
was seised by his brother Httn-phytS>yin. The new king was intent, 
like his predecessorB> on the conqu^t of the adjacent States, and 
accordingly mode war in 1765 on the Manipur kingdom, and also on 
the Siamese, with partial success. In the following year he defeated 
the Siamese, and, after a long blockade, obtained possession of their 
capital. But while the Burmese were extending their conquests in this 
quarter, they were invaded by a Chinese army of 50,000 men from the 
Province of Yunan. This army was hemmed in by the skill of the 
Burmese ; and, being reduced by want of provisions, it was afterwards 
attacked .and totally destroyed, with the exception of 3500 men, who 
wei« sent in fetters to work In the Burmese capital at their several 
trades. In the meantime the Siamese revolted ; and while the Burmese 
army was marching against them, die Feguan soldiers who had been 
incorporated in it rose against thdr companions, and, commencing an 
indiscriminate massacre, pursued die Burmese army to the gates of 
Rangoon, which they besieged, but were unable to capture. In 1774, 
Hsin-phyti-yin was engaged in reducing the marauding tribes. He 
took the District and fort of Martaban from die revolted Peguans ; and 
in the following year he sailed down the Irawadi with an army of 50,000 
men, and, arriving at Rangoon, put to death the aged monarch of 
Pegu, along witli many of his nobles, who had shared with him in the 
offence of rebellion. He died in 1776, after a leign of twelve years, 
during which he had extended the Burmese dominions on every side. 

He was succeeded by his son, a youth of eightem, called Tsingd-ming 
(* Changuzo' of Symes), who prov^ himself a bloodthirsty despot, and 
was put to death in 1781 by bis uncle, Bhodauphra or Mentaragyi, who 
ascended the vacant throne. In 1783 the new king effected the 
conquest of Arakan. In the same year he removed his residence from 
Ava, which, with brief iiiterruptionB, had been the capital for four cen- 
turies, to the new city of Amarapura, * the City of the Immortals.* 
ITie Siamese who had revolted in 1771 were never afterwards subdued 
by the Burmese ; but the latter retained their dominion over the sea- 
coast OB far as Meigui. In the year 1785, they attacked the island of 
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Junkseylon with a fleet of boats and an armyi but were ultimately 
driven back with loss ; and a second attempt by the Burmese monarch, 
who in 1786 invaded Siam tvith an army of 30,000 men, was attended 
with no better success. In 1793, peace was concluded between these 
two powers, the Siamese yielding to the Burmese the entire possession 
of the coast of Tenasserim on the Indian Ocean, and the two important 
seaports of Mergul and Tavoy, 

In 1795, the Burmese were invdved in a diq)ute with the British In 
India, in consequence of their troops, to the number of 5000 men, 
having entered the District of Chittagong, in pursuit of three robbers 
who had fled from justice acro^ the frontier, Explanations being made 
and terms of accommodation ofTered by General Erskine, the com> 
manding officer, the Burmese commander retired from British territory, 
when the fugitives were restored, and all differences for the time 
amicably arranged. 

But it was evident that the gradual extension of the British and 
Burmese territories would in time bring the two powers into close 
contact along a more extended line of frontier, and in all probability 
lead to a war between them. It happened, accordingly, that the Bur* 
mese, carrying their arms into Assam and Manipur, penetrated to the 
British border near Sylhet, on the north-east frontier of BengaJ, beyond 
which were the possessions of the of Cdchir, under the protection 
of the British Government. The Burmese leaders, anested in their 
career of conquest, were impatient to measure their strength with their 
new neighbouis, and at length ventured on the open violation of 
British territory. They attacked a party of Sepoys within the frontier, 
and seized and carried offi British subjects, while at all points their 
troops, moving in large bodies, assumed die most menacing positions. 
In Ae south, encroachments were made upon the British frontier of 
Chittagong. The island of Sh^hpuri, at the mouth of the Nif river, had 
been occupied by a small guard d* British troops. These were attacked 
on the 33rd September 1833 by the Burmese, and driven from their 
post with the loss of several lives; and to the repeated demands of 
the British for redress, no answer was returned. Other outrages en^ 
sued ; and at length, in February 1834, war was declared by the British 
Government. 

Hostilities having commenced, the British rulers in India resolved to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country; an amoament, under Com- 
modore Grant and Sir Archibald Campbell, entered the Irawadi river, 
and anchored off Bangoon on the lodi May 1824, After a feeble' 
resistance this great seaport surrendered, and the troops were landed. 
The place wns entirely deserted hy its Inhabitantsj the prorisions were 
carried off or destroyed, and the invading force took possession of a 
complete solitude. On the 38th May, Sir A. Campbdl ordered' an 
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attack on some of the nearest posts, which were all carried after a feeble 
defence. Another attack was made on the loth June, on tlie stockades 
at the village of Kemmcndine. Some of these were battered by 
artillery j and the shot and shell struck such terror into the Burmese 
that they fled in the utmost precipitation. It soon, however, became 
apparent tliat the expedition had been undertaken with very imperfect 
knowledge of the country, and without adcciuate provision. The 
devastation of the country, which was part of the defensive system of 
the Burmese, was carried out with unrelenting rigour, and the invaders 
were soon reduced to great difficulties. The health of the men 
declined, and their ranks were fearfully thinned. The monarch of Ava 
sent large reinforcements to his dispirited and beaten army ; and early 
in July, an attack was commenced on the British line, but proved 
unsuccessful. On the 8th, the British assaulted. The enemy were 
beaten at all points j and that sttongeat stockaded works, battered to 
t»cces by a powerful artiller)’, were in general abandoned. With the 
exception of an attack by the Prince of Tharrawadi in the end of August, 
the enemy allowed the British to remain unmolested during the months 
of July and August. 

This interval was employed by Sir A. Campbell in subduing the 
Burmese Provinces of Tavoy and Mergui, and the whole coast of 
'renosserim. This n*as an impewtant conquest, as the country was 
salubrious and aftbrded* convalescent stations for the sick, who were 
now so numerous in the British army tliat there were scarcely 3000 
soldiers dt for dut)'. An expedition was about thi.s time sent against 
the old Portuguese fort and factory of Syrian), at the mouth of the Pegu 
river, which was taken i and in October the Province of Martaban was 
brought under the authority of the British. 

The court of Ava, alarmed by the discomfiture of its annies, recalled 
(he veteran legions w'hich were employed in Arakan, under their 
renowned leader Mdhn Banddla, in vain attempts to penetrate the 
British frontier. Banddla hastened by forced marches to the defence 
of his countiy ; and by the end of November an army of 60,000 men 
had surrounded the British position at Rangoon and ICemmendine, for 
the defence of which Sir Archibald Campbell had only 5000 efficient 
troops. The enemy in great force made repeated attacks on Kein- 
mendine without success, and, on the 7th December, Bandilla was 
completely routed by Sir A, Campbell Tl\c fugitives retired to a 
strong position on the river, which they again entrenched ; and here 
they were attacked by the British on the Z5th, and driven in complete 
confusion from the field. 

Sir Archibald Campbell now resolved to advance on Frome, about too 
miles higher up the Irowadi river. He moved with his force on the 
13th February 1825 in two divisions, one proceeding by land, and the 
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other, under General Cotton, destined for the reduction of DonabyiS, 
being embarked on the flotilla. Taking the command of the land force, 
he continued his advance till the nth March, when intelligence reached 
him of the fiuluie of the attack upon Donabyd, He instantly conv> 
menced a retrograde march ; on the ayth he elTectcd a junction with 
General Cotton's force, and on the and April carried the entrenchments 
nt Donabyd with little resistance, Bandiila having been killed by the 
explosion of a bomb. The Bnglish general entered Prome on the 25th, 
and remained there during the rainy season. On the 17th September 
an armistice was concluded for one month. In the course of the 
summer, General Morrison had conquered the Province of Arokan ; 
in the north the Bunnese were expelled from Assam ; and the British 
hod made some progress in Cachdr, tliough tlieir advance was finally 
impeded by thick forests and jun^e. 

The armistice having expired on the 17th October, the army of Ava, 
amounting to do, 000 men, advanced in three divisions against the 
British position at Prome, which was defended by 3000 Europeans and 
a 000 Native troops. But the British still triumphed; and after several 
actions, in which the Burmese the assailants and were partially 
successful, Sir A. Campbell, on the xst December, attacked the different 
divisions of their army, and successfully drove them from all their 
positions, and dispersed them in direction. The Burmese retired 
on Myede and afterwards on Mellon, along the course of the Imwadi, 
where they occupied, with 10,000 or 12,000 men, a series of 8trongly> 
fortified heights and a formidable stockade. On the a6th they sent a 
flag of truce to the British camp; and a negotiation having com- 
menced, peace was offered on the following conditions 

li/, The cession of Amkon, ividi the Provinces of Mergui, Tavoy, and 
Yea; The renunciation by the Burmese sovereign of all claims 
upon Assam and the contiguous petty States; 3/1/, The Company to be 
paid a crort of rupees as an indemnifleation for the expenses of the war ; 

Residents from each Court to be allowed, with an escort of fifty 
men ; while it was also stipulated that British ships should no longer 
be obliged to unship their ruddera and land their gUns os formerly jn 
Burmese ports. This treaty yras agreed to and signed, but the ratifica- 
tion of the king was stUl wanting; and it was soon apparent that the 
Bunnese had no intention to sign but were preparing to renew the 
contest. On the 19th January, accordingly, Sir A. Campbell attacked 
and carried the enemy’s position at Mellon. Another ofibr of peace 
was here made by the Burmese, but it was found to be insincere; and 
the fugitive army made at the ancient city of Fagan-myo a fitial stand 
in defence of the capital. They attadeed and overthrown on the 
9th February 1826 ; and the invading force being now within four days, 
march of Ava, Dr. Price, an American missionary, who with other. 
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Sufopeans had been thrown into prison when the war cominenced, was 
sent to the British comp with Uie treaty ratified, the prisoners of war 
released, and an instalment of *3 hfkJis of rupees. The war was thus 
brought to a successful termination, and the British army evacuated 
the country. The treaty is known in history as the Treaty of Yandabii. 

For some years peaceful relations continued undisturbed. While the 
prince by whow the treaty was concluded continued in power, its main 
stipulations were fairly carried <nit. 'Hrat monarch, Phagyi-dao or Naung- 
daugyi, however, was obliged in 1837 to yield the throne to a usurper who 
appeared in the person of his brother, Kounboui^tnen or Tharrawadi. 
The latter, at an early period, manifested not only that hatred of the 
British connection which was almt^t universal at the Burmese Court, but 
also the extremest contempt, For several years it had become apparent 
that the period was approaching whmi war between the British and the 
Burmese Governments would a second time become inevitable. The 
British Resident, Major Burney, who had been appointed in 1830, 
finding his presence at Ava agreeable neither to the king nor to himself, 
removed in 1837 to Rangoon, and shortly afteiwards retired from the 
country. Ultimately it became necessary to forego even the pretence of 
maintaining rcktiona of friendship; and the British functionary in J840, 
Captain Macleod, was withdrawn altogether from a country where his 
continuance would have been but a mockery. 

The state of sullen dislike which followed was after a while succeeded 
by more active evidences of hostility. Acts of violence were committed 
on British ships and British seamen. Remonstrance was consequently 
made by the British Government, and its envoys were supported by 
a small naval force. The officers on whom devolved die duty of 
representing the wrongs of their fellow-countrymen and demanding 
redress, proceeded to Rangoon, the governor of which place had been 
a chief actor in the outrages complained of; but so for were they from 
meeting with any signs of regret, that they were themselves treated with 
indignity and contempt, and compelled to retire without accomplishing 
anything beyond blockading the ports. A series of negotiations followed ; 
nothing was demanded of the Burmese beyond a very moderate 
compensation for the injuries inflicted on the masters of two British 
vessels, an apology for tlie insults oflTered by the Governor of Rongoon 
to the representatives of the British Government, and the i-e-estnblish- 
ment of at least the appearance of friendly relations by the reception of 
a British Agent by the Burmese Goi^mment. But the obduracy of the 
king— 'known as Pagan-ineng, who hod succeeded his father in 1846 — • 
led to the refusal alike of atonement for past wrongs, of any expre^on 
of regret for the display of gratuitous insolence, and of any indication of 
a desire to maintain friendship for the future. Another Burmese ^var 
>Yas the result, the first shot being fired in January 1852. As in the 
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former, though success was varying, the British finally triumphed, and 
the chief towns in the lower part of the Burmese kingdom fell to them 
in succession. The city of Pegu, the capital of that portion which, 
after having been conquered, hod again passed into the hands of the 
enemy, was recaptured and retained j and the whole Province of Pegu 
was, by proclamation of the Governor - General, Lord Balhousie, 
declared to be annexed to the British Dominions on the soth December 
1853. No treaty was obtained or insisted upon, the British Govern- 
ment being content with the tacit acquiescence of the King of Burma 
without such dpeuments ; but the resolution was declared, that any active 
demonstration of hostility by him would be followed by retribution. 

About the same time a domestic revolution broke out which resulted 
in Pagan-mengfs dethronement, His tymnnical and barbarous conduct 
had made him obnoxious at home as well as abroad, and indeed many 
of hia actions recall the worst passages of the history of the later Homan 
emperors. His brother, the Prince of Mengddn, who had become 
apprehensive for his own safety, made him prisoner in February 1853, 
and was himself crowned King of Burma towards the end of the year. 
The late inonarcli,knoAvn as Men^un-meng, showed himself sufficiently - 
arrogant in his dealings wltli European powers ; but he was wise enough 
to desire to live on peaceful terms with Ae Indian Government. 
The loss of Pegu was long a matter of bitter regret, and he absolutely 
refused to acknowledge it by a formal treaty. In the beginning of 1855 
he sent a mission of complimeiU to Lord Palhousie, the Governo^ 
General j and in the summer of the same year. Major Arthur Phayre, 
d« facto governor of the new Frcmnce of Pegu, was appointed envoy to 
the Burmese court. He >vas accompanied by Captain (now Colonel) 
Henry Yule as secretary, and Mr. Oldham as geolopst, and his 
mission added largely to our knowledge of the state of the country \ hut 
in its main object, of obtaining a treaty, it was unsuccessful. It was not 
until i86a that the king ot length yielded, so far as to conclude a treaty 
at least of commerce. A British Resident was, until October 1879, 
maintained at the capital. Much interest has been taken of recent 
years in the restoration of the hade between China and British Burma 
by the old routes overland, and various important journeys Jn elucidation' 
of the problem have been successfully undertaken. ' ■ ' 

In 1867, a Treaty was signed by which British steamers were per- 
mitted to navigate Burmese waters, end the appointment of -British 
agents at Bhamo and other stations for the supervition of trade, was 
formally authorized. In the following year a Government e3q)edition, 
consisting of Captain 'Williams as surveyor, Dr. John Anderson as 
naturalist, and Captain Bowers and Messrs. Stewart and Burn as repre> 
sentatives of the commerdal interests of Rangoon, was despatched under, 
the leadership of Major Sladeu, Political Agent at -^andalay. The 
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royal steamer Yeniit-StAyd was placed by the King at tlic service of 
the expedition, and letters of recommendation were furnished to the 
Burmese officials, but in other respects scant courtesy was shown to 
the party. Escorted by fifty armed police, the explorers advanced in 
safety about 135 miles north-east of Bhamo to Momein or Teng-yue* 
Chow, a principal town of the Muhammadan insurgents, known to the 
Burmese as Fanthays, then in possession of Western Yunan \ but beyond 
this it was not allowed by the Muhammadan authorities to proceed, 
on account of the disturbed condition of the country. In 1869, Captain 
Strover was appointed first British Resident at Bhamo ; and about the 
same time, the Irawadi Flotilla Company started a monthly steamer 
service to that town. The Kin^s interest in the commercial 
development of his country was shown by his erecting and garrisoning 
a series of guard-houses through the dangerous parts of the Kakhyen 
Hills. 

In 1874, another expedition was despatched, consisting of Colonel 
Horace Browne, Mr. Ney Elias, and Dr. Anderson, with instructions to 
proceed, if possible, right across the country to Shanghai in China. To 
facilitate the success of the undertaking Mr. Margary, a gentleman 
familiar with the Chinese language and customs, was commissioned to 
start from Shanghai and meet the party at Momein or the neighbour- 
hood. The King’s reception of the new mission, which arrived on 
December 23, 1874, at Mandalay, ^vas favourable in the extreme. On 
the 15th January 1875, the explorers reached Bhamo j and two days 
afterwards Mr. Margaiy arrived from Hankow. After the mission had 
proceeded to the banks of the Nampaung, a river which joins the 
Tapeng some distance east of Ponline, they heard rumours of hostile 
preparations in front; and Mr. Margary volunteered to proceed to 
Manwaing to ascertain the truth of the reports. On receiving from him 
word that the ;vay was clear, his <x>mpanions advanced; but on the 
ajrd of Februaiy their camp was attacked by the Chinese, and they 
were ultimately compelled to retread with the sad knowledge that their 
gallant pioneer had fallen nt Manwaing by die hands of cowardly 
assassins. The Burmese officials stood nobly by the mission, though 
the enemy assured them that thdr quarrel was not with them but with 
the ‘ white devils.’ 

The King, who was known before his accession in 1853 as the Prince 
of Mendiln, died on ist October 1878, and was succeeded, without any 
opposition, by one of his sons, colled the Theebaw or Thiobo Prince, 
who massacred almost all the direct descendants of his predecessor in 
the month of February 1879. Remonstrances were made by the British 
Resident at Mandalay against this barbarity, but without much effect, 
and the feeling of insecurity which It inspired continued till the close of 
that year. The late king was on the whole, with all his faults, the best 
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example of a Burmese sovereign witii whom we have ever had to do. 
He wos personally an orthodox and a devoted Buddhist, and largely 
under the influence of ecclesiastical advisers. Indeed, in 1874 he was 
r&crowned at Mandalay, in compliance with the requirements of a 
prophecy ; and he made spasmodic attempts to enforce sumptuary laws 
in accordance with his creed. In his anxiety to raise a revenue, his 
monopolies and other interfereiv^ with trade were injurious to the 
prosperity of tlie country. 

Although a suspicion in re^rd to British policy olways lingered in 
the late king’s mind, and led him into great expense to little purpose 
in endeavouring to cultivate a connection with other foreign powers, he 
generally acted in a friendly manner to the English who resided at his 
capital; and his reign was never stained with the abominable crueldes 
that were habitual under his predecessors. He seemed to have a really 
humane character; and while some of his officials were hostile to 
European interests, the great mass of the people appear genuinely 
favourable. As much cannot be said of the present King. The 
British Resident at Mandalay at the time of Theebaw’s accession 
and of his palace massacres, was Mr. R. B. Shaw, C.I.E. After his 
death at Mandalay, which occurred in June 1879, Colonel Browne, 
Commissioner of Pegu, vms temporarily deputed to Mandalay as 
Resident. He was succeeded by Mr. St. Barbe, who was withdrawn 
with the rest of tlie Residency officers in October 1879, and 
the British Government has since been unre^nesented at the Court 
of Ava. At the end of October 1879, an Embassy from the King 
of Ava arrived at Thayet-myo, where It remained 'till June 1880; 
but os it had no authority to make concessions on points which were 
regarded as important by the British Government, no satisfactorj' 
results were attained. In spite various disquieting rumours, no 
breach of peaceful relations between the British and Burmese Govem- 
ments has yet occurred; and although no British Resident is stationed 
at Mandalay, direct communication has been maintained with the Ava 
Court. In June 1880, the Nyoung Oke prince, one of the refugee 
princes who quitted Mandalay shortly after die death of the late 
king, made an attempt at ]nsurre<^n, but his operations were feeble 
and Tnerely caused some tcmpoiary disturbance on the frontlet. The 
prince made his escape into British territory, where he was detained 
and removed to Calcutta. An embassy from the flying of Burma 
arrived at Simla in 1883 with a view, nominally, to a cominendal treaty. 
It was productive of little or no results. 

Butan. — Bbutast. 

Butdini. — ^Town in Gohdnd taM!, Rohtok District, Punjab, situated 
on a branch of the Western Jumna Canal, to which.it gives its name. 
Population (i88z) 7656, namely, Hindus, 6971; Sikhs, a; Jains, 150;' 
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and Muhammadans, 533; number of houses, 1041. A flourishing 
agricultural village. 

Butchireddip&leiu. — Village in Ndlorc District, Madras Presidency. 
^See Cachireooipalem. 

Buxir. — Sub-division and town in Shdhdb^d District, Bengal . — See 
Baxar. 

Bwot-lO. — River in Pegu, British Burma . — See Pa-de. 

Byddgl, — Town in DhdLrwdc District, Bombay Presidency. — See 
Baiadcl 


a 

Oaohar {JCdehdr ). — A District in the Chief-Commissionership of 
Assam, lying between 34* ta' and *5* 50' n, Int., and between 92“ aS' and 
93* 39' B. long.} area, 3750 square miles. The Census of 1881 returned 
a total population of 313,858. This number includes 34,433 people, 
who dwell in the mountainous Sub-division of Gunjong or North Cachar, 
formerly known as the Asalu Sub-division, The administrative head- 
quarters are at the town of Silchar. 

The District is bounded on the north by the Kopili and Diynng 
rivers, which separate it from NoMgong District; on the east by Mani- 
pur State and the N^gd Hills District; on the south by the hill country 
occupied by the Lushdi or Kukf tribe; on the west by the District of 
Sylhet and the Jaintia Hills. An Inner Line, in accordance with the 
regulations of the Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation, No. V. of 1873, 
wos demarcated in 1875 along the southern frontier, across which British 
subjects are not allo^ved to pass widiout special permission. 

History , — ^The name of Cachar preserves the memory of one of the 
many kingdoms of indigenous ori^ which have at various times ruled 
over the greater port of Assam. When the lost of the Cnchari Rdjds 
died Yrithout heirs by assassination in 1830, the British took possession 
of the country. But the area then annexed to British India represented 
but a small porrion of the territory once owned by the Cachar dynasty. 
The Cachari race is supposed to have flrst established itself, in the 
country that nenvgoes by its name, in the beginning of the z8th century, 
having been gradually forced smithwarda from its ordinal home. 
But their own traditions, combined with the ethnical affinities of the 
aboriginal tribes now inhabiting the valley of the Brahmaputra, show 
that the Cacharis must once have been a numerous and powerful 
people, dominant over nearly the whole of Assam. No trustworthy 
records exist concerning this period of Cachari supremacy. It is said to 
have preceded that of the Kochs (the Kochs and the Cacharis are, 
however, an identical race, the former being the name assumed by the 
latter on embracing Hinduism), nnd the kingdom seems to have 
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included some portion of Eastern Bengal. As a historical fact, the 
Cachari are first found ruling in the hill country, now occupied 
by Ndgd tribes, to the north of the Bdreli watershed. Their capital was 
at Bimapur, at the foot of the hills, where extensive ruins of brick 
buildings and tanks have been discovered amid the dense jungle. The 
hilly tract of North Cachtu is still peopled chiefly by Cacharis, although 
Kukis and Ndgiis share the country with them. It is not proved that 
the Cacliari R£jda had any dominion in the Ai^mi Ndgd country 
adjoining Dimipur, although they probably ruled the hills to the north, 
now occupied by Rengma Ndgis. Subsequently they were compelled 
to remove southward to Mdibong, in a valley between two spurs of the 
BdreL range, also on the nortli side of the watershed. Fruit-trees grow- 
ing amid the jungle, and ruined temples of stone, prove that this settle- 
ment was of no short duration. It was at Mdibong that the Cachari 
court first came under the influence of Hinduism. The king is said to 
have married a daughter of the Rdjd of Tipperah, with whom he 
received as dowry the upper valley of the Bardk. There is reason for 
believing that the Tipperah Rdjds are themselves of Cachari descent. 
Their dynastic title of Barman is the same as that of the Cachari 
Rijds. 

Hindus from Bengal naturally followed up the river from Sylhet, 
and missionary Brdhnians found their way to Mdibong as the pioneers 
of civilisation. The Cacharis of this period appear as a declining 
and fugitive race. Their capital at Mdibong was exposed to the 
aggressions of the Rdjd of Jaintia; and in the beginning of the 18th 
century they crossed the Bdrel range and settled at Kishpur among its 
southern spurs. Nor was this the last move. When the British first 
became acquainted with Cachar, the residence of the Rdji was at 
Garherltar, in Bikrdmpur^r^;/rf, non' the site of a tea-garden. When 
the Cacharis had thus transferred tliemselves to the Bardk valley, the 
process of conversion to Hinduism went on apace. Up to that date 
they had retained their native forms of worship, consisting mainly of 
the superstitious dread of a multitude of evil spirits, who deipanded to 
be propitiated with the occasional sacrifice of a human being The 
formal act of conversion took place as recently as 1790. The reigning 
Rdjd, together with his brother and heir, were plac^ inside the body 
of a large copper cow, and thence produced by their Brdhman priests 
as Kshattriyas of the Rdjbansf caste. The Barmans or inembers of 
the Cachari aristocracy adopted Hinduism at the same time ; but the 
common people, at least those who occupy the original haunts of the 
race and are known as Ddos or Forbattias, still retain their primitive 
religion, and repudiate the ceremonial restrictions of Hinduism.' The 
further history of Cachar is a continuous record of strife and decay/ 
The last Rdjd, Gobind Chandra, became irivolyed in the straggle 
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between the State of Manipur and the aggressive power of Burma, which 
had already established its supremacy in the Brahmaputra valley. The 
Burmese won the day, and Gobind Chandra was driven to talce refuge 
in the British District of Sylhet. 

In 1826, as an incident in the first Burmese war, he was restored to 
his throne by a British force. But his English allies did not remain long 
enough jn the country to re-establish his authority. One of his subjects, 
Tular^ Sendpati, the general of the Cachari army, revolted and 
succeeded in establi^ing his independence in North Cachar. Finally, 
in 1830, Gobind Chandra was assassinated; and as he left no sons, the 
British took possession of Cachar in accordance with a clause in the 
treaty of i8a6, The Sub-di^aon of North Cachar was annexed in 
1854, on the death of Tulantm Sendpati, also without heirs. 

The most important events in the recent history of Cachar are — 
the discovery of the teorplant growing wild, in 1855 ; the dispersion 
in 1857 of a body of mutinous Sei>oys, who had made their way 
into the District from Chittagong {ste Chiitagono Disi'RICt) ; and the 
Lushdi expedition of 1871-72, by which the repeated inroads of the 
hill tribes on the southern frontier were checked. In January 1880, 
however, the Angdmi Ndgds from Konoma in the Nagd Hills made 
a descent upon a tea-garden in the north of the District, and killed 
the European planter with aa of his servants. This led to a military 
expedition against the Ndgds in z88d-8i, and the further annexa- 
tion of their formerly independent tracts. The actual assailants on 
the teorgarden in Cachar were never captured, but relics of the raid 
were found in Konoma when the village surrendered, in March z88o. 
Towards the end of 1881, a Cachari fanatic gave out that he ^vas 
possessed of supernatural powers, and that he had been ordained to 
restore the ancient Cachari kingdom. He gathered about him an 
ignorant follomng, who, after demanding the retrocession of North 
Cachar, attacked Ounjong, the sub^ivisional head-quarters station, 
which they burnt to the ground, killing three persons. They next 
attacked the Deputy-Commissioner and sub-divisional officer, who were 
encamped at M&ibong, the ancient Cachari capital. Nine of the 
assailants were shot down, but the remainder succeeded in making their 
escape into the jungle. The Deputy-Commissioner received a sword- 
wound in the hand during the fray, which, for want of propjcr treatment, 
brought on mortification, eventually causing his death. 

Physical Aspects . — ^The District of Cachar occupies the upper portion 
of the valley of the Bardk. It is surrounded on three sides by lofty 
ranges of hills, being only open on the west towards Sylhet. These 
mountain barriers rise steeply from the narrow plain, overgrown with 
dense green jungle, and broken by a few hill torrents and white cascades. 
Besides this bocl^pDund of noble scenery, the valley itself presents a 
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picturesque appearance. In the centre, from east to west, runs a wide- 
rolling stream, navigable by steamers in the rains, and dotted with 
many native craft. On both sides, from north and south, low spurs and 
undulating ridges run down almost to the water's edge, with fertile 
valleys between. These lower hills, and the many isolated knolls which 
rise up all over the valley, are now covered with trim tea^rdens~-on 
the lower slopes the carefully-kept rows of tea-bushe^ always above 
flood-level; half-way up, the coolie lines; on the summit, the planter’s 
bungalow. The low lands, wherever possible, are under rice cultivation. 
The cottages of the people are buried in groves of tufted bamboo and 
shady fruit-trees. 

The following are the principal ranges of hills The Bdrel range, 
forming the northern barrier of the valley and the boundary between 
North and South Cachar, varying in height from 3500 to 6000 feet; 
and on the south of the Bardk, the Bhubans, the Bengti Pahir, the 
Tiliin, and the Saraspur or Siddheswar Hills, all running from south 
to north, with a height not exce^ing 3000 feet. The absence of 
plateaux in the upper ranges is remarkable. In shape, the hills are 
ridged or peaked ; some of them form long even ridges, some bristle 
up into peaks, while others are saddle-backed. The slopes are extremely 
precipitous, especially the Bhubans range. Most of the hills are 
covered with forest jungle, except where they liave been deared for 
jmn cultivation, or in the case of the lower ranges, cultivated with 
the tea-plant. The Bardk river runs a total course of about 130 
miles through the District, first nordi and then west, . Its bed 
is from. 100 to aoo yards wide, and it is navigable throughout the 
year by boots of so tons bujth»L. Its chief tributaries within 
Cachar District are — on the south bank, the Dhaleswaii, together 
with its new channel known as the Kdtfthd, the Ghdgra, and die 
Sondi; on tlie north bank, the Jiri, the Jdtingd, the Madura, the 
Badri, and the Chlri. The most important sheet of water in the District 
is the Chdtld, haor or fen, a low-lyii^ tract between the Rengti Pahdr 
and Tildin hill ranges, which during the greater part of the . year is 
drained by the Ghdgro river ; but in the rainy season, the rainfall oil the 
surrounding hills, assisted by the floods of the Bardk, turns -the numb 
into a navigable lake la miles in length and a miles broad. 

To the extreme south, the land above inupdation-level Is for the 
most port forest and jungle, but of late years there has been a' consider- 
able extension of rice cultivation in this direction. North of the Bardk 
almost all the plain Js cultivated. There is a constant succession of 
changes in the character of the country ; and the rich veptation , and 
beautiful forms of the hills, the great fertility of the cultivated lands, 
the size and beauty of the bamboo groves and fruit-trees that surround 
the cottages of the people, and even the wild and primeval appearance 
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of the great marshes, give a richness and picturesque variety to the 
scenery of Cachar which is generally wanting in the monotonous plains 
of Eastern Bengal. The soil of valleys is an alluvial deposit of 
mixed sand and clay, in which clay predominates. On the hills and 
other elevated tracts, the surface is a rich vegetable mould, and the 
rocks underneath are composed of quartz, schist, and conglomerate. 

No mines or minerals of any value are known to exist in Cachar, 
Discoveries of coal have been frequently reported, but on examination 
the deposits have invariably turned out to be anthracite or lignite, not 
wortli working. Petroleum also has been discovered, but not utilized. 
The local demand for salt ^ras formerly met from solt-wells; but a 
cheaper and better supply is now ob^ned from Bengal, and only one 
of the salt-wells is still worked. The great natural source of wealth to 
Cachar lies in her forests, which are practically jneximustible. The two 
most valuable timber-trees are /lf/7tf/(Lagerstrcemia reginte) and ndgemar 
or ndgittsar (Mesua ferrea). Boats, logs, bamboos, canes, and thatching 
gross are exported to Bengal in large quantities. The wood-cutters pay 
licences at the rate cf as. per head, and tolls are levied at Si41tekh ghdt 
on the Bardk river. In 1876-77, a total area of 745 square miles was 
declared Forest Reserves, and placed under regulations for conservancy. 
In 1881, the forests yielded a total revenue of Caoutchouc, the 

produce of Ficus clastica, is collected chiefly beyond the frontiers of the 
District. In i88i-3s, the registered export of caoutdiouc from the two 
Districts of Cachar and Sylhet was 1466 mawnds of 80 lbs, each, valued at 
^£'5864. Recently, cinnamon and oak trees have been found in the newly- 
opened country of North Cachar, where the tea-plant also grows wild. The 
manufacture of tea-boxes gives employment to many. A saw-mill which 
a few years ago existed at Bndrpur for the manufacture of tea-boxes has 
since been abandoned, and all the boxes ore now made by hand. The 
wild animals found in the District include elephants, rhinoceros, bufla- 
loes, the metnd or wild cow, tigers, block bear, and many kinds of deer, 
including the sditibAar and tlie iard singhd. The right of capturing 
wild elephants is a valuable monopoly of Government. The meifid or 
wild cow (Bos g^vseus) is domesticated by the bill tribes and kept for 
sacrificial purposes. The animal chiefly used for agriculture is the 
buflalo. 

Popnlaiion, — The Census of r88i returned a population of 289,435 
residing in the plains, and 34,433 scattered over the wild hilly tracts, 
making a total of 3x3,858. The Census of 1872 was confined to the 
regularly-settled portion of the District in the plains, or an area of 1 385 
square miles, out of a total of 3 750 square miles, and showed a total popu- 
lation of 305,037 persons. The number of villages or mamas in 188 1 was 
in the plains 353, and of’ occupied houses 33,394, showing an average of 
8x9 persons per village, and 8*96 per house. Classified according to 
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sex, there were in the plains 154,568 males and 134,857 females; pro* 
portion of males, 53*4 per cent. This large preponderance of males is 
due to the presence of the coolie on the tea-gardens. The following 
figures relate to the hill tracts. Total population, *4,433, namely, 13,368 
males and 13,065 females. Number of or village unions, 300, 

and of houses, 5470, showing an average of 81 ‘5 persons per village, and 
4*47 per house. Hindus numbed 10,943, while there were only 3 
Muhammadans and a Christians in this tract; the remaining 13,486 
are made up of aboriginal tribes. Classified according to religion, the 
Hindus in the plains, as loosely grouped together for religious purposes, 
numbered 186,657, oi* <^ 4*5 cent.; the Muhammadans, 93,393, or 
31*9 per cent. ; Brahmos, 40; Christians, 765, or 'a per cent. ; and hill 
tribes, 9570, or 3*3 per cent. 

Ca^ar is a remote and backward District, shut in between lofty 
hills, which has but recently come under the influence of Hindu 
civilisation. The population is largely composed of the neighbouring 
hill tribes, included among the general mass of Hindus in the 
religious classification just given. The chief aboriginal tribes are — 
Cacharis, 4435 in the plains, and 10,890 in the hills; Kukfs, including 
the Lushai clan, 3794 in the plains, and 6430 in the hills; Ndgds, 5984 
in the plains, and 4031 in the hills; and Mikirs, 659 in the plains, and 
3045 in the hills. The number of immigrant coolies imported from 
Bengal and other parts of India in connection with the tea industry is 
returned at 66,363 (including childmn) bom outside Assam,- of whom a' 
few are Christians, as against a locally-born coolie population numbering 
30,730. Among the native population, the Manipurls occupy a pro- 
minent place, numbering 36,745, ell found in the plains They have 
migrated- from the State of Maiupur within the past fif^ yenrs, and 
though the majority now rank as Hindus, some have adopted Islim. 
They are the pioneers of cultivatkm on the skirts of the jungle, and are 
an industrious, peaceable race. The women weave excellent cotton 
cloth, known z&Manipttrl khesh^ which finds a market beyond the limits 
of the District ; and also a kind of fine net, for mosquito curtains. The 
men manufacture brass vessels. The Kukls, bo^ in the hill -tracts 
and in the plains, are all recent immigrants from the southern hills, and 
the majority live along the southern frontier. There is, however, a 
settlement of Old Kukls, as they are termed, from having been the first 
immigrants of their race, on the north of die Bardk river. Since 
the retaliatory expedition of 1871-73, the Kukis have uniformly 
maintained friendly relations widi the British officers, and a valuable 
trade has been opened at certain fixed marts on the frontier. 

The population of Caclior is entirely engaged either in rice cultivation 
or on the tea-gardens. There is only one town with a population of 
more than 5000 souls, namely, Silchar, the dvil station and head-; 
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quarters of a regiment of Native Infantry, ^hich in 1881 contained 
6567 inhabitants. In conjunction mth the neighbouring villages, 
Silchdr has been constituted a municipality, with an income, in 
1881-82, of avcrs^e rate of taxation, is. 8d. per head. A 

large trading fair is annually held here in January, attended by about 
20,000 people. Other centres of trade rue Sonai and Sialtekh on the 
Sarikj andKarkala, Udharban, Lakshmipur, and Haildkindi. 

An interesting bond of social ofgar)i2ation is to be found in the kAi/s 
or primitive agricultural partnerships, which still retain their vitality, and 
constitute the ordinary proprietary bodies throughout the District. 
These Mi/s, which differ in several important respects from the village 
communities of the rest of India, are variously explained either as a 
relic of the indigenous revenue system of the great Cachari kingdom, 
or as an invention of the Bengali Hindus to protect themselvea from 
the ejcactions of the Hdjd. Properly speaking, each k/tii consists of a 
band of individuals, bound together by no real or fancied tie of blood, 
nor even by community of race or religion, but merely associated for 
purposes of common profit. For collection of revenue, the State did 
not look to the individual cultivator, biU: to the muhht&r or head-man 
of the khi/, who was primarily r^ponsible. At the same time, the 
members of the khil were held jointly and severally liable for the default 
of any of their number j and the property of a defaulter, in accordance 
with a principle still known as ^/losiwai, was made over to the khtl to 
which he belonged. A certain number of khth were comprehended in 
a larger corporation, called a rdj. Such was the fiscal and agricultural 
system of Cachor when the British took possession of the country in 
183a The conception of individuol property, and separate liability for 
the Government revenue, hos been ^dually substituted for itj but the 
machinery of the khkl still retains a strong hold upon the sentiments of 
the people, and is continually reappearing at the present day ns an 
anomaly in the administration. 

Agrieu/iure , — ^Hie staple crop of Cachor is rice, which yields three 
harvests in the year^(i) the dus, or early harvest ; (2) the sdi/, which 
is transplanted, and supplies by far the greater portion of the food- 
supply; (3) the dsrd or dman^ whidi is sown broadcast. The sAil 
crop is sown in nurseries in June, transplanted into low-lying fields 
in the following month, and reaped ^out December or January. The 
minor crops comprise mustard, linseed, pulses, sugar-cane, chUlies, and 
vegetables. Cultivation has rapidly extended since the date of British 
annexation, but even at the present rime a very small proportion of the 
total area is under tillage. In 1830, the total cultivated area was esti- 
mated at 29,000 acres. By i88i-8s, the amount hod risen to a5(),ooo 
acres, or nearly nine-fold ; but this is still only 10 per cent, of the total 
surveyed area of the District. Almost the whole cultivated area is under 
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ricej excepting the tea lands. The statistics of tea cultivation are given 
below. The land revenue is assessed by Government direct with the 
cultivators, locally known as mirdsddrs. The last term of assessment 
was for 20 years, which expired in 1879. present term of assess^ 
ment is for 15 years, and the rates fixed vary from 3s. per acre for first- 
class land, and from is. 8d. per acre for second-class land. Leases for 
a term of years, with tavourable conditions, are granted for jungle 
reclamation. The animals used In agriculture are buffaloes and bullocks. 
Manure is never used exc^t for the sugar-cane crop. Irrigation is 
nowhere practised on an extensive scale ; but in exceptional years, when 
the rainfall is deficient, water is thrown upon the rice-fields out of the 
neighbouring marshes and artificial channels. Spare land is abundant, 
and the fields arc never allowed to He fallow as a deliberate stage in the 
process of i^riculture, nor is any rotation of crops practised. The out- 
run of rice varies from 5 to xx cwts. to 30 cwts. per aert^ the proportion 
of rice to paddy being about as 5 is to 8. Actual famine has never been 
known in Cachar. Brought, flood, and blight occasionally occur, but 
not to such an extent es to affect general harvest. The local pro- 
duction of rice is inadequate to satisfy the locol demand, augmented by 
the large number of la^urers on the tea-gardens. The deficiency is 
supplied from the neighbouring District of Sylhet, whence it is estimated 
that 300,000 mounds of rice are importod every year. 

Manufactures, TYade^ etc. — Cof^ne cotton doth is spun and woven 
by the male members of Hindu castes, and by the women of the hill 
tribes.. The only special manufactures are a cotton cloth called Mani’ 
purl khesh, and a fine net, for mosquito curtains^ both woven by tlie 
Manipur! women j and paris or rugs made by the Kukl womeni 
Near Badipur, and just , inside Sylhet District there is a colony of 
Manipur! brariers. Most of the tea-boxes required on the gardens 
jtre made in the District, from the produce of the neighbouring 
jungles. 

The foreign trade of Cachar is entirely conducted by water, passing 
by the Bardic river through the neighbouring District qf Sylhet. The 
chief item of export is tea. The imports comprise cotton piece- 
goods, rice, liquors, tea-seed, iron, and woollen goods. The more 
valuable commodities are carried in steamers, whic^ can navigate the 
Bardk within Cachar District only during the rainy season; the more 
bulky goods in irative boats. There are no large centres of trade 
in tlie District. The wants of the coolies are chiefly supplied by 
means of Mzdn on the t^-gardens, and at . three large annual 
fairs, held . at Silchdr, Siddhrawar, and HaiUkdndi. A brisk trade 
is conducted with the Kuk! tribes on the southern frontier. Three 
recognised marts have been opened, to which the Kukis bring down 
caoutchouc, cotton, ivory, wax, and rugs,' to exchange for, rice,- 
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salt, tobacco, bKiss-ware, etc. llie trade with Manipur is said to 
be on the decline. The local trafHc of the District passes by road 
rather than by water. The enterprise of the tea-planters has con- 
structed, and now maintains, a very complete system of roads, by 
which communication is established between their gardens and the 
river Sardk. In iSSr, the number of miles of road open was 366, 
maintained at a cost of 

Tea CnUivaiioH and Manufadure , — The tea-plant was discovered 
growing wild in Cachar in 1S55, and the first grant of land for a tea- 
garden was made in the following year. Reckless speculation in the 
promotion of tea companies led to a severe depression, which reached 
its crisis about x868 ; but since dmt date the industry has recovered, 
and now mokes rapid aud regular progress. In 1881, the total area taken 
up for tea was air, 812 acres, of which 43,563 acres were under plant; 
the total out-turn ^vas 10,455,982 lbs., being just double the out-turn 
of r873. The average monthly number of labourers employed was 
36,681, of whom 15,749 were imported from Bengal. The land for 
tea-gaidens has been acquired direct from Government, either on long 
leases or by sales in fee-simple. It is estimated that a total sum of 
^350,000 in coin and notes is annually introduced into the District 
in connection with this industry. A full account of the processes of 
cultivation of the plant and prepamtion of the leaf will be found in 
the Statistical Ammt 0/ Assatn^ vol. 11. pp, 434-445* 

Admiaistration . — ^Xn the year 1870-71, the total revenue of Cachar 
District amounted to £z% 1 ^h and the expenditure to £9$^%^!, The 
principal items among the receipts were — land revenue, ;^i7,956; 
opium, ;C3855} excise, ;^76o9j stamps, ;^8467 ; forest revenue, 
^3151. District detmls of revenue and expenditure ore not available 
to me for a later year. In 1880, the regular police force consisted of 
608 officers and men, maintained at a cost of ;^ii,773. The District 
also maintains a municipal police in SUch^r of 9 constables, and a body of 
rural watchmen or chatikiiArs^ supported by the villagers, and numbering 
4376 in 1880. llie jail at Silchdr, and subsidiary jail at HaiMkdndi, 
contained in 1S83 an average daily number of i3i‘8i prisoners, in- 
cluding 9*33 females. 

Within the last few years, education has made considerable progress 
in Cachar, under the stimulus of Sir G. Campbell's reforms, by which 
the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules has been extended to ^^pAthsdlAs 
or village schools. Between Mamdi 1873, and March 1881, the total 
number of schools in the District increased from 6 to 100. 

For administrative purposes, Cachar District is divided into 3 Sub- 
divisions, with head-quarters at SUclidr, Haildk^ndi, and Gunjong. The 
Sllch^ Sub-division is further divided into 3 tMnis or police circles. 
For fiscal purposes, the settled portion of the District is divided into 
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3 /flAiJ/j, coraprehending 114 Mgands. In 1883, there were s cove- 
nanted civil servants stationed in the Bistrict. There were also 3 
extra-Assistant Commissioners, with powers of a »/*«w^or civil judge ; 
I Special^ cxtra-Assistant Commissioner 3 and 3 special Deputy Col 
lectors, with magisterial powers. The last were employed in the land 
settlement of the District, 

Medical Aspecis.--']:}\t climate of Cachar differs from that common 
to Eastern Bengal in being less hot and more damp. The rainy 
season lasts from April to October, and during the remaining months 
of the year dense fogs are of frequent occurrence. The average mean 
temperature throughout the year » ^ont 77“ F., the range of variation 
being 3* • The average annual rainfall for the five years ending 
1880-81 was 130*17 inches at Silchdr, and 108*59 at Hfliif|lf 4 ndi. As 
lying witliin the mountainous tract that bounds Nonh-Eastern India, 
Cachar is especially exposed to earthquakes, In January 1869, a shock 
of unusual severity occurred, which laid In ruins the greater part of 
the town of Silch^, changed the course of the rivers in several places, 
and did damage throughout the District to the estimated value of 
;^5o,ooo. Another severe earthquake, which did considerable domage 
to the town and its neighbourhood, occurred on the 13th October 
i 83 a. 

The prevailing diseases are fevers, diarrheea, dysentery, cholera, and 
small-pox. Intermittent fever usually appears every year, after the 
cessation of the rains. Outbreaks of cholera are attributed to im- 
portation from Bengal, and it has been observed that the path of this 
epidemic regularly follows the course of the river and other lines of 
communication. In recent years, by reason of the spread of culdva- 
tion and the adoption of sanitary measures, the general health of the 
people, has sensibly improved. The registration of vital statistics is 
very imperfectly carried out. There are a charitable dispensaries in 
the District, attended in x 3 Bi Xiy 631 in-patients and 7434 out-door 
patients ; the total expenditure was ;^6o3, towards which Government 
contributed;£4St including the cost of European medicines, the balance 
))eing derived from local funds and subscriptions. 

C^Stri. — Zamiftddri (estate) in the District of North Arcot,' Madias 
Preridency . — See Kalahasti. 

OalGUtta.-^The capital of India, and scat of the Supreme Govern- 
ment I situated on the east or left bank of the Hdglf river, in lat, 

8 a" 34' 3" N., and long, 88' *3' 59' & It lies about 80 miles from the 
seaboard, and receives the accumulated produce which the two great 
river systems of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra cpllect throu^out 
the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. Ftom a cluster of three mud 
villages at the close of the 17th century, it has advanced by rapid 
strides to a densely -inhabited metropolis; ' With' itS' surrounding.- 
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suburbs, and the town of Howrah on the opposite side of the river, 
which is practically a portion of Calcutta, it contained in i88i a 
population of 789,864 souls. The central portion, which forms the 
Calcutta Tnunidpality, had a population in 1881 of 433,219. In 
i88i-8a, its maritime trade amounted to nearly 60 millions sterling; 
but it fluctiuites, according to the state of commerce, from 50 to 75 
millions. Taking it at about 55 millions sterling, the exports make up 
33 millions and the imparts 22, showing an excess of exports over 
imports of about 11 millions sterling. 

Lite History of Calcutta practt<»lly dates from the year 1686. In 
1596, it had obtained a brief entry as a rent-paying village, ' Kalikata,* 
in the AUt-i-Akhari^ or Revenue Survey, executed by command of the 
Emperor Akbar. But it was not till ninety years later that it emerged 
into history. In 1686, the English merchants at Hdgll, finding them- 
selves compelled to quit their factory in consequence of a rupture with 
the Mughal authorities, retreated under their President, Job Charnock, 
to Sut^nati, about 26 miles down the river from HdgH town, Sutdnatf, 
then a village on the east bank of the Hiiglf, is now a northern quarter 
of Calcutta, extending to the present Chltpur Bridge, Their new 
settlement soon extended itself down the river bank to the village 
of Kalikata, between the present Customs House ond the Mint; 
and afterwards down to Govindpur, which lay on the southern glacis 
of the present Fort William. Govindpur formed part of what is now 
the maiden or great Calcutta plain, and included the existing suburb 
of Hastings on the river bank. These three river- side liamlets 
(namely, Sutdnatf, Kalikata, and Govindpur) have grown into the 
capital of India. In 1689-90, the Bengal servants of the East India 
Company determined to make Calcutta their head-quarters. In 1696 
they built the original Fort William; and in 1700, they formally pur- 
chased the three villages of Sutdmtti, Kalikata, and Govindpur from 
Prince Asfm, son of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

The site thus chosen had an excellent anchorage, and wos defended 
by the river from the Maiithds, who harried the Districts on the farther 
side. A fort, subsequently rebuHt on the Vauban principle, and a 
moat designed in 174a to surround the town, but never completed, 
combined with the natural position of Calcutta to render it one of the 
safest places for trade in India during the expiring struggles of the 
Mughal Empire. It grew up without any fixed plan, and with little 
regard to the sanitary arrangements required for a city. Some parts 
lie beneath high-water mark on the Hdglf, and its low level has 
rendered drainage a most difficult problem. Until fax on in the 
last century, the jungle and paddy fields closely hemmed in the 
European mansions with a circle of malaria. The vast plain {^maid&n\ 
with its gardens and promenades, where the faslilon of Calcutfn. now 
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displays itself every evening, ^vas then a swamp during three months of 
each year \ the spacious quadrangle known as Wellington Square was a 
filthy creek. A legend relates how one-fburth oi the European inhabit- 
ants perished in twelve months, and during seventy years Ae morndily 
was so great that the name of Calcutta was sui)posed by mariners to be 
derived from * Golgotha,’ the place of a skull. The true derivation 
of the word will be explained in the subsequent paragraph on Modern 
Calcutta. 

In 1707, the East India Company declared Calcutta a separate 
Presidency, accountable to the Court of Directors in London. In X710, 
it contained about zo,ooo or 12,000 inhabitants. In 1717, after suffer- 
ing many oppressions from the Muhammadan Governors of Bengal, the 
Calcutta Council obtained a confirmation of all their privileges from 
the Delhi Emperor, together mth permission to purchase thirty-eight 
neighbouring villages, on both banks of the Hilgll, to a distance of 10 
miles down the river. In 1742, the native inhabitants, in terror of the 
Mardthd horse, who were then scouring Southern Bengal, * xeqnestecl 
and obtained permission to dig a ditch at their own expense round the 
Company's boundary,' a semicircle of 7 miles from Sutdnati on the 
north to Govindpur on the south. Three miles of it were excavated 
ii\ dx months; the alarm then passed off, and the 'Mardthi Ditch’ 
I'emains unfinished to this day. Meanwhile, the Company was only the 
staminddr or landholder of the Calcutta hamle^ paying a revenue to 
the Musalmdn Nawdb, at first (1696) of ;^iao, afterwards increased 
(1:717) to ^^884. It had no power to enhance rents beyond Sicca 
Rs. 3 per bighOf say aos. per acre. In 175a, Holwell calculated the 
population at 409,056— probably an excessive estimate. 

The chief event in the history of Calcutta is the sack of the town 
and the capture of Fort William in 1756, by Surdj-ud-Dauld, the Kawdb 
of Bengal. The majority of the English officials took ship, and fied 
to the mouth of the Hdglf river. The European garrison in the fort 
were compelled, after a short resistance, to surrender thennselves to the 
young prince. The prisoners, numbering 146 persons, were driven at 
the point of the sword into the cell used for military defaulters-^ 
chamber scarcely ao feet square, with but two small windows. Kext 
morning only twenty-three .persons were taken out alive, among them 
Mr. Holwell, the annalist of the ^ Black Hole.' This event took place 
on June ao, 1756. The Black Hole has lately been excavated, and its 
dimensions bear witness to the honors of the fatal mistake of, that 
night. It lies at the present entramre from Dalhbusle Square to die 
lane at the back of the General Post Office ; and the spot has now 
been maxked by a pavement. ■ . 

The Muhammadans retained possession of Calcutta for about seven 
months (1 756) j and during that bii^f period the name of the town was 
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changed in oiificial documents to Alinagar. In January 1757, the 
expedition despatched from Madras, under the ^mnmnd of Admiral 
Watson and Colonel Clive, regained possession of the city. They 
found many of the houses of the English residents demolished, and 
others damaged by fire. The old church of St. John's lay in ruins. 
The native portion of the town irad also su/fered mucli. Everything 
of value had been swept away, except the merchandise of the Company 
within the Fort, which had been reserved for the hTayrdb. The battle 
of Flassey was fought on June 33, 1757, just twelve months after the 
capture of Calcutta. Mir Jafar, the nominee of the English, was 
created Nawdb of Bengal ; and by the treaty which raised him to this 
position, he r^eed to make restitution to the Calcutta merchants for 
their losses. The English received ^^500,000, the Hindus and 
Muhammadans ;£3oo,ooo, and the Armenians ;^7o,ooo. By another 
clause in this treaty the Company was permitted to establish a mint, 
the visible sign in India of territorial sovereignty ; and the iirst coin, 
which, however, still bore the name of the Delhi Emperor, was issued 
on August 19, 1757. The restitution money was divided among the 
sufferers by a committee of respectable inhabitants. Commerce rapidly 
revived, and the ruined city was rebuilt. Modern Calcutta dates from 
1757. The old fort was abandoned, and its site devoted to the 
Customs House and other Government offices. A new fort, the 
present Fort William, was commenced by Clive, at a short distance 
lower down the river HdgU than the old one. It was not finished till 
1773, and is said to have cost 3 minions sterling. At this time, also, 
the maiddn, or park of Calcutta, was formed { and the salubrity of its 
position induced the European inhabitants gradually to shift their 
dwellings eastward, and to occupy what is now the Chauringhi 
(Chowringhee) quarter. 

Fi-om that time, the history of Calcutta presents a smooth narrative 
of prosperity. No outbreak of dvil war nor any episode of disaster has 
disturbed its progress, nor have the calamities incident to the climate 
ever wrought mischief which could not be easily repaired. The great 
park (waufdft), intersected by roads, and ornamented by a public garden, 
stretches along Che river bank. Hie fort rises from the waiddn on 
its western side, and defends it from the river approacli; the stately 
mansions of Chauringhi line its eastern flank; while Government 
House, the Gothic High Court, the domed Post Office, and other 
public buildings, tower in fine architectural masses at its northern 
end. Beyond the European qnarter lie the densely ’populated 
clusters of huts or 'villages’ which compose the native ci^ and 
suburbs. Several squares, with iar^ reservoirs and gardens, adorn 
the city, and brood, well-metalled streets connect its various extremities. 
A Sanitary Department now attempts the difficult task of introducing 
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cleanliness into the native quarter. The old contrast which travellers 
have recorded bet\veen European Calcutta as a city of palaces, and 
native Calcutta as a city of is not quite so strongly marked. On 
the one hand, the English houses are less splendid ; on the other, the 
native hasih are somewhat cleans and more commodious. This 
change has of late years gone on so rapidly, that it may be well to 
extract from the Census Eeport of 187s the following descriptions of 
Calcutta by four eye-witnesses during the latter half of the lost century 
and early in the present one, 

Calcutta in tlu last ctntnry.^^cmi 6 & the end of the last century, the 
native to\vn, which then as now lay apart from the English quarter, was 
thus described : — 

‘ It is a truth that, from the western extremity of California, to the 
eastern coast of Japan, there is not a spot where judgment, taste, 
decency, and convenience are so grossly insulted as in that scattered 
and confused chaos of houses, huts, sheds, streets, lanes, alley's, wind- 
ings, gutters, sinks, and tanks, which, jumbled into an undistinguished 
mass of filth and corruption, equally offensive to human sense and 
health, compose the capital of the English Company's Government in 
India. The very small portion of cleanliness which It enjoys is owing 
to the familiar intercourse of hungry jackals by night, and ravenous 
vultures, kites, and crows by day. In like manner it is indebted to the 
smoke raised in public streets, in temporary huts and sheds, for any 
respite It enjoys from mosquitoes, the fiatural production of stagnated 
and putrid waters.' 

Nine years later, Grandpr^ thus describes the town 

' As we enter the town, a very extensive square opens before us, 
with a large piece of water in toe middle for the public use [now 
known as Tank Square or Dalhousie Square]. The pond has 
a grass plot round it, and the whole is enclosed by a w^l breast- 
high with a railing on toe top. The sides of this enclosure are each 
nearly 500 yards in length. The square itself is composed of 
magnificent houses, which render Calcutta not only the handsomest 
town in Asia, but one of the finest in the world. One side of the 
square consists of a range of buildings occupied by pmons in civil 
appointments under the Company, such as writers in the public offices. 
Fart of the side towards toe river is taken up by the old forh which 
was the first citadel built by the English after their establishment in 
Bengal. 

< Calcutta abounds with all sorts of carriages, chariot^ whiskies, and 
phaetons, which occasion in the evening as great a bustle as in one 
of the principal towns in Europe. On the other hand, sUch animals 
as die in the streets or in the houses are thrown into the drains, and 
they He there and putrefy. From want, sickness,- or accident, many- a 
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poor wretch of the human speciea ' also expires in the streets. I have 
seen the body of a poor creature^ lying dead at my door, serve two 
nights for food to the jackals.* 

In 1803, Lord Valentia remarked: — *The town of Calcutta is at 
present well worthy of being the seat of our Indian Government, both 
from its size, and from the magnificent buildings which decorate the 
part of it inhabited by Europeans. Chowringhee is an entire village 
of palaces, and altogether forms the finest view I ever beheld in any 
city. The Black Town, however, is as complete a contrast to this as 
can well be conceived. Its streets are narrow and dirty, but the 
houses [sometimes] of two storeys, occasionally brick, but generally 
mud and thatched, perfectly resemble the cabins of the poorest class in 
Ireland,* 

•The universal custom of the natives,* writes Price, ‘when they 
obtain a small spot on which to build a hut, is to dig a hole, raise one 
part of the ground with the earth from the other, and make the walls 
of their house of the same materials from the same place, and then 
cover it with straw tied on reeds or split bamboos; the hole In the 
ground is made smooth, and as deep as they can, and when the 
periodical rains set in, it becomes a little pond or tank, in which they 
wash their bodies and clothes, as directed by their religion. Vegetation 
is so quick and powerful, and shade so necessary, that in six months’ 
time the little hut is absolutely bid from the eyes, and almost from the 
knowledge of eveiybody but the inhabitants of neighbouring huts. A 
little path of a foot or two broad is all those harmless people want tq 
go from home Into the common highway leading to the public market. 
Thousands of these huts are run up wherever they are permitted tp 
build near European settlements. * . . Much ground was cleared to 
make room for a new fort ; many thousand huts thrown into the holes 
from whence they had been taken, to form roads and an esplanade; 
but every man who lost a hut had ground given him on whicli to make 
another, and always of more extent and more value than what had 
been taken away from him, 

‘Much was done by Governor Vansittart, Lord Clive, Governor 
Verelst, Governor Cartier, and Governor Hastings, to cleanse the town 
and make it wholesome and convenient. When Mr. Hastings came to 
the government, he added some new regulations, and gave a degree 
more power to the officers of police, divided the Black and White 
Town into thirty-five ^vnrds, and purchased the consent of the natives 
to go a little farther off. 

‘There are no stones, gravel, or other hard substances within 50 
leagues of Calcutta with which to mend the roads. Burnt and broken 
bricks are all the materials we have, and very expensive they are ; for 
Jay theip down os thick as you will, so rotten is the soil that in two 
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years* time tliey will be sunk' a fathom deep. With Mr. Francis came 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, the laws of England, partial oppres- 
sion, and licentious liberty j . . . and the natives were made to know 
that they might erect their ehap^r (thatched) huts in what part of the 
town they pleased, . . . Every man permitted his own servants to 
erect straw huts against the outside of his house, but Without digging 
holes, to prevent more disagreeable neighbours from occupying the 
spot. All distinction of character and order was thrown down, os 
much as if there had been a civil war in the town ; and in fact there 
Avas a civil and a judicial war too, for the Council-General and Supreme 
Court, who both arrived at the same time, went together 1 ^ the ears 
about their different powers, and every inhabitant in the town, black 
and white, did that which seemed best to be done in his own eyes. 

‘In August and September, the waters from the inland Provinces 
came down, in consequence of the heavy periodical fall of rain, in such 
inundations that at the high water at Calcutta, which is twice in twenty- 
four hours, the level of the lower of the town is four feet below the 
surface of the river. At this time of the year it rains incessantly, and all 
the lower floors of common houses am under water, except such as stand 
near to the old fort, or where the flmt European houses were built.’ 

In the last century, the morals of Calcutta were at a low ebb. 
European ladies were scarce, nor do they seem to have exercised a 
refining influence. Until the third quarter of the century, many of the 
best European houses bad regular quarters fbr a tandna in the com- 
pound. Nor was a gentleman excluded from ladies’ society, nor 
indeed thought the worse of, in consequence of his keeping a harem of 
native mistresses. Indeed, such an establishment was considered as 
essential to the dignity of a bachelor of position as ‘ the State horses of 
a Native' prince.* ‘The Compan/s servants,’ writes Stavorinus, the 
Dutch traveller in 1769, * devote a part of the morning to attending 
upon their business; they spend the remainder of the time either in 
revels or sleep.’ 

How Calcutta became ibe Coital of India, — Until 1707, when 
Calcutta was declared a Presidency, it had been dependent upon the 
older English Settlements at Madras. From 1707 to 1773, the. Presi- 
dencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal remained on a nearly equal 
footing. But in 1773, an Act of Parliament provided that the Bengal 
Council should exercise a control over the other Indian possessions of 
the Company ; that the chief of the Bengal Presidency should be styled 
Governor-General; and that a Supreme Court of Judicature should be 
established at Calcutta. In the previous year, 1:773, Warren Hastings 
had placed the administration of Bengal under the nmnagement of the 
Company's servants — an administration which till then had been leff in 
the hands of the old Muhammadan officials. He also reinoved the 
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treasury from Mursbid^b^d to Calcutta. The latter town thus became 
both the capital of Bengal and the seat of the Central Government in 
India. 

In 2834, the Governor-General of Bengal was created Governor- 
General of India, and was permitted to appoint a Deputy Governor to 
manage the affairs of Lower Bengal during his occasional absence. 
But it was not until 1854 that a separate head was appointed for Bengal, 
who, under the style of Lieutenant-Governor, exerclsea the same powers 
in civil matters as those vested in the Governors in Council of Madras 
or Bombay, although subject to closer supervision by the Supreme 
Government. Calcutta is thus at present the seat both of the Supreme 
Government of India, ond of the Provincial Government of Bengal, 
each with an independent set of offices. Government House, the 
ofhcial residence of the Governo^Gene^ttl of India, or Viceroy, Is a 
magnificent pile rising to the north of the fort and the great park, 
maiddn. It was built by Lord Wellesley, 1799-1804. The official 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is Belvedere, in Alipur, 
a southern suburb of Calcutta. Proposals have been made from time 
to time to remove the seat of the Supreme Government from Calcutta. 
Its unhealthinesB, especially in the rainy season, its remoteness from 
the centre of Hindustan, and its distance from England, have each 
been animadverted upon. These disadvantages have now, hoivever, 
been In some degree removed, or their consequences mitigated, by the 
efforts of science and modern engineering. The railway and the 
telegraph have brought the Viceroy at Calcutta into close contact with 
every corner of India •, while an ample water-supply, improved drainage, 
and other reforms, have improved the health of the city. Much, 
however, still remains to be done for the sanitation both of the town 
and suburbs. 

English civilisation has thus enabled Calcutta to remain the political 
capital of India, The same agency still secures to the city her 
monopoly of the sea-borne trade of BengaL The river Hdgli hnS long 
ceased to be the main channel of the Ganges; but Calcutta alone of all 
the successive river capitals of Bengal has overcome the difficulties 
incident to its position as a deltaic centre of commerce. Strenuous 
efforts of engineering are required to keep open the ‘Nadiyd rivers,* 
namely, the three offshoots of the Ganges which combine to form the 
liead-waters^ of the HdgH. Still greater watchfulness is demanded by 
the HdgU itself below Calcutta. In 1853, the deterioration of the 
Hilglf channel led to a proposal to found an auxiliary port to Calcutta 
on the Matld, another mouth of the Ganges. A committee, then 
appointed to inquire into the subject, reported (not unanimously, 
however) that the river Hdgll was deteriorating gradually and pro- 
gressively. At that time * science had done nothing to aid in fac'htieB 
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for navigation,' but since then everything hna been effected which fore- 
sight can suggest. Observations on the condition of the river are 
taken almost hourly, and the shifting of the shoals is carefully recorded. 
By these means the port of Calcutta has been kept open for ships of 
the largest tonnage draAving a6 feet, and almost seems to have outlived 
the danger which threatened it The construction of. large wet docks 
from the HdgH at Kidderpur, just below Calcutta, has been sanctioned, 
A new approach from the sea to these docks, vi& the Matia river and 
a navigable canal, has been talked of. 

The Jifodertx City of Calcutta .- — ^The true derivation of the name of 
the city appears to be from KiU-gbdt, the well-known shrine to the 
goddess KiM, close to the old course of the Ganges, or Adi-Gangd, 
about a mile to the south of the Calcutta outskirts. The neighbouring 
country was knoAvn as Kdlf-kshetra in very remote times. The Adi- 
Gangi is still venerated os the ancient channel by which the Ganges 
poured her purifying waters towards the ocean, before they were 
diverted into the present Htiglf. This old course, in many parts now 
little more than a series of depressions and shallow pools, is marked 
by shrines end burning ghdis for the dead along its route. Among 
such shrines, KdH-ghdt, although the present temple is of comparatively 
modem date, has been celebrated since the prehistoric era of the 
Sanskirt Epic poems. \Vlren Chamock settled on the banks of the 
Hdgli, in x686, a pilgrim road ran through a thick jungle along the line 
of the present Chauriughi. This path proceeded vid the Chitpur road 
through marshes and woods, now the site of Calcutta. At Chitpur it 
joined the old highAvay to Mursiddbdd and the north. The nearest 
village to the shrine of KdU-ghdt(the village through which the Chitpur 
road passed) was the Moslemized ^Kalikata’ of the Aln-i-Akbari, or 
Kevenue Survey of 1596, and is the Anglicized ' Calcutta' of the present 
day. A forest, interspersed with swamps, and infested by wild beasts 
and robbers, lay between the shrine and the village. Tliat forest has 
now given place to the fashionable quarters of Chauringhi and Theatre 
Hoad, together with the adjoining waiddn^ exc^t the strip along the 
river bank, which was dotted by the old hamlet of Govindpur. . As late 
as the second half of the last century, Warren Hastings shot tigers in the 
jungle that now forms the fine open space upon which the Cathedral 
is built. Servants engaged at * country houses’ in that neighbourhood 
(then a solitary suburb, now covered with some of the best streets of 
Calcutta) put off their clothes and valuables before going to their homes 
for the nigh^ lest they should be stripped by robbers on the way. 

Chauringhi, with its northern continuations, Bentinck .Street and the 
Chitpur Road, forms, therefore, one of the most ancient pilgrim-routes 
in Bengal; and this Une.Avas destined to become the central street 
through the modern dty of Calcutta. The shrine of lUU-glUit stood i 
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the southern end of it, while the northern end was celebrated for the 
temple of Chiteswarf, which ^ve its name to the ancient village of 
Chitpur, now a northern suburb of Calcutta, For about a century 
afler Charnock’s settlement in x 686 , the English town clustered round 
the old Fort, which occupied the site of the present Customs House 
and Post-Office. By degrees it crept along the river bank, both 
north and south, while the country houses of the wealthier English 
residents gradually extended as far as Chitpur at the northern end of 
the central route, and Alipur at its south-western extremity. The 
viaiddiit or great open plain, was deared of jun^e, partly for the new 
or present Fort William (built 1757-1773)1 after the battle of Flassey 
and the dlwdni grant had given Bengal to the English. But the 
southern corner of the maiddn^ together with the now fashionable 
quarter of Theatre Boad which skirts remained for some time a 
swampy and jungly tract Until the middle of the present century, 
the Chitpur road still divided the English mercantile part of Calcutta 
along the river from the native villages or basils which clustered 
inward to the east of it. By d^rees, however, two inner main routes 
were formed from north to south, running nearly parallel to Chauringhi 
and its continuation, the Chitpur rood. The middle of the three 
routes is now represented (beginning from the south) by Wood Street, 
Wellesley Street, College Street, and Cornwallis Street. The eastern 
or most inland of the three routes is the Circular Bead, which still 
nominally marks the eastern boundary of Calcutta. The northern 
part of the Circular Boad is formed from the dlbris thrown up from 
the Mardthd Ditch, when that ancient defence was erected against the 
predatory hordes in 174a, A section of it runs along the route of the 
Ditch itself, after it was partly tilled up, by orders of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, at the beginning of the present century. 

These three lines, running nearly parallel to the river on the west, 
are intersected by a number of ert^a streets connecting them with the 
bank of the Hdgl(. The most imEmrtant of the intersecting streets 
running east and west are now (beginning from the north) Sobhd 
Bdzir (starting inland from the HdgH bank), with its eastern continua- 
tion, Grey Street, called after a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir William Grey; Himtdid (from the Hdgli bank), with its eastern 
continuation, Beadon Street, called after Sir Cecil Beadon, another 
Lieutenant-Governor j Cotton Street, with its eastern continuation, 
Machua Biasdr Boad j Canning Street, called after Lord Canning, the 
(^vernor-General (starting from the river bank), with its eastern con- 
tinuations, Kulatdld and Mirzdpur Streets; Ldl Bdzir, witlx its eastern 
continuations, Bow Bdzdr and Bditdkhinaj the Esplanade, with its 
eastern continuation, DharmMla Streep starting inland from the north- 
eastern comer of the maidAn or open plain. From this point the 
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maiddn stretches between the river bank on the west and Chauringhi, 
with the residential part of the modem city. It contains the cricket 
ground and the Eden Gardens on the river-side at its north-eastern end. 
The modem Fort William occupies an extensive site on the Hdgli bank, 
below the Eden Gardens; Avhile farther down the river, the southern end . 
of the tnaiddn contains the suburb of Hastings on the bank with the 
Kllenborough course and race-course, a little inland to the east. A 
large grassy park, studded mth trees, stretches inland from the Eden 
Gardens, the Fort, and Hastings, to Chauringhi Road. Chauringhi is 
lined with magnificent houses, about 6o of which occupy a mile and 
a half of road from north to south. This line of noble stmetures, 
facing the open plain, is connected with the fashionable European 
quarter behind it on the east, by three main routes running nearly east 
and west, Park Street, Theatre Road, and Lower Drcular Rond. 

Practically speaking, the European commerce of Calcutta is con- 
centrated between the river bank on the west and Chitpur Road on 
the east, with Canning Street on the north and the Esplanade on the 
south. Its centre may be taken at the Post-Office, which practically 
marks the site of the original Fort AVilHam. The road along the river 
bank is known os the Strand, and has for the most part been reclaimed 
from the river by successive embankments constructed during the past 
fifty years. The European retail trading quarter liea tvilhin a small 
area inland to the east of the commercial centre. The residential 
European quartet, as already stated, runs along the Chauringhi side of 
the maiddtt, and inland from that stately line of mansions. 

Th4 Naim Qttarttrs ofJtdodtrH Caientia skirt the European quarters 
on the north and east. The laige native produce firms occupy, how- 
ever, the north-eastern portion of the space which has been mentioned 
os the seat of the European commerce, towards Canning Street. The 
native shippers chiefly frequent the river-side streets northward from 
Canning Street up the Htiglf. But everywhere beyond the European 
quarter, Calcutta is interspersed with bastis^ or native hamlets of 
mud huts. As we proceed eastwards or inland from the Chitpur road, 
these bastis become numerous until they form the great outlying 
suburbs which surround Calcutta on the north, east, and south. The 
growth of the European quarters, and the municipal clearings demanded 
by improved sanitation, are pushing these mud hamlets outwards in all 
directions,' but especially towards the east. Price's description of them 
in the last century has been quoted; and some of them remain in 
the same filthy and unhealthy state at the present day. They form the 
despair of municipal reformers and of the sanitary authorities, but the 
work of improvement is steadily, although slowly, going forward among 
them. They have given rise to the reproach that Calcutta, while a 
city of palaces in front, is one of pig-styes in the rear. 
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3 iomments and Public SuUdutgs.—CsA-cvLVcA. is Justly celebrated for 
its monuments. Perhaps the most conspicuous is the tall column towards 
the north-eastern end of the open plain or waiddti^ in honour of Sir David 
Ochterlony. * For fifty years a soldier, he had served in eveiy Indian 
war from the time of Hyder downwards/ to nearly 1823, It rises 165 
feet, with a Saracenic capital, and presents a noble view of the city 
from its top. Among the monuments to Govern ors-General may be 
mentioned those of Lord William Bentinck (1828-1835); l^rd 
Hardinge (1844-48); Lord Lawreime (1864-68), and Lord Mayo 
(1869-1 87a). An enumeration of the Calcutta monuments is, however, 
beyond the scope of this article. One of them is remarkable for 
beauty of design and spirited execution. The bronze equestrian statue 
to Sir James Outram, 'The Bayard of the East,' rises on the Chauringhi 
side of the great park, opposite the United Service Club. It represents 
the hero with drawn sword, looking round to his troops, and cheering 
them forward. Nothing can exceed the lifelike action of both man 
and horse ; and although unveiled by the Commander-in-Chief as long 
ago 08 1874, It still attracts groups of native gazers every day, and 
forms a favourite rendezvous, round which the European children of 
Calcutta play with their nurses in the evening It is an admirable 
example of Foley’s work; and to this artist the city also owes several 
others of its most successful statues. 

The present Government Some stands at the northern end of the 
great park or tnaidda, and separates it from the European commercial 
quarter. As. already mentioned, it ^vas built by Lord Wellesley, who 
held that 'India should be governed from a palace, not from a 
counting-house; with the ideas of a prince, and not with those of a 
retail dealer in muslins and indiga’ During the second half of the 
last century, part of its site had been occupied by Warren Hastings' 
town residence, and as appears from a plan of Calcutta in 1792, 
also by the old Government House and Council House. It was 
commenced in 1799, nnd finished in 1804, at a cost of £8000 for the 
ground, ;£i3o,ooo for the building, and ;£5ooo for the first furnishing; 
total, about ;£i5o,ooo, or at the present value of silver, about ;^i75,ooo. 
The grounds occupy about 6 acres, and the design was adapted from 
Lord Scarsdale's seat of Kedleston Hall, Derbyshire, built by Kobert 
Adam. Four great wings run to each point of the compass, from a 
central pile approached by a magnificent flight of steps on the north. 
The Grand Hall is one of the finest chambers in any palace; and 
besides the apartments for the Viceioy and his staff, the building 
contains the Council Chamber in which the Supreme Legislature holds 
its sittings. Some of the paintings have a historical interest, but not 
many of them possess high ardstic value. The series of Govemors- 
Geneial is neither so complete nor so deficient in pictorial merit as the 
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remarkable series of Portuguese Viceroys in the Government House at 
Goa. Various articles of furniture and trophies recall the perilous early 
daj’s of the Company, having been captured from the European or native 
powers. The two fine full-length portraits of Louis le Bien Aimd and his 
queen, with the chandeliers, and twelve busts of the Ccesais in the aisles 
of the Afarble Half, are said to have been taken from a French ship. 

The High Crar/,— To the west of Government House, nearer to the 
river, stands the High Court. This imposing structure, in somewhat 
florid Gothic, was completed in 187a, on the site of the old Supreme 
Court. The design is said to have been su^ested by the Town Hall 
at Ypres \ the front ie faced with stone, and the capitals of the pillars 
of the grand colonnade are beautifully sculptured. The most interest- 
ing among its many portrait are those of Sir Elijah Impey, by Zoffany 
of Sir Henry Russell and Sir Francis W. Macnaughten, both by 
Chinnery i and of Sir William Burroughs, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The Town Hall also stands west of Government House, between 
it and the High Court. It Is a large building in the Doric style, 
approached by a noble flight of steps leading up the grand portica It 
was built in 1804 by the citizens of Calcutta at a cost of about 
Rs. 700,000. Among many inter^ting pieces of art, it contains a 
marble statue of Warren Hastings, by R. Westmacott, another of the 
Marquis of ComwalUa, and a more recent one of Rdm^nath Tagore, a 
well-known leader and reformer of native society in Calcutta. Among 
other buildings of note are tlie Bank of Bengal, facing the Hdgli, and 
the Mint, also on the river. The Currency Office, the Central Telegraph 
Offlee, the General Post-Office, a huge, heavy building, and the new 
Seaetariat of the Government of Bengal, line the four sides of the 
historical Tank (now Dalhousie) Square. 

Chitrehes , — ^The principal church^ number about 30, including 
Protestant ones of many denominations, Roman Catholic, Greek, Pdisf, 
and Hebrew. The Brahma Samij, or new Theistic sect of Bengal, 
founded by Rdji Rarnmohun Roy, have three places of worship. The 
Hindu temples are numerous, but feeble in design j while of the Muham- 
madan mosqueS) the only one of architectural pretensions is the Masjid 
at the corner of Dharmt^a Street. It was built and endowed in 784?, 
says the inscription, by^e * Prince Ghuldm Muhammad, son of the 
late Tlpii Sultdn, in gratitude to God, and in commemoration of the 
Honourable Court of Directors granting him the arrears of his stipend 
in 1840.' 

The Cathedral Chttrch of the diocese of Calcutta, St Paul’s, at the 
southern comer of the maiddn or open plain, was commenced in 1839, 
and consecrated in 1847. An earlier project, started in 1819, fell 
through from want of hinds. St, Paul’s Cath^ral is -practically the 
work of the late Bishop Wilson. Of ;£75,oooTaised'for its building and. 
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endowment, the Sishop gave ;^9o,ooo, and the East India Company 
;^t5,oco ; while the whole sul^cription raised in India amounted to 
only ;£i 3,000k The remaining ;^aS,ooo were subscribed in England. 
About ;^5o,ooo were spent on the building, which is of a style known 
in Calcutta ns Indo-Gothicj that is to say, Gothic adapted by a 
military engineer to the exigencies of the Indian climate. The trees, 
which Imve grown up around i^ now help to remedy the deficiencies of 
the architecture j and the spire rises picturesquely from the evergreen 
foliage at the extremity of the maiddn farthest from the town of Calcutta. 
The Cathedral is built in the form of a cross, 247 feet in lei^th, with 
the transept 114 feet, and the tower and spire 301 feet in height. The 
most remarkable monument is a !ife*sized kneeling figure in bishop’s 
robes, by Chantrey, bearing the single word ' Heber.’ 

St. John's Churchy or the old Cathedral, was commenced in 1784. 
It was erected to replace a still older Church, built in 17x5, the steeple 
of which fell down in the earthquake of 1737, while the whole Church 
was demolished by the Muhammadans during tlieir occupation of 
Calcutta afier its capture in 1756. The first meeting of the committee 
for building the present St. John’s was attended by the Governor- 
General, Warren Hastings, and his Coundl. The structure cost 
about ;^ 30 ,ooo, cbielly raised by voluntary subscription; a native 
Rdjd presenting the old burylng-ground, in the midst of which the 
church stands, together with two acres of land adjoining, then valued 
at ^3000. The only work of art of importance is the old altar-piece, 
The Last Supper, painted and presented by Zofiany, and now removed 
to the west entrance. The graveyard around contains, however, 
several tombs of great historical interest. Eirst in importance is that 
to Jobus Charnock, the founder of Calcutta In 7686, 'qui postquam 
in solo non suo psregrinatus essst Hu reversus est domnm sun etsrnitatis 
decimo die Januarii 169a,’ The mausoleum which covers Job Charnock 
is the oldest piece of masonry in Calcutta. Slabs commemorating 
the noble surgeon 'William Hamilton, who died 1717, and Admiral 
Watson, are built into its walls. 

The Old Mission Chirch has a peculiar interest as having been 
erected, 1767-1770, by Kieinander, the first Protestant missionary to 
Bengal, and at his own expense. In 2786, the good Swede found 
himself unable to defray the charges involved by his benevolent 
schemes, and the church was seized by the Sheriff. It was rescued 
and restored to religious purposes by Charles Grant, afterwards the 
well-known East Indian Director, who paid Ps. 10,000, the sum at 
which it was appraised. Kiernander came to Cuddalore, in Madras, 
as a Swedish missionary in x74a Stripped of his property, and driven 
from the place on its capture by Count Lally, he took refuge at 
Tranquebar in 1758, and in the following year he arrived in Calcutta. 
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After more than a quarter of a century’s usefulness as a missionary in 
that city, his pecuniary circumstances compelled him to become Chaplain 
to the Dutch Settlement at Chinsura about He returned to 

Calcutta in 1795, and there died in 1799, at the age of 88. His humble 
'Beth'Tephillah,' or House of Prayer, has nov7, under the name of the 
Old Mission Church, one of the largest congregations In Calcutta. 

St. Andtrufs ChtreJi^ known as the Scotch Kirk, is a haqdsome 
Grecian building. It was commenced on St. Andrew’s Day, 1815. 
Lord Moira, the Governor-General, with his lady, the Countess of 
Loudoun and Moira, attended in State, together with an imposing array 
of Masonic, military, and civic dignitaries. A feud, which for a time 
shook Calcutta to its centre, arose in regard to the spire. ' Bishop 
Middleton, the first Bisliop of Calcutta, believed that the Church of 
England had a monopoly of spires.* Dr. Bryce, the Scotch pastor of 
the newly- founded St. Andrerv's Kirk, determined to vindicate the 
claims of his Church and his nation to these ecclesiastical ornaments, 
by carrying his steeple some feet higher up than that of St. John, then 
the Cathedral Church, and by pladng a cock on the top of it in order 
to crow over the Bishop. 

The Roman Catholics have 8 churches, the most important of 
which are the Cathedral, the Chundi of the Sacred Heart, and St. 
Tbomnrf. The last-named is in conneciicm wldi the Loretto Convent, 
which stands on the site of Sir Elijah Impey’s famous house, between 
Middleton Street and Middleton Row, 

. 5 /'fV 4 ^.-rCalcutta, as described in the foregoing para- 
graphs, lies on the east of left bank of the river. It is, however, 
connected with the important railway suburb on the other side of the 
Hdgll by a floating bridge. This structure, supported on enormous 
pontoons, is 1530 feet in length between the abutments, and has a 
massively-constructed roadway for carriages, 48 feet in width, with, 
footpaths of 7 feet on either side. It was commenced in 1873, and 
opened for traffic in 1874, notwithstanding a serious collision with a 
large steamship, which the bore or tidal wave of the Hdgll had' 
wrenched from her moorings, and dashed against the unfinished bridge. 
It has cost ;^aao,ooo, and a toll is levied on all traffic between Calctitta 
and Howrah, except in the case of passengers and goods proceeding to 
or from the East India Railway terminus on the Ho\?rah side. 

Topulaiiott , — Calcutta may in one sense be said to extend across 
the Hdgli, and to include Howrah on the western side Of the river, as 
well as the suburban municipali^ on the east. The total population 
of the area thus defined was retunied in 1881 at 789,864. But 
Calcutta proper,, or the central portion, known as the. Municipality or 
‘Town of Calcutta,’ , and lying, roughly speaking, ^tween the old. 
MardthA Ditch and the HdgH, is governed J>y a distinct municipal body. , 
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In 1710, the population was reckoned at from 10,000 to 13,000. In 
1753, Mr. Holwell estimated the number of houses within its limits at 
51,133, and the inhabitants at 409,056 persons; but both these estimates 
must have been far too high. In iSas, the number of inhabitants was 
returned at 179, gi?* or according to another calculation, 330,553 ; 
in 1831, at 187,081; in 1850, at 361,369; and in 1866 at 377,934. 
In 1873, the first regular Census Uken under the supervision of 
the municipality returned the population of the town at 447i6ox ; but 
as the results presented features of doubtful accuracy, another Census 
was taken in 1876, which gave the population of the town, excluding 
the suburbs, at 439,535. The latest enumeration, in x88i, returned 
the population of Calcutta, including Port William and the Fort of 
Calcutta, at 433,319, and the suburbs at 351,439, making a total of 
684,658, exclusive of Hmvrah, or 789,864 with Howrah. 

The Census ^1881 was taken simultaneously on the night of the 
17th February by four distinct agencies. That of Calcutta proper, 
namely, the area included in the metropolitan municipality, was con< 
ducted by the municipality; that of Fort William, by the military 
authority; the enumeration of die floating and river population was 
under the immediate supervision of the Superintendent of the Fort 
Police ; while the operations in the suburbs were carried out under the 
superintendeuce of the Vice-Chairman of the Suburban Municipality. 
The total afta of the town, including the Fort and Esplanade, but 
excluding the river, is 5037 acres, while that of the suburbs is computed 
at 14,413 acres, or nearly three times as large. The folloiving table 
exhibits the population of the town and suburbs of Calcutta, within the 
above limits, on the night of the lyth February 1881 ; — 


Area, Population, etc, op the Town and Suburbs of Calcitita, 
February i88x (iocclusivs of Howrah). 
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Comparison with Iasi Cousus . — Apart from the Fort and the Port, 
the population within the strictly municipal urea of Calcutta, which was 
409,036 in 1876, was returned at 401,671 in 1881, showing a decrease 
of 1*8 per cent.; the falling off varying in the different wards from 
2‘a to nearly ai per cent. Five wards show an increase varying from 
3‘9 to 13*9 per cent. Total decrease in certain wards, 13,553; 
total increase in others, 6 t 83 ; net decrease, 7365. The variations 
in most instances are satisfactorify accounted for by the outward 
movements of the population in consequence of municipal or other 
improvements. As a rule, the tendency has been for the popula- 
tion to move back from the river bank, and from the centre of the 
town to the outskirts beyond the strictly municipal area. In the 
wards along the river bank, the improvement of the Strand Bank, 
and the removal of private residences or their conversion into ware- 
houses for the storage of jute and odter produce, account for a consider- 
able decrease in the number of inhabitants. In some of the more 
central wards, too, there have been considerable municipal improve- 
ments, which have opened out the most crowded thoroughfares by 
new roads and clearances, and have had the effect of driving the 
people farther east into neighbouring w^ards. A slight increase in the 
Fort population is attributable partly to the fact that at the Census ol 
1881, a detachment of Native Cavalry was temporarily encamped here, 
and partly to the fact that in February 1881 several military head- 
quarter offices were in the Fort^ which in April 1876 were in the 
hills. 

The port of Calcutta, including vessels proceeding up and down the 
river, which in 1872 contained a population of 17,696, had in 1881 a 
population of 28,300, showing an Increase of 10,504 souls, or 59 per 
cent The sea-going population numbered 6153, on board 192 vessels, 
either in port or proceeding up or down the river. The number of 
boats censused was 4220, with a population of 32,047 souls. Deduct- 
ing vessels or boats censused before or after the date of the enumera- 
tion, the actual population of the port on the night of the Z7th February 
1881 was 21,342 souls, as compared with 17,696 on the night of the 
April 1876. The increase in die shipping is partly expluned by 
the difference in the time of the y^t at which the Census was token; 
and an increase in the shipping naturally explains an increase in the 
number of boats. The port Census in i88t edso included a portion of 
the river north of the actual port limits, which was not includ^ on the 
last occasion, Taking the population of the whole of Calcutta and the 
suburbs, the result shows a nominal decrease of 0*29 per cent, in 1881, 
as compared with the previous enumeration. The population within 
Calcutta may therefore be considered stationary; but it must be 
remembered that the people tend to more outwards to the environs. 
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As regards accuracy, the Census officers report that there is no reason 
to doubt the correctness of the enumeration, 

JReligiotts and CasU Classijieaiiotu — Of the total population of the 
town, port, and suburbs, 438,692, or 6a per cent, are Hindus ; as 1,013, 
or 32*2 per cent, are Muhammadans; 30,478, or 4*4 per cent,, are 
Christians; 488 are Brahmos ; 1705 Buddhists; 143 Jains; 986 Jews; 
742 Pdrsfs ; 284 Sikhs ; while 727 belong to other (chiefly aboriginal) 
religions. Among the Hindus, Brdhmans number 53,241, and ICdyasths 
53,351; these two castes numbering about one-fourth of the total 
Hindu population. Next to them come Kaibarttas, 34,363; Chamdrs, 
skinners and leather workers, 31,501; Subarnabaniyds, goldsmiths and 
jewellers, 17,535; Tintis, weavers, 16,458 ; Vaishnavs, 15,765; Bagdls, 
I 3 i 433 i Gwdlds, 12,274; Sadgops, 11,543 J KahjLrs, 11,041; Tel/s, 
10,769; and Mehtars, 10,636. Of tlie 321,013 Muhammadans, no 
feArar than 213,334 are returned as of the Sunni sect. Among the 
Christian population, out of a total of 17,326 Protestants, 8768 returned 
themselves as members of the Church of England, 1869 as members oi 
the Church of Scotland, 857 as Baptists, 69a as Methodists, 230 as 
Independents or Congregationalists, and 329 as Lutherans. Other 
Dissenters number xi6. No less thtm 4365 persona returned them- 
selves simply as Protestant, without further specification of sect, the 
majority of whom belong no doubt to the Church of England. Koman 
Catholics numbered 11,095 ; Armenians, 649 ; Greeks, 133 ; while 1297 
persons have simply entered themselves as Christians, without any 
specification of sect. Unitarians and Tbeists were returned at 29 ; and 
Agnostics and 'others* at 49 in number. The Native Christian 
community numbered, in 1881, 4101, distributed among the following 
sects Homan Catholics, 1358; Church of England, 734; Scotch 
Church, 343; Baptists, 351; Methodists, 93; Congregationalists, 
131; Plymouth Brethren, 8; other Protestants, 589; and sect not 
specified, 606. 

The Gaverfiing Body^ or Muntcipellty of Calcutta, ^vas created by 
Act vi. of 1863 (Bengal Council), and has been remodelled by 
subsequent legislation, on a basis of popular election. It consists of a 
body of Justices of the Peace or Commissioners, a certain number ot 
whom are elected by the ratepayers, while the remainder are nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The native element is largely 
represented in this body. A salaried chairman, selected by the 
Lieutenant-Governor from the Covenanted Civil Service, directs the 
whole, aided by a deputy chairman and other subordinates appointed 
by the Justices themselves. The Justices or Commissioners receive no 
pay. In i88a, the ordinary revenue of the municipality amounted to 
;^a7o,7i2, of which the principal items were as follows : — House-rate, 
taxes, >Tater-iates and sale of water, ;£49,549; 
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lighting rate, ;^34,586. The ordinarjr expenditure in the same year 
amounted to £^26^^60, of ^7hich ^^167, 157 was debitable to the 
general hind, £zii^H water-rate fund, and ;^3a,377 to the 

lighting of the town, including capital account receipts, loans, suspense 
account, and cash balances, the total amount at the disposal of the 
Justices during the year was ;£s99,ii9. The aggregate expenditure 
under both revenue and capital account amounted to ;£484,997. The 
total loan liabilities of the corporation on the ^ist March 1883 
amounted to ;^r,5fli,453, or deducting ;^a33,ii4, the nominal value 
of the sinking fund on that date, to 988,338. The total length of 
roads in Calcutta at the end of z88a was 160 miles, comprising 73^ 
miles of stone metalled roads, 64 miles of brick metalled roads, and 
33^ miles of minor roads over sewered ditches. Expenditure on road 
repairs and construction in zSSa, ;^35,33a. A Tramway Company, 
subject to certain municipal rules and bye-laws, maintained at the end 
of 1882 a service along the principal roads and streets for a length 
exceeding 17 miles. The tramway has proved a great conv enie nce to 
the public, and Its lines of rail are being extended. 

The Water-Snppfy forms the most important undertaking under the 
care of the municipality. The present system dates from ^865, when 
the sanction of Government was given to the construction of works 
which now pour upwards of eight million gallons a day of filtered water 
into the city. The source of supi^y is from the Hdgll at Faltd, about 
16 miles above Calcutta. The works there consist of two large suction 
pipes, 30 inches in diameter, through which the water is drawn from 
the river by three engines, each of 50 horse-penver nominal. The water 
is then passed into six settling tanks, each 500 feet long by 350 feet 
wide. Here it is allowed to stand for 3d hours, when it is permitted 
to run oflf to the frlters, eight in number, the area of each being aoo by 
100 feet After ftltratioo, the water is made to flow over a marble 
platform, where its purity can be observed. It is then conducted to 
Calcutta by a 49-inch iron main. The main works were finished in 
1870, and connected mth pipes laid under 100 miles of streets.. The 
total number of house connections up to December 31, 1874, was Srsp ; 
by 1883 they had increased to 14,945, with a constandy augmenting 
demand. The total quantity of filtered water delivered during 1874 
amounted to 3,594,566 gallons. By 1883, the supply, owing to the 
increased demand, had risen to 3,855,970,421 gallons, or an average 
daily supply of 7,834,576 gallons, equal to eighteen gallons per head 
of the ‘ town,* port, and fort population. The demand is' of course 
greatest in the hot weather j and in the quarter May-July 1883, an 
average daily quantity of 8,379,167 gallons, or nineteen gallons per 
head, was delivered in the city. Owing to the increasing wants of the 
town for filtered water for purely domestic purposes, it has been found 
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necessaiy to increase greatly the supply of unfiltered water for the 
watering of streets, flushing of sewers, building operations, etc., for 
which filtered water was formerly used. In 1883, a daily average of 
three million gallons of unfitted water was pumped direct from the 
HiigH for these purposes. Still more powerful engines commenced work 
in 1884, just below the pontoon bridge. The total cost of filtered water 
supplied to the town amounted in i88a to a fraction less than 4d. per 
thonsand gallons, and of unfiUered water to id. per thousand gallons. 

Drainagt Works are on an equally extensive scale. The main 
sewers are underground i and few the proper discharge of their contents 
in the direction of the Salt Lake^ a pumping station is maintained at 
an annua! cost of ^^3000. The system of underground drainage now 
(1883) virtually completed comprises 3677 miles of main brick sewers, 
and 213*14 miles of pipe sewers; total length, i4p‘9X miles. In 1863, 
on the constitution of the present municipality, a health officer with a 
subordinate establishment was appointed. The practice of throwing 
corpses into the river has been stopped; and the burning ghdts and 
burial-grounds have been placed under supervision. All refuse and 
night-soil are removed by the municipality by a special railway to the 
Salt Lake. 

The city is lighted by a private gas company, under contract’ with 
the municipality, 4631 g.is lam|»i and Z40 oil lamps being paid for at 
the public expense (1883}. The fire brigade consisted of two steam 
fire-engiims and five hand-engines. Its annual cost is about ;^3ooo. 

Tho JPoliee of Calcutta is under the control of the Commissioner, who 
is also the Chairman of the Justices. Beneath him there is a Deputy 
Commissioner. The force consisted in 1883 of 4 superintendents, azp 
subor<Unate officers of various grades, 1397 constables, and 6 mounted 
constables, maintained at a yearly cost of ;^43,389, of which Govern- 
ment contributed one-fourth. Several minor bodies, such as the river 
police, Fort police, jircventive police, Government guards, etc., raise 
the entire strength of the force in the town and on the river to 2397 
men. The great majority are natives, the number of European and 
Eurasian sergeants and constables being only 81, The Suburban police 
consisted in the same year of s superintendents, 60 subordinate officers 
of various grades, 654 constables, and 8 detective officers, maintained 
at a cost of ;^xs,374, tlie cost bring about equally divided between the 
municipality and the Government, 

The Jails in Calcutta and the suburbs are the Presidency jril, with 
a total daily average prison populadou in 1881-83 of 75*14 Europeans 
and 1146*99 natives ; the Alipur jail, with a daily average prison popu- 
lation of 1999*14; and the Rassa jail for females, mth a daily average 
prison population of i 7 S'iS. The Alipur and Rassa jails are central 
prisons, and receive long-term convicts from other XHstricts. 
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The StaUsHcs of Education in Calcutta in 1883 vere aa foUovirs'. 

There were 4 Government colleges, namely, the Presidency College 
founded in 1855, and attended by 383 pupils in the General Depart- 
ment and 11 in the I^w Department; the Sanskrit College, established 
in 1824, attended by 57 pupils in the Upper and 195 in the Lower 
Dmsion j the Calcutta MadrAsi or Muhammadan College, founded 
in 1781, number of pupils 442; the Bethune Girls’ School nith 4 
pupils in the College Department. This last-named institution has 
passed two pupils at the examination of the Calcutta University for the 
degree of B.A. There were also 5 colleges mainly supported by 
missionary efforts, but aided by Government, which were attended by 
951 pupils. The number of unaided colleges was 4, three of them under 
native management. These had an aggregate number of 653 pupils in 
the General and 404 in the Law Department. There were also the 
College of Engineering at Howral\, attended by x66 pupils; the 
Calcutta Medical College, with 126 pupils; the Government School of 
Art, with 96 pupils; and the Campbell Vernacular Medical School, with 
140 pupils. The total number schools in Calcutta reported on in 
1883 by the Education Department was 291, with 25,124 scholars; 149 
of them were for males, teaching 20,008 boys; the remaining 14a are 
for girls and Zenana ladies, teaching 5116 pupils. According to a 
different principle of classification, 82 schools taught English to 14,055 
boys; 75 taught the vernacular only to 3531 boys; 119 were vernacular 
schools fbr girls, with 2848 pupils; and 3 were normal schools, inBtruc^ 
ing 68 male and 46 female teachers. Of thO' total number of pupils 
in these schools, 73*5 per cent ^vere returned as Hindus^ 17*3 
Christians, 7*5 Musalmins, while the remaining 77 per cent were 
of other persuasions. The total ascertained expenditure on colleges 
and special institutions was ;^s8,746, and on schools of all classes 
;^85,698, being a total of ;^i44,444, of which the Government con- 
tributed .;£6 i,097. 

TAo Medical Charititt of Calcutta comprise the Medical College 
Hospital, the General Hospital, the Mayo Hospital (for natives Only), 
the Campbell Hospital, the Municipal Police Hospital, the Howrah 
Hospital on tlie opposite side of the river, and minor dispenrariea In > 
July i68a, the Eden Hospital for women and children was opened, to . 
meet a ^vant long felt in Calcutta. The General Hospital is confined 
almost solely to Europeans. The total amount contributed by Govern-, 
ment to these institutions in i88a was ;^33,aa4, or just uader 63 per 
cent, of their total expenditure. The total number of peisons treated . 
in these institutions in 188a was 2^579 in-door and 232,504 out-doOr 
patients, the proportion of deaths to patients treated 'being 143*73 
thousand. Cholera deaths in h(»pital m 1883 numbered ^68 out, of a 
total of 859 treated, or an average moitalitybf 54^ per cent The ! 
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general hospital mortality is largely attributable to numerous admissions 
of moribund and hopeless cases in the Campbell and Howrah Hospitals. 
In 1882, the total number of deaths registered in Calcutta proper 
amounted to 13 ix77j or 30*4 per thousand of the population, as against 
a mean registered mortality of 29*4 per thousand in the preceding ten 
years. This increase is mainly due to cholera, to which 3240 deaths 
were attributed in 1882, as compared with a mean of 1341 during the 
previous years. The mortality fi:om other diseases in 188a was — 
diarrhoea and dysentery, 1454; fevers, 3618; sinall-pox, 17; other 
causes, 5848: total, 13,177. 

Mortuary Returns are collected in Calcutta by the police inspectors, 
and compared with the registers kept by paid clerks of the municipality 
at the burning gh&ts and buriaUgrounds. The death-rate among the 
Europeans in 1882 was 15*5 per thousand, among the Eurasians 45’5, 
among the Hindus 39*6, and among the Muhammadans 97*1. The 
general death-rate of the population was 304 per thousand. The 
highest death-rate was in January, Hovember, and December, and the 
lowest in July and August. The rains are the healthiest season in 
Calcutta, because the two main causes of mortality, fever and cholera, 
are at a roinimum during those months. A system of birth registration 
is also in operation in Calcutta; but the retuma, although slowly 
improving year by year, greatly understate the facts, and there is no 
doubt that a considerable number of births escape registration. 

TAe Mum Temperature of Calcutta is about 79** F. The highest 
temperature recorded during the last 24 years is 106* in tlic shade, and 
the lowest'59'7*. The extreme range is therefore a little over 53', 
while the mean temperatures of December and May, the coldest and 
hottest months, are 68'o^ and 86'i* i^pectively. The average tempera- 
ture in 1883 was a fraction below &e mean, ranging from a minimum 
mean of 67*7 in January to a maximum of 83*8 in June. The average 
rainfall during 48 years has been 66*38 inches, — the highest rainfall on 
record being 93*31 inches in 1871, and the lowest 43*61 indies in 1837. 
The rainlkll in 1882 was just equd to the average, 66*18 inches. By 
far the greater part of the run falls between the months of June and 
October. 

Cyclones . — ^Like the rest of the seaboard of the Bay of Bengal, 
Calcutta is exposed to periodical cyclones, which do much mischief. 
Tenible storms axe recorded as having swept across Calcutta in the 
lost century, throwing down houses luid flooding the city. The tempest 
of which perhaps the best scientific observations exist is that of 1864. 
*1116 greatest pressure of the wind registered has been 50 lbs. to the square 
foot. In the storms of 1864 and 1867, the anemometer was blown 
away. A great loss of life and property was caused along the Hiigli by 
the storm of October 5, 1864. In Calcutta and its suburbs, 49 persons 
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were killed and 16 wounded, 102 brick houses were destroyed and 
563 severely damaged; 40,69^ tiled and straw huts were levelled with 
the ground. The destruction of shipping in the port of Calcutta 
appears greatly to have exceeded that on record in any previous storm. 
Out of 195 vessels only 23 remained uninjured, and 31, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 27,653 tons, were totally wrecked. On November a, 
1867, the force of the wind w^ not less violent, but there was no 
storm wave, and consequently the amount of damage done was much 
less. 

The Port op Calcutta, ejrtending 10 miles along the Hdglf, with 
an average width of working channel of 250 yards, and with moorings 
for 169 vessels, is under the management of a body of 9 European 
gentlemen styled * Commissioners for making Improvements in the 
Port of Calcutta.’ This body was constituted in 1870, and has since 
that date received considerable additions to its powers. In 1871, they 
were also appointed * Bridge Commissioners,’ to take charge of the 
floating bridge then being constructed over the HdgK, and to work it 
when completed. This bridge, finished in 1874, now supplies a per- 
manent connection between Calcutte and the railway terminus on the 
Howrah side of the river. As already stated, it is constructed on 
pontoons, and affords a roadway for foot travellers and vehicles. A 
section of it is opened at fixed hours, on certain days of the week, so 
os to allow vessels to pass up the HdgU beyond it The main duty of 
the Port Commissioners consists in providing accommodation, by jetties 
and warehouses, for the shipping and native boats, which carry on the 
great and increasing trade of Calcutta. In October x88i, the Fort 
Commissioners were invested with further pmvers and responsibilities as 
conservators of the port approaches, and with the control of the port 
establishment, lighthouses, lightships, and harbour vessels. 

These new- powers extend the supervision of the Fort Commis- 
sioners down the whole length of the Hdglf to the sea. The 
condition of the Hdglf channels has attracted their serious attention, ‘ 
and a project has been revived for supplementing the Hdglf approach 
to Calcutta by another water-way from the south-east. In 1864-766, 
it was proposed to make Port Canning, on the MatU river, a. subsidiary 
port to Calcutta; and a railway of 28 miles was constructed to 
connect the two points. This scheme failed, however, to .attain any 
commercial success {su Port Canning). The growing commerce of 
Calcutta, and the necessity of providing for the safe, storage of the great 
imports of kerosine and mineral oils beyond .the limits of the port, 
have led to the reconsideration of the Matld project It is now pro- 
posed that a ship canal should take off from that river and debouch on 
the Hdglf near the Kidderpur dockyard^- within the limits of the Port of 
Calcutta. An alternative water-way would thus, be supplied for the 
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commei'ce of the capital. Calcutta would no longer be dependent 
upon the shifting channels of theHtlglf; and Fort Canning would alTord 
a place of storage for the mineral oils whose increasing importation has 
become a source of danger to the crowded shipping in the Calcutta 
Port, notwithstanding tlie precautions adopted to land that explosive 
material below its limits. The expense of the scheme will be great ; and 
its consideration by Government has not yet arrived at a stage when it 
would be safe to predict the issue. A decision M'ill probably be come 
to before I reach the articles Matia River and Port Canning {q.v.). 

Shipping and Tonnagt qf Cakutta, — In 1737, the whole shipping 
of the port was estimated at ro^ooo tons. In 1759,30 vessels sailed 
from Calcutta, aggregating 3964 tons burthen. During the xi months 
ending April i8xa, the total trade, both export and import, amounted 
to 9^ millians sterling, carried on by 600 vessels aggregating 150,000 
tons. The number of vessels arriving and departing in iSdi-ds was 
1793, with an aggregate tonnage of 1,337,63a tonsj in 1873-74, 
the number of vessels was 1937, tonnage 3,437,447 j while in i8Bi-8a, 
an aggregate of aiga vessels arrived and departed, with a total tonnage 
of 3,583,989 tons. The number of steamers, especially of steamers 
passing through the Suez Canal, is greatly on the increase ; in x88i-8a, 
the arrivals of steamers at Calcutta numbered 339. 

Tbreigtt Sta^nu Commerce. — The growth of the trade of Calcutta is 
shown by the following figures ; — In x83o-3i, the total value of foreign 
exports and imports, including treasure, was ;^to,454,9Xo ) in X830-31, 
in 1840-41, ^^rg, 202,697; in 1850-51, 
in 1860-61, ;^ 31 , 794 > 67 «> in 1870-71, ;^49>.H6,738; in 1874-75, 
;£54,388,555 ; and in 1881-82, over 55I millions. The value of the 
customs duties (including salt)was in 1820-21, ;^i5i,8i7 ; in 1830-31, 
;^i2i,3ai; in 1840-41, ;^49S.Si5i in 1850-51, ;^i,038,36sj in 
1860-61, ^^3,270,654; in 1870-71, ;^3,548,926. The practical 
abolition of the customs tariff renders a comparison of 1881 and 
1871 of no value. About 95^ cent of the foreign import trade 
of Sengal, and 97*8 per cent, of the foreign export trade, are carried 
on through Calcutta. A decline to the extent of nearly ;£2,ooo,ooo 
took place in the imports of 1881-82, as compared with tliose 
of the previous year, owing to the reduced receipts of cotton 
goods. This was mainly due to excessive importations in z 880-8 r, 
and not to any falling off in the general standard of comfort, the 
maintenance of which is indicated by the fact that the imports 
of gold were higher by ^^40,000 in 1881-82 than in 1880-81. The 
export foreign trade during 1881-82 amounted tO;^33,5a6,iiT, showing 
an advance of ;^ 557 j^ 94 i or per cent., over the previous year. An 
increaw of took place in the exports of Indian free mer- 

diandise, and a decrease of ^^25 1,980 in rice, although the quantity 
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export^ was greater by ar,oao tons than in the preceding year. Had 
the prices of 1880-81 been mwntamed, the total exports of all kinds 
from Calcutta would have been higher by nearly ;^i,ooo,ooo than in 
that year. 

The fluctuations in the fore^ trade of Calcutta during 1881-82 may 
be thus summarised. In the trade with the United Kingdom a falling 
off of 178 per cent, took plac^ owing mainly to the decline in the 
importation of piecc'goods. In metals there was a decline of about 
;^t8s,oooj and candles, precious stones, umbrellas, and woollen goods 
all fell off to some extent. Among the exports to Great Britain, jute, 
tea, and wheat showed an increase ; while linseed, raw cotton, rice, and 
indigo declined. One-half of the falling off in the trade with Hong- 
^Dg, which amounted to nearly ;^6oo,ooo, ^vas partly balanced by an 
increase of ;^3oo,ooo in the trade with the Treaty Ports. Larger 
importations of Californian silver fn>m Hong-Kong account for the 
greater part of the increased imports from that port. Imports from the 
United States, which fell off by about ;£8o,ooo in 1880-81, improved 
during the year by about ;^7o,ooo, due almost entirely to large arrivals 
of kerosine oil. A further decline of about ;^5o,ooo took place 
in the exports to America, which in 7880-81 >vere nearly j£ 6 oo^ooo 
behind those of the previous year, owing in great part to the substitution 
of machine-made ice for the imported commodity. The exports of 
Indigo w^ low in 1880-81, owing possibly to the fear of the production 
of aitiflcial indigo, which checked the operations of speculators ; and 
the possibility of the ultimate substitution of artificial dye for the natural 
product is a contingency which it behoves planters to (^fully bear in 
mind. The trade with the Straits Settlements amounted to ;^2,i7i,84i, 
being larger by ;£’39,i78 than in the previous year, almost the whole of 
the increase being due to the exports of opium, gunny-bags, and rice. 
A alight fall of ;^‘aS,ooo occurr^ in the trade with France, which, 
however, wad. still higher than in 1879-80 by ;£43o,ooo. The decUne 
was mainly due to the large imports of silk goods in i88o-8x, which 
had to some extent overstocked the market Exports of, manufactured 
Indian silks to France increased, and there were large increases in the 
exports of wheat and jute. A satisfactwy advance occurred in.the'tri^de 
with Australia. The advance in the exports of tea, which amounted to 
;^57,ooo, may be regarded ns an indication of a further development of 
the taste for Indian tea in Australia, which, with care on the part of 
the growers, will probably result in establishment ja those colonies 
of a large permanent mai'ket for the consumption of one of the roost 
important products of British India. The trade of Calcutta passing 
through the Suez Canal, though showing some falling off in i88i-8a . 
as compared with 1880-81, was yet larger than in any year previous 
to 1880, The value of both import and exports carried by thissrouK 
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in i88r-83 was ^^321489149!} and there was an increase of one per 
cent. In the proportion of foreign trade using the canal. The following 
paragraphs show the extent and value of the difierent staples of Calcutta 
foreign trade. 

Imports . — ^Imports of cotton tmst and yarn in 1881-83 amounted 
to 14,331,951 lbs., valued at ;^x,i64,5&5, a considerable decline on 
i88o^x, which was mainly due, as stated above, to excessive importa- 
tions in the latter year. Cotton goods first became an important article 
of import in 1834. Metals were imported in 1881-83 to the value 
showing a decline on imports of 1880-81, chiefly in 
the case of copper and sine. Malt liquor was imported in 1881-83 to 
the extent of 540,818 gallons, valued at ;£r3i,9oa. Imports of spirits 
declined from ;£357,85z in 1880-81 to ^346,445 in 1882. The 
impottation of all kinds of wines and liqueurs has fallen of late years. 
The total import of liquors of all kinds in 1877-78 was ;^673,o49, of 
which 33'2 per cent, was malt liquor, 44*9 per cent, spirits, and 317 
per cent, wines and liqueurs. In 1881-83 the amount Jiad decreased 
to ;^549,i3fi, of which malt liquors contributed 24 percent, spirits 44*8 
per cent, and wines 31 per cent A great increase has taken place 
in recent years in the importation of machinery into India, mainly due 
to rite e.xtension of manufacturing industry. The value of imported 
railway material rose from ;^i87,497 in 1880-81, to ^^303, 790 in 
1881-82, the advance being enrirely under the hee^ of materials for 
construction, mainly for the Central Bengal Boilway, the Assam KaiU 
way, and the Tirhut State Bailimy. That mineral oils are rapidly 
taking the place of vegetable oils for lighting purposes, is evident from 
the fact that, while 1,243,708 gallons, ralued at;^iQa,468, were imported 
in 1877-78, no less than 5,776,610 gallons, valued at ;^375,i33, ivere 
imported in 1881-82. American petroleum has almost entirely driven 
the produce of other countries out of the market. Drugs showed an 
increase, owing to a rise in anivals of quinine) total value of drug 
imports in 1881-83, 181,653. ^k imports showed a considerable 

falling ofl^, owing to overstocking iu previous years, the imports in 
1881-82 being only 56,082 Iba, as against 168,417 lbs. in 1880-81. 
The import of coral also declined, owing, it is said, to overstocking of the 
market by the Sicilian coml fishermen, whose poverty prevented them 
from holding back for a rise in prices. Umbrellas form an important 
article of import, the number received being 1,345,848 in 1881-82. 
Tea imports from Hong-Kong amounted to 161,738 lbs., from the 
Straits ^ttlements to 423,894 lbs., and from other places 6613 lbs., 
total 591,335 lbs., against 343)459 lbs. in 1880-81, and 542,433 lbs. in 
1879-80. 

Ec^rts . — The jute trade made a considerable advance,— from 
Si 3^7»855 cwts. in 1880-81 to 6,896,610 cwts. in 1881-82, — increased* 
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quantities having been taken by all the countries with which the trade is 
carried oHj except Austria. The export to the United Kingdom, which 
expanded by nearly one million cwts., is believed, however, to have 
overstocked the market. A large local demand slightly kept down the 
export of guniiy>bags, the value of which in consequence fell from 
in 1S80-81 to ^^1,063,666. The principal falling off 
occurred in the exports to the United States and England, while some 
increase took place in the exports to China, the Straits Settlements, and 
Australia. Although the value of rice exported in 1881-82 was lower 
than in 1880-81, the decline was solely due to a falling in price arising 
from an abundant harvest ; the amount actually shipped having been 
<5j3So,o9a cwts. in 1881-82, against 5,948,208 cwts. in the preceding 
year. The quantity and value of wheat exported rose from 3,955,369 
cwts., valued at j£i, 5 i 3 | 69 S> in z88o-8i, to 6,666,896 cwts., valued at 
520, 329, in 1881-82. Except Malta, all countries importing wheat 
Irom India took a larger quantity than the previous year, the causes 
assigned being a deficient harvest and speculation in the United States. 
The exports of tea during 1881-82 increased by over two millions of 
pounds, or 4^ per cent, over the exports iu iSSi'^a, while there was an 
advance of ;^S3o,ooo, or 17*8 per cent, in the total value, in conse- 
quence of a rise in prices. The total exports amounted to ;^3,538,863 
in 1881-82. The finer grades of tea are reported to have been 
produced in a greater proportion than usual, and it is evident that the 
taste for Indian tea of a good quality is becoming firmly established 
in England. Lower qualities of tea also sold at improved prices. Tea 
exports to Australia increased from 776,852 lbs. in 1880-81 to 871,913 
lbs. in i88i-8a, or by la^ per ceut.; 195,686 lbs. were exported to the 
United States, Exports of indi^ showed an increase over the two 
previous years. With the exception of rape-seed, of which 974,570 
cwts. were shipped in i88i-8a, against 824,509 cwts. in 1880-81, all 
exports of oil-seeds showed a decline during the year, the falling off 
being most marked in the case of linseed, of which the shipments 
amounted to 2,864,116 cwts., against 4,065,341 cwts. in 1880-81. The 
large yield of the American cotton crop resulted in a falling off of the 
exports of raw cotton from Bengal from 875,697 cwts. in 1880-8,1 to 
702,336 cwts. in 1881-8,2. With the exception eff Austria and Italy, the 
demand of all countries importing Bengal cotton has declined. A con- 
siderable decrease in the number of undressed hides and skins exported 
took place during the year, owing probably to a diminished supply rather 
than to a falling off in the demand. Dressed skins and hides, showed 
an increase, but the total exports were about 500,000 below those of 
1880-81. Exports of lac of all kinds rose from 86,647 cwts.j valued at 
;^S 7 SiS 49 i 1880-81, to 116, 205 cwts., valued at ;£7r6, 101, in i88i-8a. 
Shell-lac formed nearly (hree-fouiths of the total exportsi and button-lac 
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the greater part of the remainder. Exports of row si\k fell both in value 
and quantity, but shipments of silk piece-goods remained comparatively 
stationary. Bengal silk is not in a position to compete with the silks 
produced in Europe, China, or Jaj^n. A slight increase, from 9460 
cwts. to 16,133 cwts., in the e.^qK)it of sugar, when taken with the Ihct 
that imports from the Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, and Java fell 
from 42,904 cwts. to 4079 cwta., shows fairly conclusively that the 
Indian (^maod is now supplied almost entirely by local production, and 
there is no reason to doubt that an expansion of the industry would be 
met by an increased demand for Bidian sugar abroad. A considerable 
falling off took place in the exports of tobacco, which dedined from 
7>853 iIi 8 lbs., valued at;£'4a,98o, in 1880-81, to 4, 782,384 lbs,, valued 
at i;33.497- 

Thrtstn'e. — ^The imports of gold in 1881-82 amounted to ;^999,349, 
and of silver to ;^9a2,789, against ;^89o,o24 of gold and ;^944,674 
of silver in 1880-81; while silver amounting to ;^2i4,566 was 
exported in 1881-82, against ^£220, 101 in 1880-81. 

Coasting Trait. — ^The value of die Calcutta coasting trade in 18B1-82 
was as follows i Imports — Indian produce, ;^2, 322,008 ; foreign mer- 
chandise, ;^i86,o 64 : total, ^^2,5^, 072. Exports — -Indian produce, 
;£’3.36 o,i 37; foreign merchandise, 228, loot total, ;^4.S88,237. 
Grand total of coasting imports and exports in 1881-82, ,^7,096,309, or 
;^34,047 less than in 1880-^1. The foiling off in the imports was conAned 
to tr^e with Bombay, about ;^4o,ooo ; British Burma, over ;£x6o,ooo ; 
and ports outside British India, nearly ;^3o,ooo, The imports from 
Madras and from the Bengal out-ports rose during 1881-82 to about 
;^3o,ooo and ;^35tOoo respectively over 1880-81. Decreased importa- 
tions of piece-goods, raihray sleepers, cutch, and gambler, account for 
the falling oflf in the imports from Bombay and Burma. The increase 
in the trade with Madras and die Bengal out-ports was due to larger 
arrivals of timber and hides. The chief remaining fluctuations in the 
import trade were an increase of ^87,500 in raw cotton from Bombay 
and teak timber from Maulmain, and a decline of ;^95,ooo in castor- 
oil seed from Coconada and MasuUpatam, and of ^£40,000 in raw 
cotton from Madias. The low price of rice caused a decline in the 
value of the imports of that staple from the Orissa ports. Cotton twist 
and yam of Indian manufacture imported into Calcutta, rose from 
^^271, 821 in 1880-81 to ;^28a,655 in 1881-82; and Indian piece- 
goods fell flrom ^^211,047 to £126.603. The piece-goods imported 
coastwise consisted almost entirely of yam of 32’s and under, and the 
decline was due more to the absence of demand than to the competition 
of English manufactures with Indian goods of these coarse .textures. 
Ikcports of Indian produce coastwise showed an increase in the case of 
Bombay, Sind, and British Burma, and of ports not situated in British 
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India, but declined in the case of Madras and the Bengal out-ports, the 
net result being an increase of ab(mt ;^30o,ooo. In foreign commodi- 
ties, the most noticeable feature in the export coasting trade was the 
falling off in the exports of cotton piece-goods and twist to Madras and 
Burma, which is accounted for in the former cose by the successful 
competition of Euro|}ean mantifactures, and in the latter by the sub- 
stitution of country-dyed for foreign twist 

The Customs duties on cotton piecogoods, as well os on most 
other imports, were finally abolished in 18&2, only the duties on wines 
and spirits, arms and ammunition, and a few other articles being 
retained on the tariff. For practical purposes, Calcutta is now a free 
port 

The Laiithmrd TVaie of Calcutta is conducted partly by railway, 
and partly by water. There is no railway station within the limits of 
the municipality, but three separate lines have dieir termini in its 
immediate neighbourhood. The East Indian Railway, whose terminus 
is across the river at Howrah, brings down the produce of the North- 
Western Provinces and Behar, and connects Calcutta with the general 
railway system of the Peninsula. The Eastern Bengal Railway and the 
South-Eastern Railway have their terminus at Si^ldah, an eastern 
suburb of Calcutta. The Eastern Bengal Railway is an important line 
running aaoss the Delta to the junction of the Ganges end Brahma- 
putra at Go^landd, now continued towards Ddrjfling by the Northern 
Bengal State line. The SoutU'Eastern Railway is a short railway, 
connecting the metropolis with Fort Canning, in the Sundarbans 
(38 miles). It has a branch to Diamond Harbour, on the HfigH, 
38 miles by rail, and about 41 miles by water from Calcutta. The 
three chief lines of water traffic are — (i) the Calcutta canals, a 
chain of channels and rivers passing round and through the Sun- 
darbans, open at all seasons of the year, and affording the msin 
line of communication with the Ganges and the Brahmaputra; 
(a) the Nadiyi rivers, three in number, which branch off in a southern 
course from the Ganges, above its junction with the Brahmaputra, 
and ultimately become the HdgH — these Nadiyd rivers are iritb 
difficulty navigable during the dry season; (3) the Midnapur 
and Hijili canals, leading south towards Orissa. The irop^ trade, 
which thus finds its way from the interior into Calcutta, ex^usive of 
opium and raihray materials, was valued at ^^46, 424,3 rp in 1881-83. 
Over II millions sterling were brought by countiy boats,.'nearly 
millions by river steamers, ai| millions by-' the East Indian Railway, 
6 millions sterling by the Eastern Bengal Railway, nearly ;^9o,ooo by 
the South-Eastern Railway, and over 3^ millions sterling by road. The 
export trade from Calcutta into die interior of the country was valued 
in 1881-83 at ;^s7,84x,54o. Of goods thdB;Sbrtt' inland, 4^ millitms 
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sterling went by country boats, million by river steainers, nearly i<S 
millions by the East Indian Railway, 4^ millions by the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, ;^i5>ooo by the South-Eastern Railway, and i| million by 
road, Total value of inland import and export trade of Calcutta in 
1881-83, 74:^ millions sterling. 

I'he gross value of the landward, seaward, and coasting trade of 
Calcutta, imports and exports, amounted to 140 millions sterling in 
1881-83. In this aggregate many transactions are included tmee : 
but, on the other hand, large supplies are daily drawn from the sur- 
rounding Districts which cannot be registered, and which therefore do 
not enter into the above total. 

Odlidn {CMliyam). — Site of an old town in Malabdr District, Madras 
Presidency, which arose out of a fiictoty built by the first Portuguese 
settlers. The railway station of Beypua is at or near the spot where 
the factory stood, 

OaliAn. — ^Town, Thdna District Bombay Presidency . — See Kalyak.- 

Callout {JC&tikidu). — Tdh$k in Malabdr District, Madras Presidency. 

339 square miles, containing 1 town and 38 villages. Houses, 
34 i 75 x< Population (1881) 305,963, namely, 103,669 males and 
103,393 females. Land revenue (1882-83) 13,057. The Sub- 

division contains 3 civil and 4 criminal courts. Chief town, Calicut. 

(ioM.QUt{Kolik 6 du i ^Cock-crowing;* iTo/MAr, ^Cock- 

fort’).— Town and port in the Calicut /dlukt Malabdr District, Madras 
Presidency; situated on the sea-coast 6 miles north of Beypur, in the 
midst of extensive palm-groves. Lat. 11* 15' N., long, 75* 49' z. 
Houses, 8540. Population (estimated at 20,000 in 1837) had risen by 
1881 to 57,085, namely,' 33,875 Hindus, 20,357 Muhammadans — 
all Moplas (Mdppillds), 3909 Christians, and 43 'others.' Of the adult 
male population, about 3a per cent, are Tiyars or toddy-drawers, ao per 
cent, boat-builders and boatmen, and 14 per cent Lubbay traders. The 
munidpal-income for 1880-81 was;£4675, and the allotment for sanitary 
purposes, ^637 ; the incidence of municipal taxation, including tolls, 
being about is. 3|d. per head. Value of exports in 1880-81, including 
those of the sub-port of Beypur, ^^664,330 ; imports, ;^343,X86. As 
the head-quarters of the ricli and populous District of Malabdr, Calicut 
contains the cliief revenue, magisterial, and judicial establishments of 
the District, with Government and marine offices, a customs house, jail, 
lunatic asylum, dispensary, h<»pitals, post and telegraph offices, 
travellers' bungalow, and bank. Tlie Anglican, Lutheran, and Roman 
Catholic Churches have missions here, with schools ; in addition to 
which there is the munid]xil school, and several others, ' assisted by 
grants. 

Owing to frequent Mopla outrages, a detachment of European 
infantry was stationed at Calicut in 1849. It was removed to the 
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outpost at Moldpuram in 185I1 but again brought back on the 
assassination of the Collector (Mr. Conolly)in 1855. The barracks stand 
to the north of the town, where also is the old Portuguese quarter with a 
Roman Cathoiic church built by the Zomorin and presented to Portugal 
in 15351 and a convent. The southern portion contaJns the timber 
dep6t [ICalHy'i) and the Muhammadan quarter, above which lie the sea- 
customs and salt offices, the lighthouse and mercantile houses, facing 
the sea. Round the M^n^nchira tank, a fine reservoir of fresh water, 
are grouped the chief public offices and many important buildings. 
The suburbs consist of detached villages joining Calicut to Beypur, 
and surrounded with groves of ]»ilm, mango, and jock (Artocarpus) 
trees. The climate is fairly healthy, and, the soil being sandy, the 
deficiency of artificial drainage is not injuriously felt. The birth-rate 
in £880-81 was 36*6, and the death-rate 26*2 per 1000. The average 
annual rainfall is rao inches. 

The foundation of Calicut is traditionally ascribed to Cher^man 
Perumdl, the lord of Malabir, whose conversion to Islim and departure 
for Mecca figures so prominently in the legends of the country'. On 
Cheriman’s subsequent retirement to Mecca, Calicut was granted by him 
toMana Vikraina, the ^Sdrndti’ or Zamorin. Tradition derives the 
name from the device employed for deciding the limits of the settle- 
ment — so much as the crowing of a cock in the Tali Temple could be 
heard over. The present town, dates from the 13th. century, and has 
given its name to the cloth known to the Portuguese as calicute, to the 
English as calico. • The Zamorins rose to great pow'er, extending their 
dominions, with the aid of the Moors or Moplas,' both south 'and 
cast j and the capital is described by the earliest Portuguese visitors as 
containing many magnificent buildings. The Moplas, m conspicuous 
in local history, are the descendants of Arab traders — 13 in number, 
according to their own traditlmis — ^who settled in the 9th century at 
Chdliam on the Beypur river. 

Calicut is celebrated as having been the first port in India visited 
by Europeans, the Portuguese adventurer Covilham having landed here 
about i486. In 1498, Vasco da Gama arrived at Calicut, but at the 
instigation of the Mopla traders he was inhospitably received by the 
Zamorin. In 1501, Pedralvores Cabral established a- factory, which 
was immediately afterwards destroyed by the Moplas, and the .whole 
colony of 50 persona massacred. Cabral bombarded the to:wn ; and 
in the following year Da Gama returned to complete the punishment, 
destroying all the shipping in the roadstead, and laying all the houses 
in ruins within range of his guns. In 1510, Albuquerque again attacked 
Calicut, burnt the Zamorin's palace, and v^ecked the town j but the 
natives, rallying in overwhelming force, drove him back to Co^in with 
great loss. Three yean later, the Zamorin made peace with the Porto- 
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guesej who at once erected a factory, the origin of the present establish- 
ment. The French settlement dates from 1723, since which year it 
has been three times in British possession. In 1S19 it was finally 
restored to the fVench, who still hold a few houses and the land 
adjoining. The Danish Government established a factory in 17 52. It 
n-as partially destroyed in 1784 ^d soon after incorporated in the 
British settlement. An unsuccessful attempt was made in 1793 to re- 
establish the claims of Denmark. The first British settlement dates 
from 1616] but it was not until the treaty of Serin^patam, in 179a, 
that the Company acquired any soveieign rights. Between those dates 
Calicut was often conspicuous in history. In 1695, Captain ICidd 
ravaged the port; and in 1766, when Haidar All invaded Malabdi', tlie 
Zamorin shut himself up in his ^lace and set fire to it, dying with 
his family in the flames. In 1773, and again in 1788, the town was 
pillaged by the Mysore armies. In 1790, the British troops occupied 
the town, holding it till the peace two years later. Since then it 
has been steadily advancing in trade and population ; and, with the 
exception of fanatical Mopla outbreaks, the public peace has been 
undisturbed. 

O ftllme rfl Point (the Callif^cmn iA Ptolemy). — A low promontory 
in Tanjore District, forming most southerly point of the Coro- 
mandel Coast, Madras Presidency. Lat. 10* 18' k., long. 79* 52' & 
The point ought not to be approached within 5]^ or 6 fathoms. A 
pagoda, called Calimere Pagoda, in lat. 10* aa' N., long. 79* 51' B., 
stands about a mile from the shore, and 5^ miles to the north-north- 
west of the southern extremity of the point. From this pagoda, the 
direction of the coast is about north ^ west to Negapatam ; distance, 37 
miles — all the land in this space is Unv and planted with cocoa-nut trees. 

Oalinga. — Ancient Dirision of India in Madras Presidency. — See 
Kalinoa. 

Calillgap&tam. — ^Town and port in Ganjdm District, Madras Presi- 
dency. — See Kaungapatam. 

OaUayl. — Seaport town, Madras President ^. — Set Kallavi. 

Ofrlventura {JInei-iatmgt or * Bird’s feather ’). — A group of rocks off 
tlie coast of Arakon, in. British forming two divisions bearing 

from each other north-west and south'east, and distant 5 or 6 miles. 
The north-west group (lat. 16* 55' n., long. 94" 15' 30* e.) consists of 
seven irregular black rocks, one of which resembles an old church with 
a mutilated spire. The south-east division consists of two high rocky 
islands covered with vegetation, and connected by a reef with 5 to 7 
fathoms of water upon it. About half-way between the islands there 
is a single rock, dry at low tide. 

Oamalapur. — Town in Bellary District, Madras Presidency.— .T m 
Kamalapuk. 
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Oambiy {Khamhhdt ), — Feudatory State within the Political Agency 
of Kaira, Bombay Presidency; lying at the head of the gulf of the 
same name in the western part of the Province of Gujaidt, between 
as* 9* and aa* 41* N. lat., and between ya* ao' and 73* 5’ e. long, 
Bounded on the north by the British District of KaSraj east by the 
lands of Borsad in Kaira, and FitUd belonging to Baroda ; south by 
the Gulf of Cambay ; and west by the S^barmati river, sepanating it 
from Ahmadib^d District. Area, 350 square miles, containing a towns 
and 83 villages; population (1881) 86,074, namely, 70,708 Hindus, 
13,417 Muhammadans, and 3949 'others.' The boundaries of the 
State are very irregular ; some villages belonging to the G^kwdr of 
Boioda and to the British Government are entirely surrounded by 
Cambay territory, while Cambay villages are found in Kaira District. 
The country is ^t and open, interspersed here and there, generally in 
the vicinity of the villages, with groves of fine trees, such as the mango, 
tamarind, banian or har^ niin^ and pipaL Ftom the position of the 
State between two large tidal rivers, the soil is so soaked with salt that 
^vate^ becomes brackish at a little distance below the surface, and in 
many places new wells have to be sunk every five years. Besides 
being brackish, Cambay weU water is unwholesome, oft^ causing 
painful boils when incautiously used. 

ToAvarda the north and west the soil is generally black, and well suited 
for the cultivation of wheat and cotton. To the east it is fit only for 
the growth of inferior sorts of grain, abundant crops of which are grown in 
favourable years. The cultivators are principally dependent on the mon' 
soon rains for the means of irrigation, there being but few wells. The 
supply of drinking water is chiefly drawn from ponds or reservoirs^ in which 
water is fovind throughout the greater part of the year. Near the city of 
Cambay skirting the shore of the gulf, and along the banks of the Mdhi 
and Sdbarmati rivers, stretch vast tracts of salt marsh land submerged at 
high spring-tides. Nodular Umestone 01 kankar mixed with sand and 
clay is found in large quantities from xo to 15 feet below the surface 
of the soil. Although not of the best quality, the lime obtained from 
this stone is used by the people the country for building and other 
purposes. There are no forests. Agricultural products consist -of the 
ordinary varieties of millet and pulse, rice, wheat, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, and a little opium. The cultivation of indigo has' of late 
years greatly fallen off. The chief wild animals* are the ni^{ (Bortax 
pictus), wild hog, and large herds of antelopes that feed on the short 
herbage on salt marsh lands near the sea-coast. During the c<^d 
weather every pond swarms with dude, teal, and snipe. 

The population consists of the various Hindu castes found throughout 
Guzerflt, including the wild tribes of Kolis and Wagris ; Muhammadans, 
Jains, and Fdrsis. The languages used are Gujarithl and Hindixsuini. 
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The chief articles of oianufacture are indigo, salt, cloth, carpets, 
embroidery, and carved cornelian^ which are imported from Ratanpur 
and other places in the Rdjpipla State. The chocolate-coloured stone 
is brought from Kilthiawdr; a^tes come from Kapadwanj and Sukal- 
tiith on the Narbadd (Nerbudda) river, and from Rdjkot in Kdthidwar. 
The total imports 1877-78, consisting chieAy of molasses, timber, 
claiiAed butter, grain, cornelians, metal, piece-goods, silk, cocoa^uts, 
and sugar were valued at ;^x3i,73o; and the exports of tobacco, 
wrought cornelians, and sundries, at ^90,017. In 1878, the shipping 
of the port of Cambay amounted in all to 566 vessels of a total burthen 
of 10,000 tons. Ships of more than 50 tons never visit Cambay. 
There are no made roads within the limits of the Cambay territory. 
The mode of transit into the interior is by native carts, camels, or 
pack-bullocks. For communication by water, except during the mon- 
soon months, boats of under 6 toi\s at ordinary tides, and under 50 
tons at spring tides, ply between Cambay and Bombay, Surat, Broach, 
Gogo, and other ports. The head of the gulf forms neither a safe 
nor commodious harbour, in consequence of the constant shifting of 
its bed from the force of the tides and the currents of the rivers M^hi 
and Sdbaimati. 

The name Cambay or Khambhdt is said to be derived from khAmhha 
or siambhaiirthj the pool of Mahddeva under the form of the pillar god. 
Cambay is mentioned by Masudi (9x3); but the prosperity of the dty 
is traditionally refened to the grant of its present site to a body of 
Brahmans in 997. During the iitir and xsth centuries, Cambay 
appears as one of the chief ports of the Anhelwdra kingdom ; and at 
the conquest of that kingdom by the Musalmdns in 1297, it is said to 
,have been one of the richest towns in India. 

According to Lieutenant Robertson^sArfj^^/m/iVamrf/ve^ Cambay, 
the Fdrafs of Gujaxdt sailed from Persia about the end of the 7th or 
beginning of the 8th century. A great number of their ships foundered 
in a storm, and only a few arrived at S^am, about 70 miles south 
of Surat. They obtained permission to land after some difficulty, and 
on certain conditions ; the chief of winch were — that they should speak 
the Guzerdtbf language, and atetain from beef. The Fdrsis remained 
for many years in the vicinity of Sejam, pursuing a coasting trade j but 
eventually they spread over the neighbouring Districts, and became so 
numerous at Cambay that they outnumbered the original inhabitants 
and took possession of the town. After a short period, however, they 
were driven out with great slaughter by the Hindus, who held the 
territory until conquered by the Muhammadans in 1297. 

In the 15th century, with the growing wealth and power of the Gujardt 
kingdom, Cambay regained its former prosperity, and at the beginning of 
the 1 6th century formed one of the chief centres of commerce in India. 
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During the time of the Muhammadan ICings of Gujarat, Cambay was 
in a most flourishing condition. I^ge vesseU unloaded thdr cargoes 
at Gogo, whence they were sent in small craft to Cambay. The 
l^assoge between the two porta was so quick as to become proverbial. 
The founder of the present family of Cambay rulers was Momin Khin, 
the last but one of the Muhammadan governors of GuzerdL While 
he held the office of Governor, bis son-in-law, Nisdm Khdn, had charge 
of Cambay. On Momin Khdn’s death in 1743, his son Muftukh^ 
Khdn basely compassed the death of Niz^m and assumed the 

government of Ciunbay. The Msrdthi leaders had already partitioned 
Gujardt; but Muftuld^ Khdn successfully rented the daims of the 
Feshwi to tribute, until, by the tr^ty of Bassein, Cambay was ceded to 
the British Government. The principal item of this disputed tribute 
consisted of a nominal half-share in the sea and land customs, deduct- 
ing cost of collection. The British Government found much difficulty 
in inducing the Nawdb to revise the complicated and onerous tariff 
of sea customs, which tvas highly injurious to trade; but, in 1856, an 
arrangement was made by which the methods of collection are assimi- 
lated to those obtaining in civilised countries. ' 

The ruler is a Muhammadan of the Shii sect. His position is 
that of a feudatory of the British Government. He has received a 
soiiad, guaranteeing any succession to his State timt may be legitimate 
according to Muhammadan law. He has flrstclass jurisdiction, having 
power to try for capital offences any persons except European Britidi sub- 
jects, and is entitled to a salute of x i guns. TVibute is paid to the British 
Government of ;^aS95 in cash, exclusive of collections on account of 
customs and excise. The militate force consists of aoo cavalry and 
900 foot, for the most part undisciplined. The police of the State 
number 337. The annual gross revenue in i88o^x, inclusive of transit 
duties on oil goods, Indian and foreign, was estimated at £A»i 6 ji. 
Public instruction is conducted by s public and 38 private indigenous 
schools, with 391 pupils in the former, and 753 in the latter. 

Being within the influence of the sea-breezes, the climate of Cambay . 
is generally milder and more equable than that of the interior of' 
Gujardt. The most prevalent diseases are fever and dysentery.. Tlie 
average yearly rainfall is returned at 39*30 inches. 

Oambay (ICMamM 4 /).^Chk{ town io the Native State of Cambay, 
Province of Gujardt, Bombay President ^ ; situated at. the head of the 
Gulf of Cambay, on the north of flie estuary of, the tivpr Mihi. Lat. 
83* r8' long. 73* 40' e. Distant 53 miles south of Ahmaddbdd, 

and 303 miles west of Mhau (Mhow). Population (1881) 36,007, 
namely, 35,314 Hindus, 8038 Muhammadans, 3535 Jains, 8 Christians, 
1 19 Pdrsts, and 3 ‘others.* The city was originally surrounded by a- 
brlck wall perforated for musketry, flanked with irregular towera without 
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fosse ot esplenade ; but the works are now out of repair, and few of the 
guns mounted are serviceable. Only portions of the wall remain, en- 
closing a circumference of not more than 3 miles. The palace of the 
Nawib is in good repair, but built in an inferior style of architecture. 
The Jami Mosjid was erected in 1335 aJ)., in the time of Muhammad 
Shih; the pilhrs in the interior were taken from desecrated Jain 
temples, and, though arranged without much attention to architectural 
effect, give die mosque a picturesque appearance. Many ruins still 
attest the former wealth of Camlmy. It is mentioned, under the name 
of Cambaet, as a place of great trade by Marco Polo {cite. 1293), and 
by his countryman and contemporary, Marino Sanudo, as one of the 
two great trading ports of India (C^mbeth). 

The commercial decline of this once flourishing mart is due in 
great measure to the silting up <A the gulf, and to the 'bore* or 
rushing tide in the north of the gulf, and at the entrances of the 
Mdhi and Sdharmati (Savamamati) rivers. High spring -tides rise 
and fall os much as 33 feet, and the current runs at a velocity of from 
6 to 7 knots an hour. In ordinary springs the rise and fall is 35 feet, 
and the current 4^ to 6 knots. Great damage is thus frequently 
caused to shipping, the more as the average depth of the channel 
is only from 4 to 6 fathoms; and the hazard is greatly increased by 
the constantly-shiffing shoals, caused by the frequent inundation of the 
rivers. Cambay is celebrated fm* the manufacture of agate, cornelian, 
and onyx ornaments. The cornelians come chiefly from mines in the 
vicinity of Ratanpur, in the Native State of Riljpiplo, Rewd Kdntha. 
The prepamtion of the stones was thus described in zSai by Mr. J, 
Willoughby, Assistant to the Resident at Snroda : 'The Bhils, who are 
the miners, commence their operations about September and leave off 
in April, when they commence burning the cornelians. The operation 
of burning is performed by digging a hole one yard square, in which are 
placed earthen pots filled with the cornelians, which to facilitate the 
process have for some time previous been exposed to the sun. The 
bottoms of the pots are taken ou^ and a layer of about 6 or 7 inches 
of cow or goat dung, strewed above and below them, is set on fire, 
which, when consumed, has renckred the stones ready for the Cambay 
merchants.* The three xnindpal colours of the cornelians are red, 
white, and yellow, the first of which is considered the moat valuable, 

Oambay Gulf (or Gulf of Cmnbay), — The strip of sea which 
separates the Peninsula of Kdthidwdr from the northern Bombay coast. 
The gulf was in ancient times a great resort of commerce, much 
frequented by Arab mariners. Surat lies at the eastern point of its 
mouth j the Portuguese settlement of Dn; at the western mouth, and 
Camday Town at its northern extremity. The gulf receives the two 
great rivers, the Tdpti and Narbadd (Nerbudda), on its eastern side; 
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the Mdhi and Sdbarmati (Savarnamati) on the north, and several small 
rivers from Kdthi^wdr on the west. 0 »*ing to the causes mentioned under 
Cambay Town, the gulf is silting and is now resorted to only by 
small craft. The once famous harbours (Surat and Sroach, which see 
separately) around its coast have ceased to be used by foreign commerce. 

Oamel’s Hump ( Wavotimullay of In^nn Mountain peok 

in the Calicut tdluk^ Malabdr District Madras Presidency, Height, 
7677 feet above the sea. Situated 26 miles north-east of Client, in lat. 
Ti" 36' and long. 76* 10' e. 

Oampbellpur. — Small cantonment in Attock AiAr//, R£wnl Find! 
District, Punjab. Lat. 33" 47' n., long. 73* 23' £. Occupied by a 
regiment of European cavalry. Known to the natives by the name of 
Kamalpur, derived from the tomb of Kamal Shdh, a Sayyid, which 
stands in the village, and is an object of religious venation among 
the people of the neighbourhood. Population (1881) 1467, namely, 
Hindus, 775; Sikhs, 33; Jains, 3; Muhammadans, 455; and ‘others,* 

3 X 3 . 

Ciuai'&t, North. — District of Bombay Presidency . — See Kauara. 

Oinora, South. — District of Madras Presidency.— Kamara. 

Oaadahar.— Town in Afghanistan . — &e Kandahar. 

Oannanore {KamUr or Kannandr^ ‘Kannan's Town '}.— Town and 
port in Malabdr District, Madras Presidency. Lat 11* 51' la" N., 
long. 75* 34' 44" £•) population (x882) 36,386, namely, 10,656 
Hindus, 11,617 Muhammadans, and 4087 Chrisdans; municipal 
income in i88o-*8x, ;£3658, of which was allotted for sanitary 

purposes •, incidence of taxation, about xo^d. per head. The birth-rate 
in i88o-8i was a6, the death-rate 18*7 per 1000 of municipal popu- 
lation. Being the heod-quartera of the Chirraknl Cannanore 

contains the usual public offices, magisterial and judicial, jail, dis- 
pensary, schools, etc. j and it has also a custom house and marine 
establishment. The value of the sea-going trade during 1880-81 was 
— imports, ;^aofl, 051 ; exports, ;^io3,o5o. 

But the chief importance Cannanore arises from its position ' 
as a military cantonment. It is the head-quarters of the Malabar 
and Ktoara force, being the station of a general of division, with 
his staff, and is garrisoned by x European and x Native regiment 
of infantry. The cantonment is spacious, and intersected by good 
roads, with two parade grounds, ordnance dep6t, brigade and com- 
missariat offices, etc. It lies to the north-east of the fort, a triangular 
building covering a rocky point which juts out into the sea. Across the 
bay lies the Mo^a (Mdppilla) quarter of Cannanore, where the descen- 
dants of the old Arab sea-kiogs of Cannanore reside, the town being 
otherwise remarkable for the number of its mosques, two of which are of 
special fame. Within its limits stands the fishing village of Th&i,.witli a 
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Koman Catholic chapel, once a Portuguese factory. The cantonment 
wna made a municipality in X867, and in xSya the town proper was 
brought under the Toums Improvement Act. Anglican, German, and 
Homan Catholic missions are established here, with schools attached. 
The average annual rainfall is 97 inches. 

Cannanore was, according to the legend of the partition of his 
dominions by Cheraman Ferum^ included in the kingdom of the 
Chirrakal Rij^, to whom the Mopla (Mdppilla) sea-kings (AH 
Rdj^) owned suzerainty, more or less nominal, down to the time of 
Haidar AH's invasion of Malabdr. In 1498, Vasco da Gama touched 
here, and, being well received, a colony was planted. Seven years 
later Vasco da Gama erected a factory. In 1656, the Dutch effected a 
settlement, for the protection which they built the present fort, whicli 
they occupied till 1766, when it fell into the hands of the Mysore troops, 
in 1784, Cannanore was captured by the British, and the reigning 
l^incess became tributary to the East India Company. Seven years 
later, it was again taken ; and since that date has remained in British 
hands as the chief military station on the Malabdr coast, under the 
Madras Presidency. 

Oanning, Port. — River port on the MatU river, Bengal.— P ort 
Canning. 

Oaroffola. — -Town and river ghdi la Pumiah District, Bengal. — Set 
Karagola. 

Oardamoxh Hills. — Range of hills in Ttavancore State, Madras 
Presidency, lying between 9” and 10* 4' n. lat., and between 76* 52' 
and 77” 17' s. long. Average height, from aooo to 4000 feet above the 
sea. The hills are divided roughly into the *Maigari Alum’ and 
'Kunni Alum 'groups, both very sparsely populated, and unhealthy. 
The Kunni Alum, though at a lower average elevation, lies within the 
influence of the sea-brees^ and enjoys, therefore, a rather better climate 
than the Margari Alum. The cardamoms collected on these hills 
amount annually to about 60 tons, valued at ;^3o,ooo ; they thrive best 
at an elevation of 3000 feet With the exception of a few small coffee 
estates on the southern slopes, the hills possess no other economic 
value. 

Ocunatio. — Geographical Division of Madras Presidency.— Kar- 

NATIC. 

Oaabmere. — Native State on the north-east frontier of the Punjab.— 
See Kashmir. 

Oasaergode {Rdsafagedu). — in South Kanara District, 
Madras Presidency. Area, 1033 square miles, containing 343 villages. 
Houses, 45,287. Population (1881) 243,881, namely, 120,857 males 
and 133,034 females. Land revenue, ^^34,367 ; i civil and a criminal 
courts. 
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OaBsergode (A:dr<7^<^M/<Kang&rcote^ofthe To 1 ^at-aUMdjmmn\ 
—Town in South K 4 nara District, Madras Presidency ; situated on the 
Chandragiri river, in lat. ia“ 29" 50" n., and long. 75’ 2" 10" e. \ popu- 
lation (1873) 6416 j number of houses, 1178. No later population 
statistics are available to me, as the town has now less than five 
thousand inhabitants. The southernmost post of the ancient Tuluva 
kingdom, with an ancient fort of the llckerl kings. 

Oauvery {KAveri; the of the Greek geographer Ptolemy}.— 

A great river of Southern India, iamous alike for its traditional sanctity, 
its picturesque scenery, and its utility for irrigation. Bising on the 
Brahmdgiri, a hill in Coorg, high up amid the Western Gh&ta, in I8* 
9 $' K , lat and 75° 34' e. long., it flows with a generally south-east 
direction across the plateau of Mysore, and finally pours itself into the 
3 ay of Bengal, through two princijxd mouths in the Madras District of 
Tanjorej total length, about 475 miles; estimated area of drainage 
basin, 38,000 square miles. It is known to devout Hirkdus as Dakshin 
Gan^ or the Ganges of the Soudi, and the whole of its course is holy 
ground. According to- the legend preserved in the Agn^a and Skdttda 
Purdnas^ there was once boro upon earth a girl named Vishnumay^ or 
Loptfmudrd, the daughter of Brahma; but her divine father permitted 
her to be regarded as the child of a mortal, called KAvera-mtini. In 
order to obtain beatitude for her adoptive father, she resolved to 
become a river whose waters should purify from all sin. Hence it is 
that even the holy Gangi resorts underground, once in the year, to the 
source of the Cauvery, to purge herself from the' pollution contracted 
from the crowd of sinners who have bathed in her waters. At Tala 
Kdveri, where the tlvec rises, and at Bhdganwndala, where it receives its 
first tributary, stand ancient temples annually frequented by crowds of' 
pilgrims in month of TuMm^ (October-November). 

The course of the Cauvery in Cooig is tortuous. Its bed is rocky ; 
its banks ore high and covered with luxuriant .vegetation. In the dry 
season it is fordable almost anywhere, but during the rains it swells Into 
a torrent 30 or 30 feet deep. In this portion of its course it is joined 
by many tributaries — the Kakdbe, Kadaniir, Kumm^hple^ Mutblre- 
mutta, Chikka-hole, and Suvarnavati or Hdrfngi. Near the firontiert at 
the station of PVaserpet, it is spanned by a magnificent stbne bridge, 

5 x6 feet in length. On entering Mysore, the Cauvery passed through a 
narrow gorge, but presently widens to an average bi^tb of from 300 
to 400 yards. Its bed continues rocky, so as to forbid all navigation ; 
but its banks are here bordered wirii a rich strip of r^et cultivatioo; In 
its course: through Mysore, the channel is intetrupted by, no less than 
twelve anicuts or dams for the puipose of irrigation, ]^m the most 
important of these, known as the Madadkatte, an artificial channel is 
led off 73 miles in length, which irrigates an area of about lOjOoo acres,, ,, 
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with a revenue of 7000, and ultimately brings a water-supply into the 
town of Mysore. In this portion of its course it forms the two islands 
of SERmoApATAM and Sivasamooram, which vie in sanctity with the 
island of Srirangau lower down in Trichinopoli District. 

Endosing the island of Sivasomddram are the celebrated falls of the 
Cauvery, unrivalled for romantic beauty. The river here branches 
into two channels, each of which mokes a descent of about 200 feet in 
a succession of rapids and broken cascades. The scene has been 
rendered accessible to visitors by the private munificence of a native of 
Mysore, who ha.s constructed two stone bridges of rude but solid 
workmanship to connect the island with either bank. More than one 
tragic story of former days has gathered round this picturesque spot. 
The Mysore tributaries of the Cauvery are the Hemavati, Lakahrnan- 
tirtha, Lokapivani, Shimalia, Arka^ti, and Suvamavati, or Honnu-hole» 
After entering the territory of Madras, it forms the boundary between 
the two Districts of Coimbatore and Salem for a considerable distance, 
until it strikes into Trichinopoli District. Sweeping past Uie historic 
rock of Trichinopoli, it breaks at the island of Siftangam into two 
channels, which enclose between them the delta of Tonjore, the garden 
of Southern India. The more northerly of these channels is called the 
COLEROON (Kolidam) ; that which continues the course of the river 
towards the east preserves the name of the Cauvery. On the seaward 
face of the delta are the open roadsteads of Tmnquebar, Negapatam, 
and French Kdrikol. 

The only navigation on any portion of the Cauvery is carried 
on in boats of basket-work. In Madras the chief tributaries are the 
Bhav^ni, Noyel, and Amvavati. At Erode the river is crossed by the 
main line of the Madras Railway, by means of an iron-girder bridge, 
1536 feet long with 73 spans, on piers sunk into the solid rock. The 
total cost of this structure was ;^4o,ooo. 

Althou|^ the water of the Cauvery is utilized for agriculture in Mysore 
and also in Coimbatore District, it is in the delta that its real value for 
irrigation becomes conspicuous. At Srfrangam, just above the point of 
bifurcation, the flood discharge is estimated at 473,000 feet per second. 
The problem of utilizing'this storehouse of agricultural wealth was first 
grappled with by a prehistoric Hindu king^ who constructed a massive 
dam of unhewn stone, 1080 feet long and from 40 to 60 feet brood, 
across the stream of the Cauvery proper. This dam, which is supposed 
to date back to the 4th century is still in excellent repair, and has 
supplied a typical model to our own engineers. When the British first 
came into possession of Tanjore District, in 1801, it was found that the 
great volume of the water-supply was then passing unused down the 
Coleroon, which is mainly a drainage channel; while the Cauvery 
proper was gradually silting up, and the irrigating channels that take 
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off from it were becoming dry. The object of the engineering works 
that have been since conatracted is to redress this unequal tendency, 
and to compel either channel to carry the maximum of water that can 
be put to good use. The chief modem work is the dim or anicut 
across the Coleroon, constructed by ^r Arthur Cotton between 1836 
and 1838. This dam is 3250 feet long, broken by islands into three 
sections. The body is of brick, capped with cut stone. Its thickness 
is 6 feet, supported in the rear by an apron of masonry, ai feet broad. 
By means an elaborate system of self-acting sluices, which have been 
constructed in subsequent years, the discharge of the two rivers has 
now been so accurately regulated that neither is being choked with silt, 
while the surplus water-supply of both is made available for irrigation 
through a countless number of distributaries. The area already irrigated 
from this source in z88o in the dwee Districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoli, 
and South Arcot, was 814,366 acres, yidding a revenue of ;^357,o76. 

Oawnpur (correctly, Kdnhpui), — District in the Lieutenant - 
Governoiship of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 25* 56* 
15* and 96* 57' n. lat, and between 79* 34' 45' and 80* 38' e. long. \ 
area, 2370 square milesj population in 1881, 1,181,396 souls. Cawnpur 
is the westernmost District of the Allahdbdd Division j bounded on the 
north-east by the Ganges, on the west by Fanikhdbdd and Etiwah, on 
the south-west by the Jumna (Jamund), and on the east 1 ^ Patehpur. 
The administrative head-quarters are at Cawnpur Citv, 

Physical A^/s , — The District Cawnpur forms part of the Dolb, 

or great alluvial plain between the Ganges and the Jumna i and It does 
not materially differ in its general features from other portions of that 
monotonous tract. It consists for the most part of a level- pbteau, 
only varied by the courses of the minor streams whose waters swell the 
great boundary rivers, the Gauges and Jumna, and by the steep ravines 
which channel the friable soil of the plain. The country has a slight 
general slope towards the south-west, and all the river channels trend 
in that direction. It is divided into four main sections by the streams 
which' collect and cany away the surface drainage. The Isan cuts off a 
small angle to the norh, joining the Ganges shoidy after its entry within 
the limits of Cawnpur ; next come the Fdndu and the Rind, which traverse 
the midland portion of the District from end to end s while to the e:ttreme 
south, the Sengur falls into the Jumna, and encloses between itself 
and the main stream a triangular wedge of land. The banks of the 
two last-named rivers are marked by extensive ravines of great .depth, 
which ramify in every direction from the central gorge. , Their soil is 
almost entirely uncultivable, and they have a wild and. desolate appear- 
ance, contmsting strongly with the rich and peaceful aspect of the 
cultivated country above. > - . - 

The Ganges and Jumna are navigable throughout Cawnpur District 
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during' the rain^ for boats of large burthen, but the frequent shallows in 
the dry season close navigation to all but small boats. The smaller 
rivers sure dry or nearly so, except in the rains, or when surplus canal 
water is discharged into them. In the rains they are crossed by rude 
boats, or by rafts made of a doaen inverted large earthen pots bearing 
a pla^rm of hurdle work. Until 1875, the Ganges at Cawnpur was 
crossed by a pontoon bridge, which on the completion of the Oudh and 
Kohilkhand railway bridge was removed to Kalpi. The Jumna is 
crossed by a bridge of boats, which gives place to a ferry during the 
monsoon. There are from forty to iifty ferries in the District j but 
except those over the Ganges, ^ey are only maintained during the 
rainy montha 

The clay of the upland plain is naturally dry and thirsty, but it 
has been converted into a prosperous agricultural region by the 
waters of the Ganges Canal. No fewer than four branches of that 
great engineering work enter the District of Cawnpur at different points ; 
while minor distributaries run from these in every direction over the 
surrounding fields. The plain, is nmv one of the most flourishing 
portions of the Dodb, and only an occasional strip of lisar, whitened 
by the efflorescence known os fth, breaks the general prospect of 
cultivated fields. No lake of any sise exists in the District, but 
there ore several /Aiis or swamps, and a few small patches of water 
are formed by the overflow of the canal. A peculiar feature in -pargand 
Sikandra is a long drainage line known as /A $7 Sonau, which stretches 
right across the pat^gand into pargoftd Slrognipur, where its channel 
deepens into a regular watercourse. As its windings follow those of 
the Jumna, from which it is distant about t>vo miles, it mny be an 
ancient bed of that river, but no tradition exists to support this theory. 
After the rains, the lower levels am occupied by shallow ponds, particu* 
larly where irrigation trenches connected with the Ganges Canal intersect 
the natural lines of drainage, thus producing a temporary dam; but the 
pools which collect under these circumstances are soon drained dry by 
the cultivators to >vater their Adds. Groves of tamarind and waAud 
nol uncommonly overshadow the village temples or the more ambitious 
mosques. There is no forest land, but here and there tracts of waste 
land are covered with dhdA jungle (Butea fnmdosa), which, however, 
is fast disappearing before the extension of cultivation. The fauna of 
the District includes leopards, wolves, niigdi, anteloi>c, deer, foxes, wild 
h(^ and jackals j partridges, peafowl, and sand-grouse abound, while 
waterfowl are common in the low-lying marshy flats. 

Mistory, — ^The District of Cawnpur is an administrative creation of 
British rule, not dating further back than the latter half of the last 
century. Under the Muhammadan system its various pargands were 
distributed between the Svhahs of Allnh^bdd and Agra, and its early 
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history, so fai as knoffn, is identical with that of the surrounding 
Districts. The Dodb was conquered by Shdhb<ud-dln Ghoii in 3194 
a.d. j and it remained a fief of the various dynasties at Delhi until the 
establishment of the Mughal power in the i^th century. Bdbar sub< 
dued the country in 1599; and it became at a somewhat later date 
the chief scene of the protracted struggle between his son Hurodydn 
and the Fathon Governor of Bengal, Shet Shih. One or two mosques 
and other public buildings in the smaller towns still bear witness to the 
rule of Aurangzeb j but comparatively few traces of the family of Bdbar 
now remain scattered through the District, as it contained hardly any 
towns of importance during the palmy epoch of the Mughols. On the 
decline of the Delhi Empire, the country about Cawnpur, with the 
remainder of the Doib, was overrun by the Mardthds in 1736. It con* 
tinned in their hands till 1747, when it was recovered by Safdar Jang, the 
Nawdb Wazir of Oudh. 

The city of Cawnpur was not founded till after our victories of 
Buxar and Kora in i7fi4''65, when the Nawib Wazir Shuja-ud-dauld 
agreed to pay a tribute of 50 likhs of rupees, and to permit the estab- 
lishment of two cantonments for British troops within his dominions, 
one at Cawnpur and the other at Fatehgarh. The troops were at first 
stationed at Bilgrdm, but were removed to Cawnpur in 1778. A city 
soon sprang up around the military lines, adorned With mony handsome 
mosques and other buildings, but bearing its recent origin somewhat 
obtrusively upon its face, By the treaty of i8ox, the Nawib Wasir 
ceded to the Bridsh the whole lower Dodb, together with other territory, 
in commutation of the stipulated tribute which e^erience had shown 
to be in a perpetual condition of arrears. A District of Cawnpur was 
immediately organized, with much more extensive boundaries than 
those which at present limit it^ and embracing certain fftrgatiifs now 
transferred, by the necessity for more at^ve and energetic administra- 
tion, to EtiEwflh, FarukhAbdd, and Fatehpur. Our early officios found 
the country suFering heavily from the fiscal exactions of its native 
rulers j and the first step needful for the re-csablishment of agricultural, 
prosperity was a reduction of the lend revenue. A senes of reduced 
settlements were effected at various dates in the early part of the present 
century, and the District began rapidly to revive under the firm and 
peaceful rule of its new masters. . 1 - ^ 

No event in the modern annals of Cawnpur calls for special notice 
until the unhappy incidents of the Mutiny of 1857. The p^ which 
the city bore in that great struggle is a matter of imperial rather 
than of local history. Although we never lost possession of Cawnpur 
District for more than a few days during the whole rebellion, 
yet we had to maintain a continuous contest, with the insurgents 
from May to December 1857. Biji Rdo, the last- of the Peshwds, 
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hod taken up his residence, in exile, at the picturesque little town 
of BithUr on the Ganges, in this District. On the PeshwA’s death his 
adopted son, Dimdhu Panth, was not permitted to assume the titles 
of his father. As <Nana Sahib* his name has since become familiar 
upon every lip. Shortly after the outbreak at Meerut, this disaffected 
jMince was placed in chaige of the treasury at Cawnpur. Early in June 
it was thought desirable to entrench the barracks, and all Etiropeans 
were brought within the entrenchment. On the 6 th of June, the snd 
Cavalry and ist Native Infantry rose in revolt, seired the treasury, broke 
open the jail, and burnt the public offices. They then mardied out 
one stage on the road to Delhi, and were joined by the 54 ^ 

Begiments. The NdnA immediately went out to dieir camp, and per- 
suaded them, by promises of pillage, to return. He next attacked the 
entrenched Europeans with a brisk cannonade, kept up for three weeks. 

The strength of the gatrisou within the entrenchments will never be 
known, but it has been estimated at between 750 and 1000, including 
persons of every rank and colour, sex and age — about 400 males bring 
able to bear arms. The siege t^led from the beleaguered a display 
of heroism unsurpassed in history. Under an almost vertical sun, 
with the thermometer at between loo* and 1*0’ E, the little band 
fought with dogged valour behind their wretched bulwarks, their ^es 
sore with dust and glare, and their tiands blistered with the heated gun- 
barrels. Three assaults by the rebels were defeated, but at great loss 
of life to the defenders. Many died from sunstroke, and women and 
children were struck down by bullets os well as fighting men. 

By the a 6 th of June, the position of the besieged became untenable, 
and they capitulated on a sworn promise of protection. The NdnA 
agreed to send them to AllahAbA^ and next day they marched out to 
the Satichaura gA<U or landing-pUuK and got into the boats j but before 
they could push off, they were fired on from all sides. Two boats only 
got under weigh, one of which was at once swamped by a round 
shotj the other went down the river under fire from both banks, and 
most of the Europeans were killed. A few escaped for a while to 
Shiordjpur, where some were captured, and the remainder massacred, 
except four. The soldiers in the boats were mostly shot upon the spot j 
the women and children were corned off to tire Savida Rothi, where 
they were all cut to pieces, by dre Ndni’s orders, at the first sound of 
Havelock’s guns outside Cawnpur. About 900 hundred bodies were 
taken out of the well into which tb^ were thrown, where the well-known 
Memorial now stands. 

General Havelock fought the battles of Aung and the Fdndu 
Nadf on the 15th of July, and next day took Cawnpur by storm. 
The 17th and i8th were devoted to the recovery of the city, and the 
jpth to the destruction of Bithdr and the Ndod's ^ralaces. Two or 
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three unsuccessful attempts to cr(»s into Oudh \rcre hazarded, but no 
actual advance was made until die arrival of reinforcements under 
General Outmm towards the end of August. Lord Clyde^s column 
jiassed through to the relief of Lucknotw on the igth of October, and 
Colonel Greathed followed a week later. In November, the Gwalior 
mutineers crossed the Jumna, end, being joined by a large force of Oudh 
rebels, attacked Cawnpur on the syth, and obtained possession of the 
city, which they held till Lord Clyde marched in the next evening. On 
the 6th of December, Lord Clyde routed them with great loss, and took 
all their guns. General Walpole then led a column through the country 
towns, restoring order in Akbarpur, RasiiUbdd, and Derdpur. The 
District was not completely pacified dll after the fall of K^pi in May 
1858 \ but that event rendered its reorganization easy, and when Piroz 
Shdh fled through it in December 1858, his passage caused no 
disturbance. 

Jh)pulathtt. — Cawnpur is one of the Districts where agriculture and 
population have almost reached dimr utmost limit, and there is a 
tendency to emigration towards other parts of the country, where 
employment is more easily obtain^. In 1853, the total population 
was returned at i|i74i5S6 persona. In 1865, it had risen to 1,193,836 \ 
but in 187a, with a slight decrerme of area, the number was ascertained 
to be 1,156,055. The last Census, in 1881, taken upon an area 
of 3370 square miles (or 34 square miles in excess of the area returned 
in 1873), disclosed a total population of z,z8r,396 person^ distributed 
among 1970 villages or tovriis, and inhabiting an aggregate of 861,173 
houses. . These figures yield the following averages:' — Persons per 
square mile, 498*4 \ villog/ss pet square mile, *8 \ houses per square 
mile, 84*8 ; persons per village, 600; persons per house, 5*8. Classified 
according to sex, there were — ^males^ 638,891 ; females, 553,505 ; prO' 
portion of males, 53*3 per cent. As regards religious distinction^ 
Cawnpur is more essentially Hindu than the neighbouring Districts. 
In 1881, the Census returned the Hindus at 1,084,964, or 91*9 per cent, 
of the population ; Muhammadans numbered 93,073, or 7*8 per cent. ; 
Christiana, 3300; Jains, 1x4; Jews, 33; Fdrsis, 16; and Sikhs, 6. 
Among the Hindu population, the Brdhmans rank first, in numbers as 
in caste, with a total of 181,334 persons. The Rdjputs were returned 
at 91,733 persons. These two castes form the chief land-holding 
bodies in the District. The Eaniyis had 38,489 members, engaged, as 
usual, in commercial pursuits. Of. the inferior castes, the Chdmam 
(129,713) were the most numerous; most of them ore labourers in the 
poorest condition. Next come the Abfis (117,090), Kurmis (55,437)i 
Kachhfa (48,473), Gadari6s (43,507), Korls ( 4 ir 547 )> Lodhda (43,185), 
Telfs (37,769), and Ndis (35,845). Amongst Muaplmdn tribe^ the 
Shaikhs are the most important. 
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With regard to the occupations of the people, the Census Report 
classihes the male population into the following six main diviuons: 
— (i) Professional class, including Government officials, military, 
and the learned professions, 17,506; (3) domestic servants, hotel 
and lodging-house keeiiers, etc., 4044; (3) commercial class, includ- 
ing merchants, traders, carriers, etc., x5,6ix; (4) agricultural and 
pastoral class, including gardener^ 377,375; (s) manufiicturin^ artisan, 
and other industrial classes, 84,913; (6) indefinite and non-produc- 
tive (comprising 36,451 labourers, 8 men of rank and property, and 
199,983 unsiiecified, including childien}, 239,443. 

The village organization is of the same general type which is 
common throughout the Lower Dodb. First comes the body of land- 
owners, generally Rdjputs or Brdhmans; below them rank the 
old hereditary cultivators, who possess rights of occupancy, and are 
often descendants or clansmen of former landowners; third in social 
importance ate the Baniyds, shopkeepers, and petty bankers ; the fourth 
stratum consists of tenants-at-will, who till the land for .a bare subsist- 
ence; while the lowest class of all is composed of the artisans and 
labourers, indispensable to the naUve system, such as the barber, the 
potter, the washerman, the tanner, the scavenger, and the wate^carrier. 

The District contained in 1881 four towns with upwards of 5000 
inhabitants, namely, Cawnpur Ci^ (including cantonments), 151,444; 
Bithiir, 6685; Bilhaur, 5589; and Akbarpur, 5r3r. These figures 
show an urban population of 169,149 persons, leaving 1,013,147 for the 
rural populaUon. The greater part of the inhabitants are scattered over 
the face of the country in small vilUges. Of the total of 1970 villages 
ond towns, 530 contained less thmx 900 inhabitants, 785 from , aoo to 
500, 394 from 500 to 1000, 904 from zooo to aooo, and 61 up^vards 
of 3000 inhabitants. The male adult agricultural population was 
returned at 375,494, or a3'33 per cent, of the total population, 11,555 
being returned as landholders, 910,368 as cultivators, 1539 as estate 
officers, and 53,039 as agricultural labourers. 

As regards (he condition of the people, the Settlement Officer has 
come to the conclusion that though a certain proportion of the agri- 
cultural class, such as Chamfirs and many Muhammadans, live barely 
above starvation-point, yet the cultivating population as a whole are 
fairly well off. The extension of irrigation and the rise in the prices 
of produce has placed the industrial classes above want; while the 
increased demand for labour has given a greater fixity to the daily 
income^ small as it is, of the labouring class. Careful calculations by 
the Settlement Officer show that a Cham^, with a five-acre holding, 
ought to make a profit of i38> per annum; a Kachhi (market- 
gardener), with an eight-acre holding, a profit of ;^9, is. per annum; 
and a Kurmf, with fifteen acres, a profit of £ 1 ^^ ns. per annum. In 
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this calculation, the profit includes the lyages of the cultivator, and the 
labour of his mfe and family. 

Agriadture.—TYie system of tillage in Cawnpur is that common to 
the whole Dodb. There are two main agricultural seasons, the kharlf, 
or autumn harvest, and the rahi, or spring harvest The kharlf cto^ 
ore sown after the first rain in Jun^ and include rice, maize, 
cotton, indigo, etc. Most of these staples are reaped in October, 
but the early rice is harvested in September, while cotton is not ready 
for picking until February. The rahi crops are sown in October 
or November, and reaped in March or April j they consist cluefly of 
wheat, barley, oats, peas, and pulses. Manure is used, where it can be 
obtained, for both harvests, and land is allowed to lie fallow whenever 
the cultivator can afford it. Spring and autumn crops are not often 
taken off the same land ; but sometimes a crop of early rice is reaped in 
September, and a second crop some other kind is put into the ground 
in the following month. The staple product of the District is wheat, 
but the cultivation of cotton has received a great impetus since the 
American war. Among the minor crops are oil-seeds, opium, spices, 
tobacco, and potatoes. Sugar-cane is extensively grown on the better 
soils, and indigo is specially cultivated for the sake of the seed, 
which is exported in large quantities to Behar. The various branches 
of the Ganges Canal afford abundant opportunities for in’i|ption, and 
the shallow ponds which collect after the rains arc used by the villagers 
for the same purpose. In farganAs Rasdldb^d and Shiordjpur a succes- 
sion of swampy bottoms, the former bed of a considerable stream, rims 
in an irregular line across the country for about 85 miles ; the water left 
in them after the rainy season is employed to irrigate the spring crops, 
while rice is grown in their moist basins after the surface has been thus 
partially drained. 

Of the District area of 8370 square miles, 7363*9 square miles were 
returned os under cultlvalion in 1882-83, 353*6 square miles as cultiv- 
able, and 64a square miles as cultivable waste; while 10 square miles 
were revenue-free or otlierwise unassessed. The area under the 
different crops in 1883-83 (inciting land twice cropped) was thus 
distributed — kharif 481,208 acres, and rabl^ 453,885 acres. Of 
the hharif crop, joAr occupied 191,987 acres ; b&jrai 33,077 acres; 
mtuze, 37,837 acres; cotton, 104,475 acres; sugar-cane, 6233 acres; 
and indigo, 59,100. Of the crops, wheat took up 58,850 acres; 
wheat and barley, 33,8x1 acres; wheat and. gram, 28,143; barley, 

1 8,805 eczes ; barley and gram, 363,163 acres ; knd gram, 51,337. ' 

Cawnpur District has always had.a reputation for poverty. Densely 
populated, and with a laige, proportion of industrious Kac^hf, Kurnl, 
and Lodhd cultivators ; having ample faeftiries fox irrigation over at least , 
two-thirds of its area, with free commumcarion In every direction, there 
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has been little room left for increase of cultivation and enhanced pro- 
sperity since this part of Oudh passed under British rule. Some 
advance has undoubtedly been made within the last forty years, mainly 
through the enhanced prices for all kinds of agricultural produce. 

In the northern pat^afufs, jo&r and wheat are grown in large propor- 
tions \ while in the southern J>argaifds, barely a per cent, of the area is 
under wheat, and hdjra forms the staple crop. Rice is chiefly grown in 
Bilhaur, RasilUbdd, and the southern part of Shioidjpur ; while northern 
Shlordjpur is covered with indigc^ small native factories studding the 
entire area north of the Pdndu. The sources of irrigation are the 
various distributaries of the Ganges Canal, wells, and in a less degree, 
ponds, lakes, and rivers. The total irrigated area in 1882-^3 was 
244,468 acres, 131,545 acres being watered from Government works, 
and 112,933 acres by private enterprise. 

The average rates of rent in Cawnpur for cultivators with rights of 
occupancy are returned at 8s. io§d. per acre for resident and 8s. x^d. 
for non-resident cultivators. Resident tenants-at-will pay pa. 4gd. an 
acre, and non-resident tenanta-at-wUl, 7s> 8}d. per acre. Of the entire 
cultivated area, 617 per cent, is held by cultivators with occupancy 
rights, and 18*9 per cent by tenants-at-will ; while io‘6 per cent, is sir 
or home-form land of the Mfuhtddrs, and toe balance of 8 8 per cent, 
consists of revenue-free land, etc. The adult male agricultural popu- 
lation, excluding farm-labourers, numbered 221,933 in 1881, culUvating 
an average of 3*18 acres each. The total population, however, entirely 
dependent on the soil, is returned at 736,397, or 62*33 per cent of the 
District population. Total Government land revenue, including local 
rates and cesses paid on land, ^^252, 840^ or an average of 5s. lofd. per 
cultivated acre. Total amount of rent actually paid by the cultivators, 
including cesses, ^£376, 964, or an average of 8s. 7|d. per cultivated acre. 
Cash rents are the rule. Occorionally a landlord sub-lets a portion of 
his homestead land {sir) on the metayer system. Newly-broken uplands, 
where the quality of the soil is a matter of doubt for the first year, 
are also generally held at first on a division of the produce. The 
agricultural stock of the District was returned as follows at tlie time 
of the settlement operations: — Plough cattle and buffaloes, 2x8,295; 
cows, 171,375; draught cattle, 96,217; sheep, 29,820; goats, 78,890. 

In X883, the rates of ^vages were as follows : — Coolies and unskilled 
labourers, 5^d. to 6fd. per diem; agricultural labourers, 4^d. to 
5jd.; bricklayers and carpenter^ pd. to is. Women receive about 
one-fifth less than men, while children are paid from one-half to one- 
third of the wages of adults. The follomng were the average prices of 
food-stuffs in 1882 : — ^Wlieat, 17I’ sers per rupee, or 6s. 4gd. per cwt. ; 
rice, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 6d, per cwt. ; /odr, 27J sers per rupee, or 
4S. per cwt. ; Mjra, 25^ sers per rape^ or 43. 4id. per cwt. 
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Natural CV 7 /affHjf«j.— Cawnpur suffers, like other Districts of tlic 
Dodb, from drought and its natural consequence, famine* It is not so 
severely visited in this respect as the country farther to the west; hut 
neither, on the other hand, does it share the comparative immunity of 
the region immediately eastward. It was the most westerly of all the 
Districts which experienced the terrible famine of 1770. In 1783-84, 
both autumn and spring crops failed, and the people and cattle died by 
thousands. The distress was worst beyond the Jumna, and the starving 
hordes of Bundelkhand crossed the river into Cawnpur only to die on 
their arrival. The next great drought was that of 1803-4, when most 
of the kkatifcta^ and , the whole rabi harvest perished for want of 
rain. The famine of 1837 visited Cawnpur with frightful severity. 
During July, August, and Septembtf no rain fell, and not a blade of 
vegetation was produced ; the cattle died in hetd^ and whole villages 
were depopulated. Vatparfflu&i along the Ganges suffered most j and 
though revenue was remitted, and relief works were started, immerrse 
tracts of arable land fell out of cultivation, as neither men nor cattle 
were left to till them. A little of the autumn crops escaped along the 
Jumna, and a few patches were cultivated for the spring harvest by 
means of irrigation. In 1860-61, the distress was worst in the Upiw 
Dodb and Kohilkhand, but did not reach so far east as Cawnpur in 
its full Intensity. The scarcity \vas quite sufficient, however, to put 
pressure on the lower classes, and crimes against property became much 
more frequent than usual. In 1868-69, 1873-74, and 1878, Cawnpur 
escaped almost unhurt ; and it is hoped that . the existing means of 
communication, combined with the grand opportunities for irrigation 
afforded by the Ganges Canal, will suffice to protect it in future from 
the worst extremity of famine. 

Commree and IHdfy etc , — ^The District as a whole has a considerable 
agricultural trade in raw material, especially grain, cotton, and indigO' 
seed. In the city of Cawnpur, saddlery, boots, and offier leathern 
articles ore manufactured in large quantities. The Elgin and Muir 
Cotton Mills, under European supervision, afford employment to a great 
number of hands, and supply the native weavers with yarn for Uieir 
looms. Leather goods, textile fabrics, and tents are lately exported; 
There is a large Government tannery and leather manufactory in the 
old fort, for the supply of accoutrements for the army. .Governmeiit 
Hour mills grind corn for commissariat purposes. For many years 
past, Cawnpur showed a tendency to increase its business, to the 
detriment of other local markets, such as Farukh^bdd. It has long been 
the principal entrepdt for commerce arriving from Oudh, Rohilkhand, 
the remoter Dodb villages, and Bundelkhand. Quite lately, however, 
symptoms of a reactionary tendency have, been observed, owing doubt- 
less to the extension of the railway system, which favours the' devM(^ 
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ment of local centres and the general diffusion of commerce. The 
bankers and large traders of Cawnput ate d^iedy Baniyds and B.d)pnts. 
They have correspondents at Calcutta, Patna, Benares, Mirzdpur, Allah- 
dbdd, Agra, and Hdthras ; and they act in turn as agents for dnns at 
those places. The means of communication are ample. The East 
Indian Railway passes through the whole length of the District, with 
five stations within its boundaries. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
sends its Cawnpur branch across the river Ganges by a girder bridge, 
and has a station at the town. The Grand Trunk Rood also traverses 
the District, parallel to the Ganges, with a length of 64 miles; it conveys 
most of the local heavy traffic. There are other metall^ roads to 
Kdlpi and to Hamfrpur (crossing the Jumna by pontoon bridges); while 
unmetatled roads, raised and bridged throughout, connect all the minor 
local centres. A great deal of country produce, such as grain, indigo- 
seed, wood, and hides, is still conveyed by water along the Ganges and 
the Jumna. 

Ad)«inistraHon, — The ordinary staff of the District consists of a 
Collector-Magistrate, two Joint Magistrates, an Assistant, and two 
Deputies. In 1876, the whole amount of revenue — imperial, municipal, 
and local-raised in the District amounted to ^^303, 361; while in 
i88o~8i the gross revenue amounted to >^390,286, of which ;^3Z4,9a4 
was derived from the land-tax. In 1881 the strength of the regular 
District police force consisted of 553 officers and men, and the canton- 
ment and town police, of 438 of all ranks, maintained at a cost of 
^10,373, of which ;^748 o is contributed from the provincial revenue. 
These figures show one policeman to every 8*39 square miles and every 
1171 of the population ; with an expenditure at the rate of ;^4, 148. per 
square mile, and sfd. per inhabitant The regular police was supple- 
mented by a body of 9853 chauHddn or village watchmen, maintained 
by the landholders or villagers, or one to ev«y 414 of the population, 
The District jail contained in i88o<-8x a daily average of 38a prisoners, 
of whom 348 were males and 34 females. There are 39 imperial and 
4 local post-offices in the Distils The Government has a telegraph- 
office at Cawnpur, and the East Indian Railway telegraph-offices at all 
its stations. Education was carried on in 1881 by means of 234 schools 
under State inspection, maintained or assisted by Government, with 
a total of 7083 pupils on 3i8t March. The total cost of these 
schools in i88o>8z amounted to £ 5 Si^t of which ;^z89a was paid 
from the provincial revenue, the remainder being derived from endow- 
ments, grants, fees, etc, The above figures do not include private 
uninspected schools, for which returns are not available. The Census 
of 1881, however, returned a total of 11,035 boys at school, out of a 
total male population of 638,891, or one in 56; and 378 girls at school 
out of a total female population of 553,505, or one in Z987, For fiscal 
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purposes Cawnpur is sub-divided into 9 taM/s and 90 parg^nAs, The 
IDistrict contains only one munictpoliQr — Cawnpur city {q.v^. 

Medical Aspects. — ^The climate of Cawnpur is like that of the other 
Do^b Districts. From the middle of April to the zst of July it is 
excessively hot and dry, and westerly winds prevail. After this, the 
monsoon is ushered in by damp east winds. The rainy season lasts 
till the end of September or beginning of October; the cold weather 
commences about the ist of November. The District is on the whole 
well drained, and is therefore fturly healthy during the rains. The 
average annual rainfall for the 30 years end^ng 1880 was 29*23 inches. 
During this period, the maximum was 487 inches in 1867, and the 
minimum was ii‘o inches in i860. The rainfall in 1880 was 22*13 
inches, or 7*13 inches below the average. The total number of deaths 
reported in z88i was 48,978, or 41 per thousand of the population ; the 
average death-rate per thousand during the previous six years was 36*90. 
There are 7 dispensaries in the District — at Cawnpur, Nawdbganj, 
Generalganj, Bhognipui, Ghdtampur, Derdpur, and Bithur; the first 
three being in the city and starion. During the year 1881, 34,547 
persons were treated in these institutions, of whom 993 were in-door 
patients and 33,554 out-door. [For further information regarding 
Cawnpur, see the Gasetieer of the North' Western Pfwittees, vol vi, pp, 

I to 269 (Government Press, AUah^b^, z88i). Abo the SettUment 
Report of Caumpur^ by J. N. Wright, Esq., C.S. (1878) ; the Censiu 
Heport of 1881 fr the North-Western Pnvineesi and the AdiHimstra~ 
tiort Reports of the Provinces from 1880 to 1883.] 

Cawnpur City. — ^Administrarive head-quarters of Cawnpur District, 
North-Western < Provinces, lying on the right bank of the river Ganps, 
130 miles above its junction with the Jumna at Allahdbdd. Lat. 
36” 28" 15'^ N., and long So'* 33' 45" s. Distant from Calcutta 628 
miles north-west, from Delhi add miles south-east. Cawnpur is the 
fourth dty in size and importance of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh; including the native ci^, (^utonments, and civil station, it 
covers an area of doi5 acres, and has a population, according to .the 
Census of 1881, of 151,444 souls. Elevation above sea-level, about 
500 feet. 

Situation and Appearanee, — The cantonments and civil station 
Cawnpur lie along the right bank of the Ganges, while the native city 
stretches inland toward the south-west^ and also fills up the space 
between • the military and civfl portions of the European quarter. 
Starting from the east, on the AUah^dd road# the race-course first 
meets the eye of the approaching visitor. The Native. Cavalry lines 
succeed to the westward, after which comes the brigade parade ground. 
North-east of the latter lie the European Infant^ barracks, and St. John’s 
Church j while the intervening ground, betwedi thfise cantonments and. - 
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the river bank, is occupied by the Memorial Church, built on the site of 
Wheeler’s entrenchments in 1857, the club, the artillery lines, and the 
various milUary otGces, The city covets the plain, north of the parade 
ground; and the Ganges shore is here lined by the Memorial Gardens, 
endosing the famous well, The gardens cover nearly 50 acres, and are 
prettily laid out. Over the fatal well, a mound has been raised, which 
slopes upwards until it is crowned by a handsome octagonal Gothic 
wall, with iron gates. In the centre of the enclosure is the figure of an 
angel in white marble by Marochetti, with arms crossed on her breast, 
each hand holding a palm branch. Over the archway of the gate is 
insaibed : * These are they which cmne out of great tribulation ; * and 
around the wall which marks the circle of the well : ' Sacred to the 
perpetual memory of n great company of Christian people, chiedy 
women and children, who near this spot were cruelly murdered by the 
followers of the rebel Ohundu Fanth of Bithur, and cost, the 

dying with the dead, into the well below, on the xvth day of July 
MDCccLvii.’ The expense of the construction of the gardens and 
memorial was defrayed partly out of a fine levied on the dty after 
the suppression of the rebellion. A Government giant of ;^5oo a 
year is made for the maintenance of the gardens, which is irrigated 
from the Ganges Canal. In the gardens, south and Bouth-^ve^t of the 
well, are two graveyards with monuments to those who were massacred 
or died at Cawnpur during the Muriny. Farther to the west stands the 
civil station, with the Bank of Bengal, Christ Church, the theatre, and 
other European buildings. Old Cawnpur lies three miles farther along the 
river-side, separated from the present city by fields and gardens. The 
modern origin of Cawnpur deprives it of architectural attractions ; and 
it cannot boast of such ancient palaces or handsome mansions as adorn 
Agra, Benares, and other historic capitals. The few buildings with any 
pretensions to beauty or elegance have been erected during the last fifty 
years by bankers, merchants, or pliers. The native city was built 
according to no plan, and is badly laid out, abounding in narrow streets 
and passages. Except on the undulating margin of the Ganges, or 
where indented by ravines, the sites of the city, cantonment and civil 
station, are alike flat and uninteresting. The principal landing-place 
on the Ganges is that known as the Sarsiya a noble flight of steps, 
surrounded by a vaulted arcade of brick and stone. CawApur also 
contains, besides the buildings mentioned above, two Roman Catholic 
chapels, a Union Church, a flne maiket-place, high school, club, and 
two racquet courts, etc. 

History. — Cawnpur possesses no historic interest in early times, 
being a purely modern creation to meet the military and administrative 
needs of the British Government Tbe city first arose after the defeats 
of Shuji-ud-dauld, Nawdb Wazlr of Oudh, at Buxar, in October 1764, 
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and At Kora in May 1765. Tlie Knwdb tben concluded a treaty \?ith 
the British^ granting them the right of stationir^ troops at two places 
in his dominions, Cawnpur and Fatehgarh. One of the detachments, 
however, was at first quartered at Bilgidm ; and it was not till 1778 
that the present site became the advanced frontier post in this por> 
tion of the ncwly-acquircd territory. From the location of a large 
body of troops in Cawnpur, the toaoi sprang rapidly into importance 
as a trading mart, and lias now developed into a commercial city of 
the first rank. In 1801, the surrounding country came finally under 
British rule, by cession from Hie Nawdb Wazir, and the head-quarteis 
of a District were fixed in the dty. No events of historical note 
occurred between the annexation and the Mutiny of 1857 ; but in that 
year Cawnpur ivaa rendered memorable by the leading part which it 
played in the operations of the mutineers. The struggle with the rebels 
lasted from May to December j but Hie station itself was never lost for 
more than a few days. 

News of the outbreak of the troops at Meerut reached Cawnpur 
on the 14th of May. Eleven days later, the Ndni Dundhu Fanth 
of Bithur, adopted son of the last Fe^wd, Bdji Rdo, was placed 
in charge of the treasury; and, on the 30th of May, the entrench* 
ment of the European barracks began. On the 6th of June, the native 
troops mutinied, sacked the treasury, broke open the jail, and burnt the 
pubUc offices. Next day, the Ndiid opened fire on the entrenchments, 
which had no other fortification than a mud parapet, 5 feet in height. 
After three weeW cannonade, the position became untenable, and the 
garrison capitulated under a promise of personal security and safe 
conduct to Allahdbdd. On the 37th they embarked in boats on the 
Ganges for Allahdbdd, at the Sdti Chaura ghdt^ a landing-place near 
the spot where the Memorial Gardens now stand. Before they could 
put off, they were treacherously fired upon from the bank, and all 
destroyed or captured, except one boatload, which escaped for the time 
into Fatehpur District. The prisoners, induding women and children, 
were crowded into a house at Cawnpur, and finally massacred by the 
Ndnd’s orders, in the Savdda KoHii, near the East Indian Raihray, 
and their bodies cast into the now historic well, noticed above. On 
the i6th of July, Havelock’s small force entered the city, and the Nind 
fled precipitately to Bithur. 

Four days later, General Neill arrived with an ample’ reinforce- 
ment of 400 Europeans. Havelock thrice advanced unsuccessfully 
into Oudh, and retreated at last to Cawnpur, on the loth of August. 
Shortly afterwards, General Outram reached the city, and marched 
on to the relief of Lucknow, which was successfully accomplished on 
the 25th. Lord Clyde’s and Col Gteathed’s columns passed through 
on different occasiona in October ; and on the M\ of November, tl^ 
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Gwalior mutineers approached Cawnpur. General Windham attacked 
and defeated the rebel force; but. being strengthened by Oudh insur- 
gents, th^ again assaulted the which they wrested from us on the 
27th. They held it, however, only for a single night, as Lord Clyde’s 
army marched in on the evening of the a8th, drove out the mutineers, 
and utterly defeated them next day, outside the city, with the loss 
of all Iheir guns. After the re-oxganization of the District, the site of 
the massacre was laid out as Memorial Gardens, and an ornamental 
building was placed over the well into which the bodies ^Yere flung. 
The surrounding wall is pierced widi rows of lancet windows or open- 
ings, having trefoiled mullionaj and handsome bronze doors dose the 
entrance. Within stands the marble angel of Marochetti, already 
described. This forms the chief object of interest to visitors in a city 
otherwise devoid of historical interest. A Memorial Church also 
occupies the site of General Wheeler’s entrenchments in the canton- 
ment. The style is Romanesque, and the material consists of massive 
red brick, relieved by buttresses and copings of buff freestone. 

PopulaiUm. — ^The Census of zflSi returned the population of Cawnpiir 
city and civil station at 120,161 souls; namely, 90,922 Hindus, 
28,359 Muhammadans, izz Jain^ and 769 Christians or ‘others.’ The 
cantonments contained a population of 31,383, made up of 22,432 
Hindus, 6378 Muhammadans, 3 Jains, and 2470 Christians and ‘ others.’ 
Grand totd, 151,444, namely, Hindus, 113,354; Muhammadans, 
34,737 ; Jains, 114; Christians, 3194; and ‘others,’ 45. 

CommmiMiions, Tradt^ lire Ganges forms the natural waterway 
for the traflic of Cawnpur, and still carries a large portion of the heavy 
trade. The Ganges canal, which passes just south of the dty, is also 
navigable, and affords means of cmmnunication for a considerable number 
of country boats. The East Indian Railway from Allahibdd to Delhi 
has a station about a mile west of the city ; and the Lucknow branch 
of the Oudh end Rohilkhand Railway, after crossing the Ganges by a 
girder bridge, passes between the native quarter and the cantonments 
and joins the East Indian line a little west of the Cawnpur station. 
The Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Delhi also runs through the 
city and military lines ; while o&er roads brancli off soiithwai'd to 
ICdlpi and Haznirpur, and northward over the railway bridge, to Unao 
and Lucknow', 

The chief industry of Cawnpur consists in the manufacture of leather 
goods, which is rapidly developing from year to year. A large Govern- 
ment taimery and leather manufactory is situated in the old fort, together 
with a steam flour mill. Two lai^e steam cotton mills give employment 
to a considerable number of operatives, who manufacture yam, cloth, 
and tents, and supply the native weavers with material for their craft ; 
and several cotton presses, both European and native. These two items 
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of leather and cotton goods make up the principal export trade of 
Cawnpur; but the city also forms a great grain mart where agri> 
cultural produce fram Bundelkhand, Oudh, and the middle Dodb is 
collected for despatch by rail. The commerce of Cawnpur has 
steadily increased for many years past, somewhat to the detriment 
of Fatehgarh, Mirzdpur, and other local trading centres \ but the 
development of the railway system in Upper India is already acting 
so as to decentralize the trade, by creating intermediate marts. 

Three weekly vernacular newspapers are published in the town, 
which also contains two English and about six vernacular printing- 
presses. Municipal income in 1889-83, M which ;^9io3 

was derived from taxation; average incidence of taxation, is. 6d. 
per head of population within municipal limits (117,030). The 
cantonment is not included within municipal limits. The trooi^s 
ordinarily stationed in the cantonment consist of one European and 
one native regiment of infantry, a regiment of native cavalry, and a 
battery of royal artillery. 

Oeded Diatriots. — R term applied to the territory in the Deccan 
ceded to the British in 1800, alter the downfall of Tipii SuUdn, for the 
maintenance of the Nizdm’s Subsidiary Force. In the Madras Presi- 
dency, the Districts of North Arcot, Kurnool, Bellary, and Cuddapah 
are known as the Ceded Districts . — See Hydbrabai) Statb. 

Ceded and Conquered Provinoes. — A term formerly applied to 
the Provinces ceded by the Nawdb Wasir of Oudh in 1801, includ- 
ing Allahdbid, Azamgarh; Farukhdbdd, Et&wah, Gorakhpur, etc., with 
a total revenue of -Sicca rupees 13,533,474 (see Aitchis'on’S TYeafUf, 
vol. il, pp. 100-103, 1S76). They formed the nucleus of the 

North-Western Provinces, and still constitute the eastern portion of 
that Lieutenant-Governorship. 

Central India. — This is the term now officially aisled to 
the territories included in the nine Political Agencies under the 
ultimate supervision of the Agent to the Governor-General for Central 
India, who resides at Indore, and who is in direct correspondjence 
with the Supreme Government These, ore the Indore, the Bhil or 
Bhopawar, the Deputy Bhil, the Western Malwa, the Bhopal, the 
Gwalior, the Guna, the BunbslkNand, and the Badbelkhand • 
AcENass, all being included and collectively, designated as the 
* Central India Agency.* The whole tract in which these Agencies 
are included lies to the north of the Central Provincesi having the 
North-Western Provinces on the north-east, Bijputdna on the north- 
west, the Bombay District of IChind^h and ; Rewd Kdntha on 
the west and south-west, and the Garhjdt State of Chang-Bakhdr 
of ChutiarNdgpur in Bengal on the east. Thb- States of the Central . 
India Agency, comprised'in this tmet Of country,' cover an area of about - 
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75,000 square miles, with a population (1881) of 9,361,907 souls. The 
whole tract has been roughly dcacrib^ as a great triangle with the 
Narbadd (Nerbudda) and Son (Soane) for its hypotenuse, and having 
for one side the valley of the Ganges, and for the other the river, 
Chambal and the Chittor hills. It lies between ai* 34' and 36” 5a' 
N. lat, and between 74* o' and 83* o' b. long. The British Districts of 
Jhdnsi and Lalitpur, of the North-W^tern Provinces, divide this Agency 
into two main divisions — Native Bundelkhand and Bdghelkhand, 
lying to the e.ist, and Central India proper to the west. 

The fotlomng are the States included within the M’hole area, each 
of which see separately: — Indore, Dewds, Bdgli, and 15 guaranteed 
ThdkttmUs under the Indore Agency ; Dhdr, Jhabua, Ali-Kdjpur, Jobat, 
and 13 guaranteed ThdktiraUs under the Bhfl or Bhopiwar Agency ; the 
British of Mdupur, Barwdni, and 10 guaranteed Thdkuraits 

under the Deputy*BhU Agency; Jaora, Batldm, Sitdmau, Saildna, 
and 17 guaranteed Thdkurates under the Western Mdlwd Agency; 
Bhopdl, Rdjgorli, Norsinghgarh, Khilchipur, Kurwal, Maksiidangaih, 
Muhammadgarli, Fathdrl, Basoda, and 17 guaranteed Thdkiirates under 
the Bhopdl Agency ; Gwalior, and 15 minor chiefs under the Gwalior 
Agency and the GUna Sub-Agency of Gwalior,; Orchha or Tehrf Patin, 
Sampthar, Banna, Charkhdri, Ajaigarh, Bijdwor, Chhatarpur, Baoni, 
Alipurn, Bironda, Jaso, Kalinjar, Gaurihdr, Khania-Dhdna, and 17 other 
petty chiefs under the Bundelkhand Agency ; Rewd, Nagode, Maihar, 
Sohdwal, Koti, Sidpuni, and Ratgdon under the Bdghelkhand Agency. 

The Bundelkhand and Bdghelkhand portion, or the eastern part of 
the great triangular plateau of Central India, is watered by the rivers 
Dhosan and Ken flowing into the Jumna, and on the east by the Son 
flowing into the Ganges, the Kliaimdr range of hills — a continuation of 
the Vindhyas — rising up along its left bank. The Panna range, with 
deep ravines and isolated crags on its north-western face, traverses this 
Division of Central India, and there is a broken plateau between the 
Panna and Khaimdr ridges watered by the Tons, a tributary of the 
Ganges. To the north, the BundelkWd division terminates in an 
amphitheatre of precipices shaping the country below into a bay 
bounded by sandstone clifls. 

The larger or Central India diviuon has the great range of ' the 
Vindhyas along the whole south, almiptly overhanging the valley of the 
Narbadd (Nerbudda) and presenting the appearance of a weather-beaten 
coast-Une. Ftom its summits, varying in height from 1 500 to 3500 feet, 
the northern slope to the Jumna commences, the whole region consist- 
ing of a broken but elevated country, with ranges of hills, watered by 
the river Chambal, with its tributaries the Kali-Sino and Paroati, and 
by the Sind and Betwa, all llovdng into the Jumna, and descending 
from the high table-lands in cascades of great height. 
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The mineral resources of the whole country are considerable — iron, 
coal, copper, and limestone abound j and in the Bundelkhand portion, 
about 12 or i5miles north-east of the town ofFanna, the capital of the 
State of that name, is an adamantlferous tract from which diamonds are 
extracted of the value of several thousand pounds sterling a year. The 
mines are less prosperous now than formerly; but it is believed that 
inexhaustible diamond-producing strata exist in this locality, and that, if 
the mines were properly worked, thdr productiveness would be found not 
to have diminished. Most of the tenitory included under the Central 
India Agency is well cultivated and fertile, and the whole of the Mdlwd 
plateau most fertile, producing in abundance and excellence, wheat, 
rice, and other grains and pulses, suga^cane, cotton, and especially 
opium. Tobacco is also much cultivated, and is of excellent quali^. 

PopHlaiion. — The population of the States under the Central 
India Agency is of a widely diverse character, comprising besides 
Mar^lthils (the ruling class), Ritjputs, Bimdelds, BdgheUs, Jdts, Kdlls, 
and a number of aboriginal tribes, the most numerous being the 
Gonds and the uncivilised Bhils. The Census of 1881 was the first 
systematic attempt that has been made to enumerate the population 
of these States, all previous returns being mere estimates. The results 
disclosed a total population of 9,261,907 persons, spread over an area 
of 75,299 square miles, containing 53 towns and 31,465 villages, and 
inhabiting 1,680,394 houses; average density of population, i»3'i8 
per square mile; persons per town or village, 294; persons per occu> 
pied house, 5*5. The population is almost entirely Hindu, no less than 
7,800,396 being returned as belonging to this religion, while only 510,718 
nre Muhammadans. Jains number 49,824; Fdrsis, 9x6; Christians, 
7065, principally in the British cantonments; Sikhs, 1455; Jews, 38; 
aborigines, 891,424; and * others/ 71. Brdhmsns . number 961,993, 
and are the most numerous caste, except the despised Cham6rs, 
in tlie Central India States. Rdjputs are returned at . 803,366. 
Other principal Hindu castes — Chai^ra, t, 076, 949; Gujdrs, 337(4^6; 
Ahfrs, 246,376; Baniyds, 286,678; TeMs, 250,25a; BaUis, 170,39s; 
Kachhfs, 183,064; and Kdnbfs, 168,148. The aboriginal tribes con-, 
stitute 9 per cent, of the population of the Central India States, ■ .The 
Gonds number 413,602, and live in the Gondwand. tract tJext in 
importance come the Bhils, who are returned at 2x7,029. They 
inhabit the States on the south-west comer, and are not found elsewhere 
in Central India. Formerly a tribe which Jived by plunder, they a^ 
now gradually settling down as peaceful agriculturists. Kols, , who ■ 
number 187,315, nre aborigines of the hilly country .around Chutid 
Ndgpur, and are only found in Fanna among the Central India States, 

CUmaU , — The northern part' of Central India has a climate par- 
taking of the torrid character of the neighbouring tracts of the Noriht 
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Western Provinces and Kdjputdtm. In these parts, the climate during 
the rainy season, and for a short time after, is exceedingly unhealthy, 
fevers being then rife in consequence of the moisture imbibed by 
the superficial alluvial soil being prevented from passing off by on 
impenetrable substratum of sandstone. During the dry and hot seasons, 
the climate is not unhealtliy. The middle, the southern, and the 
western parts, or those occupied within the Mdlwd tract, with little 
exception, have a mild and rather equable climate, resulting from the 
greater elevation of the surface. The cool season comprises the period 
from November to February, the hot season succeeds arid continues to 
the middle of June, when the periodical rains set in and last to the 
close of September, the average being about 50 inches. During the 
rains the thermometer has a moderate range, rarely more than from 72^ 
to So* F. j in the winter it sometimes falls three or four degrees below 
freexing-point. During the sultry season the hot winds are comparatively 
mild, and of short duration, though d)e thermometer sometimes rises to 
nearly 100' during the day, but the nights are for the most part cool 
and refreshing 

A trunk road from Gwalior to Bombay, v/a Indore, runs through the 
whole length of the Central India division of the territory, while good 
roads connect the capitals of the various states throughout the whole 
tract with each other and with the neighbouring large towns In British 
territory. The * Rdjputdna-Mdlwd Railway,* from Ajmere, connects 
with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Khandwa station, passing 
through tfie territory on the west zfut Necmucli, Kntlam, Indore, and 
Mhow (Mau), a small branch of the line connecting with Ujjain. The 
Bhopifl State Railway, branching from Itiirsi station of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, runs to Bhoi)dl, while the Sindhia State 
Railway has been completed between Agra and Gwalior ff/a Dholpur, 
the surve}^ for an extension of the line v/a Jhansi and Lalitpur to 
Bhopdl being in progress. The Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) extension line of 
the East Indian Railway from Allolidb^ to Jabalpur runs through the 
Bundelkhand portion of the country. 

The highest representative of the Paramount Power in Central India 
is the Agent to the Govemor-GenenU of India, who resides at Indore. 
His authority is the unifying principle that pervades the administration 
of the many states of Central India <mmmitted to his care. He is the 
friend and counsellor of all the ruling chiefs; he is the guardian of 
chiefs during their minority ; and he is the medium of communication 
betiveen the Imperial Government and the native DarMrs, He is, 
moreover, a minister of war for Central India, having large bodies of 
troops at his disposal. He exercises the functions of a High Court of 
Judicature, original and appellate, within the limits of the Residencies 
and Cantonments. He exeicUes a supervision over the opium-tax, 
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K'ith the designation of Opium Agent ; over the payment of tribute, 
relief, and other feudal charges to which the protected states are liable; 
and over the various political officers superintendiJig the several 
agencies named above. 

Oentral India Agfency. — The collective name given to the nine 
Political Agencies under the Agent to the Governor-General for Central 
India. — See Central India. 

Oentral PrOYincea. — ^The name given to the territory under the 
administration of a Chief Commissioner, lying between 17* 50' and 
34” 37' N. lat, and between 76*" and 85° 15' s. long. The Chief- 
Commisslonership extends from Bundelkhand in the north to the 
Madras Presidency in the south, and from the frontier of Bengal in the 
east to Independent M^wd and the Deccan in the west, with an 
extreme length from north to south of 500 miles, and from east to west 
of 6ao miles. Of the ancient geographical divisions of India, the 
Central Provinces comprise nearly the whole of Gondwdnd, and parts of 
Hindustdn and Mdlwd. PopuliUion in 1881, 11, 548,511; area, 
1x3,379 square miles. 

Physical Aspects . — ^The tract falls naturally into several distinct areas, 
marked out by their physical features, and in a great measure by 
geological structure. To the north extends the Vindhyan table-land 
(including the Districts of Saoar (Saugor) and Damoh), which sheds 
its waters northwards into the valley of the Ganges. Throughout this 
region, the surface is formed by the deposits styled 'Vindhyan,' except 
in the large tracts where the Vindhyan strata are concealed by the 
overflowing volcanic rocks of the great Deccan trap area. South of 
Sdgar (Saugor) and Damoh, in the mdley of the l^arbadd (^eibudda), 
come Mandla (whicli includes the upper course of the river before it 
debouches into the plains), Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), Narsinohpur, 
Hoshanoadad, and a part of Nihar,. the rest of which lies in the 
valley of the Tdptf. This area chiefly consists of alluvial and tertiary 
deposits, witli a narrow belt of older rocks along the southern side of 
the valley. Continuing southwards, the next cluster of Districts comprises 
Bbtui, Chhindwara, Seoni, and Balaguat, which occupy the extensive ' 
highlands constituting the Sitpura table-land, in great part formed of 
the Deccan traps resting upon ciystolline rocks, or upon sandstone and 
other rocks of later date. These Districts at their central plateaux 
attain a height of about aooo feet. Still farther to the south extends 
the great Ndgpur plain, formed by the valleys pf the Wordhd and 
Wdingangti, which comprises the Districts of Nagpur, Wardka, 
Bhandara, and Chanda. This region has ho great elevation. It 
rests principally on gneissose and trap rocks,' the former predomi- 
nating in Nippur and Bhand^r^ the latter in 'Watdhd, eastwaids. 
Below the ^dts lies the Chhatlsgarh plain, a low ' expanse of re^ 
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soil, containing the Districts of Raipur and Bilaspur. In this 
division is also induded the District of SambiVLPUR, a rugged and 
jungly country, composed of crystalline and metamorphic rocks. 
Sambalpur is not, however, part of Chliatisgarh proper, either 
geographically or historically. It was originally attached to the South- 
IVestem Frontier Agency of Bengal, and lies principally in the valley of 
the Mah^nadf. Last of alt, to the extreme south, almost cut off by 
forests and wild semi'independent States, is a strip of territory, of varied 
geological structure, stretching along the left bank of the Goddvarf, 
and attached to ChKndd District 

The hill plateau is thus succeeded by a lowland plain, and again a 
larger and loftier plateau by a larger plain, ending in a mass of hill and 
forest, which is probably the wildest pml of the whole Indian peninsula. 
But even the comparatively level portions of this area are broken by 
isolated peaks and straggling hill ranges; and nowhere in India are the 
changes of soil and vegetation more rapid and marked than in the 
Narbodd (Nerbudda) country. * Thei^* writes Mr. Charles Grant, ' in the 
pleasant winter months, the eye may range over miles of green corn- 
lands, broken only by low black boundary ridges or dark twisting foot- 
paths. The horizon is bounded here and there by hill ranges, which 
seem to rise abruptly from the plain ; but on approaching them, the 
heavy green of their slopes is found to be divided from the softer hues 
of the young wheat by broad belts of gravelly soil, — here carpeted with 
short award and dotted with noble trees, there uncovered, and con- 
trasting their brown-red tints with the deep black of the valley lands. 
But the greenness of English scenery is aTinting. It is only in 
favoured reaches of the rivers, where the pools never dry up, that the 
water-loving shrubs keep their verdure and brilliancy throughout the 
year.* 

On the Sitpuras, the grander alternations of scenery are even 
more frequent. 'The hills arc hi^er and more abrupt, tlie black- 
soil deposits deeper, and the water-supply more abundant. In the 
midst of the grim rolling plateaux of basalt lurk little valleys cultivated 
like gardens, — oases of sugar-cane and opium, — ^which, but for their 
inaccessibility, would tempt away the best cultivators of the plains.* 
The rivers, with their rapid streams and limpid waters, lend a singular 
charm to the Fiovince, Such is the sacr^ Narbada, as it dashes 
through the glens, and leaps in wild waterfalls from the heights of 
Amarkantak, its bright waters glistening against the black basaltic rock, 
or as it winds along the narroNV channel between the glittering ' Marble 
Rocks,* pr works itself into the whirlpool of Makr^i; and such are 
the Wardra and Wainganpa, foaming, after the rains, in torrents 
along their deep and rocky beds ; and the Godavari, where it forces a 
passage through the heart of the mountains which formerly marked the 
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frontier of tlie Province. At this point the God£vaH may justly claim 
the title of the Indian Rhine. Pent in for 20 miles between the hills, 
the river flows in a deep and narrow channel, with a fierce current 
that sometimes lashes itself into boiling whirlpools, till, escaping from 
its prison, it spreads itself in a broad smooth surface, and, flowing on 
in a mighty stream, leaves the Central Provinces behind. To the east, 
in Bhandird and parts of Chdndd District, lies the lake country of 
the Province. 

* There,’ says Sir R. Temple, * an irrigation tank is not a piece of 
water with regular banks, crowned with rows or avenues of trees, with 
an artificial dyke and sluices, and mth fields around it, but it is an 
irregular expanse of water; its banks are formed by rugged hills, 
covered with low forests that fringe the margins where the wild beasts 
repair to drink ; its dykes, mainly shaped out of spurs from the hills, 
are thrown athwart the hollows, a part only being formed by masonry ; 
its sluices often consist of chasms or fissures in the rock; its broad 
surface is often, as the monsoon approaches, lashed into surging and 
crested waves.’ Nawaoaon, the largest of these lakes, is 17 miles in 
cirotmference, with a depth in placra of 90 feet. Nor have the Hindus 
failed to appreciate the beauties of the country. Wherever, as at 
Bbsraghat, a splendid view unfolrte itself; wherever, as at Muktngiri, 
the plash of a waterfall echoes through the trees, "~there in all likelihood 
rises an ancient temple. The spirit of the old nature^worship yet lives 
in the legends that consecrate these lovely scenes. 

Ponsts. — ^The Central Provinces -cover an area of square 

miles, of which little more than one-third is under cultivation. Yet 
the forests are not so important ns might have been expected. The 
greater part of the waste land is covered by scrub jungle, and produces 
but little valuable timber. . Nature may have doomed the stony 
highlands to barrenness, but the improvidence of man has desolated 
many of the fertile tracts. Each most valuable tree has had its special 
enemy. The teak fell before tlie ravages of the charcoal-burner, who 
found that its close-grained wood produced the most concentrated fuel. 
The sAl (Shorea robusta), when tq}ped, supplies an excellent resin j and 
many a noble tree has consequently been girdled and left to perish. 
But still more destructive has proved the Jiabit of tiAhya or nomad 
cultivation, now fortunately on the wane, by means of which clear- 
ances are made by firing the forest and jungle, At present, the 
northern part of the Province is almost destitute of tree forests, ln< the . 
south, amid the scanty population in the hill chiefships which border 
the N^pur and Chhatisgarh plains, the forests have suffered least. 
Under the system of conservancy introduced in 1860, considerable 
progress has been made in arresting the course of destruction. The . 
woodland is divided into reserved forests, under the special control and 
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mitnagement of the Forest Department} with an aggregate area in 
1S82-83 of 3588 square miles; and 17,131 square miles of unreserved 
or excess wastes, which, at the Settlement, Government retained for 
itself. These latter ore managed by the District officers. Experience 
shows that wherever fire is kept out of the forests, the power of natural 
reproduction may be relied upon. In iSSa-Sj, an attempt was made 
to protect 913,937 acres ; and actual protection from fire was afforded 
to 889,968 acres. The total cost amounted to the average 

being £1^ as. 6d. per square mile. 

Coal . — ^Thc large coal-fields which extend under various parts of 
the Central Provinces, and the excellence of the iron-ores, gave rise to 
expectations wliich at present seem unlikely to be realized. For the 
most part, on analysis, the coal lias proved of inferior quality. It con- 
tains neither sufficient fixed carbon for iron-smelting, nor combustible 
volatile gases to such an amount os to adapt it for generating steam. 
At present the only important colliery is that at Warord, which turned 
out 88,417 tons of fair quality in 1883. Production of coal has largely 
increased of late years in consequence of the consumption of this coal 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Kmlway Company. 

/kvm.— T he Central Provinces is also rich in its iron-ores, particularly 
in Chdndi District, and a scientific examination into the resources of 
this District was conducted in t88i-~83 by fitter von Schwarz, a gentle- 
man of great experience in iron-mining in Austria, and his report 
promises favourably for the future. He considered that with the 
construction of an ironwork at Dungdrpur, and the erection of more 
blast furnace^ there was no reason to doubt that Chdndd District alone 
was capable of turning out 360,000 tons of iron or steel yearly. He 
report^ further that, besides supplying India w'ith much of her steel 
and iron requirements, Chdndd iras able to open out an export trade 
with England in articles which were now imported from the Continent, 
particularly in Feiro-manganese and Brescian steel. 

Jfistory. — ^I'be early history of the Province consists entirely of the 
conjectural inteipretation of fragmentary inscriptions, which record 
the names of unknown princes, and relate their deeds with oriental 
hyperbole. We leqrn how their beneficence made earth better than 
heaven, how the world trembled at the march of their elephants, and 
liow the sea was swollen by the tears of queens widowed by their 
conqueats. But from this source little positive knowledge can be 
obtained. It seems established that in the 5th century a race of foreign 
( Yavatia) origin ruled from the S^ura plateau. Again, between the 
loth and 13th centuries, \ve can dbeem a distinguished line of Lunar 
Rijput princes governing the country round Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), 
while a territory south of the Sdtpurns was held by the fire^escended 
PraiUilra princes of Mdhvd. The Chdndd dynasty of Gonds probably 
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rose to power as early as the 10th 01 nth century; and the Haihoi- 
Bans^ kings of Chhatisgnrh trace their origin to the remotest antiquity. 

Before, however, we leave this dim and misty borderland, and pass 
into the realms of history, we are confronted by a problem which 
deserves some notice. Who were the GauHs? Were the historical 
Gond kingdoms preceded by a race of shepherd kings? On the 
Satpum plateau, in Nim^r and Sdgar (Saugor) Districts, and in parts of 
the Ntigpur Division, every ruin of an unknown age, every legend that 
cannot ht traced to Hindu mytholt^, is assigned to the Gauli princes. 
Of these shadowy personages the m(»t striking is Asii, the Ahfr chief, 
whose story Ferislita relates. Towards the close of the 14th century, 
there dwdt on the summit of a lofty hill In Kh^ndcsh a rich herdsman 
chief, wliose ancestors had held their estates for 700 years. He had 
ten thousand cattle, twenty thousand sheep, and a tlrousand mares. 
His followers numbered two thousand, and he had built himself a strong 
fortre8.s. But the people, to whom his benevolence had endeared him, 
still called him by the familiar name of Asi the Ahlt (herdsman), and 
tints his fort has received the name of As/gorh. It is, however, with 
regard to Deognrh that the Gauli traditions gather most consistence. 
Deogarli was, it is said, the last st^t of Gauli power; and the names yet 
survive of the successive chiefs, until Jitbd, the favourite and minister 
of Mansdr and Gansdr, the two last Gauli princes, murdered his bene* 
factors, and founded the Gond dynasty of Deogaih. 

But whatever importance we may be . disposed to attach to the 
le^ndary Gaulfe, the history proper of Gondwdni only begins in the 
i6th century. Ferishta indeed mentions n line of princes, whether 
Gond or not is uncertain, who reigned at Kherld on the Sdtpura plateau, 
and enjoyed * great wealth and power, being possessed of all the bills of 
Gondwdnd and other countries.’ They first appear in 1398 a,d. ; and 
for a brief space they succeeded in maintaining a precarious independ- 
ence, by playing off the rulers of Mdlwd and the Bdhmani kings against 
each other. But, in 1407, Kherld fell before tlie Bdhmani power, end, . 
after a last expiring effort, the Kherld dynasty disappears from history... 
In the next century the Goods asserted themselves with • more 
lasting success. As the Muhammadan power, of Mdiwd gradually 
decayed, Sangrdm Sib, the foity-ci^th B.did of the Gond line of Gadtd- 
Mandld, issued from the Maiidld highland^ and extended his dominion . 
over 52 ffdrAr, comprising the pi^sent District of Sdgar (Saugor); 
Damoh, Hoshangdbdd, Narsinghpur, and Jabalpur, besides MandU and ^ 
Seonf. 

In the i6th century, also, the immemorial Haihai-Banaf line of 
Chhatisgarh emerges into the light of histo^; and in the succeeding 
century, the Gond princes of Deogarh transformed themselves from , 
obscure aboriginal chiefs into a powerful Muhammadan dynssty. . From ' 
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the rise of the Gond power until the advent of the Mardth^s, Gondwdnd 
enjoyed practical independence. The Gonda willingly owned the 
supremacy of the Emperor at Delhi, and the distant monarch wisely 
contented himself with nominally including in his dominions the wild 
and rugged country of the Gonds. With all its drawbacks, this was a 
happy period for Gondwifnd. The people prospered under a rude 
feudal system ; and the tanks and tombs and palaces, and above all 
the battlemented stone walls, long since too wide for the shrunken city 
within, testify to the ability and bene/icence of the princes. Indeed, 
the rulers appear to have been in advance of their subjects j and much 
of the improvement then effected arose from the prudent liberality with 
which the wiser Rdjtfs encouraged Hindu husbandmen to settle on the 
land. But the invasion of the Mardthiis abruptly ended the peaceful 
progress of Gondwdnd. In the ten years from 1741 to 17$!, the 
Bhonsla family established its dmninion over the three kingdoms of 
Deogarh, Chdndd, and Chhatisgarh, while the last Gond dynasty, that 
of Garhd-Mandld, fell before the same race in 1781. 

The founders of the Mardthd power had the virtues as well as 
the vices of military leaders; and at first the Gond people felt 
the effect of the conquest less than their feudal chiefs. But 
in the end of the i8th century, the Mardthds began to suffer 
from the want of money, and every variety of fiscal expedient was 
contrived to grind taxes from the unfortunate people. In short, 
a poor man could neither shelter nor clothe himself, nor earn his 
bread, nor eat it, nor marry, nor rejoice, nor even ask his gods for 
better weather, without contributing on each individual act to the 
necessidcs of his alien rulers. This oppression brought about its 
natural result. The ruined husbandman forsook his farm, and joined 
the robber 'bands that Avandered through the country. By degrees 
these Increased in number ; and from their standing camps in the 
Narbadi valley, a marauding cavalry, under the name of Finddris, 
spread desoladon over the land. Encumbered neither by tents nor 
baggage, and riding in parties of two or three thousand, they carried 
fire and sword wherever they went, even to the gates of the capital. 
So lasdng has proved the terror inspired, that to this day there 
are places in the valley of the Wordhi where the shopkeepers will not 
publicly expose their goods. Thus, harassed in every way, the country 
had become utterly exhausted when, in 1&18, Ap^ Sdhib was finally 
deposed. At that time the English annexed the region since known as 
the S^gar (Saugor) and Narbadd (Kerbudda) territories, while under- 
taking the management of what remained of the Bhonsla kingdom 
during the minority of Eaghujf sn. Raghujl attained his majority in 
1830; but on his death in 1853, without a child, his dominions lapsed 
to the British Government. At first, it may be that the administration 
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erred in overrating tlic resources of die country ; but under the more 
lenient assessment of later years an era of prosperity has begun. 

In i860, the Nizdm ceded a strip of territory on the left bank of the 
Goddvari, formerly styled the Upper Godivarl District, consisting of 
6 t&luks^ namely, Sironcha, Naog^^n, Albaka, Cherla, Bhadrdchalnm, 
and Rdkapalli. The two last-named tdluks were transferred to Madras 
in 1&74. The four first-named are still attached to the Central 
Provinces, and now form a Sub-division of Chdndi District. In 1861, 
the ' Central Provinces’ were formed by the union of the Sdgar (Saugor) 
and Neibadd (Ncrbudda) territories with th^ Ndgpur Province. In 
1864, the new administration obtained an accession of territory by the 
addition of Nimdr District; end in the following year it received 
a furtlier accretion of 700 square miles of country, which formerly 
constituted the Native State of Bijb^ghogarh in Central India, but 
had been confiscated in 1857, 

Population . — The table on page 304 exhibits the area, population, etc., 
of each of the British Districts and Native States included within the 
Central Provinces, as (hsclosed by the Census of 1881. 

The 15 Native States are attached to 5 British Districts, although 
they ore under the direct administmtion of their own chiefs. Makrdi, 
with an area of a 15 square miles, is attached to itoshangdbid District; 
while the largest State, Bastdr, 13,063 square miles, is attached to 
Chdndd. The remaining 13 are attached to the three Districts of the 
Chhatlsgarh Division — namely, Chhuikaddn, Kfinker, Khaiidgarh ; and 
Nandgdon, with an aggregate area of 3658 square miles, to Kdipur 
District; Kawardhd and Sakti, with an area of 1003 square miles, to 
Bildspur District; and Kaldhand^ Rdigarh, Sdrangarh, Pntnd, Sonpur, 
Rairdkhol, and Bdmra, with an aggregate area of 11,897 square miles, 
to Sambalpur District. Including Feudatory States, the average area 
of each District is 6293 square miles, the smallest being Narsinghpur 
(1916 square miles), the four largest being Chdndd (33,847 square 
miles), Sambalpur (16,418 square miles), Kdipur (i 4 i 543 square .miles), 
and Bildspur (8800 square miles). Excluding Feudato^ States, the 
average area of each District is 4691 square miles, the 5 largest Districts 
being— TUiput (11,885 square miles), Chdndd (10,785 square miles), 
Bildspur (7798 square miles), MBndld(47ip square miles), and Sambalpur 
(4531 square miles). Tot^ area of Native States, 38,834 square mi]« ; 
population (1881), 1,709,720; average density, 59’3 per square mile. 

The area of the Central Provinces in i88z (induding Native States) 
was less by 886 square miles than the area returned in 1873, owing to 
the transfer to the Madras Presidency in 1874 of the Bhadrddialam and 
Rdkapalli tdluks of the former Upper Goddvari District. The actual 
difference, however, proves to be <mly 518 square miles, on account of 

• eoniinusd on p, 305. 
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short entries in 1872 of the areas of certain Districts, which wre after- 
wards detected and rectified. Making due allowance for the transfer of 
the tdlnks to Madra.s, the population of the British Districts, which in 
187a u'os returned at 8,173,824, amounted in 1881 to 9,838,791, show- 
ing an increase of 1,664,967, or 20*37 cent., in the 9 years. In the 
Feudatory States in 187s, the population was returned at 1,049,710, and 
in 1881 to 1,709,720, showing an incr^e of 660,010, or 62*88 per cent. 
Taking British Districts and Feudatory States together, the population 
in 187a was returned at 9,223,534, and in 1881 at 11,548,5x1, being 
an increase of 2,324,977, or 25*21 per cent This enormous increase 
is due to various causes. In the firefe place, it is more apparent than 
real, and is largely m4^de up, especially in the Feudatory States, by the 
increased accuracy of the Census of 1881 over that of 187a, Among 
other causes of increase, setting aside the natural increment of births 
over deaths, are the attraction of labourers to the lines of railway 
under construction, and the increased facilities to immigration afforded 
by fresh communications, and the opening up of the country, Large 
numbers of famine refligee.s, who flocked into the Districts during 
scarcities, have now settled down permanently, and become prosperous 
cultivators. 

Including British Districts and Feudatory States, the 
Census of 1881 thus exhibited the classification of the population 
according to religion j— Hindus, 8 , 7 o 3 ftioi Sikhs, 991 Kabirpantbis, 
347,994 ; Satnimls, 398,409 ; Kumbhipithiis, 913 j Muliammadans, 
285,687; Christians, n ,973 J Buddhists, 17; Br 4 hmos, ,7; Jains, 
45,9115 Jews, 63 5 PAtsls, 3995 aboriginal tribes still professing their 
primitive faiths, 1,753,9*7 J unspecified, la. The British Districts, with 
their area of 84,445 square miles, and population of 9 »® 38 » 79 *» ^hus 
returned according to religion: Hindus, 7 i 3 i 7 »® 3 ®} Sikhs, 97 j KftWn- 
pantMs, 294,474; Satnimls, 358,16^5 Kumbhipithiis, 69a; Jaina, 
45,718; Muhammadans, 275,773; Christians, ix,949i Pi>^s, 399; 
Jews, 63; Buddhists, 17; Brihmos, 75 non-Hindu aboriginal tribes; 

33jS99 5 unspecified, la, ^ » 

Al>ffrigtfUf.-~'The Sitpwra plateau, stretebrng east and west for nearly 
600 miles, with the wheat fields of the Narbadi Valley on the on6 
hand, and the rice lands of the Nigpur plain on the other, forms the 
true barrier between Northern and Southern India- In this natural 
fastness the so-called aboriginal tribes have found refuge, retreating on 
either side before the waves of Aryan immigration whicli swept forward 
from the Deccan and fiom Hindiatin. Army after army invaded tlje 
Deccan, and Hindu dynasties rose and fell ; but the forests of Gond- 
wini lay apart from the line of march; and while the ravages Of war 
wasted the rich cities of the plains, the refugees were slowly gathering 
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strength and confidence. By degrees they issued from the Sdtpum 
hills, end occupied the rich v&ileys beneath. But the superiority of 
the Aryan race manifested itself in peace as in war; and step by step 
the aboriginal tribes were driven back a second time to the stony 
uplands, as the Hindu formers in increasing numbas deared the fertile 
plains below. Those who remained were absorbed by tlie higher race, 
and now form the lowest stratum of the Hindu social system. 

Though Gondwind comprised the greater part of the Central 
Provinces, the non-Aryan tribes now form a minority of the popula- 
tion. The Census of 1881 returned their total number, induding 
those who have embraced Hinduism, as well as those who still 
adhere to their primitive deities, at 3,776,356, of whom 2,163,341 
inhabited British territory, and 613,125 the Feudatory States. The 
proportion of these tribes to the total population of each District 
varies from 55*58 in Mandld, to only 3*28 in Nimdr. Though the term 
* aborigines’ is commonly applied to them, it must be remembered that 
this is merely a convenient expiesston, serving to distinguish the tribes 
in question from races of Aryan descent. In the gravels and days 
which apparently mark the Miocene and the Pliocene periods, remains 
of animals now extinct in India co-exist with the bones of others still 
found in the Central Provinces. Of later date, however, and scattered 
through the upper soils of laige areas, agate knives and implements 
have been dug up in the Narbadd (Nerbudda) and Ndgpur country; 
and to a yet later epoch belong the polished celts, axes, and other 
shaped stone implements, which exactly resemble those abundantly 
found in Northern Europe. Beyond these indications, we know 
nothing of any inhabitants of the Provinces who may have preceded 
the socalled aboriginal tribes. These consist of a southern and a 
northern section, distinguished as the Dravidian and the Kolarian 
races. From their curious intermixture within a limited area, Mr. 
Hislop concludes that the Dravidiaiis, entering India by the nortlv 
west, here crossed the stream of Kolarian immigrants from the north- 
east. One of the Good hymns, which he has preserved, relates how 
the Gonds were created near Mount Diwdlagiri in the Himdiayas ; how 
their gluttonous and impure habits caused a foul odour to arise, which 
ofTended the nostrils of Mahddeva; and bow Mahddevn, while bathing, 
made a squinel out of part of bis body, and sent it to flee with tail 
erect before the Gonds. The Gonds pursued the squirrel, and followed 
it into a cave, whicli was the god’s prison on earth. Iben Mahddeva 
arose and placed a stone 16 cubits long at the entrance of the cave, 
and stationed a giant to guard it But four brothers had remained 
behind, They travelled on over hill and dale, till by the jungly road 
they reached Kdchikopa Lohirgorh, tiie Iron valley in the Red Hills. 
There they found a giant, who was at first inclined to eat them ; but 
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becoming pacified, gave them hk seven daughters in marri^. From 
these unions spmng the present Gond race. This legend, at any rate, 
is consistent with the theory that the Gonds entered the country from 
the north, and intermAcried with the inhabitants they found there. 

Pointing to the same conclusion is the fact, that till lately they buried 
their dead with the feet turned northward, so that the corpse might be 
ready to be borne to the home of ite people. But apart from these 
speculations, the Gonds justly claim attention os in some degree a 
progressive race, which, with Aryan peoples all around, succeeded in 
forming and upholding for aoo years an inde])endent power, and which 
still maintains its separate nationality. From the upper classes, indeed, 
the pure Gond is rapidly disappearing. Most of the so-called Gond 
chiefs, and of the families which call themselves * Rdj-Gond * or ‘ Royal 
Gond,' are of mixed blood, though with the aboriginal tyi)e still 
dominant. Yet, while they outdo the Hindus themselves in cere- 
monial refinements, purifying even their fagots before using them for 
cooking, they retain a taint of their old mountain superstitions ; some 
stilt seek to atone for their desertion of the gods of their fathers, by 
worshipping them in secret once every four or five years, and by placing 
cow's flesh to their lips, wrapped in a cloth, so as not to break too 
openly with the Hindu divinities. But the plebeian or Dhdt-Gond is 
generally of purer blood, owing to the contempt with which the Hindus 
regard him. The Imvest of the Hmdu castes ranks above him, and only 
the Mhdrs and Dhers take place beneath him in the social scale. To 
him the contact of a higher civilisation has brought harm rather than 
good. Amid a Hindu population, his stalwart limbs make him a useful 
drudge, but his spirit is broken, and his old frankness has vanished. 
In the highlands, however, the Gond, less contaminated by Hindu 
influence, appears to greater advantage. 

In Che Feudatory State of Bastir, the hill tribes constitute at 
least three -fifths of the population. There the Miriis form tlie 
most numerous caste. The carries a small iron knife in -his 

girdle, and a hatchet hangs from his shoulders; but his favourite 
weapon is the bow. This is made of bamboo; and a strip of the 
bark of the some usefhl plant, secured by cords to the ends, supplies 
the bowstring; the arrows are of many forms, but oil pointed with 
iron. The Murids are skilful archers ; they use the feet to bend the 
bow, while they draw the string with both hands, sending an arrow 
almost through the body of a deer. The Mdris are still wilder, 
and invariably fly from their grass-built huts on the approach of 
strangers. Once a year, an offleer collects their tribute for the Rdjd, 
which is paid in kind. He beats a tovhiom outside the villsge, and 
forthwith hides himself; whereupon the inhabitants bring out whatever 
they have to give, and deposit it in an appointed spot. The customs 
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of the different hill tribes ore very similar. The Bhns» indeed, are 
singular in the jealousy they exhibit about the honour of their women. 
The Halb^s, who in Bostir make dieir living bjr distilling spirits, and 
^vorship a pantheon of glorified distillers, have, unlike the other wild 
tribes, settled down in Rdipur as successful cultivator^ holding their 
o^vn in the open country. 

Physiail Appearatia^ etc, — Nearly all the hill tribes have the block 
skin, the flat nose, and the thick lips, which at once proclaim them of 
other than Aryan blood. Nearly til dress in the some way. For both 
sexes, a cloth wound about the waist constitutes the chief article of 
attire. Necklaces of beads, ear-rin^ of brass and iron, brass bracelets, 
and ^rdles of i<mrU or twisted cord^ And favour in the eyes of young 
men and women. The latter often add chaplets of the large white seeds 
of the kusa grass, or even a doth flung carelessly across the shoulder, 
Tliey seldom wear any covering on the head i and some, as the MdrUs, 
shave away the hair, leaving only a top knot. The ladies, however, 
commonly add to their attractions by wearing false hair. In the hymn 
already cited, the god alleges os one cause of his displeasure against the 
first created Goods, that they did not bathe for six months together. It 
must be confessed that in this respect the hlll-tribes of to-day do not 
belie their ancestry \ and though they cany their scanty costume with a 
certain grace, their dirtiness, and the tattoo marks on their faces, arms, 
and thighs, have a repellent effect on European observers. For the 
most part light-hearted and easy-tempered, when once their shyness is 
overcome, they prove exceedingly communicative ; but while naturally 
frank, and for more truthful than Hindus, they are nevertheless arrant 
thieves, though their pilfering is generally managed in the simplest and 
most maladroit manner. All are fond of music, particularly the Gad- 
bhds, who celebrate their festivals by dancing to the sound of a drum and 
a fife. Sometimes they form a ring by joining hands, and advance in 
step towards the centre, and again retire while circling round and round. 
When wearied with dancing, they sing. A man steps out of the crowd, 
and sings a verse impivmpht; a woman rejoins, and the pair chant in 
alternate strains, for the most part rallying each other on personal 
defects. All are addicted to drinking. In short, so slight are the dif- 
ferences between the various hiU tribes, that in Chdndd, where the 
forest country meets the more civilised plain, the Gonds, as the highest 
class among them, are recruited from the wilder clans; and the 
ambitious Mdrid styles himself first a ICoitilr, then a Forest or Jungly 
Oond, and at las^ as time goes on, claims the dignity of a Gond jnire 
and simple. 

The indolence and improvidence of uncivilised peoples manifests 
itself especially in the manner in wliich tliese hill tribes cultivate 
the soil. The husbandman who practises the ddAya system Arat 
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seelcs on the hill-slope for a new piece of ground. This he clears of 
jungle, and then covers it over with logs of wood, heaping up smaller 
brushwood on the top, Just before the rains, when the hot weather has 
thoroughly dried the newly-cut wckxI, he sets hrc to the pile. After the 
first rainfall, he scatters the milled or other inferior grain, among the 
ashes \ or, where the ground is steep, merely throws the seed in a lump 
along the top of the plot, and leaves U to be washed to its place by the 
rains. This facile mode of husbandry, now happily less practised than 
formerly, has not only tended to discourage all habits of settled industry', 
but must be held responsible for the ruin which has overtaken so many 
of the once magnificent forests of the Central Provinces. 

Most different accounts have been given of the Gond religion. 
Mr. Hislop thinks that their pantheon consists of fifteen gods. At 
Betdl, it is said, the Gonds oiunt at least twelve religious sects, 
distinguished by the number of deities they respectively worship. The 
usual number is seven; but the lowest caste adores an indefinite 
number, being those which chanced to be omitted when the original 
distribution of gods to each sect took place. But the fact is, that the 
religious beliefs of these tribes vary from village to village ; and nowliere 
has their theological system attained such a pitch of precision as to 
enable them to exactly define the number of their gods. While admit- 
ting the existence of other deities each village worships those of whom 
it happens to be cognisant; and these seldom exceed three or four in 
number. In MandU, Thdkur Deo is held in great reverence. He is 
the household god, presiding over the homestead and the farmyard; 
and, being omnipresent, requires no ima^ to represent him. The 
people of the village of Jftd, however, have the happiness to possess a 
few links of an ancient chain in which the god manifests himself. Gifted 
with the power of motion, this chain sometimes appears hanging from 
a Ur tree, sometimes on a stone below, sometimes in the bed of a 
neighbouring watercourse. Each of these movements is duly made the 
occasion of some humble sacrifice, to the advantage of the attendant 
B^igi priest. 

In many places Ghansydm Deo is greatly adored. His worshippers 
build for him a rude hut about a hundred yards from the village. 
In one corner they plant a bamboo with a red or yellow rag tied to 
the end; and, hanging up a withered garland or two, and strewing 
about the floor a few blocks of rough stone smeared >vith ' vermilion, 
they dedicate the place to Ghon^dm Deo. ITiere every Isrove'mber 
the whole village assembles to worship, with sacrifices of fowls and 
spirits, or even a pig. Presently the god descends on the head of one 
of the \vorshippers, who staggem to nnd fro, bereft of his senses, till he 
wildly rushes into the jungle. Then, happy that a sOapegoat has been 
found for the sins of the village, the peOpte send tyro or three men 
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after him, who bring the fugitive back. rChrougliout the Central Pro- 
vinces the Gonds worship cliolem and smalUpox, under the names of 
Mdri and Matd Dev/. To appease the wrath of these divinities, they 
offer sacriiices j and, cleaning their villages, they place the sweepings on 
a road or track, in the hope that some traveller will be infected, and so 
convey the disease away into another village. Sul in addition to his 
gods, the Gond peoples the forest In which he lives with spirits of all 
kinds, most of them able and only too willing to inflict evil upon him. 
To propitiate them, he sets up IdtSy consisting of a bamboo, with a 
piece of rag tied to the end, a heap of stones, or the like. There the 
spirit takes up his abode, and then, at each festival in the family, the 
spirit has his shore of the banquet 

The B^gils, with whom some authorities identify the Bh^imi^s, are 
the ackaowleged priests of the hill tribes. Physically finer men than 
the ordinoiy Goad, and suspassing him In courage and skill as sports- 
men, they have won for themselves a respect which is rarely abused j 
and in any question, whether ofa religious observance or of a boundary 
dispute, their decision is final. When a Gond falls victim to a tiger, the 
Bdigi is called ia to lay the spirit of the dead, and to charm away the 
additional power which the tiger has derived from his prey. The 
Bdigi goes through certain movement^ representing the tiger in his 
fatal spring j and, lastly, takes up with his teeth a mouthful of the blood- 
stained earth. This done, the jungle is free again. While worshipping 
the same gods as the Gonds, the Bdigds have a special reverence for 
Mdl Dharitrl — mother earth. 

How hr serpent-worship prevailed in Gondwdnd bos given rise to 
much speculation. The Gond of to-day would be more likely to eat a 
snake than to worship it. But traces of a serpent cult yet remain, the 
most curious of these being the ancient temple of Buram Devd in 
Chhatlsgarh. It contains no image but that of a cobra, near which are 
two inscriptions, one beii^ a list of twenty-two kings, who trace their 
descent to the union of a snake with the daughter of a holy man who 
lived south of the Narbadd. The name of Kdgpur, and the number of 
non-Aryan families which claim a Ndgbnnsf connection, seems to show 
that snake-worship formerly existed in Gondwdnd. Probably it was 
never more than an aristocratic cult, confined to certain houses. As 
its practice ceased, the dlaim to serpent descent died out as well, and 
the existing Ndgbans/ families have income, or aspire to be, Rdjputs. 

That the shy and timid hill tribes should be capable of offering 
human sacrifices has appeared incredible to some > writers j but the 
custom has existed at certain places within the memory of the present 
generation. In the temples of KilK in Chdndd and Ldnjf, and in the 
famous shrine of Danteswarf in Bostdr, many a human head has been 
presented on the altar. The victim was taken to the temple after sun- 
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set, and shut up within its dismal walls. In the morning when the 
door was opened, he was found dead, to the glory of the great goddess, 
who had shown her power during the night by descending to suck his 
blood. 

Births and marriages are celebrated by some peculiar customs, and 
no ceremony is reckoned complete without a drinking bout. The pre> 
tended abduction of the bride forms part of the wedding ceremony. 
Sometimes a visitor will serve for his wife during a stated number of 
years, after the manner of Jacob; but more frequently the wife is 
purdiased by the bridegroom. For this reason, the cheaper plan of 
marrying a near relation finds favour with d\e poor or frugal lover. As 
a rule, the Gonds bury their dead, and sometimes kill a cow over the 
grave ; but the more prosperous families now sometimes burn an adult 
corpse after the manner of the Hindus. * Waking ' the dead forms an 
important part of the funeral ritea 

Hindu PopulaRon . — ^The gradual displacement of the hill tribes in 
one of their last refuges by Hindu races is clearly shown by the simple 
fact that, whereas the so-called aborigines (outside Hindu influences) 
number less than two millions, Uie Hindus, in i88i, numbered 
^i7^3iixo, thus forming 75*36 per cent, of the inhabitants of the 
Centml Provinces, including Native States. The denser the population, 
the greater is the proportion of Hindus, varying from 83*39 per cent in 
the Ndgpur plain and Wardhi valley to 56*57 per cent, on the Sdtpura 
plateau. 

A few isolated hermits were the first Aryans who ventured to invade 
these central forests j and the Rdmdyand laments the sufferings these 
holy men endured amfd the snr^ge tribes. * These shapeless and ill- 
looking monsters testify their abominable character by various cruel and 
terrific displays. These base-born wretches implicate the hermits in 
impure practices, and perpetrate the greatest outrages. Changing 
their shapes end hiding in the thickets adjoining the hermitages, these 
frightful beings delight in terrifyii^ the devotees. They cast away the 
sacrificial ladles and yessels, they pollute the cooked oblations, and 
utterly defile the ofl^erings with blood These faithless creatures inject 
frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere eremites. .At 
the time of sacrifice, they snatch away the jars, the flowers, the fuel, and 
the sacred grass of these sober-minded men.* But though ruled by 
Rdjput chiefs at an earlier period, the country was not really opened 
out to Hindu settlement till the time of Akbar, whose armies penetrated 
to the easternmost parts of the valley of the Narbadi, The oldest 
rupees found buried here date from thJs reign. The mass, however, of 
the Hindu population is of later date, and may probably be referred to 
the time of Aurangzeb. Between the Hindus north and those south of 
the S^tpuras the contrast both in character and appearance is striking. 
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The Mairfthd of the Ndgpiir rice-hinds has neither the energy nor the 
independence of the peasant who tills the wheat-fields by the Narbadd ; 
and on a festal day, when a southern crowd presents a mass of white 
clothing and enormous red turbans, the more northern people may be 
known by tlieir costume of mahua green, and their jaunt)' head-dress 
of wlnte cloth. 

L9aU S6<t $. — While worshipping the usual divinities of the Hindu 
pantheon, the Hindus of the Central Provinces, more especially the 
Jhdrids, or older settlers, have contracted various local beliefs and 
habits. The adoration of the dead prevails universally. Thus, in 
Hoshangdbdd, the Ghorl (Muhammadan) kings of Mdlwa have attained 
the dignity of gods, while near Bhanddrd the villageis worship at the 
tomb of an English lady. Mo.st Ctistes place little or no restriction on 
widow-marriage, and generally the marriage tie is but little regarded, 
illegitimate children succeeding to property equally with those born in 
wedlock. But the non-Atyan belief in the powers of evil especially 
dominates the conquering race. Throughout the Province, Mdtd Bevi, 
the goddess of small-pox, is held in veneration. The prevalence of 
witchcraft also presses heavily on die Hindu. So infested by witches 
was the wild hill country from Mandld to the eastern coast, that at one 
time no prudent father would let hU daughter marry into a family 
which did not count among its members at least one of the dangerous 
sisterhood. Even now, should a man’s bullock die, his crop fail, or 
sicknesB befall him, he imputes the calamity to witchcraft. The 
suspected sorcerer in such a case is arrested, and a fisherman’s net 
being wound about his head to prevent him from bewitching his guards, 
his innocence is tested by the flicker of a flame or the fall of a 
leaf. In Bastdr this ordeal is followed by sewing him up in a sack, 
and letting him down into water waist-deep. If he succeeds in raising 
his head above water, his guilt is held manifest. Then the villagers 
beat the culprit with rods of tamiwind or the casto^o^l iilant, and 
shave his head. Lastly, they knock out his teeth, so that tlie witch 
can neither mutter charms nor revenge’ himself by assuming the form of 
a tiger. 

THa Sa/»4M(s . — Perhaps the most interesting movement among the 
Hindus of the Province is the rel^ous and social uprising of the 
Chamdrs of Chhatlsgarh. Upper India contains no more despised 
race. In the distribution of employments nothing had been left to 
them but tlie degrading handicraft of skinning dead cattle. But in the 
plain of Chhotfsgarh the want of labour had admitted them to the rank 
of cultivators, and prepared them to break the humiliating tradition. 
About fifty years ago, Ghdsf Dds, an unlettered but remarkable 
visionary, withdrew into the wilderness, after biddii^; his followers meet 
him in six months’ time at Girod. Thither, on the appointed day, the 
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Chamare crowded, and, in the quiet of the early morning, the prophet 
appeared descending from the rocky height above the village. There 
he delivered his message from heaven. He proclaimed that all men 
are equal; he forbade the worship of idols; and he named himself as 
the high priest of the new faith, adding that the office would remain in 
his family for ever. On the death of GhisI DAs, his eldest son, BAlak 
DAs, succeeded to the primacy ; and such was the enmity excited among 
the Hindus, that he aus murdered in i860. Nearly all the ChamArs of 
Chhatfsgarh have accepted the new legion, adopting the name of Sat- 
nAmis, They have no temple or form of prayer; but every rooming 
and evening they fall prostrate before the sun, u^aiming, ‘ Sat ndm 1 
Sat nAm I Sat nAm I* or, ‘ God 1 God 1 God I* They eat no meat, and 
drink only water; but a schism has arisen among them regarding the 
use of tobacco. In sexual matters their practice is lax; but the 
allegation that SatnAmi brides associate with the high priest before 
entering their husbands' home is, they maintain, a calumny of their 
enemies. In i88z, the SatnAmfs numbered 398,409 in the Central 
Provinces. They form a loyal and industrious class of the population, 
Tht Kahirpanihis^ or followers of Kabir, a disciple of RAminand, an 
apostle of Northern India, who lived in the 15th century, are numerous 
in the Genual Provinces, where, however, they have given up that 
rejection of caste which was a fundamental tenet in the teachings of 
Kabfr. Of the 347,994 persons enumerated as of the Kabirpanthi 
sect, 118,768 were returned m PankAs, and 83,014 as Tells by 
caste; the remainder including representatives from other > castes, 
among which were 4438 RAJputs. The Kabirpanthis are most 
numerovis^in the Districts of Ci^indwArA, RAipur, and BilAspui. The 
following account of them is condensed from two papers furnished 
by Mr. SadAshiv Yithal, Inspector of Schools, ChbindwArA, and BAbu 
Taradas Bonarjl, B.A., pleader, Rdipur, and published in the Census 
Report for 1881 : — Kablr preadied die equality of man before God, 
denounced all caste distinctions and idol-worship, and addressed him- 
self to Hindus and Muhammadans alike. But on the death of Kablr 
at Mugher, the religion promulgated by him underwent changes, and 
renunciation of caste ceased to be a preliminary of initiation^ At 
present the chief ordinances of the &ith as preached and practised in 
the Central Provinces, but with variations in different localities, are — 
(i) to avoid idol-worship; (2) to ^rform no pilgrimages to Hindu holy 
places ; and (3) to avoid the use of flesh, or any 'kind of spirituous liquor* 
Although there is no absolute |u:ohibition against the admission of 
any caste into the sect of the Kabirpanthis, there is now a ten^ 
dency towards the exclusion of the lowest castes, and it is stated tliat 
the conversion of ChamArs is neither puempted nor aUovred* The 
ceremony of the initiation is very simple. Persons who wish to be 
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ordinary Kabfrpanthfs are generally admitted to the fiiith at the 
residence of the local mahout or priest A piece of ground having 
been cleaned and consecrated, the religious pass-vord (mantm) is 
bloAvn in the orthodox manner into the ear of the convert, and he is 
presented with some betel leaves and sweetmeats ; a necklace of wooden 
beads is then placed round his neck, and he is not supposed to eat or 
drink thereafter without wearing this necklace. The convert then 
makes offerings to the inahant, a^rding to hU means. Those who 
become ascetics rvear necklaces of a different pattern, and also wear a 
peaked skull-cap. These ascetics travel about asking alms and (those 
who can read) explaining their sacred books. 

The chief ^uru or head of the faith in the Central Provinces resides 
at Kawardhd, the capital of a Feudatory State attached to BiUspur 
District. He does not appear to be more learned than his disciples, 
and is said to be more careful of his own secular concerns than of the 
spiritual welfare of hU followers. He appoints a certain number of 
deputies called bhandAris and mahanis from the more advanced of his 
followers, who, after paying a good sum for the privilege, travel through 
the country, and recoup themselves by contributions from their own 
disciples, of whom they manage to get together a large number. They 
are not bound to observe celibacy, but numbers of them assume that 
state for the sake of the peculiar sanctity which the multitude ascribe 
to it. Unlike the Chamir Satndmis, all of whom follow some sort of 
a secular occupation, the Kabiri^authfs include a considerable body 
who, though not professing celibacy like the Hindu bairdgis^ yet re> 
semble them a good deal in their habits and customs. They go 
about in pairs, begging from door to door, reciting moral precepts in 
verse to the accompaniment of a single stringed instrument, resembling 
n guitar, and two pieces of black wood beaten one against the other to 
keep time. The Kabirpanthis profess allegiance to the gnm at KawardbA, 
but keep their earnings to themselves. They are generally well versed in 
the doctrines of their sect, and often enter into controversies with 
members of other sects, defending their position by quotations from the 
metrical polemics of Kabfr, and annually converting a number of 
persons from the lower orders of Hindus. As Kabfrism does not 
involve loss of caste, or any sort of social degradation ; ns it does not 
impose any wearisome or costly ceremonial ; as its doctrines are more 
simple and better suited to the understanding of the masses than those 
of Hinduism; and as they are embodied in a series of simple 
Hindusblnf verses, easily understood and remembered by all, Kabfrism 
has gone on increasing in strength and prosperity. It is worthy of note 
that in the Central Provinces, almc^t the whole of the Knbirpanthfs 
are manied, whereas in Northern India the greater part of them are 
vowed to celibacy. 
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The greater number of Kabfrpanthfs in the Centra} Provinces are the 
PankdS) Telfs, and Gdnd^s, whidi classes have adopted the religion en 
masse. But among other castes who have joined the fraternity ate — 
Brdhmans (very few), Rdjputs, Baniyds, Naus, Dhobis, and even Muham- 
madans. The Brdhmans and Rijputs are expelled from caste on their 
conversion to Kabfrism, and thenceforward occupy the same position 
as is held by Hindu hairdos i and it is from them that the hkoud&ris 
and mahants ore mostly selected. The Kabirpanthis of the present 
day recognise and retain caste distinctions as tenaciously as the most 
orthodox Hindus, and all ceremonies are performed by Hindu priests 
according to establislied ritual Ordinarily, no Kabfrpanthl of one 
caste will eat food cooked by a memb^ another, and it is only 
when they meet at Kawaxdhi on some festive occasion that the 
rule is somewhat relaxed. The diflerent castes, of course, never 
intermarry. In their social relations, habits, nnd superstitions, the 
Kabfrpanthfs difler but slighdy from the Satndmis. 

The KwnhhipAikids are a small sect peculiar in the Central Provinces 
to Sambalpur District and its at^hed Feudatory States, and number 
Only 913 members. Their religion, tdrich is of quite modem origin, 
appears to have sprung into existence in the AngiSl and Dhenk^nal 
States of Orissa as recently as 1866. The name of the founder of the 
religion is unknown, audits foUotwers state that he » a formless spiritual 
being, who resides in heaven. His chief disciple Gobind DIs is dead ; 
and another disciple Norsingh has erected a math or temple to his 
memory in Banki. The sect has also another temple in Bank! at 
Malbahar. They have a religious book of predictions called Malika, 
and are divided into three sects — the Kuxnbhipithii Gosfins, the Kana- 
pfithid Gosdins, and Ashritas. The two former sects have renounced 
the world, and the followers of the one do not eat with those of the 
other. The third sect, the Ashritas, ore not ascetics or celibates, nor 
are they turned out of caste. They look tip to the other two sects as 
their gurus or spiritual guides, and follow their teadiing. Th^r bsthe 
in the early morning, and prostrate themselves before the sun at the 
time of its rising and setting, never eating after sunset. Each sect has 
a separate temple or place of prayer. They recognise the Bhagavat, one 
of the Hindu religious books, but interpret it diflerently to the Hindus. 
They do not acknowledge the images of the Hindu gods, arguing that os 
no mortal has ever seen the Supreme Being, it is impossible to form his 
image. Although believing in the existence of the thirtjMhree crores 0f> 
Hindu gods and goddesses, they do not worship or obey them, asserting 
that it is not necessary to obey the servant, but only the master, .llieir 
worship consists of prayer and praise to the immaterial Being^^whom 
they call Alekh, 

The NAmkpanthis are not numerous in the Central Provinces, and 
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are Yetumed in tlie Census Report as a nonconformist sect of Hindus 
rather than as a sejjarate religion, lliey follovr the doctrines of Ndnalc, 
the founder of the Sikh religion, v^o taught the people that prayer 
consisted in meditation on the Suj^eme Being, and that all external 
forms of worship were sinful. hTdmt Ddft, and Sndn (the repetition of 
the holy name, the giving of chari^, and cleanliness of body)} form d'e 
essence of his teaching. Ndnak, who taught his principles loo years 
after Kabir, respected the Vedas, and derived his tenets therefrom, 
but did not recognise the Sdstras. Whilst the aim of Kabfr was 
to leave one common reiigion for Hindus and Muhamnnadans alike, 
that of Ndnok was to popularize the teaching of the Vedas. Kabir 
denounced the Hindu incarnations os impostors, whilst Kdnak admitted 
thiit they were inspired men. The essence of the tw'o reUgions is the 
same, with this difference, that Kabfr*s faith claims to be a religion by 
Itself, whilst that of Ndnak may said to be an offshoot of the 
Vedantic religion of the Hindus. The Ndnakshahfs are a devotee 
order within the Ndnakpanthl sect. 

Tfu Singhapanihis arc followers of Singhdji, a local stunt, himself a 
Gauri or herdsman by caste, in whose name Hindu temples have been 
erected in HoshangdWd and Nhndr Districts, which are frequented by 
l)cople of all castes. They are i^tumed in the Census among the 
Hindus. 

DhautU ore a local sect found only in Bdmoh and Sdgar 
Districts, followers of Pmundth, and known also as Parndmis, who 
combine the reading of the Kurdu wiUi Hindu observances. They are 
also included in the Census among the Hindus. 

J 3 tnd» Casteg.—Ot the recognised Hindus castes, the upper classes 
consist of Brdhtnons, 359,886; Rijputs, 240,985; Kdyasths, 39,034; 
Kolitd or ICulta, a cognate caste to the Kalitds of Assam, peculiar to 
Chnrid Higpor and the Chhadagarh Dlvi^on of the Central Provinces, 
92,827 in number ; Baniyds or traders, 76,447. The lower Hindu castes, 
exceeding 50,000 in number, are the following, arranged according to 
number, and not according to social rank. Cham^r, the most numerous 
but one of the lowest castes in the Central Provinces, skinners, leather 
dealers, agricultural labourers, etc., 760,101 in number, of whom about 
one'half belong to the Satndmf sect ; Kurmf, the principal agricultural 
caste, 740,528; Telf, oil-pressers, cultivators, carters, etc., 632,934; 
Ahfr, cattle-rearers and dairymen, cultivators, and farm-servants, 509,526; 
h'lahar, weavers, day-labourers, village watchmen, grass-cutters, etc., 
322,016 ) Lodhl, landholders and cultivators, 265,147 ; GAndfi, weavers, 
cultivators, field labourers, etc., 950,133; Mehrd, weavers, cultivators, 
and village watchmen, 242,304; Gaurl, herdsmen, 214,936; Mdrdr, 
gardeners and cultivators, 200,900; Dhimdr, fishermen, silk rearers, 
domestic servants, water-carriers, eto., 194,453 ; Kewat or Keut, the 
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great fishing caste, also labourers, 165,591 ; Kalldr, spirit distillers and 
sellers, 156,780; Fank^l, weavers, cultivators, field labourers, ^tc., 
141,726; Nil, barber, 131,614; Koshti, weavers, 129,559; Dhobf, 
washermen, 119,936; Kachhl, cultivators, chiefly of garden crops and 
sugar-cane, 1x6,677; g&idenera, 115,831; Gauri, cattle 

attendants, cartmen, cultivators, and field labourers, 110,363; Loh6r, 
iron-smiths, 109,370 ; Fonwir, agriculturists of Rijput descent, 106, 0B6 ; 
Kumbhdr, potters, 89,301; Sonir, goldsmiths, 84,718; Barhai, car- 
penters, 66,396 ; Gujdr, cultivator^ 60,334; Gadarid, shepherds, 54,750 ; 
Banjdid, paclc-bullock carriers and traders, 52,570. 

Muhammadans . — Of the Mtdrammadan population in the Central 
Provinces, 259,608, or 94‘r4 per cent, were recorded as of the Sunni 
sect, and only 6772, or 3*46 per cent, as Shiis, 166 as Wahdbis, and 30 
as Faraizfs. General ignorance ^vas found to prevail among the popula- 
tion as to the distinction between the sects ; and 9207 persons, or 3*47 
per cent of the total Muhammadan population, were returned simply 
os Muhammadans, without spcctfioition of sect The only Districts in 
which the Shids exceeded zooo in number are — Nimdr, 1455 ; and 
Ndgpur, X141, 

Jains numbered 45,911 in 1881 throughout the Central Provinces. 
They are chiefly traders and commercial clerks from Rdjputdna. They 
are most numerous in Sdgar Distiio, where they number 16,43a. 

Christian Sscis , — The 111973 Christians ill the Central Provinces com- 
prise — ^British-born Europeans, 8774; other Europeans and Amerlcaus, 
ri45; Eurasians, taso; Native Christians, 5558; Indian Portuguese, 
306 ; unspecified,. 1060. As re^ds religious sects, the Eoman 
Catholics rank first, with 5833, of whom 4358 are natives ; Church of 
England, 3803, of whom 393 are natives; Presbyterians, 715, including 
317 natives; Methodists, 100; 'Protestants,* 'Christians,' and ‘others* 
(not separately classified), 1523. 

Distribution into Tmn and Country .— population of the country 
is almost entirely rural, the inhabitants of the 53 towns containing 
upwards of 5000 inhabitants being only 697,644, or 6 per cent, of 
the total, or a fraction higher than the urban population in Bengal 
The balance of 1,085,867, or 94 per cent., makes up the rural popula- 
tion. The following is a list of the 5a largest towns, with their 
population in 1881 . — 


Nds^r, 
lAbalput, . 
Kdmpti, 
tidgan . 
Buihanpur, . 
Kdipur, 
Chnnri&, . 
HoMlmiiB&liAd, 
Khdiidwd, . 


98,299 

75.705 

501987 

44,416 

30,017 

a4i948 

15,14a 


Unirer, 
Smtobnlpar, . 
Garhdkut*, • 
Hardd, * 
Hhaaddrd, . 
Naraiagbpvr, 
.SoM, . 
Pannt, . 
Hinghnnghdt, 


»4,*47 

I3.9.i9 

11,414 

11,303 

11,150 

IC^23a 

10^303 

9i773 

9,000 


iDdmoh, . 
Murwdrd, 
Kh'dpi . 
Chhindward, 
GidoEwdid, 
Arvi, 
WarorA, . 
Sempur, . 
Kdmtek, 


866 $ 

•8612 

8465 

8i20 

8100 

8073 

8023 


7928 

7814- 
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Bildspur, 
Pdndhumi, 
Deoi4 • 

Tiiinsar, . 
Narkheri 
SohAmofi 
SeonH • 
Pliflinlirft 
HattOf • 


7775 

7469 


73! 

7061 

70s: 


^7 

6345 


Kindcion, 
WardM, 
Soliori, . 
Kftwudha, 
KaUnpur, 
Armorl, , 
Dongargsrh, 
Mobp4, . 


5849 

5816 

m 

5543 

551S 


Khurait • 
Khalmeswari 
Aahti, • 
RehU, . 
Mohc^on, 
Mohiri, . 
Deolf, . 
S&oncr, . 


5370 

5318 

5*45 

514s 

5126 

5023 


Of the total number of 451854 vlllagea and towns in the Central 
Provinces, including the Feudatory States, considerably more than one- 
half, or 37,616, contain less than two hundred inhabitants; 13,488 
have between two hundred and five hundred; 3764 between five 
hundred and a thousand; 736 between one thousand nnd two thousand; 
130 between two and three thousand ; 68 between three and five thou- 
sand ; 36 between five end ten thousand ; 7 between ten and fifteen 
thousand ; 3 between fifteen and twenty thousand ; 3 between twenty 
and fifty thousand; and 3 upwards of fifty thousand inhabitants. 

Oceupttiions. — Excluding the 15 Feudatory States, the Census Feport 
returned the male population of the British Districts according to 
occupation in the follomng six groups : — (i) Professional class, including 
civil and military officers. Government officials of every description, 
and the learned professions, 107,411. (2) Domestic class, including 
house servants, inn and lodging-house keepers, etc., 47,217. (3) Com- 
mercial class, including merdiant^ traders, carriers, etc>, 77,926. 

(4) Agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 2,210,021. 

(5) Industrial class, including manufacturers and artisans, 61.0,068. 

(6) Indefinite and non-productive, including male children, persons of 
UDspedfied occupations, etc., 1,902,792. 

Agrieuiiurt. — In the year 1882-83, tire area under cultivation was 
estimated at 15,516,800 acres, of which rice, wheat, and other food- 
grains occupied 13,653,900 acres, or about 85 per cent, of the whole. 
Cotton was grown on 1,612,687 acres, chiefly in NIgpur, Wordhd, 
Matsinghpur, Chhindw&riC and ^gar; and these m Districts, 
with Kdipur and Bildspur, have also the largest area under oil-seeds. 
Hie cultivation of tobacco is almost confined to Rdipiir. 

Nearly every form of l.ind tenure found in India exists in the Central 
Provinces. Besides the estates of feudatory and of non-feudatory 
chiefs, known as zaminddris, the succession to which follows the law 
of primogeniture, what is termed the tmlguziti tenure pi-evails most 
widely. The estate, whether the property of one or many owners, is 
managed by a single proprietor, aud the land is chiefly held by cultiva- 
tors whose rents are thrown into a common stock. The profits are 
divided, or the losses made up, in proportion to tlie respective shares 
of the different proprietors. 

The total agricultural population of the British Districts of the Central 
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Provinces, male and feninlei amounted in 1881 to 3,7781040, or 38*40 
per cent, of the whole ; avenge cultivated and cultivable area, 9 acres 
per head of the agricultural popul^on. Landed proprietors numbered 
98 i 998 ; tenants with occupancy rights, 345,569; assistants in home 
cultivation, 8a6,ogoj tenants at will, 1,133,699; agricultural laboureis, 
herdsmen, grasiers, etc., 1,356,379. Total area of British Districts, 
84,445 square miles, of which 64,121 square miles are assessed fox 
Ooveinment revenue or pay a light quit*rent, while 20,324 square miles 
are revenue-free and unossessed. Total amount of Government assess- 
ment, including local rates and cesses levied on land, ;£647,345, or 
an average of 9|d. per cultivated asxt. Total rental actually paid by 
the cultivators, ;^i,396,o94, or an average of is. pd. per cultivated 
acre. These averages are, however, below the general rates paid for 
Government {kMisd) land, as they include the payments made by 
the tamlnddrl estates, which are only nominal and of the nature of 
quit-rents. 

Commem and Afanufaeiutts . — The only important manufactures 
consist of weaving, and smelting and working iron-ore. The tissue 
work of Burhdnpur, and the richly embroidered wearing apparel pro- 
duced in pacts of Ndgpur and Bhanddrd, command an extensive sale 
beyond the Province; and the excellence of the ores smelted near 
Gddarwdrd deserves notice. The internal trade is conducted by means 
of toarkets and fairs, tlM latter of wMch (or the most part had a religious 
origin and still retain a religious character. The chief external trade is 
with Bombay westward. The principal imports consist of cotton piece- 
goods, hardware, salt) ooooa-nuts, European liquors, tobacco, etc. ; and 
the principal exports arc raw cotton, grain, oil-seeds, and Indian 
piece-goods. Next in importance is the trade with the Korth-Western 
Provinces and Calcutta, the main imports being sugar from Miradpur, 
piece-goods, indigo, jute ba^, European liquors, etc. ; and the exports, 
cotton for the mills at Cawnpur, lac, iron, grain, etc, With the Central 
India States a considerable traffic exists ; but with the Nizdm's Dominions 
and Berdr, and other parts of India, the trade is comparatively small. 
The Mdlwd opium, which passes through the Province for . export to 
China, now goca through Nimdr tt> Bombay by rail without being 
registered as in former years. Excluding this opium and other through 
trade, the totals may be thus presented; — ^Imports, in 1882-83, ^^^ 9 » 4 S 3 
tons— walue, 1341785 J exporU, in 1882-83, 474 j*it tons— value, 

;^4, 195, 874; total imports and exports, 603, 664 tons— value,;^7, 330, 659. 

ifeatu of CommuHmtion , — ^The want of good means of communica- 
tion, especially important in a land 4 ocked region, has greatly retarded 
the progress of the Central Fuovlncra. After the rains, the larger rivers 
become navigable, but the rocky barriers which occur in their channels 
restrict the use of this mode of transit. In- 1882, the total length ot 
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water communication \vas returned at 1373 miles. The making of 
roadS) which may be said to date (iom the establisliment of the British 
power, is rendered difficult by the nature of the country; and, taught 
by experience, the local engineering department has now laid down the 
principle that black-soil roads should be constructed on the principles 
applicable to a morass. In 1882, the total length of made roads 
throughout the Province was returned at 2833 miles. Nfigpur forms 
the centre of the road system. From that city branch off— the northern 
road, to Seonf and Jabalpur (Jubbuipore) ; the eastern line, by Shanddr^ 
and Pdipur, to Sambalpiir; the oor^-western, to Chhindwdni; and the 
southern and south-western, to Cbdndd or Wardhd. But besides these 
roads, of which the first only can be called complete, numerous ancient 
tracks wind over bills and across the rocky beds of streams, along which 
the Banjdiis drive their long trmns of pack-bullocks. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway enters the Central Provinces near Burhfinpur, 
and runs along the valley of the Narbada, passing Hoshangdbdd, 
Narsinghpur, and Jabalpur, till it emerges from the north-east corner 
of the Province, near Balihrf. Starting from Bhusdwal, a tributary 
line connects Wardhd and Ndgpur with the main railway, sup- 
plying communication nnth the coal-fields of Warord. A further 
branch is being constructed from Kdgpur to Chliatlsgnrh, the com- 
pletion of which will open up the great granary of the Central 
Provinces ; 146 miles of this line up to Rdjbang^n were opened in 
February 1883. 

The following is a list of the difiTerent Chief Commissioners who 
have administered the Central Provinces since their constitution into a 
separate adnvinistratvon wCdUmel £. K. Flliott, iitK December 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. K. Spence (officiating), syth February i86s; 
Mr. R. Temple (officiating), a5th April 1862; Colonel £. K. Klliott, 
zSth December 1863; Mr. J. S. Campbell (officiatmg), lath March 
1864; Mr. R. Temple, 17th March 1864; Mr. J. S. Campbell 
(officiating), a4tli April 1865; Mr. R. Temple, 6th November 1867; 
Mr. G. Campbell, a 7th November 1867 ; Mr. J. H. Morris (officiating), 
i6th April 1868, confirmed 37th May 1B70; Colonel R. H. Keatinge, 
y.C., C.S.I. (officiating), 8th July 1870; Mr, J. H. Morris, C>S.I., 
6th July 1873; Mr. C. Grant (officiating), nth April 1879; Mr. J. H. 
Morris, 15th November 1879; Mr. W. B. Jones, C.S.I., 30th April 
1883 ; and Mr. C. H. T. Crossthwaite (officiating), ist April 1884. 

Administmtiou. — ^The administration is carried on by a Chief Com- 
missioner, aided by a Secretary and a Junior Secretary, in direct sub- 
ordination to the Government of India. The courts, civil and criminal, 
are separately controlled by a chief judge, under the name of Judicial 
Commissioner. The odministmtive staff consists of 4 Commissioners, 18 
Deputy Commissioners, 13 Assistant Commissioners, 33 extra-Assistant 
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Commissioners, and 49 iakAlddrs or sub-CoUectors, who ore distributed 
over ift Distiicta, groui)ed into 4 Divisions. The police force, consist' 
ing of 18 District Superintendents, s assistant District Superintendents, 
38 inspectors, and 8037 petty ofiicers and constables, is controlled by 
an inspector-general •, but in its ei^oitive functions is subordinate to the 
District authorities. Education, forest conservancy, and vaccination 
Irave separate establishments, though they receive aid from the regular 
civil staff. The medical staff is directly subordinate to the executive 
authorities, though the heads of titt Medical Department throughout 
India exercise a general supervision. The Public Works De|>artment 
owns no subordination to any local authority but the Chief Commis- 
sioner, to whom the provincial chief engineer is secretary in that branch 
of the administration. In 1882-83, tlm imperial and provincial revenue 
amounted to 227,000, of which ;^669,42i was derived from land. 
The income from local funds was ;^7o,68o. There are 61 muni- 
cipalities, the total income of which during 1882-83 amounted to 
;^88,79d, and their total expenditure to ;^i36,334. This, however, 
includes a sum of ^^67,672 spent on waterworks, to meet the cost of 
which, municipalities borrowed ;^55,ooo, Together, they contained a 
population of 697,271, and the incidence of municipal taxation averaged 
as. 6d. per head. 

Edwa/MM,'^ln 1883, there were altogether 1565 schools Jn the 
Central Provinces, of which 1457 were devoted to primary educaticm. 
The scholars numbered 89,506, the average daily attendance being 
67 > 397 * Though 89 primary spools were devoted to girls, female 
education progresses but slowly* The conception is in advance of the 
people, and the difficulty of providing a suitable teadiing staff forms a 
practical obstacle. < 

Climate and Miteoiviogy . — A hilly country, such as the Central Pro- 
vinces, witli a large aurface of rode exposed, and having rapid drainage, 
lying partly within the tropics at a considerable distance from the sea, 
and separated from it on dl sides by ranges of hills of great elevation, 
would naturally have a hot and dry dimote. The teraperaUre is 
to some extent modified by the general elevation of the country. 
The south-west monsoon, which prevails from the end of June to the 
beginning of September, usually brings with it an abundant rainfall, 
and the wide tracts of forest, covering so large a portion of the area 
of the Province, retards evaporation. But notwithstanding • these 
modifying influences, a climate still remains, df which a high tempera- 
ture and a low degree of humidity are marked characteristics for nine 
months in the year. 

As regards temperature, In the hot months of April and May, Ndg- 
pur, which lies below the Sdtpuras in the Ndgpur plain, exceeds both 
Bengal and the Upper Provinces. In the rains, from June to September, 

VOU HI. X 
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the temperature of N^ur is nearly the same ae that of Calcutta, 
but is much lower than that of the Upper Provinces. In the cold 
weather the temperatures of Ndgpur and Calcutta again approach each 
other, while that of the Northern P2t>vinces remains much colder. The 
Districts above the Sdtpuraa have a temperature more nearly approaching 
that of the North-Western Province^ while the Sdtpura plateau Dis- 
tricts have from their superior elevation a somewhat cooler climate. 
As regards moisture of the atmosphere, in the spring and hot weather, 
from February to Kay, N^pur ia far below both Bengal and the 
Northern Provinces. In the r^y season, the moisture of N^ur 
exceeds that of Northern India, but is considerably below that of 
Calcutta. After the rains have ceased, it again falls very rapidly to a 
lower point than is obtained eithm* in Calcutta or Northern India. 
The mean annual rainfall of the Province is 45 inches, of which 
4T inches fall in the monsoon season from June to October. This is 
a much higher fall than occurs in the Upper Prownces ; but o\7ing 
to the rapid drainage of the country, this heavy rainfall is fully required. 
Any considerable diminution in the quantity occasions loss of the 
crops and a scarcity of water in the hot weather. This does not often 
happen, but in x868 a mean deficiency of 1$ inches was followed by 
drought end famine in iSdp. The arrival of the monsoon occurs with 
great uniformity over the whole Province, usually before the soih 
June. 

The Central Provinces being within the tropics, the changes In the 
direction of the wind, as the different seasons come round, are very 
regular. The north-easterly wind sets in in October, and continues 
steadily in this direction, or easterly, through November and the early 
part of December \ in the latter part of that month it slackens, and 
southerly winds are frequent; the north-east wind, however, continues 
the prevailing wind till the end of January or beginning of Februaiy. 
In February and March the wind is variable, but southerly and south- 
westerly winds ore more frequent. In April, the prevailing wind is 
north-west, and it continues from this direction until about the middle 
of June, when the monsoon sete in, the general direction of which is 
west and south-west Westerly and north-westerly winds are the 
strongest; the north-east and easterly winds are generally light,' A 
clear sky commonly accompanies the north-east and easterly winds, 
and their comparative dryness is shown by the rapid decrease of the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere in the month of November, when 
these winds prevail with the greatest steadiness ; the wind from tlie 
north-west is, however, the driest wind. South .and south-westerly 
winds bring dlouds, and are commonly followed by electric disturbances 
and showers. The currents of air that traverse Central India differ 
considerably from those that prevail in the Ganges valley and Northern 
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India, particularly as regards the relative frequency of \7inds from the 
south-east and east. In tlie Ganges valley and the North-Western 
Provinces, soutli-eaat and easterly winds are frequent from March till 
October. In this part of India, a south-easterly wind is rare at all 
seasons j north-easterly and easterly winds prevail in the cold breather, 
but after February an easterly wind never blou's except for a few 
hours from some locol atmospheric disturbance. 

OhabrdilDau. — ThJisfl and town in Farukhdb^d District, North- 
Western Provinces. — See CHHisRAarAU. 

Ohaoll. — ^Tract of country in Attock taAsU, Rdwol Pindi District, 
Punjab, consisting of a fertile valley, lying along the east bonk of the 
Indus, north of the Attock Hills. The river channel here contains 
muneious islands, whose herbage, naturally watered by percolation, 
affords pasturage for the flocks of the surrounding country. Irrigation, 
except from wells, is impracticable in the valley itself ; but a proposal 
is under consideration for a canal drawing its supplies from Ghdsf in 
Hasdra District. Hazro is the duef commercial and agricultural 
centre of the Chach valley. The population consists of Hindus and 
Muhammadana 

Ohadhdna. — ^Petty State of Jhdldwdr in Rdthldwdr, Bombay Presi- 
dency; consisting qf i village, with i independent tribute* payer. 
Estimated revenue, ;£ 399 ; tribute of ifls. is paid to the British 
Government 

Ohdohra. — SttA-idltti of Umaxkot idMky Thar and Pdrkor District, 
Sind, Bombay Presidency. — See Uuarxot 

Ohdohrac- Chief to>vn in Uraarkot fd/ui, Thar and Fdrkar District, 
Sind, Bombay Presidency. Population (tSya) 1649, namely, 183 
Muhammadans (Rdjput and Kumbai); and 1466 Hindus (chiefly 
Brdhmans, Lohdnoa, Mengwdrs, and Bhfls), shopkeepers and troders. 
No later population statistics are available to me. Distant 48 
miles from Umarkot, The municipal revenue in 1873-74 was 
;^t53, but the municipality was abolished in 1878 on the. intro- 
duction into Sind of Bombay Act vi. of 1873. Head^quarters of 
indJthHdrkdr^ with civil and criminal courts. Also Government school 
and dharmsdla, 

Ohddohat. — ^Fetty State in thePdlanpur Agency, Gujar^,(Guzerdt) - 
Province, Bombay I^sidency, known os S^ntalpur and Chidchat ; the 
latter has ir villages. Estimated area of the whole; 440 square miles; 
population, exclusive of Sdntalpur, (1881) 5330, consisting of 3803, 
males and 3527 females; of these, Hindus number 5097 j Muham- 
madans, 168; 'others,’ 65. The ruling family ore Jharejd lUjputs, 
related to the Bio.of Cutch (Kachebh), and follow the Tule of primo- 
geniture. They hold the rank of thdkHrs, Estimated revenue (with 
Sintalpur) in 1881, ;^336o, The country is flat and open. There 
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are three difTerent kinds of soil — clayey, sandy, and black. Only one 
crop of the common grains is produced during the year. Salt is 
obtained in considerable quantities. There are no rivers, but numerous 
tanka, which In ordinary seasons retain water till March, when the 
inhabitants depend on their \vetls. Water is found from 5 to so feet 
deep.— 5*^ also Saktalpur. 

Oli^dob . — Town in Nadlyd District, Bengal j situated on the left 
bank of the HUglf. Station on die Eastern Bengal Railway, 38^ miles 
from Calcutta. Population (1881) 8989, namely, 6343 Hindus and 
2646 Muhammadans ; area oS town site, 2500 acres. Municipal in> 
come in 1881-83, ^^303, equal to an average taxation of 7{d. per head 
of the population within municipal limits. Chief mart of the jute 
export trade, giving its name to the fibre grown throughout the Dis- 
trict. The river here is considered sacred ; and on certain festivals, 
Hindus flock to Chdgdah to wash away their sins in its water. 

OhfiibdBdt. — Chief town and administrative head-quarters of Sing- 
bhdm Dietcict, Bengal ; situated on rising ground overlooking the right 
bank of the river Roro, and commanding a pleasant view. Lat. 22* 
32' 50* N., long. 85" 50' 57" B.; population (1881) 6006, namely, 
5120 Hindus, 778 Muhammadans, and xo8 ' others area of town 
site, 640 acres j number of houses, 1053, mostly built of mnd or sun* 
burnt bricks. Municipal income in 1881-83, ;^374, equal to an 
average taxation of 8^d. \ytx head of the population within mumcii>al 
limits. Besides the Deputy-Commissioner’s residence and the ordinary 
Government buildings, there are a few masonry houses, forming a short 
street, belonging to grain and doth merchants. Jail, police station, 
post-office, Government English school, charitable dispensary. A lai^e 
fair, attended by 20,000 visitors from all parte of Sngbhdm, is held 
annually at Christmas time ; on the lost day of the year, races, national 
dances, and athletic sports take place. Chdibdsd is the only place in 
the District which has permanent shops, occupied by dealers in tasar 
silk cocoons, cloth, and groin. 

0h41npiir, — Town in Slidhdbdd District, Bengal ; situated 7 miles 
west of Bhabua. Lot. 35' a' 15* n., long. 83* 32' 30" e. Formerly 
the residence of the Chiinpur Rijit^ who were expelled by the Patlidns 
about 250 years ago ; and still held by Muhammadans. Population 
(1881) 3964. The old fort of Cb^npur yet stands, surrounded by a 
ditch, and defended by a stone rampart flanked with bastions ; it has 
a large gate in the northern, and a smaller one in the southern, curtain. 
The space within is covei'ed with buildings, partly of brick and partly 
of stone, with several large wells. Mosque, in good condition, built as 
a tomb over Fateh Khdn, who married a daughter of the Emperor 
Sher Shih. Ruined temple of Mandeswari, built by one of the earlier 
Chdinpur Rijds, 5 miles east of the town. 
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Oh&inpiir. — Small village in Bh^galpiir District, Bengal Lat. 25** 
49' aS" N., long. 86* 34' 16* E. Noted only for its antiquity, llie 
population consists almost entirely of Brdhmans, and formerly the 
decisions of its pnndiis were held in high esteem. It can no longer be 
called a seat of pandits, of whom there ore now but few, though the 
Brdhman population is still large. 

Ohiltanpur. — Hilt range in Kharsdw^n estate, Singbhdm District, 
Bengal j greatest elevation, 2529 feet. Crossed by the old road to 
Chutid. Ndgpur, but not accessible for wheeled traffic, 

Ohditanptir. — Village with hot spring in Pdtkdm par^md, Manbhilm 
District, Bengal. Lat. 22* 52' o" n., long. 85* 54' o" s. 

Ohaitpet {SeiterHpttht\ — ^Village with fort in South Arcot District, 
Madras Presidency. Lat. 12* 28' N., long. 79“23 'e, The fort was 
held by the Mardthds till 1690, when it was occupied by the Delhi 
troops. In 1750, Shdhnavdz Khdn took refuge in it, but in the follow- 
ing year the I^nch were in possession. Again seized by the Mardthds, 
the French recaptured it in 1757. Three years later, it fell to the 
British, after the battle of Wdndiwash. In 1782^ Haidar AH fought 
under its walls a drawn battle with the British troops ; and in the 
following year, by the treaty with the Mardthds, the place was given up 
in exchange for Cumbum in the Bdldgbdt. As first constructdd, this 
fort measured 540 yards by 430, and was defended by 14 towem. 

Ohak.— Town in Sakkar tdidk, Shikdrpur District, Sind, Bombay 
Presidency. Population (1872) 1258, of whom Sox were Muhammadans 
(chiefly Sitdrs and Mahdrs), and 457 Hindus (principally Brdhmans 
and Lohdnos). No later population statistics are available to me. 
Distsnt J2 miles norlh of Sakkar. Tmyellers' bimgalow and police 
station. 

Obaken. — ^Town in Jaipur State, Bdjputdna. Population (i88j) 
6219, namely, Hindus, 46x5; Muhammadans, 1183^ and 'others,' 
421. 

Ohdkl {Ckakkl). — Stream in Gurddspur District, Punjab j rises an 
the hills near the sanitarium of Dalhousie, and fornas the . eastern 
border of the District for some distance, collecting the drainage of the 
hill tract, and receiving tributaries from the main Chamba range. 
Three miles south of Pathdnkot it i^vides into two branches,— pne of 
which, (lowing south, empties itself into the Beas (Bids) Miithal 
while the other, which formerly turned westward to join the Bivf, has 
been dammed back by the works of the Bdri Dodb Canal, whose line- 
now crosses its former channel. The whole body of water thus empties 
itself finally into the Beas (Bids). 

Ohftkirld). — ^Village and police station in Chittagong District, Bengal ; 
situated on the Chittagong and Arakan road, Lat. 21* 45' 6" K., long. 
9a* 9' o" E. • 
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Ohaklisi .-'Town in Nadiid Sub-division, Kaira District, Bombay 
Presidency. Lat. aa“ 39' n., long, 7** 59' e. Population (187a) 7081. 
No later statistics are available to me, but the population has now 
probably fallen below 5000 inhabitants, as the town is not returned in 
the Census Keport of 1881. 

Ohakrabiri, — ^Village in Howrah District, Bengal. Noted for Its 
manufacture of dAiUis and sdris (doth garments for men and women), 

Ohakrdta.*^Mountain cantonment in Dehm Ddn District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat 30" 43' o" n., long, 77* 54' ao" s. Founded 
in May 1866 j first occupied in April 1869. Stands upon the range of 
hills overlooking the valleys of the Jumna (Jamund) and the Tons, in 
the region known as Jautiskr A small native town has gathered 

round the cantonment; population (1881) 1387. Seat of a canton- 
ment magistrate ; post-office j lines for a European regiment. Reached 
by a mountain cart-road from Kdlri. 

Oh^koltor. — ^Village, with annual fair, in M&nbhdm District, Bengal. 
Lat 33* 14' o" N., long. 86* 44' o" e. Fair commences on the occasion 
of the ehhtUd pof’db or umbrella festival in September, and lasts about 
a month j resorted to by traders from Bdnkurd, Bardwdn, Birbhilm, 
Lohdrd^, and HazdribdgK Brass vessels and brass or shell orna- 
ments are the chief articles brought for sale. 

OhakvdI . — TnhsU of Jhelum (Jehlnm) District, Punjab, occupying 
the central portion of the District to the north of the Salt range ; 
situated between 33" 45' o" and 33* 13' o" w, lat, and 73* 31' o" and 
73 * long,; area, 816 square miles; population (i88t) 

^S 4 i* 44 i namely, males 80,206, and females 73,938. Muhammadans 
number^ 134,534; Hindus, 14,4^7; Sikhs, 5133. Total area under 
cultivation->-r(7^f, a 13,436 acres, of whicli 171,69a are under rice; kharif^ 
89,734 acres, of which 61,136 acres ore under Mjrd, Total area of 
cultivation, 390,135 acres, of whidi 13,025 acres are twice cropped. 
Total number of estates, 347, of which la are BomittridA, 33 pattiddii, 
and 303 M<^dcAdrd, The adroinisUative staff consists of a tahsUddr 
nnd who preside over \ mril and a criminal courts. Number 

of police circles {thdHds\ 3 ; strength of regular police, 65 men; village 
watchmen {fhaitkiddrs)^ 131. 

Obakwdil. — Town and munici^ity in Jhelum (Jehlam) District, 
Punjab, and head-quarters of Chakwdl foAsU, Situated midway 
between Find Dddan Khfln and Hiwal Findi, and 54 miles south-east 
of Jhelum town. Lat. 33" 55' 50" long. 72" 54' o" e. Founded 
by A Mhair Rajput from Jammu, whose descendants still oivn the 
surrounding land. Situated on r^og ground, and naturally drained 
by several deep ravines. Population in 1881, 5717, namely, 3379 
Muhammadans, 3045 Hindus, and 393 Sikhs. Number of occupied 
houses, 930 . A tliird-class municipality, with a revenue in 1882-83 
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of ;^390j expenditure, ;^363. Manufacture of shoes, of more than 
local reputation ; also of parli-coloured cotton-cloth. Considerable 
export trade in grain and other countiy produce. TahsUi^ police station, 
circuit house, dispensaty, school, and distillery. 

Ohalakddi. — River in the SttUe of Cochin, Madras Presidency; 
rises in the Mukundapur district, and, after a tortuous course of 68 
miles, empties itself into the backwater a few miles from ICidnganen. 

OhalaXL Bil. — Lake or large marsh in Rdjshdhf District, Bengal, 
lying between Singrd, a village on the Kattor and Bogri road, and the 
north bank of the Baral river in Fabnd District; situated between 
34" 10' o" and 24" 30' o" n. lat., and 89* t%' o" and 89“ *a' 30" a long. 
Length from north-west to south-east, ax miles; greatest breadth, 10 
miles; total area, about 150 square miles in the rains, and 20 square 
miles during the dry season. It is a depressed basin, sunk below the 
level of the surrounding country,exc^t at the southern extremity, from 
which its waters are discharged. Principal feeders, the Gur and Nonda- 
kiijd, both navigable streams. In the dry season, the average depth of 
the area covered with water is 3 feet, but a tortuous navigable channel 
runs through it, with a depth of from 6 to 12 feet oil the year round. 
Tire lake abounds in fish end water-fowl. The neighbouring swamps 
are said to be a permanent seed-bed for the dissemination of endemic 
cholera. 

OhaUkUUl. — ^River in Bhdgolpur District, Bengal. Rises in a marsh 
in pargand Hariwat, enters parganA Ndrdigar at Thalia Garhi village, 
and after a rather tortuous course falls into the Loran at Pandud. It 
is not used for irrigation, and is too shallow for boat traffic. Rice is 
grown in many ports of its bed. 

OhdUflgAon.— Sub-division of Khdndesh District, Bombay Prwi- 
dency. Area, S®4 square miles; contains 13a villsgea Population 
(1881) 59,031 persona, or 30,808 males and 28,323 females. Hindus 
number 50,369; Muhammadans, 4571; ‘others, » 4091. The Sub- 
division is situated in the extreme south of the District at the foot, of 
the Sitmdla range, which, running east and west in a walUike line, 
separate Khdndesh from the Deccan uplands. Watered by the Gima 
river, which flows from west to east through the northern villages, and 
by its tributaries the Manydd and the Titur, which in their turn are 
fed by several minor streams. Besides these, and the Jdmda canal, 
>vater is afforded by 2000 wells. The soil is mixed, much of it towards 
the south, south-west, ond north being hard and stony. The black 
soil of the Girna valley, though better than in the surroundiDg parts, is 
generally faulty, as it rests on a subsoil either of grave! or rock. 
Cultivated area (1878-79), 134,265 acres, of which grain crops occu- 
pied 83,20a acres, or 61-97 per cent ; oil-seeds, 17,209 acr«, or ia‘8i 
per cent. ; fibres, 30,640 acres, or 32*82 per cent, j the remainder being 
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under miscellaneous crops, such as sugar-cane, chillies, tobacco, rtc. 
The Sub-division contains a criminal courts and i police station 
{ihdnd)\ strength of regular police^ 74 men; village watchmen 
dAri)i 115. 

. OhAUsgion.— Town in Khsindesh District, Bombay Presidency, 
and head-quarters of Chillsgion Sub-divUionv Statbn on the Great 
India Peninsula Railway, 30 miles south of Dhulii town, with which it 
is connected by a fine, paitly-bridged road. The town is of little 
importance, except as being the head-quarters of a Sub-division, 
although its trade has much increased since the opening of the railway. 
Population (1872) 3941. No later population statistics are available 
to me. 

Petty State of Gohelw^r, District of ICdthidwiir; Gujardt 
(Guzerdt) Province, Bombay Presidency. It consists of one village, 
with three independent tribute-payem. Estimated revenue in 1881, 
;^goo, from which ;^76, 10a. is paid as tribute to the Gaekwdr, and 
to Jundgarh. 

Oh&znarl&kotft [S&imtlkoid ). — ^Town in Godivari District, Madras 
Presidency j situated in lat. 17* 3' lo" n., and long. Ba* la* 5®” 

7 miles north of CoconKda. Population (1881) 4961, namely, 4401 
Hindus, 546 Muhammadans, and 14 Christians. It was formerly a 
military station, but was abandoned in January i86p, Tlie barracks, 
first built in 1786, still remain. Chdmarldkota is connected by canals 
with Rdjdmahendri (Rajahmundry) and Cocondda. Station of n 
Lutheran Church Mission. 

OhaittlMf.*— One of the Punjab Hill States under the Government of 
the Punjab. A mountainous tract lying to the north of Kiingra and 
Gdrdaspur Districts, between 32* 10' 30" and 33’ 13'©" w, lat,, and 
between 75* 49* o" and 77* 3' 30" e. long. ; shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. Bounded on the north-west and west 
by the territories of Kashmir, on the east and north-east by British 
lAhdl and Laddkh, and on the south and south-east by the Distiicta 
of Kdngra and Gdrdaapur. Estimated area, 3x80 square miles. 
Population (1881) irSi 773 * *^**6 Rdjputs, to which caste the chief 
belongs, ore few in number, and only inhabit the valleys on the outer 
slopes of the Himdlnyas. In ^rmdor, and in the tracts bordering on 
the British of Nitipur in Kdngra and Fntdnkot in Gdrdaspur, 

there is a considerable Bidhman population of a simple and even 
primitive type engaged in agriculture, and as shepherds in the winter 
months, ivho are strangers to the elaborate Hinduism of the plains, 
and are looked up to by tlieir neighbours not so much on religious 
grounds as because of their puri^ of race. Associated with these is a 
class of Khattris, who are believed to be degenerate Brdhmans; they 
engage in agriculture and trade, and the military and civil service of 
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the Stntc is princii)ally recruited from their number. They differ from 
the Khattris of the plains both in appearance and habits. Kanets are 
found os cultivators in the neighbourhood of the Xdngra border, but 
seldom as owners of the soil. The Takkars are a distinct and ap|)a- 
rently intrusive race, of possibly Turanian origin, who are owners and 
cultivators on the outer slopes of the hills, espedally towards Dalhousie, 
where they also take service as jhampAn bearers, watchmen, coolies, etc. 
The women of all classes, Brdhmans not excepted, take an important 
part in held labour, which consi^s chiefly in tlie making and main- 
taining of cultivation terraces retained by masonry walla Classified 
according to religion, the State contoins 108,377 Hindus, 6859 Muham- 
madans, 385 Buddhists, 7s Sikhs, and 80 Christiana. Number of 
villages, 365 \ average density of population, 36 per square mile. Two 
ranges of snowy peaks and glaciers run through the State ; one through 
the centre, dividing the valleys of the Rivi and the Chendb ; the other 
along the borders of Laddkh and British Lihul ; to the west and south 
stretch fertile valleys. 

Two of the five great Punjab rivera water the State, flowing through 
forests which are imix)rtant sources of timber supply for the railways 
and other public works in the Punjab. The forests are leased to the 
British Government, and yield timber that brings in from ;^io,ooo to> 
;^ao,aoo a year. The spring crops consist of wheat and barley ; and 
the autumn crops of Indian corn, rice, and inferior millets. Hops 
have been successfully grown, and in course of time ore expected to 
form an important article 6f export. The other exports are drugs, 
dyestuffs, cana>vay seeds, walnuts, pine-nuts, honey, wool, g’Af, and 
pUemnt skins. In the suuKwer months an annual smtmgtatlon o£ 
turbulent Musalmdn Gujdrs from Jammu takes place, who graze their 
bufialoes and milch cows chiefly on the Dain-Kund range, which lies 
behind the sanitarium of Dalhousie. It is estimated that in the 
summer months from five to six hundred thousand sheep ond goats, 
and from eight to ten thousand buffaloes and kine, find graring on the 
Chambn mountains, Iron-ore is {fientiful, and the mines are regularly 
worked, yielding sufficient for the wants of the people. Copper is also 
found. Slate quarries exist all over the State, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sanitarium of Dalhouue. The soil and dimate are 
suitable for the cultivation of tea. Chamba is a favoqrlte resort of 
sportsmen, and the mountain ranges abound with game, comprising 
the sloth and yellow bears, hill leopards, bamsingha^ wild sheep, 
ffAurd/, ibex {paiirbakri)^ and kakar (barking deer). The musk deer 
{JtasiHr<P) is found in the Barmdor tract, but the custom of the country 
prohibits its being killed as ^me. The yAk or Tibetan ox (phimtvar) 
is said to be found wild on the borders of Chambn and Lihdh Among 
birds, the cAikor (red-legged partridge), snow partridge, and five species 
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of pheasants are found, two of which yield a revenue of some ;^4oo 
CL year for their skins. Eight posses connect Chaniba proper with 
Fangi and Chamba Ldhul. The rivers are all well bridged, and there 
are more than 300 miles of good roadways, A portion of the Central 
Asian trade passes through Chamba. Qoth, cutlery, oil, leather, and 
spices ore exported to Laddkh, Yarkand, and Turkistdn. The imports 
are chieRy thants (a narcotic preparation of hemp), carpets, 

and brick ten, consigned to the markets of North-AVeatem India, 
especially Amritsar. 

The ruling family of Chamba. claims to be of Kshattriyd descent. 
The present Eijd, Shdm Singh, was born in July 1866, and the 
administration of the State is carried on during his minority by a 
British oRicer in concert with nattve offidals. The results have been 
very beneficial to the State, the revenue rising in eight years from 
;^i9,ooo to ;£‘t7,3oo. By 1874-75 il^ bad further increased to about 
^£19,000, and by 1882 to ;^94,ooo, exclusive of ;^5ooo representing 
reveaufr-frec grants. The rat^ 15th on the list of Punjab chiefs, 
and is entitled to a salute of xi gutvs. His military force consists of 
1 gun, and 160 military and police. Chamba is nn ancient Hindu 
principaliQ', and came into British possession in 1846. A part was 
at first made over to the Mahdrdjd of Kashmir; but, by agreement 
in 1847, it came again entirely under the Britisli Government, 
and a sanad was given to the ]^jd, assigning the territory to him 
and to his male heirs, who ore entitled to inherit according to Hindu 
law; and on failure of direct issue, to the heirs of the brothers 
according to seniority. The late chi^, Rdjti Gopdl Singh, having by 
misconduct incurred the displeasure of the British Government, was 
in 1873 required to abdicate. The internal administration is still 
largely modelled on the ancient pattern of Northern Indian sodeties. 
The revenue is collected by a resident agent, who represents the 
subjects towards the State, bnt collects the share of customs duties 
for the Rdjd. He is usually entitled the (kar^ and corresponds in some 
respects to the lambaiddr or village head'Dian In certain parts of British 
India. He has, under him, n iiknihdrd or village accountant, and a 
hahvdl or rural constable. The purely State officials in each pargand 
are the koUvdl or magistrate; mthUi or surveyor; am\n or assessor; 
and a varying number of entrusted with miscellaneous 

executive duties, 

In 1854, the sanitarium of Dalhousie was made over to the British 
Government, and a remission of ;;^2oo made in the tribute. In 1867, 
a further remission of ^500 per annum was allowed in compensation 
for land taken up to form the cantonments of Bakloh and Baldn, where 
British troops are now stationed. The tribute now paid is ;^50o per 
anmim. 
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OhambAi — Chief town in Chamba State, Punjab, and the residence 
of the RAjd. Lat. 3a* 29' n.; long. 76* 10' e. Population in 1881, 
5318, namely, Hindus, 4390; Muhammadans, 730; Silchs, 43; and 
* others,' 55. 

Ohambal {Chumbut\, — River of Central India, and one of the 
principal tributaries of the Jumna (Jamni); rises in MAlwd, about 8 or 9 
miles south-west of the military station of Mhow (Mau), at an elevation 
of 3019 feet above sea-level, amidst a cluster of summits of the Vindhya 
range, having the local name of Jmapdrd^ on the crest of the watershed 
which divides die great basins of the Giuiges and the NarbadA (Ner- 
budda). Thence it flows down the slopes of the Yindhyan range, with 
a general northward course, for 80 miles, receiving the waters of the 
Chamblla, a stream of almost equal length and volume, which takes its 
rise in the same range. About 40 miles from its source it is crossed by 
the line of the Rdjputdna-Md.lwd Railway at Chambal Station. At the 
town of Tal, 35 miles lower down, the river turns to the north-west, 
and, winding with a sinuous detour round the fortress of Kagatwdrd, 
shortly receives a second great tributary, the Sipri, which also has its 
origin in the Yindhyan mountait^ Passing by a tortuous course 
through the gorges of the Mokandarra Plilla, the Chambal next enters 
the depressed tract of Hardoti (Harowtee). Previously to reaching 
this rugged region, it is crossed at the Gujardt Glidt, on the route from 
Nfmach (Neemuch) to the Mokandarra Pass, by a ford which becomes 
practicable after the rst of November, while during the rains a ferry- 
boat is maintained for the convenience of traffic, Through the Mpkan- 
darra uplands, the Chambal glides between almost perpendicular cliffy 
expanding at its 309th mite into a picturesque lake, from whose bed it 
escapes over a rocky barrier, by a series of magnificent cascade^ the 
chief of which has an estimated fall of 60 feet. At the city of Kotdh, 
50 miles below this picturesque scene, the Chambal is at all seasons a 
deep and large stream, which must be crossed by ferry, even elephants 
being unable to ford its shallowest part. At Pamndr, 31 miles from 
Kotdh, the road from Agra to Mhow (Mau) passes the liver a ford, 
its breadth varying from 300 yards in the rains to 30 yards in the dry , 
season. 

After receiving the waters of the Kali-Sind, Farbati, and Banas, 
its principal confluents, the Chambal assumes- the dimOhsions 
of a great river; and continuing a north-easterly course, is crossed, 
45 miles farther down, by a ferry on the Gwalior and Naslrdbdd 
(Nusseerdbdd) road. Maintaining the same directicm for 55 miles, it 
flows under the city of Dholpur, on its left bank, and runs through a 
picturesque valley, bounded by fantastic bills in every variety of outline 
and contour. The river here is crossed by the-Sindhia State Railway 
from Agra to Gwalior. At length, after passing info the British District ' 
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of Etdwah, it flows in a deep bed, surrounded by wild gorges and 
ravineS) to join the main channel <£. the Juinnoy 40 miles below Etdvoh 
town, in lat 26* 15' o" N. and long. 79* 15' 8 "e. Its total length, 
including the various windings, amounts to 650 miles; the distance in 
a straight line, from the source near Mhow to the junction with the 
Jumna, may be taken at about 330 milea The Chnmbal is liable to 
sudden floods, and during heavy min it discharges a greater volume of 
water than the Jumna itself. After the two rivers have united, the 
crystal current of the mountain stream may be distinguished for some 
dislance from the muddy waters of the mmn river, In rimes of flood, 
communication between the two banka is often interrupted for days 
together, no boat being able to live in the turbulent rainds. The 
Chambal is identified with the Charmanwati of Sanskrit writers. The 
chief ferries are at Udi, Bohrdich, Sahaswdn, and Pill. The average 
fall of the river may be estimated at af feet per mile. 

CftLiiilbal.-^Town in the head<qaBrters Sub<dvvi&ioi\ of Chittagong 
district, Bengal. Population (i&Sx) 5000, namely, >341 moles and 
2659 females. 

Ohamhra Mala. — Mountain peak in Waindd tdiuk^ Malabdr 
District, Madras Presidency; situated xp miles south of Manantoddy 
(Mandntddi), in the richest cofTee tract of the Wnindd. Lat. 11^ 5s' N., 
long. ^ Heiglit, 6500 feet above the sea. 

Ohamiini. — ^Town in Undo District, Oudh ; situated about mile 
from the Lon river, so miles south-west of Undo towm. Population (i88j) 
4010, namely, Hindus, 9ds3 ; and Huhammadans, 1387. Village school. 

Ohamomeril (or Moriny — Lake in Laddkh, Kashmir State, in 
the elevated table-land of Kupshu, lying between the volleys of the Sutlej 
(Satlaj) and the Indus. Lat 3a* 55' n., long. 78* 15' s. Elevation 
above sea-level, 14,900 feet Surrounded by mountains, some of which 
rise to a height of 5000 feet from the water’s edge. The water is 
brackish, and not good for drinking purposes, although horses and goats 
drink it, Though it receives several considerable streams, it has no 
efflux, the level being maintained by evaporation. Length from north 
to south, 15 miles; breadth, from 3 to 5 miles. 

Ohdjnpa {Chdpa), — Estate or *a$tAndArl in Bildspur District^ Central 
Provinces. Area, 120 square miles, with 65 villages and 6377 occu- 
pied houses. Population (z88x) 33,819, namely, males 11,7x6, and 
females x9,io3; average density of population, 198*5 per square mile. 
The chief is a KunwAr, At Chdmpa, his head-quarters (lat. aa* a’ o'n,, 
long. 82" 43’ o" E.), dwell a considerable number of weavers, whose 
manufactures find a ready sale in die adjoining market of Bamnfdehi. 

Ohad]ip&bdAlv"-^malI village mid station on the Calcutta and Soutlx- 
Eostern State Eaflway, x 5 miles south-west of Calcutta, in the District 
of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal. 
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Ohanipftnag'ar. — ^Village forming the western part of Bhdgalpur 
town, Bhdgalpur District, Bengal. Contains the mausoleum of a 
Muhammadan saint, with an inscription bearing the date 
Residence of the pujdris belonging to the Jain sect of Oswdls, of whom 
there is a small community at Bhdgalpun The village is the head- 
quarters of the iasar silk manufacture in the District. 

Ohampdner.-^Hili fort and village in the District of the Finch 
Mahlls, Gujarlt (Guzerdt), Bombay Presidency ; situated on an isolated 
rock of great height, 350 miles north by east of Bombay, and 37 miles 
north-east of Baroda. Lat as* gt'N^long. 73* 36'E. The fortificatiotis 
enclose a space about three-quarters (A a mile In length by three furlongs 
in breadth. Within this enclosure are two forts, an upper and a loa’er. 
The upper fort, which, from its natural situation, is almost impregnable, 
contains a temple to the goddess Kdl/, of much local reputation. The 
lower fort, also very difficult of access, possesses some curious Hindu 
monuments of remote antiquity. *nil late in the xsth century, the 
strength of this citadel preserved thdr territory and capital to a line 
of Rdjput chiefs j but in 148a, Mahmdd (Begdra), King of Ahmoddbdd, 
enraged at certain acts of aggression on the part of the ruler of Cham- 
pdner, overran his territory, and laid siege to his stronghold. According 
to Hindu accounts, the upper fortress resisted all the efforts of the 
besiegers, and yielded only oiler a blockade of twelve yea^s. Pleased 
with its situation, Mahmdd determined to make Champdner his capital, 
and accordingly he founded a new city at some disUince from the 
former town, adorning it with , large and beautiful mosques. Hubam- 
maddbdd Champdner, as it was now called, became a place of great 
wealth ; trade soon developed | and until about 1560, the place remained 
the capital of the Oujatlt kings. 

During the Emperor Humlyun’s rapid conquest of Gujardt, the fort 
of Chomplner was taken in August 1535. According to locol legend, 
the Emperor himself, with a small l»nd of followers, climbed up by 
means of iron spikes driven into the &ce of the rock, won an entrancO, 
and admitted the main body of hts troops. On the dismemberment of 
die Delhi Empire in the latter part of the i8th century, Champdner 
seized by the Mardthls, and ultin^ely fell into the hands of Madhujf 
Sindhia. It was entirely neglected by his successor, Ddulat Rdo Sindbia, 
Olid on the 17th September i8os, surrendered wiffiout resis&nce to a 
small British detachment under the command of Colonel Woodington. 
It was restored in 1803 to Ddulat Rdo Sindhia by thb treaty of Seiji 
Anjangdon. Subsequently, in 1861, the town was, with the whole 
District of the Fdnch Mahdla, transferred to the British Government. 
During the i8th century, Champdner ivas deserted, and its neighbour- 
hood has relapsed into jungle. So unhealthy, indeed, has the place 
become, that several attempts to colonize it have failed. ' Though now 
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almost without inhabitants, its magnificent hill, the fortifications, the 
site of the old Hindu town, and the ruins of the Musalmdn capital, still 
make Champtiner a place of much interest. 

Ohamp&ran. — District of the Pfttnd Division, occupying the north- 
west corner of Behar, under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; 
lying between 26" 16' and a7’3o'N., and between 83“ 55' and 85® «i'e. 
long. Total area, 3531 square miles; population, according to the 
Census of i88z, 1,721,608 souls. Hie administrative head-quarters are 
at the town of Motlhdri, situated in lat 26" 39' n., and long. 84* 58' e. 

Champdran District is bounded north by the Independent State of 
Nepdl; east byMuzafiarpur District; south by Musalfarpur and S^ron; 
and west by Gorakhpur District, in the Norrii-Western Provinces, and 
by a portion of Nep 61 tenitory cfdled Rdj Botwdl. The northern 
frontier, where not naturally formed by rivers, is marked by ditches and 
masonry pillars; for some distance it runs along the summit of the 
Sumeswar range. On the east, the Bighmati rivei constitutes a natural 
boundary with hfuaafiarpur for a distance of 35 miles ; and similarly 
the Gandak is the continuous south-western boundary from Tribeni 
Chit to Sattar Ghit. Owing to changes in the course of the Gandak, 
a tract of land, consisting of 35 villages, on the farther bank of the 
river is now arbitrarily included within the jurisdiction of Champiran. 

JiUicty , — This tract of country has no history of its own. It was 
separated from Siran, and erec^ into an independent District, as 
recently as i86d ; and at the present time the judge of Siran periodi- 
cally visits Motiliiri to hold the Sessiona But though Champiran 
contains no large towns or sites that can be connected with historical 
events, there arc local traditions and ruins of archeeological interest 
that {joint back to a prehistoric past. The earliest remains show that 
Chompdian formed an integral port of the great kingdom of Magadha, 
which flourished before the Christiau era. At the village of Lauriyi 
Havanagarh there are three rows of huge tumuli, which have been 
visited by General Cunningham. A small silver coin of a date anterior 
to the invasion of Alexander the Great, and a seal of black earthen- 
ware with an inscription in the Gupta character, have been found. 
Prom these and other indications, General Cunningham is induced to 
believe that the tumuli contain the graves of early kings, who lived 
between 1500 and 600 b . c . In the same neighbourhood stands a pillar, 
inscribed with the Buddhist edicts of Asokn. It is a single block of 
polished sandstone, 33 feet high, the diameter tapering from 35 inches 
at the base to 26 inches at the top. Hie capital supports a statue of 
a lion facing the north, and the abacus is ornamented with a row of 
Brdhmoni geese. A similar column, of less graceful dimensions, is to 
be seen at the village of Arai^j. At Kesoriyd is a large brick mound, 
supporting a solid tower or stupa of the same material 62 feet high and 
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68 feet in diameter, which is supposed by General Cunningham to have 
been erected to commemorate one of the acts of Buddhn. Close by ore 
the ruins of a small temple, and the head and shoulders of a colossal 
image of Buddha. Another class of remains bear witness to a later 
generation of kings, who are described in local legend as Kdjput immi- 
grants. Their capital was at Simniun, on die Nepdl frontier, where 
there are extensive ruins of fortifications and tanks now overgrown with 
jungle. Tradition says that Simiiun was founded by Ndmiapd Deva in 
1097 A.D. I and that the seventh and Inst of the royal line was driven 
northwards into Nepdl by the Muhammadans in igas. 

The Muaalm^n sarAdr of Champdmn was considerably smaller than 
the present British District In 158a, according to the rent-roll of 
Todar Mall, Akbar’s finance minister, it was composed of three 
covering a total area of 85,7x1 blgAds, and paying a gross revenue that 
may be computed at ;^i4,ooo. When the East India Company 
obtained possession of the diwdni of Bengal in 1765, the area was 
estimated at 2546 square miles, and the revenue wos ;^34,ooo, The 
w'hole was settled with the sons of Jaga! Kishori Sin^, the owner of 
the Bettii Rij, which family still owns the larger half of the soil of the 
District. The remainder is held principally by two other great land- 
owners, the Riji of Rimnagar on the Nepil frontier, and the family 
known as the Madhubani Bdbua, founded by Abdul Singh, a member 
of the Bettii &mily. In recent times, the only historical event that has 
taken place in Champdran is connected with the Mutiny of 1857. The 
lath regiment of Irregular Horse was then stationed at Segaull. The 
commandant. Major Holmes, expressed himself confident of the loyalty 
of his men. But one day in July, d\e son’drs or troopers suddenly rose 
in mutiny, massacred their commandant, hb wife and children, and all 
the Europeans in the cantonments. Still more recently, Champdran 
has been severely visited by the two famines of x866 end 1874, both of 
which were caused by seasons of deficient rainfall. The District is 
peculiarly exposed to such calamities. It a backward in civilisation, 
has comparatively little trade or accumulated wealth ; and, till the open- 
ing of ^he brancli of the Tirlidt State Railway, it lay remote from the- 
oidinaiy channels of communication. It has now, however, been 
placed in direct communication with the principal marts and seats 
of commerce. 

Physical Aspects . — Champdron consists of an irregular triangle, with 
its apex toward the south-east Its sides are formed by the two border- 
ing rivers, the Gandak and the B^hmatlj it^ base on the north is 
closed by the low hills on the Nepdl frontier; while it is bisected 
throughout its entire length by the Burl or Old Gandak. The southern 
portion resembles in all respects the adjoining Districts of Sdran and 
HuzafTarpur, and perhaps exceeds them in fertility. The land is almost 
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uniformly level, and under continuous cultivation. Towards the north 
the country becomes undulating and broken, until it reaches its highest 
elevation in the Sumesvi’ar range, which averages 1500 feet above sea- 
level, the highest point being 3370 fi^t. In some places these hills ore 
inaccessible to man. The character of the surface varies, being rocky 
and barren in some places, while in others it is studded with trees or 
covered with grass. At the eastern extremity of the Sumeswar range 
is situated the pass leading to Beoghdt in Nepal, through which the 
British army successfully marched during the Gurkbd War in i8i4'i5. 
The other principal passes are the Sumeswar, Kdpaii and Harlau 
Harhii. 

The ascent to the Sumeswar pass lies up the bed of the Jitri Fdni 
river, amid romantic scenery. About aoo feet below the summit 
there is sufficient ground for a small sanitarium, wliere the temperature 
does not exceed 80* F. in the hot weather, and pure water is to be 
found j and to which a good road might be constructed. It overlooks 
the Mauri valley in Nepdl; c^nd from the summit, the enormous moun- 
tains of Diwdlagiri, Gosdinthdn, Urnapiirnd, and Everest are clearly 
visible. This northern, tract is covered with forest, from which the 
hnest timber-trees have long ago been carried away. It also contains 
large grass prairies, low-lying and watered by many streams, which 
aflford pasturage to numerous herds of cattle. The large rivers, 
navigable throughout the year by boats of too fKattnds, are »>-Tlie 
Gamdak, locally known os the Sdligndmi, Hows southwards from Nepdl, 
touches on Champdran at TrhtnigMt in the extreme north-west, whence 
jt flows south-westwards partly through the District, but for the most 
part marking Us western boundary, till it leaves Champdran at Us south- 
irest corner. The river is reported to be navigable throughout the 
year by boats of about forty tons burthen, but navigation is rendered 
difficult, owing to the narrow and tortuous course during tlie hot and 
cold season, and to its impetuous current in the rains. Tire breadth of 
the stream Is two or three miles at places during the rains, but in the 
cold iveather the stream is rarely more than a quarter of a mile across. 
The river is nowhere ibrdable ; it changes its course nearly every year, 
exhibiting the operations of alluvion and diluvion on a large scale. 
The Litixe Ganoak, which is known by a variety of names in diffierent 
ports of its course, takes its rise in tiie Suinesrvar hills, and Jlows through 
the centre of the District from north-west to south-east till it enters 
Muzaflarpur. Navigable throughout the year for the greater \xi.n of its 
course by boats of from 7 to 15 tons. In the dry weather it is fordable 
in many places, but in the rains tiie many hill streams which join it 
make it an impetuous torrent. The Baohmati forms port of the 
eastern boundary of the District for a distance of about 3^ miles. 
Navigable by boats of 15 or 18 tons burthen for a portion of its course. 
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Its current is very rapid, sometimes reaching seven miles an hour in its 
upper reaches, during freshes. A few days’ rain causes the river to 
rise rapidly, and its floods inundate the country for inland. It has 
changed its course several times, the soil being very light and loose 
along its banks, which ore being constancy washed away. Hirough 
the centre of the District runs a long chain of shallow lakes or jM/s, 43 
in number, which cover a total area of 139 square miles, and whi^ 
evidently mark the former bed of a large river which has now taken 
another course. 

Champion suflfers from the effects of an irregular water-supply. 
Droughts are of common occunence; in 1866, and again in 1874, 
they caused widespread scarcity. The District, which was formerly 
subject to destructive inundations from the Gandak and the Bdghmati, 
has been protected, so far as the floods of the former river are 
concerned, by an extensive embankment constructed by Govern- 
ment engineers. In the north, the small drainage channels or fidlds 
ore inadequate to carry oil the minfali of the hills, which often lays 
the country under water. The natural products of the District are 
chiefly found in the hilly tract to tlve i^ortb. Gold is washed in the 
beds of the hill streams, and it is said that a considerable revenue was 
formerly derived from this source. Copper is also found in small 
quantities, and the discovery has been reported of a bed of coal. 
Building-stone exists, though it has not been utilised. A stxatum of 
kankar or nodular limestone runs throughout the whole District \ the 
stone is Used both for metalling d\e roads and for burning into lime. 
Apart from timber and firewood, the chief jungle products are a gross 
calted iolAUL (used, for making ropes), the narkat reed (used for mats), 
honey and beeswax, lac, long pepper, and various medicinal plants. 
The forests of Rdmnagar, which have been leased by the Rdji to a 
European capitalist, at on annual rental of ;^iooo, are estimated to 
yield to the lessee a profit of ten times that amount. The total value 
of all the fisheries in the District is insignificant. 

— Several early enumerations of the inhabitants exist, but not 
one of them can be accepted as accurate. The highest estimate, Jti 
1869, gave a total of 933,393 souls. The first regular Census, iii 187a, 
returned the population at 1,44(^815 souls, spread over an area of 3531 
square miles, or an average of 408 per square mile. In 1881, with the 
area of the District the some as in 1879, the Census shoived that the 
population numbered 1,731,608, being a nominal increase of 980,793, 
or xg\ per cent, in the nine years. A considerable proportion of the 
reported increase of the population, however, the Collector states is due 
to better enumeration in 1881 than in 1879. The male population in 
1881 numbered 870,697, and the females 850,981 j proportion of males 
in total population, 50*57 percent. Area of District, 3531 squaremiles; 
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number of villages, 7766 ; number of houses, 393,709, of which 383,82 1 
are occupied and 10,888 unoccupied. Average density of population, 
487*57 per square milej villages per square mile, s’so; persons per 
village, 331 j persons per occupied house, 6*09. Clossilied according 
to religion the population consists of: — Hindus, 1,476,985 j Muhanv 
madans, 342,687; and Christians, 1936. 

Among the aboriginal population are included the Thdrus, who 
with the Nepdtis (although not returned separately in the Census 
Heport) are almost entirely confined to the two frontier ihdnds of 
Lauriyd and Bagahd. The Thdrus ore a race of Indo-Chinese origin, 
inhabiting the malarious iat’di along the foot of the Himdlayas. 
They are honest and industrious people, who utilize the water of 
the hill streams for their scanty patches of rice cultivation. Another 
tribe almost peculiar to Champdran is the Maghya Dorn, whose num- 
bers are not given separately in the Census Report, but probably 
do not exceed 800 souls. They are a nomad tribe, with inveterate 
habits of thieving; and it has been proposed to break up their 
organization by special police measures. An attempt was made in 
i88a to induce these Dorns to settle down in a small colony, and 
was so far successful that in 1883 about 350 Dorns were settled in the 
northern half of the District, under die supervision of the magistrate 
and police authorities. They are imported to be living an orderly life 
like their neighbours, subsisting by the cultivation of their fields, in 
basket-weaving, or as day-labourers, etc. The Gonds, on aboriginal 
tribe, are returned at 1I1O55, out of a total aboriginal population of 
various tribes and castes of 40,949. 

The superior castes of Hindus are well represented. The BitUimans, 
who are specially encouraged to s^tle on the Bettid estate, number 
76,384; the Kdjputs, 80,764; the Bdbhana or military Brdhmans, to 
which caste the Rdjd of Bettid himself belongs, 43,380. Of the 
Sddra castes, the most respectable are the Kdyosth, or writer caste, 
who form the majority of subordinate Government officers, 38,411 
in number ;Bamyd, or uaders, 35,831; Napit, barbers, 31,109; Lohdr, 
blacksmiths, 36,911; Kumbhdr, potters, 18,807; Kurmf, 88,731, 
and Koerf, 103,893, the two chief cultivating castes; Kandu, con- 
fectioners, 66,563; Barui, growers of the betel plant, 10,455; Godld, 
herdsmen, the most numerous caste in die District, who bear a bad 
reputation for honesty, 169,374; Kahdr, domestic servants and 
palanquin-bearers, 19,430; Dhobf, wariiermen, 17,89a; Sondr, gold- 
smiths, 14,99® i Tdtwa, weavers, 34,319; Telf, trades and oil- 
sellers, 53,843; and Mallas, boatmen, 55,411. The lowest castes, or 
semi-Hinduized aborigines, comprise :—Nuniyd, saltpeU'e makers by 
hereditary occupation, who also supply the best labourers and spades- 
men to be found in the District, 4 S, 3 * 4 J Kalwar, spirit-sellers, 30,357; 
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and the cognate degraded castes of Cliatndrs, 113,789 j Dos&dh, 
8r,96ij Musahar, 37,913; Bind, 23,569; and Dhstouk, 15,233. The 
number of Hindus not recognising caste waa returned at 3051, of whom 
2345 were Yaishnavs. Many of the Musalm^ns are immigianta from 
Fatnd and the North-Western Provinces, By sect, they are divided 
into 209,398 Shuts and 1326 Sunnti 

The Christiana include 1814 nadve converts, under the chaige of 
two Roman Catholic missions at Benid and Chuhdrf. The former was 
founded in 1746 by an Italian priest, who had been invited into the 
District by the Rdjd of Bettid. The Chuhdri mission was established in 
1770 by three priests who had been expelled from Nepdl The mission 
represents all that is now left of the famous Tibetan Mission which so 
greatly excited the interest of Europe in the Inst century, w'ith its 
n’onderful accounts of Lhdsaa and its Grand Ldmas. 

The population of Champdran is entirely rural. The villages are 
somewhat larger than in the rest of Behar, but tltis is no indication 
of a tendency towards urban life. The largest town is Bbttia, with 
a population of 21,263, MottHARi, the civil station, has 10,307 
inhabitants. The other towns containing upwards of 5000 inhabitants, 
are Madhubani, with 7023 ; and Kesariva, with 5356. Sbgaitli, about 
15 miles from Motlhdiii, the scene of the Mutiny of 1857, is still occu- 
pied by a regiment of native cavalry. .Large foirs for religious objects 
and for trade are held annually at BitiirA, Sitaicund, Arakaj, and 
Tribeni Ghat. The chief centres of trade are Bettid, Champattia, and 
Bagahd, on the Gandak. Of the 7766 towns and villages comprising the 
District, 5004 are returned as containing less than 300 inhabitants j 2048 - 
from 200 to 500 ; 593 from 500 to 2000; 107 from 1000 to 2000 ; 7 
from 3000 to 3000 j 3 from 3000 to 5000 ; 2 from 5000 to 10,000 ; i 
from 10,000 to 15,000 ; and i upwiwds of 50,000 inhabitants. The 
primitive organization of village officials is represented at the present 
day by the j'S/A myat or head-man and the fiafwdrf or accountant. 
Both these, however, have now become servants of the samUtddr rather 
than officials of the community. 

The people of die District arc, ns a rule, badly offi The whole 
agricultural population is in debt to the wahdjdnf or village money- 
lender, who has advanced money or grain on the security of the next 
crop. Though rents are low, and Uie produce of the land good, the 
cultivators are in constant difficulties, partly through this system of 
mortgaging their future crops, and partly from improvidence. The 
droughts and floods to which the District is liable, render matters 
worse ; and Champdran, with one of the most fertile soils in fiehar, is 
probaUy the poorest District in that Province, The influence of the 
few ^at proprietors, who practically ' own the entire District, the 
general ignprance of die peasantry, the system of rack-renting and short 
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leases, hav$ all combined to hinder the cultivator from acquiring any 
peimanent interest in the soil. To the general rule of poverty, how> 
ever, the Thdrus form a marked exception. They cultivate with great 
care the fertile ^tat or sub-montane lands in the north of Rdmnegar 
jHtrgand ; and their general prudence and foresight have raised them 
far above all other castes in Chami^an, During the famine of 1874, 
not one of them came to the relief works ; and they then asserted that 
they had sufficient rice in store for six months’ consumption. 

Classified according to occupation, the Census Report returns the 
male inhabitants under the six lbllo\ving main divisions : — (i) Pro- 
fessional class, including Government officials and the learned 
professions, 10,671; (s) domestic servants, etc., ao,888; (3) com- 
mercial class, including merchant, general dealers, carriers, etc., 
ar,474; {4) agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 
34^i4S3; (5) manufacturing, artisan, and other industrial classes, 
46,641 ; (6) indefinite and non-productive (comprising 86,400 general 
labourers and 338,100 < unspecified,* including children), 424,500. 

Aniiguitiis. — Champ^an abounds in places of historical interest, 
many dating back to a period, anterior io the Christian enu Simra.um, 
now in ruins, is situated partly in British and partly in Nepfil territory, 
the frontier line passing through the walls. The ruins are in the form 
of a square, surrounded by an outer and an inner wall, the former being 
14, and the latter 10 miles in circumference. On the east side, six or 
seven ditches can still be traced between the nulls, and three or four on 
the west side. Insde are the remains of massive buildings, and of a 
large tank, measuring 333 yards by 210. Its sides are composed of the 
finest burnt bricks, each a cubit square and a wound (80 lbs.) in 
weight The remains of palaces and temples disclose some finely- 
carved basements, with a superstructure of beautiful bricks. The 
citadel is situated to the north, and the palace in the centre; but both 
only exist as tumuli from ao to 35 feet high, covered with trees and 
jungle. Tradition says that Simriun was founded by Ndnuapd, Deva 
A.D. 1097. Six of his dynasty reigned with much splendour, but the last 
of the line, Hnri Singh Deo, was driven out in 1322 or 1323 by the 
Huhammadans. 

Two miles to the south of Kesoriyi police station, stands a lofty 
brick mound, 1400 feet in circumference, capped by a solid brick 
tower, 62 feet in height. General Cunningham assigns the date of 
this tower to between aoo and 700 a.d., and concludes that it was 
built on the top of a much older and larger stupa. About a mile 
north-north-east of this tower, is a low mound mth the walls of a small 
temple 10 feet square, containing the head and shoulders of a colossal 
figure of Buddha. This is supposed to have been the site of a 
monastery, as the remains of cells are still visible. At ArardJ, about 
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ao miles north-west of Kesattyd, is a lofty atone pillar, bearing in well- 
cut and well-preserved letters several of Asoka's edicts. The pillar 
consists of a single block of polished sandstone 36^ feet high, with a 
diameter at the base of 41 '8 inches, and 3 7 '6 inches at the top. At 
Lauriytl Navandgarh or Mathya, about 15 miles north-west of Settii, 
are some very extensive remain^ consisting of three rows of earthen 
borrows or huge conical mounds. General Cunningham considers 
them to be sepulchral mounds of early kings before Buddhism arose, 
and assigns their date to a period between 1500 and 600 b.c. A short 
distance from these barrows stands the lion pillar of Lauriya Navand- 
garh, consisting of a single block of polished sandstone, 32 feet 9 inches 
high, with a top diameter of 26*0 inches, and a base diameter of 35^ 
inches. The capital is bell-shaped, with a circular abacus, supporting 
a statue of a lion. The column is much thinner and lighter than that 
at Aratij, and contains the edicts of Asoka beautifully inscribed, as well 
as some unimportant inscriptions In modern Nigari. The pillar is now 
worshipped as Q.phalhts^ and is commonly known as Bhfm Singh’s laihi 
or club. 

A^UttUure. — The crops in Champdran are divided into three 
harvests, named after the season of the year in which they are reaped— 
(i) the bhadai or autumn crop; (a) the or autumn crop; 

(3) the rabi or spring aop. The total cultivated area is pretty equally 
distributed between the three, Bice may be either a hkadal or an 
aghdni crop) but more usually the latter. In the former case, it is 
grown on comparatively high lands; in the latter case in low-lymg 
fields. The cultivation of rice is chiefly confined to the tract lying 
north of the Little Gandak river, and it has been estimated that only 
about one-third of the population habitually use rice as their daily food. 
In the remainder of the Dlstrl^ the fo^-supply is drawn from ihe 
bMdai and rdbl crops, which include barley, wheat, Indian corn, and 
various millets and pulses. The miscellaneous crops not grown' for 
food, are indigo, oil-seeds, opium, tobacco, and sugar-cane. In Cham- 
pdran, indigo is' generally grown under the asdndwdr system; In 
accordance with which the planter takes a lease of an entire village 
from the saminddr^ and the cultivators are required to plant indigo on 
receiving an advance. There are altogether is head factories in Che 
District, with 94 outworks, culti^Ung about 60,000 acres, but holding 
leases of villages, the area of which cannot be less than half a million of 
acres. In 1673, which was an average season, the out-tum was about 
8000 cwts., valued at ^^964, 000. In 1888-83, the actual out-turn 
was 11,96a cwts., and the ■ estimated ouKurn for the following 
year, 11,000 cwts. ' As elsewhere riiroughout. Behar, opium is cuUi- 
vated on a system of adronces made by tbe Gwamneiit. In 1879-73, 
the total area under opium was about 59,000 acres, and the out-turn 
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about 6000 cwtrs. The cuItU’ation of sugar-cane is said to have been 
introduced from Goraklipur in the beginning of the present century. 
Manure, in the shape of corr-dung and sii or indigo refuse, is used for 
special crops, such as sugar-cane, tobacco, opium, and indigo. 

Irrigation is commonly practised in the north of the District, especially 
by tire Thirus, who lead the vmtei to their fields from dve hill 
streams by artificial channels sometimes several nniles in length. In 
the south of the District wells are occasionally dug for purposes of irriga- 
tion. Tanks are extremely rare. An elaborate scheme for utilizing the 
destructive fiood-waters of the Gandak has long been under the con- 
sideration of Goramment. Alm(»t the entire soil of Champdran is in 
the hands of thiue large landowner^ who usually farm out tJieir estates 
on sliort leases to middlemen, and rent is fiequently paid in kind. 
Though rents are not high, as comjMtred with the neighbouring Districts, 
this system is unfavourable to the independence of the ailtivatora, who 
are described as being in poor circumstances. Owing to a succession 
of excellent harvests of late years, the cultivators are now (1883) in 
better circumstances than at any period during the past twenty years. 
The Koerfs and Kuimls are skilled agriculturists, and capable of 
managing large holdings i higher rents are taken from them thon from 
the favoured castes of Bidbrnans, Rdjputs, and Bdbhans. The average 
rent of land ou which food-crops are raised varies from 3s. to 65. per 
acre. A large extent of waste land is still available for tillage in the 
central and north-ivestern parts of the District. 

Natural Calamities . — Champdran is exceptionally exposed to natural 
calamities. The famines of 1866 and 1874, caused by drought, pro- 
duced great and general distress in diis District. In each case, also, 
the end of the drought was attended by destructive floods. The 
calamity of drought can only be remedied by encouraging facilities for 
importatioHj which will be provided by the Bettii branch of the Tirlnit 
State Kailway. The mischief caused by- floods, though equally over- 
whelming as that caused by drought, is not so extensive in its area, and 
the embankment aloug the left bank of the Gandak will effectually 
protect the lowdying fields, ramine rotes ore reached when rice sells 
in the beginning of the year at las. cwt But it must be recollected 
that the majority of the people do not eat rice, but depend upon barley 
and inferior grains. 

Industrial . — ^There ore altogether 26 lines of road in Champdiun, 
with an aggregate length of 438 miles. In theyear 1874-75, a totalsum 
of £^252 was expended by the District Koad CommiUeer External 
commerce is chiefly conducted by die rivers, which lend themselves more 
easily to eiqiort than to import. The Tirhdt State Kailway from Muzaffor- 
ixir to Bettid, through Motfiidri, now (1883) nearly ready to be opened, 
ivill place the District in direct connection with the main channels of 
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communication. The indigenous manufActurcs are confined to the 
weaving of coarse cotton cloth and blankets, and the making of pottery. 
The preparation of indigo is almost entirely conducted by European 
capital and under European supervision. Tlie industry of sugar-refining 
has been introduced from the neighbouring District of Gorakhpur 
within the present century, Saliferous earth is found in all parts of the 
District ; and from this a special caste, called Nuniyds, earn a scanty 
livelihood by extracting saltpetre and other saline substances, including 
a considerable quantity of untaxed salt Apart from its local trade in 
agricultural products, Champdran possesses commercial importance as 
occupying the high road between Patnd and Nepdl. Both the local and 
through traffic of the District, so far os it did not escape registration, is 
included in the following totals, whidi refer to the year 1876-77 : — 
Exports, j^S43,ooa, chiefly indigo ^^245,000, oil-seeds ;^i3o,ooo, 
timber ;^38,ooo, sugar ;^i 7,000, and cotton goods ;£3o,ooo, which 
last are despatched northwards into Nepdl ; imports, ;^t39,ooo, chiefly 
salt ;^39 ,ooo, piece-goods ^13,000, and food-grains ^20,000, received 
from Nepdl. The principal river marts are Bettid, Gobindganj, 
Bagahd, Barharwd, Pdkrf, and Mdnpur. The greater portion of the 
trade with Ne])ill crosses the frontier at Katkanwd. 

Administration , — Champdran was separated from Sdran, and erected 
into an independent District, in x866. In 1870-71, the revenue 
amounted to ji^8s,2ia, of whi<^ ;^5^o3o was derived /rom the land ; 
the expenditure was ;^57,779> znduding ;^93,749 00 account of 
militory payments, thus leaving a net surplus of ;^ 94 i 433 . In 
1881-82, the total revenue amounted to ^^86,301, of which ;^5i,269 
was on account of land-tax. In 1882-83, the regular police consisted 
of a force of 341 men of nll.ranks, of whom 40 were employed in town 
or municipal duty, maintained at a total cost of ;^4843, and a village 
watch of 3363 men, who received emoluments in money or land from 
the landowners to the estimated value of ;^6237. The total* force, 
therefore, for the protection of person and property numbered 3704 
officers and men, being i man to every i *30 square mile or to eveiy 
637 persons in the population. The estimated aggregate cost was 
;^ii,o7o, equal to an average of;^4, xs. xo|d. per square inile and x^d. 
per head of population. There is a jail at the civil station of MoUhiri, 
with a subordinate lock-up at Bet^ In the year x88i, the daily 
average number of prisoners was 430, being 1 prisonjer to every 4099 of 
the population. The Motlhdri Jail has a bad reputation for its excessive 
unhealthiness, and a new prison is now (1883) in course of 
construction. 

* Education in this remote District has hitherto been in a backward 
condition. It is only since the introduction of,Sir.G> Campbell’s 
reforms, by which the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules has been extended.! 
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to the village schools or jAthsdids^ that primary instruction has had any 
existence in Champdmn. In i87o^i« there were only z sdiools in the 
District, attended by 51 pupils. In 1873-73, after the reforms above 
mentioned had come into operattem, the number of schools increased 
to 78, and the number of pupils to 1232. By the 31st March i875> the 
schools had further increased to 182, and the pupils to 3805. 
The greatest increase has taken place ^nce that date ; and in 1881-82 
there n'ere 36 upper primniy sch(x>ls, attended by 1261 scholars, and 
930 lower primary schools, with 7576 pupils; total, 966 schools, 
attended on the 31st March 1882 by 8837 pupils. 

For administrative purposes, Cham(>dran District is divided into a 
Sub-divisions and into 10 ihdnds or police circles. There are 4 
psf^iMds or fiscal divisions ; hut one of these, Majhawd, whicli 

includes the Bettid Bdj, the Rdmnagai estate, and the greater part of 
the Madhubani estate, covers an area of million acres, and for fiscal 
purposes is divided into 35 or minor revenue areas. In 

1881-82 there were 7 magisterial and 3 civil courts open, and 3 
covenanted civil servants stationed in the District. The two towns of 
Motlhdrl and Bettid, with an aggregate population of 31,570 souls, had 
in 1881-83 a total mumcipal income of ^1249; average rate of 
taxation, lod. per head. 

MediaU Asptcts.~-'V\\t climate of Champdran is described as com- 
paratively cool and dry. The rainy season lasts from June to September. 
The hottest month of the year is May, at which time hot winds from 
the west frequently prevail. The cold weather lasts from Kovember to 
March. The nights are then cold and bracing, and light winds blow. 
The annual rainfall at Molfhdri town for the 33 years ending i88x was 
47*92 inches. In the latter year, 57*06 inches fell, or 9*14 inches above 
the average. 

Endemic diseases of a malarious origin prevail, especially in the 
north of the District. In Rdmnagiw, intermittent fever assumes its 
most fatal type. Goitre, with its attendant cretinism, is common. 
Cholera is rarely absent from some part of the District, and outbreaks 
of small-pox are not infrequent [For further information regarding 
Champdran District, see the Staiisiifal Aaomi of Bengal, vol. xiii. pp, 
330 to 318 (Triibner & Co., London, 1877). Also the Bengal Census 
Beport foi i88x, and the Provimial Adminhiraiion Beforis for the 
years 1880 to 1883.] 

Ohftxnp&rftS. — Head-quarters Sub-division of Champdran District, 
Bengal. Area, 1518 square miles, with 4594 villages and iS9i47S 
houses, of which 153,^3 are occupied and 5633 unoccupied, 
Population (1881) — Hindus, 879,81a; Muhammadans, 137,633; 
and Clmstians, iii : totnl, 1,017,556, viz. 513,113 males and 504,443 
females. Average density of population, 670 per square mile ; houses 
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pet squote mile, 105 ; persona x»t viiiegei 753 j persons per occupied 
house, 6*6z. The Sub-division consists of the police circles {^Mh&s) of 
Motihiri, Ad^pur, Dhikd Rdmchandro, Kesariyd, Kndhuban, and 
Gobindganj. In i88a, it contained i civil and 3 criminal courts ; with 
a regular police force of 315 officers and men, and 1173 diauMd&rs or 
village watchmen. 

' Ohftmpd&nl — Small village in HiigK District, Bengal j situated on 
the right bank of the HdgK river, near Baidybdti. In former times, 
notorious for piracies and murders. 

Oh^mr^nagor.— in Mysore District, Mysore State. Area, 
S08 square miles; population (1881) 80,550, vis. males 38,9x1, and 
females 41,639. Hindus numbered 7^764; Muliaromadaus, 1778; and 
Christians, 8. Land revenue {i874-<75), exclusive of water-rates, 
or as. id. pet cultivated ecie. There Is tnuda black, colton- 
soil, growing wheat, etc. 

Ohimrdjnagar. — Town in Mysore District, Mysore State, and head- 
quarters of the tdluk of the same name; 36 miles south-east from 
Mysore town. Lat, 11* $6' 15* k., long. 77“ population (1881) 
4x33, of whom 3 are Christians. Original name (Arkotar) changed by 
the late Malidrdji of Mysore in z8r8, in honour of his ffither Chdmrdj 
Wodeydr, who was born here. In 1835, the Mahdrdjd erected a la^e 
temple to Chdmrdjeswara, which he endowed with sarvcMtdfijam 
villages, yielding ^1700 a year, and placed in- charge of on afffUddr 
with X57 subordinates. He abo built a palace Two miles east arc 
the ruins of an ancient city, locally known as Manipur. , 

Ohftmrdidi.— Town in Undo Dbtrict, Oudh ; situated 7 miles east of 
Undo towa l?ounded by the I^ldut Kshatlrlyds, and the seat cd Ihrit 
power for many generations. Still one of the chief Dikhit villages. 
Fopulation (1881) 3704, namely, Hindus, 3483 ; Muhammadans, sas. 
Government school. Large vil^e* Grain market. Two old Sivaite 
temples. 

CAamtiiidibetta (the hill of Chamdndi, a name for Kdli, the 
consort of Siva). — ^Precipitous bill in Mysore District, Mysore State ; 
2 miles south-east of the fort of Mysore, 34^9 ^'^et above sea-leveL 
Lat. is" if N,, long. 76* 44' a .A road for wheel traffic, 5^ miles in 
length, opened in 1877-78, leads to the summit, on which is a temple 
of Chamdndi, repaired by the late Mabdrdjd. Human sacrihees 
oiTered here until the time of Haidar Alt. Two-thirds of the way up is 
a colossal dgurc of Nandi, the sacred bull of Siv^ hewn out of the solid 
rock. The hgure is in a recumbent attitude, 16 feel high, and very 
correctly represented. It was carved by order of Dddda Deva Bdjd, 
who ascended the throne of Mysore in 1659. 

Ohdmurai— Town in Mdl ioAsii, Chdnda District, Central Provinces, 
situated near the left; bank of the Waingangd.- Population (1881} 3480, . 
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namely, Hindus^ 3344; Muhammadans, 80; and tribes professing 
aboriginal religions, 156. Trade in castor seed vrith the Nizim's 
territory j and in ghU sillc cocoons, and thread with the east coast. 
Weekly market, post-office, and schorl. 

Ohan^ {Chnmr). — Tah$n of Mirzrfpur District, Norlli-Western 
Provinces, lying along the south bank of the Ganges, and consisting in 
large part of the last outlying terrace which descend from the Vindhyan 
range. Area, 558 square miles, of which 344 are cultivated ; population 
(1881) 183,654; land revenue, ^^38,665; total revenue, ;£3o,33o; 
rental paid by cultivators, ^^59,042. In 1883, the Sub-division con- 
tained 1 aiminal court and 7 police stations j strength of 

regular police, 79 men ; village watchmen, 381. 

Ohatida:. — Fortress and ancient town in Mlrripur District, Koith- 
Western Provinces. Situated in lot 35* 7' 30' n., and long. 82° 55' i" e., 
on the south bank of the Ganges, at the point where the river takes its 
great bend northward towards Benarea Distant from Benares 36 miles 
south-west, from Mfrzdpur so niHea east. Population (1881) 9148, 
namely, 6667 Hindus, 3386 Miisalmdns, 51 Christians, and 44‘otheT8/ 
area of town site, an acres. Municipal income (i88t) >^710. 

The fort of Chandr is built upon an outlier of the Vindhyan range — a 
sandstone rock jutting into the Ganges, and deflecting the river to the 
north. It lies nearly north and south, 800 yards in length, 133 to 300 
in breadth, and 80 to 1 75 feet above the level of the surrounding country. 
The circumference of the walls is about 2400 yai'ds. The present 
fortifleations were for the most part constructed by the Musalmdns, 
apparently from iiuiterials obtained by pulling down still older Hindu 
buildings. Sculptured stones, with flgures of Hindu deities and heroes 
in high relief, arc found built into the walls and pavements, with their 
carved faces scornfully turned downwards into the earth. Ornaments 
bearing the trace of Buddhist workmanship, such as bells and flowers, 
and even fragmentary the sacred Birth-stories, occur. Many of 

the stones bear the imprint of masons’ marks — tridents, swords, fishes, 
and characters derived from the Nagari and Fill alphabets. While the 
magazine and main portions of the fortress stand on a conspicuous 
height, defended by natural precipice the lower part lies scarcely above 
the inundation level of the Ganges, and was flooded in X875. 

Tradition assigns a high antiquity to the fort of Chandr. Bhorti 
Nith, king of Ujain, and brother of the half-historic Vikramdditya, is 
said to have chosen this solitary wooded rock overhanging the Ganges 
ns the site of his hermitage. The great Prithwi Biji is also said to 
have dwelt in the fortress ; and a mutilated slab over the gateivay long 
commemorated its ransom from the Muhammadan invaders. The 
present buildings are, as above mentioned, the work of later Musalmdn 
conquerors, who adapted the andent Hindu fortifications to their more 
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modern military requirements. The ibrt passed through many changes 
of masters, under the Fathan and Mughal dynasties ; it was held for 
Afcbnr, by a general whose descendants still linger in obscurity around 
its base; and it finally fell into the hands of Rajd Balwant Singh of 
Benares about the year 1750 {see Miszapur District). The British 
troops, under Major Munro, attacked it without success in 1763 ; but 
it came into our possession after the battle of Buxar, in the following 
year. After Rdji Chait Singh’s outbreak in 1761, Warren Hastings 
retired to Chandr, where a force was collected under Major Popham, 
which expelled Chait Singh from bis strongholds in the neighbourhood, 
and finally drove him into the Gn^tor territory. Hasting? was fond of 
the situation and climate of Chandr; his house is still pointed out on 
the summit, and remains the princi^ edifice to this day. 

The fort is now used as a place of confinement for State prisoners, and 
is held by a small garrison. The ordnance enclosure and the magaane 
are at the north-west end of the plateau overlooking the river. The 
fort is armed n*ith 18 guns, of various calibre up to 3a -pounders, 
four 8-inch mortars, and 1200 barrels of gunpowder. The garrison 
would have to be strengthened to over 500 men if the place were to 
be defended against an attacking force, as several positions would have 
to be held outside. Warren Hastings’ house is now used as barracks 
for a company of British infantry; and his staff-quortera adjoining to 
it form (1883) ^he residence of three Kiika prisoners. A little to the 
east lies the tomb of a Muhammadan saint, whose piety was clearly 
established, when he Was carried prisoner to Delhi, by his fetters 
dropping off each evening at time of prayer. The last net of the dying 
man was to shoot an arrow from the fiwt into the jungle, to fix the site 
of his tomb. His mausoleum lies at a rather long bow-sbot from the 
fortress; other Muhammadan mausoleums have gro>vn up around it, 
and a cemetery in a beautiful ganlen. It is visited each year by crowds 
of devotees, both Hindus and Musalmilns, but especially the former, 
who present offerings of rice, and tie a Icnot on 0 long string which 
hangs down in the sanctuary, breathing at the same time a wish or a 
vow. The town of ChanAt is the seat of a flourishing native literary 
socie^, and has a reading-room, telegraph office, and dispensa^. * 

OhiilolirA,— Village in Jessor District, Bengal ; about a mile south 
of Jessor town, and the residence of the Rij^ of Chdnehri or Jessor. 
Lat. a3“ ^ o" long 89* 14' 45” b. The CbdnchTit ihmUy traces 
its origin to one Bhabeswar Rdi, a soldier in Khdn-i-Azam’s army, 
who received a grant of 4 jHtrgands out of the territories conquered 
from Pratdpdditya {vide Jessor District). ’ He died in 1^8 A.a, 
and hiB successors added considerably to the original domain. His 
grandson, Manohar Rdi (1649-1705), is looked upon as the prin- 
cipal founder of the family; and at his death, the estate was by far 
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the largest in the neighbourhood. Hts second successor divided the 
family property into two parts, retaining a three-fourths share, known 
as the Ycisafpur estate, for himself, and making over the one-fourth, 
known as the Sayyidpur estate, to a brother, who some years afterwards 
died without heirs. At the time of the Permanent Settlement (1793), 
the Yusafpur estate ms in the hands of Srik^t who fell into 
arrears of land revenue. His property was sold, pargand after pargand, 
and finally he became a pensioner on the bounty of Government. 
His son, Bdnikant Riti, succeeded by a suit in regaining a portion of 
the ancestral estates, gave up his pension, and became again a landholder. 
On his death a long minority occurred, during which tlie estate was 
under the management of the Court of Wards, and greatly increased in 
value. The last possessor, Bamddkdnt Kdi, received a grant in 1833 of 
one of pargands confiscated in the time of his predecessors. The 
title of Rdjd Bahidur and a khillat of honour was also bestowed on 
him, in recognition of his position, and for services rendered during the 
Mutiny. Hia son, Gyanddkdnt B^i, succeeded him, and is the present 
(1883) holder of the estate. 

Ohdndi.— District in the Ndgpur Division of the Chief- Com- 
missionership of the Central Provinces, lying between 19* 31' and 
30 * 53' M, lat., and between 78* 5a' and 80* 59' s. long. It forms an 
irregular triangle, with its northern base resting on the Districts 
of Wardhd, Kdgpur, and Bhanddrd j its western side bounded by the 
Wardhd river, and its south-eastern by the Bast&r State and Rilpur 
District Population in i88t, €49,146; area, 10,785 square miles. 
The administrative head-quarters of the District are at Chanda, which 
is also the principal town. 

Physical Aspects . — Except in the low-lying region in the extreme 
west, along the Wardhd river, Ch^dd is thickly dotted with hills, some- 
times rising isolated from the plain, sometimes in sliort spurs or ridges, 
nil running towards the south. East of the Wdingangd river, the hills 
increase in height, and form a brood table-land, at its highest point 
about 3000 feet above the sea. The Wainoanoa fiows through the 
centre of the District from north to south, till it meets the Wordhd 
at Seoni, where their united streams form the Pranhita. The eastern 
regions of Chdndd are drained by the headwaters of the Mohdnadf, 
which flows in a north-easterly direction, and by the Indrdvati. Each 
of these rivers receives the wters of many large streams, whldi in 
their turn are fed by countless rivulets from the hills. In many places 
the streams have been formed into lakes, by throwing up dams 
across the sloping lands which tl^y intersect. Such artificial lakes are 
found in greatest number in the Garhborf and Brahmapuri patgaudsy' 
as many as 37 can be seen at once from tire heights of Perzagarh. 
To the abundance of its waters Chdndi owes the luxuriance of 
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its forestSj which everywhere fringe the cultivated lands. Dense 
forests clothe the country, girdling or intersecting the cultivated 
lands, and feathering the highest bills. Along the eastern frontier 
the trees attain their finest growth, specially in Ahfrl, where teak 
of large size abound. The total area of Government forest was 
returned in i88i at 3gi square miles of ' first- class/ and 3977 
square miles of * second-class * reserves. The unreserved forests cover 
an area of 114 square niiles. Cb^dd is also rich in wild fibres, la<^ 
iasar, cocoons, beeswax, w/ifii/d, and other forest produce. The 
important coal-field at Warord, opened out some few years ago, is now 
connected with the general railway system of India by a State line of 
railway running from the 'Wardhd station of the Great Indian Peninsula 
branch line to Ndgpur. Chdndd is particularly rich in iron-ores, and a 
scientific inquiry into Its resources In this respect was conducted in 
zSSi-Sa, which promises most favourably for the future, The ore 
varies in appearance from a bright steely substance to a dull red-brown 
rock, and from a fenuginous eardi to a block sand. Gold dust 
is found in the sands of some of the hill streams ; and diamonds and 
rubies were formerly obtained near Wairdgarh, but the mines have long 
since been abandoned. The ochres and plastic clays of the District 
are excellent, and in the vicinl^ of the Wardhd is a valuable layer of 
silicious sand, os fine-grained as flour. To the lover of scenery and 
the sportsman, Chdndf ofiers singular attractions. The combinations 
of stream and lake, hill and forest, form a variety of scenes of pic^ 
turesque beau^ \ while game of cirery description swarma in the woods 
and on the waters. 

Hiitory, — For several centuri^ before the Karithd dominion, 
Chdridd enjoyeii substantial independence from foreign rule, notwith- 
standing the nominal allegiance of its Gond princes to the Delhi 
throne. Under the Gond dynasty, the inhabitants of Chdndi were 
elevated from a savage tribe into an orderly and contented people; 
large tracts of country were reclaimed from the forest, and engineering 
works of no mean skill ^’cre planned and successfully executed. At 
what date these princes adopted the Hindu faith cannot be determined.; < 
but it was not until the reign of Bir Shdh, in the middle of the 17th 
century, that the yearly sacrifice of cows to Phaisa Pen, the great Gond 
deity, was entirely abolished. WiUi Nflkd.nt Shdh, the Gond line 
came to an end. That cruel and tyrannical prince made himself 
hateful to all dasses of his subjects; and when, in 1749, the Mar^tbds 
under Raghiijl Bhonsla blockaded Chfnd 4 , the city was surrendered 
without a battle by the treachery of the courtiers. At first 'Raghitjf 
contented himself with a tribute of two-thirds of the revenues of 
the kingdom ; but two years later he took entire possession of Ch^ndi, 
and Nllkint ShAh ended his days in confinement From this time, 
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Chiiiicld became a province of the Shoii&Iu family. The loss of its 
independence marks the dose of its prosperity, Contested suc- 
cessions among the Mnrdthd rulers afibrded on opportunity for an 
unsuccessful Gond rising in 1773 under the son of N/lkdnt Shdh, whOj 
after being defeated and imprisoned, was in 1788 pensioned off by the 
Mordthds on A year. The Mordthd succession was then adjusted 
by one claimant slaying the other with his own hand. 

Chdndd next suflered from the ^nddrfs. About 1800, these or- 
ganized banditti spread over the District, till few villages bod escaped 
pillage, and hundreds were left wholly desolate. The Pinddris 
ncited to action the predatory castes throughout the countiy, and 
between x8oa and 1823, one-half the population is said to have been 
hilled off. Even in the n'alled city of Chdndd, the number of house.s 
dimtiiished in nearly this proportion. The death of the Knrdthd Rdjd 
in 1816 lefl the succession to his only son, Ptirsoji. Blind, lomc, and 
paralyzed, and with an intellect os feeble as his body, this unhappy 
prince, alter being used as a tool in the hands of contending court 
factions, was found dead in his bed — strangled, as was afterwards dis- 
covered, by the secret orders of liis cousin, Apd Sdhib, who, ns next of 
kin, now became Rdjd of Ndgpur, After various acta of treachery and 
hostility, Apd Sdhib surrendered to the British, and was reinstated by 
them, but faithlessly allied himself with the Peshwd c^nst them. In 
1818, he was seized by the Resident at Ndgpur, on tire eve of his 
throwing himself into Chdndd. His ally, the Peshwd Bdji Rdo, pushed 
on to meet him within 10 miles of Chdndd, when his progress was also 
checked by a British force } and on the 17th April 1818, he was routed 
at Pandarkankrd, west of the Wardbd river. The English ormy then 
laid siege to Chdndd, and on the and May cairied it by storm in spite 
of the desperate resistance of the garrison. The kUMAr (com- 
mandant) himseif fell Bghting gnllnutly at the head of his soldiers ; and 
the conquerors, admiring his courn^, spared bis bouse amid the sack 
of the town. 

The faithless Apd Sdhib was deposed by the British Government; 
and the administration of the country was conducted by the Resident, 
acting in the name and during the minority of ie new Rdjd, 
Raghujl, with British officer in charge of each District. Under their 
administration, the disaffected Gonds returned to habits of order, 
plundering wos dieckcd, assessments were reduced, irrigation works 
were restored, and education was encouraged. But when, in 1830, the 
government was made over to the Rajd, Jus nnn'ow and grinding policy 
checked the progress which had begun, and plundering again ^prevailed 
through the country, tn 1853, Xbtghuji iii, died without an heir; 
and Chdndd, with the rest of the Ndgpur Province, ^vas incorporated 
into the British Empire, the administration being conducted by a 
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Commission under the Supreme Government. During the Mutinyj the 
wild nature of the country, the inn^ pi-cdatoiy habits of the Gonds, 
and the proximity of the Hnidar^d territory, caused great anxiety ; 
but it was not till Match 1858 that order was disturbed Ittbu lUio, a 
petty chief of MonampalU in the Ahiri umUiddrl, then began to plunder 
the Rdjgarh pnrgand. He was soon joined by Vynnkat Rio, samind&r 
of Arpalli and Ghot \ and the two leaders, collecting a band of Rohillis 
and Gonds, openly declared rebellion. On the night of the 99th April, 
Messrs. Gardand, Hall, and Pet», telegraph employes, were attached 
by a party of the rebels near Chunchgundi, on the Prinhiti river. 
Messra Gartlond and Hall ^vere killed, but Mr. Peter contrived to 
escape, and joined Captain Crichton, then Deputy Commissioner. 
Afterwards, disguised as a native, Mr, Peter succeeded in delivering 
to a leading lady zamlnddf", Lakshml Bii, a letter from Captain 
Crichton j and by her exertions Rio was captured. He suflered 
death at Chindi, on the s rat October 1858. Vyankat Rio escaped 
to Bestir j but in April 1860 he waa arrested by the Rijd of 
that State, and handed over to the British authorities, by whom he 
was sentenced to transportation ft>r Ufe, with forfeiture of all his 
property. 

The population of Chindi District (after allowing for 
an increase of 1085 square miles by the mcorpotatioa of four tdittks of 
the abolished Upper Godivarl District in x878->79) tvaa returned, 
according to the Census of 1879, at 558,856. In z88i the population 
numbered 649,146, showing an increase of 90,290, or i6'i6 pec cent., 
in the nine years. This rapid increase, atove the natural excess of 
births over deaths, is attributed partly to a considerable immigration 
from the Hizdm’a territmies into the Sironcha Subdivision, and partly 
to. the greater accuracy of the Census of 1881. The details of the 
enumeration are as follows : — Totol population, 649,146, namely, 
main 336,824, and females 322,322, spr^ over an area of 10,785 
square miles, and living in 2804 villages and towns j number of hpuses, 
170,549, of which 148,135 are occupied and 22,414 unoccupied; 
average density of population, 6o'2per 'square mile; numbiw of vill^es, 
*s6 per square mile ; number of houses, 13 *74 per square mile ; persons 
per village, 232; persons per occupied bouse, 4*38. Classified 
according to religion, the population conmsted of-^Hindu^ 499,327 ; 
Kabfrpanthfs, 1064; Satn^mis, 173; Muhammadans, 10,987;. Sikhs, 
5; Christians, sSg; Jains, 737; end aboriginal tribes still professing 
their primitive forms of faith, 136,564. The ethnical' division returns 
the undoubted Hindu castes at 474,769; indefinite castes at' 36851 
and the non-Hindu or aboriginal tribes at 158,679, of whom 154,^/01 
were Dravidian Gonds, 1466 other Dravidians, and 2513 Rolarian 
tribes or unspecified. 
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Among Hindus proper, Brdhmaos numbered 6458, and Rdjputs 
9221 j the inferior Hindu eostes above 5000 in number being— 
Kurmis, the principal agricultural caste, and the most numerous 
in the District, 92,806; Mdliars, weavers, day-labourers, and 
village watchmen, 79,47a i Gauri, herdsmen, carters, etc., correspond- 
ing to the Godla caste in Bengal, 42,796; M^a, cultivators, 32,001 ; 
Telf, oil-presseis, 31,126; Mdra, cultivators, 28,806; Dhim^rs, 
fishermen, dealers in jungle products, etc., 27,875; Koshti, weavers, 
13,246; Keldr, spirit-sellers, 10,689; barbers, 5466. As regards 
the occupations of the people, the Census Report classifies the male 
population into the following six main divisions: — (1) Professional 
class, including Government officials and learned professions, 6937 ; 
(2) domestic servants, etc., 9291 ; (3} commercial class, including 
merchants, traders, carriers, etc,, 3988; (4) agricultural and pastoral 
class, including gardeners, 146,472; (5) manufacturing, artisan, mining, 
and other industrial classes, 53,^3; ( 6 ) indefinite and non-productive 
(comprising 3004 general labourers, and 110,239 unspecified, including 
children), 113,243. 

There are only three towns in Chdndd District with a population 
exceeding 5000— viz,, Chanda, the District capital, population (1881) 
16,137; Warora, 8022; and Armori, 5584. Towns with 1000 to 
5000 inhabitants, 74; villages with from aoo to 1000 inhabitants, 
795 ; with fewer than 900 inhabitant^ 1932. The only municipalities 
are Chdndd and Warorn, with a total population of 24,159, and an 
incomein 1880-81 of ^2282. 

Antiquities and Places The chief architectural objects of 

inte^st are the cave temples of Bhdndak, Winjbasdnf, Dewdld, and 
Ghugds ; the rock temple in the bed of the Wardhd, near BalltUpur ; 
the ancient temples at Mdrkandi, Neri, Batdla, Bhdndak, Wairdgarh, 
Ambgdon,Wdghnak,andKeslabor(; ^monolitlisnearChdndd; theforts 
of Wairdgarh end Balldlpur ; and the walls of Chdndd town, its system of 
waterworks, and the tombs of the Gond kings. Tire following places 
are also worthy of visit : — the rapids of the Wardhd at Soit, the junction 
of the Wardhd and the Wungangd at Seoii, the Rdmdighi pool near 
Kesldborf, the Mugdal spring and caves in the Perzdgnrh hills near 
Domd, and the different iron mines, coal seams, and stone and clay 
quarries. 

Agriculiiin . — Of the total area of 10,785 square miles, only 1148 
were cultivated in 1881; and of the portion lying waste 5840 were 
returned as cultivable, and 3797 os uncultivable. Less than a fourth 
of the cultivated land is irrigated — entirely by private enterprise. The 
principal crops consist of rice and sugarcane; excellent cotton, 
oil-seeds, wheat, gram, and pulses are also grown, and the Chdndd pin 
gardens are famous throughout the Province. The area under ' the 
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principal crops was returned as follows in 1881-S3 : — Rice, 245,406 
acres ; wheat, 83,091 ; other food-grains, 281,698 ; oil-seeds, 121,323 ; 
sugar-cane, 5364; cotton, 25,139; iibres, 1345; tobacco, 2962; and 
vegetables, 9644 acres. These figures include land bearing t\i’o crops 
in the year. Homed cattle, of indiffn^t quality, are bred in great 
numbers. Large flocks of sheep abound, principally kept for theic wool 
and manure. The Godavari breed, found in the extreme south, have 
coats of hair rather than wool. Gi^ts and poultry, both good of their 
kind, are plentiful. The ogncultural stock of the District approxi* 
mutely comprises 450,379 cotvs, bullocks, and buffaloes, 583 horses, 
546 ponies, 386 asses, 113,469 sheep and goats, 4217 pigs, 36,236 
carts, and 46,898 ploughs. 

The Census of 1881 showed a total of 3780 landed proprietors; 
tenants of all ranks numbered 112,784, of whom 18,410 had either 
absolute or occupancy rights, udille 24,605 were tenants-at-will, and 
69,799 engaged in home cultivation, llte average area cultivated in 
z88i by each head of the regular agricultural population (953,238, or 
39'oi per cent of the District population) was 15 acres ; the amount of 
Government land revenue and local cesses, levied from the landholders, 
\vas >^29,071 j and the amount of rental, including cesses, paid by the 
cultivators was ;^49,a97, or an average of ya 3^6. per cultivated acre. 
Average rent per acre, in z88i, of land suited for rice, la. 4^(1 ; for 
sugar-cane, 3a. 4d. j for wheat, i& ; for cotton, rojd.; for oil-seeds or 
inferior grain, is. ; for fibres, ixd. ; for tobacco^ 7d. Average produce 
of land per acre, in lbs. — ^rice, 498; gftr or unrefined sugar, fi66; 
wheat, 390; inferior grain, 236; cotton, 64; oil-seeds, 304; tobacco, 
330. Average price of produce per cwt — ^rice, 4s. sd. ; gt!r, 169. 4d. ; 
wheat, 48. gd. ; gram, 48. id . } cotton, 138. gd. ; linseed, 69. lod. ; 
jadr, 4s. Avenge wages per diem — skilled labour, is. ; unskilled, 3fd. 

I/aiural Caiamiiia, — In September 1797, the Vixdi river rose to an 
extraordinary height, flooding the entire city of Chdndd, and submerging 
numerous dwellings. 

Coumerte and Thide, — The external commerce of Chdndi is princi- 
pally with Wardhd, Kdgpur, Bhanddrd, and Raipur Districts, with 
Bastdr State, and the eastern coast Districts, and with the Haidardbdd' 
territories and Berdr. The trade is mainly carried on by means of 
annual fairs, the most important of which are hejd at Chdndi in 
April, and at Bhdndak in February, being frequented by visitors from 
distant parts of India. Trade, which had dwindled, away almost to 
nothing subsequent to the Maiithd conquest, has revived wonder- 
fully under British rule ; and Chandd now promises to become a great 
commercial centre, as a few years will in all probability see the 
town connected with Boinbay on the west by the extension of the 
Wardhd railway from Worord to Chdndd, and also with Haidardbdd 
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on the south, the capital of the Peccan. The chief inanufacuire 
consists of the -weaving of fine and coatse cotton cloths, which once 
found tlieir way as far as Arabia, and ai'e still largely exix)rted to 
Western India. Silk fabrics are well made, although the demand for 
them is not great ; and there are aUo stuffs manufactured of a mixture 
of silk and cotton. Large number of tasar silkworms arc bred in the 
forests, and the wound silk thence obtained forms an important item of 
export. Considerable quantities of esmellent iron are smelted, both for 
home and foreign use ; and from the resources of Chdnddin coal, cotton, 
and iron, and the abundance of lalmur, the rise of great manufacturing 
industries may be confidently anticipated as soon as further means of 
transit are opened up. The important colliery of Worord >vaa producing, 
in 1877, coal at the rate of 3500 tons per month, and giving employment 
to 350 men j but this output had declined to a total of 10,107 tons for 
the year i88i-8s. The coal sells, when screened, for los. a ton, and 
has proved sufficiently good for locomotive fuel on the railways. The iron 
resources of the District were scientiliailly inquired into in i88i>8s by a 
gentleman of great experience in iron-mining in Austria, and his opinion 
of the prospects for iron in Chdndd is most favoumble. With the con- 
struction of an ironwork at Dungdrpur, and the erection of more blast 
furnaces, there seemed to him no reason to doubt of Chdndd turning 
out fldo,ooo tons of iron or steel yearly. He reported further that, 
besides supplying India with much of her steel and iron requirements, 
Chdndd is able to open an export trade to England in certain articles 
now imported Into England from the Continent, particularly in Ferro- 
manganese and Brescian steel. 

Communications in t88i . — By Uie Waingangd and Wardhd rivers, at 
certain seasons, 35a miles; made roads, sccond-clnss, 42 miles; rail- 
roads, 17 miles, being the coal-branch line from Warord to Wardhd, 
where it joins the Great Indian Peninsula Railway system. 

There is a hist-class dispensary in the city of Chdndd, with branch 
dbpensaries at Armorl, Brahmapuri, and Worord. 

Administration . — In 1861, CbdnddwBS formed into a separate Britisii 
District. It is administered by a Deputy Commissioner, witli Assistants 
and tahsild&rs* Total revenue in 1876-77, imperial and local, 
.;^44»39Si uf which the land revenue yielded ;^24,S29. Total cost of 
Distnet officials and police of all kinds, ;^z3,786. By 1881-82, the 
total revenue bad increased to or nearly doubled itself, while 

the land revenue had increased otUy to ;^27,847 ; the expenditure 
on officials and police amounted to ;^rs,a92. Number of civil and 
revenue judges in x88i, 10; of magistrates, 12. Maximum distance of 
any village from the nearest court, 130 miles j overage distance, 30 miles. 
Number of police, 615, costing ^8623 ; being i policeman to about 
every 17*54 sq^iare miles and every 1055 persons, The daily average 
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number of convicts in jail in xSSi 97, of whom 9 were females. 
The number of Government or aided schools in the District under 
Government inspection iraa 64, attended by 3735 pupils. 

Medical Aspects . — The rainy season sets in about the middle of June, 
and lasts till the end of Septemb^. Showers, on which the dry crops 
and sugar-cane are dependent, ore also expected in November 
December. Average annual rain&l), 50*7 inches; rainfall in 1881, 
56*8 inches, or 5*9 inches above the average. Temperature in the 
shade at the civil station during the year 1881 — May, highest reading 
1 IS* F., lowest reading 67*1* ; July, highest reading 93", lowest 7a" ; 
December, highest 83*1 lowest 44*. 

from the middle of Septemb^ to the end of November, malarious 
fever prevails throughout the District, exposure to the night air being 
especially dangerous. Cholera fluently occurs, and dysentery, 
diarrheea, and small-pox carry olT large numbers ; but it may be hoped 
that the increased attention |iaid to vaccination will mitigate the last- 
mentioned scourge. [For additional information regarding Cbdndti, 
see the Seilhatent Report of the District by Major C. B. Lucie Smith 
(1869). Also Tile Central Provinces Gazetteer^ by Charles Grant, £sq., 
C.S. (second edition, N&gpur, 1870); the Central Provinces Census 
Report for 1881; and the Annual Administration Reports for iht 
Central Provinces from 1880 to 1883.] 

GhdndA. — Chief tmm and administrative head-quarters of Cbdndti 
4 )i 8 trict, Central Provinces. Lat. 29* lo" n., long. 79* so' 30' b. ; 
))opulation (x88x) 16,137, chiefly Marlthds and Tetingos, the latter 
including most of the tradesmen end artisans. Hindus numbered 
24,340; Kabirpanthls, 4; Sikh, 2; Muhammadans, 1308; Christians, 
79; Jains, iiaj and aboriginal tribes, 293. Principal ogricultural 
products — pAn leaves, sugar-cane, and vegetables; manufactures 
of fine and coarse cotton cloths, ulk fabrics, brass utensils, leather 
slippers, and bamboo work. Chdndd cairies on a considerable 
trade, especially at the great fiur, which begins in April and lasts 
three weeks. The town is surrounded by a continuous wall of cut 
stone, 5^ miles in circuit, crowned with battlement^ and having 
a crenelated parapet and broad rompart There are 4 gates and 
5 M'ickets. Inside the walls are detached villages and cultivated 
fields, and without lie the suburbs. Chdndd stands amid channing 
scenery. Dense forest stretches to the north and east; on the south, 
rise the blue ranges of MilnikdrUg; while westward opens a cultivated 
roiling country, with distant hills. Set in this picture, sweep the long 
lines of the ramparts now seen, now lost, among great groves of ancient 
trees. In front gUtters the broad expanse of the Rani^ tank ; v^hile 
the Jliarpat and Viral flow on either side. The citadel^ now enclosing 
the jail, contains a large well with an underground passage, leading no 
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one knows whither. The tombs of the Gond kings, the Achaleswar, 
MaK4 KdM, and MuiMdhar temples, with the massive monoliths at 
Ldipet, form the most striking monuments in the place. The public 
buildings consist of— the kotwdS with garden in front, the sild school- 
house, the dispensary, the traveller* bungalow, and the sardL Near 
the Jatpuid gate is the Victoria market ; and a public park extends 
between the city and the civil station, which lies to the north of the. 
city, with the military cantonment at the west end, and the civil lines in 
the centre and east This park contains the District court-house, the 
head-quarters police station-house, a Christian cemetery, quarters for 
a regiment of Native infantry, and post-office. Municipal revenue 
(i88o-8j) ^1983, of which £tooi was derived from taxation, or an 
average of is. 3d. per head of population. 

Oh^dd . — Pargand of Sult^pur District, Oudh, lying between 
pargattd Patti of Partdbgarh District on the south, and pargand Alde- 
mau on the nordi. Area, 130 square miles, of which 73 are cultivated ; 
Government land revenue, ;^9773- The villages, which number 390, 
ate neatly all in the possession of Bochgoti Bdjputs \ the Rdjkumdrs, 
one branch of that clan, owning 114; and the Rijwdrs, another branch, 
138. About half the pargand, or 146 villages, is held in id/ukddrf, and 
144 villages in MmUiddti tenure. Population (1681}, Hindus, 71,408; 
Muhammadans, 5383; total, 76,790, viz. 39,069 males and 37,721 
females. Among high castes, the most numerous are Brdhmans 
(14,091), and Rdjputs (7663); among low castes, Chamdrs (14,883), 
and Ahire (632$). The road ftom Jmmpui to Lucknow nms through 
the pafgand, 

Ohdnddla. — Small tmlnddH or estate in the Mdl tafuU of 
Chdndd District, Central Provinces. Area, 17 square miles, containing 
7 villages, with 1x7 occupied houses, and a population (i88x) of 675. 
The natninddrl is of recent creation, having been granted to the first 
holder about xSao. 

Ohaad&lt — ^River rising in the lulls near Deogarh, in Bhdgalpur 
District, Bengal. It flows a northerly course, and is fed by numerous 
tributaries. As it approaches the Gauges, it throws oil branches to the 
east and west; and at its point of junction with the great river, near 
Bhdgalpur town, its main channel is reduced to insignificant dimensions. 
Greatest width, 1500 feet from bank to bank. Except in the rains, its 
channel is a mere bed of coarse sand ; but it is liable to sudden and 
violent Inundations, which do great damage to the surrounding countiy. 
Embankments are constructed on both sides. 

Ohastdaniagav (populaxly ChuHdtrtKtgortf correctly Chandan-iu^r 
— ‘ City of Sandalwood ’). — fVench settlement, within Uxe boundaries of 
Hdgif District^ Bengal ; situated on the right bank of the HdgK river, a 
short distance below Chinsurali. Lat as'sx' 40*17., long. 88* 34' 50* a. 
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Chandarnagarj occupied by the FVench in 1673, was acquired in 2d88, 
and rose to impoitancc in the ticne of Dupleix, during whose admiaistra- 
lion (1731-41) more than aooo brick houses were erected, and a con- 
siderable maritime trade was developed. In 1757 it was bombarded 
by Admiral Watson, and captured) the fortifications and houses were 
afterwards demolished. On pe«:e being established, the to>vn was 
restored to the French in 1763. When hostilities broke out in 17*94, it 
was again seized by the English; restored by treaty, i8oa ; retaken the 
same yearj and held by them till the Peace of 1815 definitively made 
it ovdr to the Fi-ench, 4th December 1816. AH the former grandeur of 
Chandarnagar has now passed away, and at present it is a quiet suburban 
town, with but little external trade. It continues, however, the official 
seat of a French sub-governor, with a few soldiers. The railway station, 
on the East Indian Railway, is just outside French territory, aa miles 
from Calcutta (Howrah). Chandarnagar receives from the English 
Government 300 chests of opium annually, on condition that the 
Inhabitants do not engage in the manufacture of that article. The 
sub-governor Is subordinate to the French Governor ’General at 
Pondicherry. 

Oh&adatlll. — South-eastern ia^sli of Benares District, North-Western 
Provinces, iucluding the whole portion of the District on the right bank 
of the Ganges. Traversed by the East Indian Railway, with a branch 
from Mughal Sanii to the bank opposite Benarea Area, 418 square 
miles, of which 335 are cultivated) population (1881) 940,698) land 
revenue, ^^98,634) total Government revenue, ;^3x,597) rental paid 
by cultivators, £ 66 fiz^, The tahsU contained in 1883, 3 criminal 
courts, with 6 police stations {thdnds)} strength of regular police, 8z 
men; villoge watchmen {^auklddn\ 507. 

ObandaUfll. Town in Moidddbdd District, North - Western 
Provinces, 37 miles from Mordddb^d town. Lat. 28* 37' 5" n., 
long. 78* 49' so* B. ) population (i&Ba) 37,531, namely^ 90,381 
Plindus, 6990 Muhammadans, 39 Jains, 118 Christians, and 3 
‘others;’ area, aao acres. Municipal income in 1881-83, 
^^1338, derived principally from octroi. Lies on the Buddun road, 
28 miles south of Moraddbdd, and 4 miles west of the Sot. river. 
Station on Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with junction for Aligarh 
branch. Principal mart for surrounding parts of Rohilkhand) con-' 
aidexoble escort trade in sugar. Large cotton-pressing factory, under 
European management. Dispensary, and telegraph office. Intensive 
quarries of or nodular limestone. ^ 

Ohaudavolu — Town In Kistna District, Madras 

Presidency. Lat 1,6* i' k., long. 80” 40' e; ; houses, 560) population 
(1881) 9895, namely, 199a Hindus, 896 Muhammadans, and 7 Christians. 
A large treasure of gold bricks was found here in 1873. 
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Ob^db&ll. — Kivei port on the left bank of the Baitacanl river, 
Balasor District, Orissa. Lat. 20” 48' 30" n., long. 86” 47 ' 58" e. 
This place has risen to importance only within the last few years, and 
is now the centre of a rapidly growing trade. Several steamers ply 
regularly behveen Calcutta and Chdndbdll, and an idea has been 
entertained of making the latter a sea-bathing place for the metropolis. 
Value of imports, 1873-74, ;^ii2,X43, exports ^^61,436; 1881-82, 
imports ;^435,67a, exports ;^339,i7o. The trade in merchandise 
is supplemented by a passenger traffic, which in 1874-75 amounted to 
32,000 persons either way. A portion of these passengers are pilgrims 
on their way to and from the shrine of Jaganndth — chiefly up-country 
people of the middle doss, who can aflbrd to pay their fare by rail 
to Calcutta, and hy steamer to Orissa. There is also a strictly local 
passenger traffic of XJriyda, who resort to Calcutta in considerable 
numbers in search of domestic serrice. 

Oluuiddri. — District in Gwalior State, Central India. Contains 380 
villages, transferred in full sove^ignty to the British Government by 
the treaty of i860, among other Districts, for the maintenance of the 
Gwalior Contingent. Chief to^vn, Chanosri. 

Oba&deri. — Town in Sindhians territory, Gwalior, Central India, 
and head-quarters of Chanderi D^ct; at present an insignifleant 
place, but once a fortified town of importance and splendour. 
Lot 94^ 49' o'* V., long. 78” 11' o" E. Distant X05 miles south of 
G^ntlior, 170 south of Agra, and 280 south of Delhi. According 
to the Ain’i-A^daf’i, it contained * 14,000 stone houses, 384 markets, 
360 caiavansecaUi .aad 12,000 mosqueov* The fort, surrounded by a 
sandstone rampart, and guarded by circulor towers, is situated on n 
high hill. It was a place of great strength, and at one time sustained 
a siege of eight months. The ruins which remain show that some of 
the buildings of the ancient city must have been of considerable sieo 
and magnificence. Among other xnemoriolB of the former greatness 
of Chdnderi, a pass cut through a solid rock, 100 feet high, is con- 
spicuous. The rock bears an inscription, stating that the lofty gate of 
Gdmti end KarauU, neau the tank, was built in 1301 by Ghid^ud-dfn, 
Emperor of Delhi. 

C^audgdon. — ^Town in the hctul-duarters Sub-division of Chittagong 
District. Population (t88i) 5976, namely, afioa males and 9674 
females. 

Ohdndisthdn. — Shrine in Bosdeopur village, Monghyr District, 
Bengal; sacred to Chdndi, the tutelary goddess of the place. The 
shrine is covered by a small brick building. 

ChAttdkhAli. — ^Village in Khulni District, Bengal ; situated on the 
Kabndak, about 10 miles north of the point where that river enters the 
Sundarban forest. Lat. as® 3a' o" k., long. 89" 17' 30* e. Ch^ndkhrilf 
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was one of the villages founded about 178a by Mr. Henckcll, the 
Magistrate, in pursuance of his scheme for the reclamation of the 
SunoarBjVns. It is now a leading mart in this part of the countr)', to 
which the villagers bring their rice for sale, purcliasing in return their 
little home stores and necessaries. Monday is the market day, and the 
picturesque scene is thus graphically described by Mr. J. Westland in 
his District Report on Jessor : — *If one were to visit Chdndkhdli on an 
ordinary day, one would see a few sleepy huts on the river bank, and 
pass it by as some insignificant village. The huts are, many of them, 
shops, and they are situated round a square; but there are no purchasers 
to be seen, and the square is deserted. On Sunday, however, large 
native craft come up from all directions, but chiefly from Calcutta, 
and anchor along the banks of the river and creek, waiting for the 
market. On Monday, boats pour in from all directions laden with 
grain, and others come with purchasers. The river, a large enough 
one, and the Mhdl or creek, become alive with native craft and boats, 
pushing in among each other, and literally covering the face of the 
water. Sales ore going on rapidly amid all the hubbub; and the 
traders and merchants are filling their ships with the grain which the 
husbandmen have brought alongside and sold to them. The greater 
part of the traffic takes place on the water; but on land, too, it is a 
busy sight On water or on land, there is probably a representative 
from nearly every house for milea around. They have come to sell 
their grain and to buy their stores ; numberless hawkers have come to 
offer these stores for sde— H)il, turmeric, tobacco, vegetables, and all the 
other luxuries of e peasant’s life. By evening, the business is donel 
the husbandmen turn their boats homewards ; the hawkers go off to 
the next market village, or procure fresh supplies ; and with the first 
favourable tide the ships weigh andtor, and take their cargoes away to 
Calcutta. By Tuesday morning the place is deserted.’ Chdndkhdif is 
also the principal seat of the Sundarbans wood trade. Police outpost 
station. 

Ohdndko. — The old name for a fertile tract of alluvial land ib 
Sind, Bombay Presidency, on the right bnnk of the Indus, lying be*, 
tween 26” 40' and 27* 20' k. lot, and between 67* 95' and fiS* b. long. 
It is inhabited by the Chdndia trilw, to the chief of whom a portion 
was mode over in jdgtr by the Talpur dynasty in i8z8. In 1843, Will 
Muhammad, the then Jd^rddr, having shown syni^thy with the hostile 
Mirs, this estate was seized by Mir All Murid of Khalrpur, 'Sir C. 
Napier, however, restored it In 1859, the original portion was con- 
firmed to the present chief) Ghaibi Khin Chfindra. The chief town of 
this tract is Ghaidi Dero. 

Ohindod. — Village and place of Hindu pilgrimage in Gujarfit 
(Guzerfit), within the, territory of the Gdekwir of Barodo, Bombay 
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Presidency; population (1881) 4200. Situated 30 miles south-east 
of Saroda, on the right bank of the liyer Karbadil (Nerbudda), in 
lat. ai” 58' N., and long. 73* 39' b., and la miles south of Bablioi, 
vdth which town it is connected by a narrow-gauge State Kailway, a 
branch of which terminates there. Close to Chdndod is the village 
of Kamdli, and territory of the Kdjd of Mdndwn. Botlt these 
villages, the temples, and certain sncred spots on the river, are twice a 
year visited by from so, 000 to 25,000 persons. The chief fairs are 
held on the full moon of Kirtik (October - November) and Chaitra 
(March and April). Forbes wrote a century ago, what is still the 
truth : *No place in the Western Province of Hindustan is reputed so 
holy as Chdndod ; none nt least citceed it; its temples and semlnaricK 
almost vie with the fane of Jaganndth and the colleges of Benares.^ 
Should the Narbadd take the place of the Ganges in the estimation of 
the pious, Chdndod would become its Benai'es. Branch postrofilice; 
two dhatvisAlds, 

Oh&ndor (or CAdnd 7 tiar).^S\ih^m 9 {m occupying the centre of 
Ndsik District, Bombay Presidency. Area (1&81) 38$ square miles, 
containing 2 towns and rod villages, with 8177 occupied houses. 
Population, 50,899, namely, males 25,917, and females 34,982. 
Hindus numbered 44,485; Muhammadans, 3414; and 'others,’ 4400. 
Except in the eastern corner, which is roughened by bare hills and 
which drains east to the Girnd, Chdndor is a waving plain, sloping gently 
down to the Goddvari. In the centre and south the soil is a deep rich 
black alluvium, yielding heavy crops of wheat and gmm. In other 
parts, the soil is poor and shallow. The Subdivision is well provided 
with roads. The cultivators are generally In debt, but some villages 
show signs of material comfort. Of 118,487 acres under cultivation 
in i 88 o- 3 i, grain crops occupied 96,115 acres, or 8rxi per cent.; 
jmlses, 14,550 acres, or laii per cent; oil-seeds, 565a acres, or 
4*77 percent,; and miscellaneous crops, 2257, or x’90 per cent. In 
1880-81, the number of holdings was returned at 3530, with an average 
area of a little over 43 acres, paying an average rental to Government 
of S 3 . Divided among the agricultural population, these 

holdings show an average allotment of 17^ acres per head, each paying 
an average land-tax of ;^i, 6s. 6d. In 1883, the Sub-division contained 
a criminal coints and t police station {tAM)} strength of regular 
police, 28 men; village watchmen {iAauAUArs), 13a 

Ohdndor (CAiffidttfar),—To\Yn in Chdndor Sub-division, Ndsik 
District, Bombay Presidency ; sitimted in lat, 30* 19' 40’' K., and 
long. 74” 19' o" at the foot of a range of hills varying from 4000 
to 4500 feet in height, 40 miles north-east of Ndsik town. Population 
(1881) 489a, namely, Hindus, 5551; Muhammadans, xo6i; Jains, 
73; Christians, 6; 'others,’ 301. Before the opening of the railway, 
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there WAS a small manulocture of copper and brass pots and ironwork. 
A market is held here once a week, and there is a post>ofiice. 
Chdndor is said to have been founded Holkar in 1763, and 
remained until t8i8 the private property of that chief. The Mahi- 
rdjd has a large, and once magnificent, house {wddd) in the centre of 
the town. The old fort of Chindor, 3994 feet high, on the flat summit 
of a hill rising immediately above the town, is nearly inaccessible, and 
commands an important ghdt or passage on the route from Khdndesh 
to Bombay. Weekly market held on Mondays ; two Hindu temples, 
and a Muhammadan moac^ue. 

Ohdndpur. — TaJuil of Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North-Westem 
Provinces, comprising the pai-gatids of Chindpur, Burhpur, and Brishta. 
Area, 307 square miles, of which 3x3 nre enUivated; population 
(1881) 133, 679; land revenue, ;^ai,o5o; total Government revenue, 
^^93,870] rental paid by cultivanm, ;^43,86a The tahM contained 
in 18&1, 1 dvil and a criminal courts, with 3 police stations 
strength of regular police, including municipal and town police, 103 
men; village watdimen {(hauJsiddfs) and road police, 999.' 

Ohdndimr. — Town in Bijnaur (Bijnofr) District, Nortb-Weskern 
Provinces, and head-quarters of Chdndpiir ioMl, distant from Bijnaur 
19 miles south. Lab 99* 8' 95' k., long. 78* 18' 50* area, 165 
acres; population (i88a) namely, Muhammadan^ 76x^1 

Hindus, 3557 j and Christians, 7. Municipal income in i88o~Si, 
;^3i9. ChdqdpuT, which in t868 was officially described by the 
Sanitary Commissioner os the * filthiest place in this Province,* is now a 
well paved and drained town, with a thriving appearance, and contain- 
ing several. fine brick-built houses. Besides the usual iahsUi courts 
and offices, it contains an imp^al post-office, flrsbdass police 
station, dispensary, native inn, ^ys* and girls' schools, flve or six 
temples or mosques, etc. Seven unmetalied roads connect the town 
with the surrounding country. A considerable trade in sugar and 
grain is carried on at markets which are held twice a week. The local 
manufactures comprise earthen^mre pipe-bowls {ehilam) and jugs , 
{safvhl^, and the weaving of cotton cloth. 

OhdndpUT. — Seaside village the mouth of the HdgU, Midnapur 

District, Bengal ; a few miles higher up than Birkul, and 14 miles from 
Contai, with which it is connected by a ^Bi^weather road. .This place 
and Birkul are favourably situated for watering-places and sanitaria ' 
for Calcutta during the hot summer months, and a fine travellers’ 
bungalow has been constructed. Chdndpur lies a short distance 
inland, well raised above inundation level, and -with a flue turf lawn 
half a mile long by 300 yards broad, on almost any part of which 
excellent water is to be got by digging. The sea is visible from this 
raised lawn ; and below is a beach of Arm, hard sand, stretching for / 
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miles on eitiicr side. Water carriage is available almost to the very 
spot; and during the summer months there is a cool sea-breeze, day 
and night. 

Ohandra. — 'River in Kdngm District, Vunjab, and one of. the 
principal headwaters of the Cheiiiib. Rises in Lithdl, from die side of 
a huge snow-bed, more than id,ooo feet above the sea, on the south- 
eastern slopes of the Rini Ldcba Pass. Becomes unfordable a mile 
below its source. Flows south-eastward for 55 miles, when it sweeps 
round the base of the Mid-Himdlayas, until it is joined by the Bhaga. 
river at Tdndi, after a course of 115 miles, in lat. 3-3'’ 33' k., and long. 
77" z' E. For the first 75 miles, the valley of the Chandra is entirely 
uninhabited, the bare hills sloping down to its bed and hemming it in 
witli broken cliffs. Their sides, hoaxer, yield a scanty pastumge for 
sheep and goats during the summer months. Near the Pdlamo Pass, 
the river expands into a lake three-quarters of a mile in length. 
Permanent habitations first occur n^r Kolcsar, at the foot of the 
Rohtang Pass. From this point the Chandra enters a wider valley, 
dotted with villages and cultivated fields. On the southern side, how- 
ever, the mountains overhang its bed in precipitous masses, a cliff 
above GhondU rising to a sheer he^ht of xx,ooo feet from the water’s 
edge. After its junction with the Bhdga, at Tandi, the united stream 
bears the name of Chsnab. The fail on the Chandra from its source 
to Tdndi averages 65 feet per mile. 

Ohandra.— in Sitdpur District, Oudh, lying between the 
Gdrati river on the west and the Kathna on the east, both river-s 
meeting at Dudhudmdn in the extreme south j bounded on the north 
by Kheri District Tills par^anA was held successively by the Bflis, 
Ahlrs, Sayyids, and Gaurs \ the latter acquiring it alxnit aoo years ago, 
under a chieftain named Kiri Mall, whose descendants still hold 130 
out of the total number of 150 villager Aren, 139 square miles, of 
which 91^ are cultivated. The average incidence of Uie Government 
land revenue is is. ii|d. per acre of cultivated area, is. 6jd. per acre 
of cultivable area, or is. 5d. per acre of total area. The cause of this 
low rate is the poorness of the soil. Population (1&81) 34,874, 
namely, males 18,986, and females 15,888. 

Ohandra Brona. — Hill range, Kadur District, Mysore State. — See. 
Baba Budav. 

Ohandraglri {^Moc»-hUl\ — Tdbtk of North Arcot District, 
Madras Presidency. Area, 548 square miles, containing a towns and 
135 villages. Houses, 17,650; pop^ation(z88i) 93,151, namely,47,09a 
males and 46,061 females. The most northerly iilvk of the District, 
adjoining Cuddapah. The Eastern Gh^ts run through the north, 
while the Karvaitnagar hills occupy most of the soudi of tlie 
Indeed, the entire tract may be said to consist of bills, more or less 
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bare or rocky, and of narrow valleys rich with the alluvial soil brought 
down from the hills. Its physical characteristics render it one of tiic 
most fertile divisions of North Arcot, the water-level being always high 
and the scrub jungle on the hills affording abundance of leaf manure. 
The Chandragiri Telugu cultivators are probably the best in the 
District, hard-working, and fond of high farming. Extensdve > and 
valuable forests cover about 300 square miles, but these have only 
recently been brought under n proper system of conservancy. The 
land revenue demand in i883--S3 amounted to ;^8i66. In the same 
year, the tdluk contained 2 aiminol courts, being subject in civil 
matters to the jurisdiction of the munsifs court at Tripdti. Number 
of police stations {thdnds), 10 ; strength of police force, 104 men. 

Ohandragirl. — Town in the Chandragiri /d/uA, North Arcot 
District, Madras Presidency; situated on the right bank of the 
Suvarnamukhi river, 16 miles south of tl)e Tripdti railway station, 
in lat. 13“ 35' 15' N., and long. 79* 21' 30'' e. Population (1881) 
4193, namely, 3811 Hindus and 382 Muhammadans. As the head- 
quarters of the fd/uk, it contains tlie usual sub-divisional public 
offices, jail, post-office, etc. Historically, Chandragiri presents much 
of interest, having been, afler the defeat of Tdlikot in 1564, the resi- 
dence of the Hdjds of Vijayanagor. The fort, built about 15x0, fell 
in 1646 into the power of the Golconda chief, from whom it was 
wrested, a century later, by the Nawdb of Arcot. In 1758 it was held 
by Nawdb Abdul Wahdb Khdn, who in virtue of its possession assumed 
the protection of the sacred town of Tripati. In 1782, Haidar All 
compelled the fort to surrender, and it remained subject to Mysore 
until Che treaty of Seringapatam in 1792. It is built on a huge 
granite rock rising about 600 feet above the surrounding country, 
and, both from its site and fortifications, must in former times have 
been impregnable by storm. Its chief interest lies in the fact that here 
was signed, in 1640, the original treaty granting to the East India 
Company the site of Fort St. George or Madras. The modern toim 
of Chandragiri is neatly built, to the east of the hill on which stands 
the fort. The old town, which in former times must have been very 
extensive, has almost disappeared, and its site converted into fertile 
fields. The surrounding country is very productive, and the scenery 
charming Interesting archasological remains are found, consisting of 
deserted temples, grand tanks, and fine carved pimtappa^s, 
Ghaudra^i (or pHistvinHi). — River in South Kdnara District, 
Madras Presidency; rises (lat« la* 27' n., long 75* 40' e.) in the 
Western Ghdts near Sampdji, and, after a westerly course of 65 miles, 
enters the sea 2 miles south of Cassergode, in lat. 12" 39' n., long. 
75* 1' When in flood, the stream is utilized for fluting down 
the timber cut on the Ghdts, but, except for about 15 miles above its 
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mouth, it is not at other seasons navigable. A fort, situated on 
Its left bank, commands this portion of the river. The Chandiagiil 
forms the northern boundary between the Malaydlam and Tuluvu 
countries ; and the traditions of the people forbid any Nair woman to 
cross it 

OhandragraDO.'— Village and head -quarters of a police station 
{thdnd) in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Sengal; situated on the river 
Karnaphuli. Administrative h^^juarters of the District- until 1868, 
when they ^vere transferred to Rdngdmatf, Considerable river traffic 
in timber and hill products, rice, salt, spices, piece-goods, cattle, tobacco, 
etc, Revenue toll station. 

Ohandra-giitti {‘Moon-oiswnng ’'). — Projecting peak of the Western 
Ghits, in Shimoga District, M}^ore State; 3836 feet above sea-level. 
Lat. 14“ 37' long. 74" 58' s. Pormcriy a fortified stronghold 
of a series of local chieftains, On the summit is a temple dedicated to 
Renuka, the mother of Parosu RdnuL The village at the eastern base 
has a population (1881) of 809. 

Oltandrakona. — Mountains in Mysore State,— B ada Budak. 

01 iandrakOQA.-^Town and head-quarters of a police circle {iftdud) 
in Midnapur District, Bengal. Lot. as* 44' 30" N., long. 87* 33' ao* e. 
The site of a factory in the time of the East India Company, with a 
large weaving population, most of whom, upon the withdrawal of the 
Company from their commercial concerns, were forced to give up their 
hereditaiy occupation and take to agriculture. It still contains many 
weaving families, who produce cotton fabrics of superior quality ; and 
is also a large trading centre. Population (1881) 11,801 Hindus, 456 
Muhammadans — total, 13,357, namely, 6059 males and 6x98 females; 
area of town site, 3840 acres; municipal income (188Z--89) ^^353. 

Cbandraaiagftt (or C/ttfmAfr»ai»re).^Ftench town and settlement 
in Htiglf District, Bengal . — Scf CaAMDARtfAOAR. 

OJumdranAth.— Village in Chittagong District, Bengal. Lat. sa* 
37' 55'' Ions* 91* 43' 40" K* Situated on Sitdkund Hill, and a 
frequented place of pilgrimage . — See SfraicuND. 

Ohandrapur (with Padmapur), — ^Estate or taminddrl in Sambalpiir 
X^Utrict, Central Provinces, Formed in i860 from two Government 
patgandt. Certain Landholders havmg Joined the Surendra Sd rebellion 
in 1858, their estates, worth about ;^3oo per annum, were confiscated 
and granted to Bii Rdp Singh, a Bijput, at that time a Deputy Collector 
in the District. On the amnesty, these estates were restored at the 
petition of their former owners; and as the Government revenue from 
Chandrapur and Padmapur then amounted to Major Impey, 
the Deputy Commissioner, recommended that, to compensate Bii 
Kdp Singh, these pae^nds should be made over to him for 40 year^ 
subject to A fixed payment of ;^4id- Both extend along the Mahdnadl 
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river; Fadmapiir about 40 miles north-west of Sambalpiir, and Chandra- 
pur 20 miles farther westward, with a portion of Raigarh State between 
them. Chandmpur-<r/<M-Padmapar contained in 1881 an area of 300 
square miles, and 248 villages, trith 1283 occupied and 361 un- 
occupied houses; total population, 66,589, namely, moles 33,c6t, and 
females 33,528; average density of population, 222 per square mile. 
This estate, lying along tlie left bank of the Mohdnadi, is situated 
in the north-west corner of the District. Podmapur pargand forms 
a compact estate, well wooded and watered, with a fertile sol), 
yielding good crops of rice, cotton, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and a little 
arhar. Chandrapur is a straggling detached pargand^ well watered 
throughout, but without any forests, and with a soil in some parts sandy, 
and in others black day. The crops raised are rice, sugar-cane, and 
oil-seeds on the lighter soils ; while gram and wheat are grown on the 
clay. Manufacture of tasar cloth, The income of the jdgfrddr is 
;^i2a5. Four schools, with an average attendance of 113 boys, 
receive a graiit-in-aid. 

Oh&ndiil'. — Town in Ellichpur District, llerdr; 16 miles east of 
Ellichpur town. Population (1881) 4816. A weekly market is held 
here, yielding considerable revenue, which is devoted to the improve- 
ment of the town and of the market itself. Chdnddr is connected with 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Amrdoti station, and draws a 
considerable traffic (especially sugar) from the Districts of the Centrol 
Provinces above the Ghdts on the north. Dispensary, post-office, 
school, and police station. 

' 0 hiad: 6 r,—Td/uA of Amrioti District, Berdr. Area, 855 square 
miles; contains a towns and 296 villages. Population (1881) 172,611, 
namely, 88,813 males and 82,798 females, or 20071 persons per 
square mile. The population deriving their livelihood entirely from 
the soil numbered 130,437, or 76 per cent, of the total population; 
average area of cultivated and cultivable land, 3*96 acres per head 
of the agricultural population. Of the area of 855 square miles, 
79a square miles are assessed for Government revenue, of whidi' 
666 square miles were under cultiiration in 1881; iix square miles 
are returned as cultivable, and only 15 square miles as uncuUivable 
and u*aste. Total amount of Government assessment in i88r, includ- 
ing local rates and cesses paid on land, ;^4o,547, or an average of 
2& j^d. per cultivated acre. The total revenue of the /d/ttk amounted 
to ;^48,846, It contains 1 civil and 2 criminal courts, with 5 police 
stations {/MfUfs ) ; strength of regular police, 84 men ; village watchmen 
{p/iaukidhr/), 267. 

Oh&ndlir.— Town in AmrdoU District, Berdr, and head-quarters of 
the Chdnddr Sub-division. Lat 20* 49' n.» long. 78* 1' B. The 
station of the same name on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway (430 
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miles from Bombay) is about a mile tlistant. Travellers’ bv\ngalow near 
the station. 

Oh&ndl&ri&r. — ^Trading village and inunieii>aUty in Khulnd District, 
Bengal; situated on the east bank of the IchhKmatf. I^t. sa” 54' 
45" N. j long. 88* 56’ 45* E. Population (r88t) 3534. Munici|>al 
income in 1881-82, ^348; average rate of taxation, is. 4fd. per head 
of population. 

OWndwaTi— Sub -division and town in Nftsik District, Bombay 
Presidency . — Ste Chakdor. 

Ohdng Bbakdr. — Native State of Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal, lying 
between lat. 23" 29' and 23" 55' 30* k., and long. 81* 37' and 82* 23' 
30* E. ; area, 906 square miles. Population (18B1) 13,466. It forms 
the extreme western imint of dm C^utid Ndgpur Division, projecting 
into the Bdghelkhand State of Rewd, which bounds it on the north> 
west and south ; on the east, it marches with the State of Kored, of 
which, until 1848, it was a feudal dependency. Like K.orcd, it contains 
laige areas of coaUbearing vocks, and good coal has been found by the 
Geological Survey. The gencral.aspect of Chdng Bhakdr is that of 11 
dense and tangled mass of hills, ravines, and plateaux, covered with sdf 
jungle, and dotted at intervals with small villages. Tire most prominent 
of the hill ranges takes a scrjrentine sweep from north-east to south- 
west, and rises in occasional peaks to tipwaids of 3000 feet above sca- 
level. The scenery in the interior of the country is for the most part 
monotonous. Hill after hill repeats rim same general outline, and is 
clothed with the same sombre masses of td( foliage. Portions of botlr 
northern and southern frontiers rise into bold cliffs, and seem to present 
an almost inaccessible banier to a hostile advance. Notwithstanding 
these strong natural defences, the State suffered so seriously in former 
days from Mardthd and Pind&rl inroads, that the chief granted eight of 
his frontier villages to influential lUljputs of Rewd to secure their 
co-operation against tire marauders. The only rivers in the State are 
two unnavigable hill streams, the Bands and the Ncur, both of whicli 
take their rise in the range separating Cluing Bhakdr from Kored. 
The sdl forests ore largely resorted to during the hot weather os 
grazing grounds; and a tax imposed on all cattle entering the country 
for this purpose forms the principal source of the Rdjd's income. 
Tigers, Imra, and leopards abound; and wild elephants, till recently, 
committed such serious ravages among the crops as to cause tlic 
abandonment of several villt^s. iTie Bliayo, or Chief, of Chdng 
Bhakdr is a Kdjput by caste, belonging to a collateral branch of the 
Kored Rdjds. His residence is in the village of Janakpur, a mere 
collection of wretched huts. The Chiefs dwelling is a double-storied 
range of mud buildings enclosing a courtyard. His annual revenue U 
returned at .^^300; tribute, .^^^38. The population in 188 r, classified 
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according to religion, comprised 13^421 Hindus and 45 MuhaLmmadan&. 
The Dravidian Goods form the most influential race in the State, 
but neither they nor the other aboriginal tribes are returned separately 
in the Census Report, State by ^te, and are apparently included as 
Hindus by religion. Among the Kolarian tribes are a curious race, 
called Muasis or Kurus, who are identified 1 ^ Colonel Dalton witli 
the Kurs of Betdl, Hoshangdbdd, and Nimdr in tlie Central Pro- 
vinces. Their deities are derived from Hindu mythology, and 111 
social customs they partly conform to Hinduism and partly to 
Gond practices. In iSyo^yi, the remains of extensive rock excava- 
tions, supposed to be temples with monasteries attached, were 
discovered near the village of H&tdioka in the north of the State. 
It is inferred that these remain^ together with the fine old mango 
groves found here and there in the heart of the jui^tes, were the 
^vork of a more civilised race than the present inhabitants of Chdng 
lihakdr. The Kola and Gonds neither build temples nor plant groves ; 
and the existence of such remains would seem to point to either 
n previous Aryan occupation, or to the ascendancy of one of the. 
liighly-civilised Central Indian Gond kingdoms, which were swept away 
by the Mardthds towards the end of the eighteenth century. The 
aboriginal races are generally poor, and their crops barely suffice for 
their actual requirements. Their ordinary clothing consists of little more 
than a waist-cloth ; but on festivals the Kolarians appear In clean wdiite 
clothing, while the Gonds afiect colours. The Hindus are generally 
well dressed, and the better classes Of all castes wear quilted garments' 
of dark-coloured cotton, with caps to match. Two hill {Misses lead into 
the State, which is intersected by two jungle roads. 

flhang r ftghing . — Village in Bashahr State, Punjab, near tlie north- 
eastern frontier, dividing that principality from Chinese territory, 3 
miles east of the Li, or river of Spitl Lat, 39” 3 ' m., long. 78* 40' k. 
Inhabited in summer only by peasants from the .neighbouring hamlet of 
Changa Forms, according to Thornton, the farthest eastern limit of 
European exploration in this direction, the Chinese population of the 
adjacent country vi|planUy interferiog with all further progress. 

Ohangail. — Range of mountains in Bashahr State, Punjab, lying 
between 30" 56' and 31" ao' n. let, and between 77' 54' and 78* la' b. 
long. Proceeds in a south-westerly direction from the Himdlaynn 
range, and forms the southern boundary of Kuniwar. Traversed by 
numerous passes, having elections of between 13,000 and 14,000 feet 
above the sea. 

Ohannagill — Tiluk in Shiiii<^ District, Mysore State. . Area, 467 
square miles ; population (18B1) d6,o8s, namely, m^es 33,548, and 
females 33,534. Hindusnumbered6i,36bj,Muhamm^ans,'4405 ; and 
Christians, 317. Thesouthand west of the idluk are crossed bylines of 
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hills, the streams from •which unite to form the great Sulehere tank, 
40 miles in circumference, and thence flow northwards as a single 
stream, the Haridxa, into the Tungabhadra. The remainder of the 
tdluk consists of open country, widi extensive grazing grounds. The 
northern tract is exceptionally fertite, and contains much garden and 
sugar-cane cultivation. Total revenue (1883-84) ;^is,39o, of whicli 
was derived from the land-tax. The Uhik contains 1 criminal 
court, with 6 police stations {ihAttds) j strength of regular police, 56 men ; 
village watchmen {ehatikidda^). 

Ohannagfri. — Village in Shimoga District, Mysore State, and head- 
quarters of Channagiri idlnk ; 25 miles by road north-east of Shimoga. 

14* 1' N., long. 75* 59' E. ; popukieion (1881) 3x41, including several 
Lingiyat traders; munidpal revenue (x88t-8s) ;^tOT. 

Ohaanapata (or Cktnnapainam^ * Handsome city*). — Together with 
Sukravirpet, a town in Bangalore District, Mysore State, 37 miles by 
road south-west from Bangalore. Lat. la” 38' n., long. 77” 13' s. 
Population (1881) of Channapata, 1x40 ; of Sukravilrpet, the industrial 
quarter, 5840, of whom a7zo are Hindus, 3115 Muhammadans, ond 
15 Christians. Municipal revenut^ ;^5o; rate of taxation, ad. per 
head. The fort was built about 1580 by Jaga deva Rdyal> who founded 
a family that ruled until 163^ when they were overthrown by the 
Wodeyar of Mysore. It now contains a palace erected by a relative of 
the late Mahdrdjd, but has been much depopulated by fever. Sukra- 
vdrpet, lying to the north-east, is celebrated for the manufacture of 
lacquered wore and toys, fine steel wire for strings of musical instru- 
ments, and glass bracelets. It contains a large number of Muhammadans 
belonging to the Labbay and Diira classes, who trade with the western 
coast. North of the are two large Musalmdn tombs— one erected 
to the memory of the reUgious preceptor of Tipd, the other for a. 
commandant of Bangalore, who was distinguished for his humanity to 
Tipd*B BritisH prisoners. Until 1873, head-quarters of a tdUik of the 
same name. 

Ohanrdypatna. — Tdluk<x Sub-division in Hassan District, Mysore 
State. Area, 454 square miles; population (1881} 69,309, namely, males 
29,288, and femal^ 33,921. Hindus numbered 61,047; Muham- 
madans, 958 ; and Christians, 304. The tdluk drains southwards to 
the Hcimvati river, and contains many large tanks. The country 
is generally open and well cultiv^ed, the principal hills being the 
isolated Jain settlement of Srdvan Belgola. The soil, except in the 
north-east where it is shallow and stony, is generally fertile, and 
produces the usual *wGt* and *dry’ crops. Land revenue (1881), 
exclusive of water-rates, ;^iz,336« 

OhainrAypatlia. — Village in Hassan District, Mysore State, and 
head-quarters of Chanrdypatna tahiU; 34 miles by road east of 
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Hassan. Lat ia“ 54' la" n.. long. 76* 25' 55" b.j population 
(i88r) 2608. Originally called Kolatifr, the name was changed in 
1 600 by a local chief, who erected a temple to Chenna R^ya Swdmi 
or Vishnu, after whom his own son had been named. The fort was 
built subsequently, and Haidar AU added the wet moat and traverse 
gateways. Small articles of silk am made by the Musalmdns. 

OMnsama. — ^Town in the territory of the Gdekwdr of Baroda, 
Gujardt (Gugcrdt) Province, Bombay Presidency. Lat 23® 43' o" K., 
and long. 72* 14* 55" e. j population (1881) 7452, namely, 3963 males 
and 3489 females. Contains a police station, dharmsdla^ vernacular 
school, post-office, and the largest Jain temple in the Gdekwdr's territory. 
This temple is dedicated to Pdiasndth; it was built by subscription h^f 
a century ago, and cost about 3Q^o^tx>o. Its numerous brick steeples 
form a prominent landmark, and from a distance give it the look of a 
Frencli castle. The stonework is profusely carved, and the interior, 
with a flooring of marble, contains marble ftguces of the 24 Jain deified 
saints. 

— Village in Vizogapatom District, 
Madras Presidency j situated 5 miles north-east of Kondda point and 
hamlet, in lat. x8* 2' 30" n., and long, 83* 42' o" e, ; population (1881) 
530. On the summit of a small hill stands the *Santapilly’ lighthouse, 
erected in 1&47 to warn shipping, especially vessels making the port of 
Bimlipatam, offi the rocks. The lighthouse is distant about 6| miles, 
bearing south-east half-east The light is visible 14 miles to seaward. 

OhinWSrpfttbeN — Decayed village in Nnrsinghpur District, Central 
Provinces, and np to 1876 the he&d-qoaTtws of a revenue subdWiuon 
or ioAsU. Population {1881) 1227. Ruins of a fine Maidthi fort, 
which commanded the important ft^s and ferry across the Narbadi at 
Birmdn. 

OhAp&, — ^Estate or tminddri in Seorin&T&yan iaMl, Bilispur Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces. Area, 120 square miles; number of villages, 
65 ; occupied houses, 6377 ; popul^on (1881) 33,819, namdy, 11,716 
males and 12,103 females; averz^e density of population, per 
square mile. 

Ohdpdi. — ^Village in Seorinirdyan foAA/, Blldspur, Central Provinces 
Population (1881) 3306, namely, Hindus, 3065; Kablrpanthfs, 141; 
Satndmi, r ; Muhammadans, 38 ; tribes jirofessing aboriginal faiths, 61. 

Ohaprd. — Head-quarters Sub-di^on of $dmn District, Bengal. 
Area 998 square miles, with 1643 towns or villages, and 139,941 occu- 
pied houses. Population (1881) 985,834; namely, males 455,654, and 
females 530,180. Hindus numbered 894,682 ; Muhammadans, 91,004 ; 
and Christians, 148. Average density of population, 988 per square 
mile; villages per square mile, 1*65 j houses per square mile, t66j 
persons per village, 600; persons per occupied house, 7*04. The Sub- 
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division comprises tlie 5 police circles {^hdnds) of Chaprd, Bighn’drd, 
Psrsd, Minjhii and Hashrak. In 1883 it contained 16 magisterial and 
civil courts, a tegular police force of 369 men, and 2017 ^aukid&n or 
village watchmen. 

Ohaprdr. — ^ Chief town and administrative head-quarters of Siron 
Districtt Bengal ; situated on the left bank of the Gogra, about a mile 
above its conAuence with the Ganges, in lat. 35** 46' 43" n,, and long. 
84” 46' 49" E. A long straggling town, 4 miles in length, with a breadth 
nowhere exceeding Iraif a mile. The site is very low, and in years of 
high Aood only protected from inundations by the embanked tramway 
road on the west, and by a new embanked road on the north. Popula- 
tion (1881), Hindus, ^9,651^ Muhammadans, 11,913; Christians, 107 : 
total, 51)670, namely, 35,iz6male6 and 36,554 females. The town con- 
tains the usual Government courts and ofiUccs, jail, police station, hand* 
some sardi or rest-house. Government English scliool, and charitable 
dispensary, It has also a station of the German Lutheran Mission. 
Chaprd has suffered much commeidally from the recession of the 
Ganges, which formerly Aowed cl<»e un^r the town; while its main 
cliaiinel is now a mile distant in the cold weather. It is still, however, 
a place of im[)ortance, and contains many wealthy native banking 
houses. Goods of all kinds are obtainable in the bdzdr^ pottery and 
brass utensils forming a specialty. At the end of the last century, the 
French, Butch, and Portuguese had factories at Chaprd. The District 
of Sdran was then famed for its siltpelre, and the Chaprd mark was 
especially esteemed ; but this trmle has been on the decUire for many 
years past. Roads radiate from Chaprd to Sonpur, Miisaffarpur, 
Molihari, Sewdn, end Guthnt Municipal revenue {1881-82) ^^3354; 
expenditure, ;£337o ; average incidence of taxation, is. per head of 
population within municipal limits. 

OhaprauU. ~ Large village in Meerut (Mirath) District, Nortli- 
Western Provinces. Lat, 28' 50' 15 " n., long. 77" 36' 30" b.; population 
(1881) 6tis, namely, 4780 Hindus, 937 Musalrodns, and 398 Jains. 
Stands on a raised site, 40 miles fetma Meerut city. Large community 
of Saraiigi Baniyds, possessing a handsome temple. Said to liave been 
colonized by Jdts in the 8th century. About 150 years ago, the original 
inhabitants received among them the Jdts of Mlrpur, who had been 
almost ruined by the incursions of the Sikhs ; and since that time the 
town has largely increased. Agricultinul centre, without trade or 
manufactures. Bdsdf, sat'dtt police station, posbofAce. 

Ohaira2n,dri.-^Lake in Bashahr Smte, Punjab; near the summit of 
the Barenda I^ass, at an elevation of 13,839 feet above, seft-level. Lat. 
31* 23' N,, long. 78* 11' E. From its bed the river Pdbur takes its 
rise, and immediately precipitates itsdf over a ledge of rock, in a fall 
of 100 feet. Massiye beds of snow surround the lake, while others 
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form a natural bridge over the Pdbur, or hem it in with frozen cliiT*; 
of ice. 

Oh^dptuyi. — Town in the KhHsf Hills, Assam. — •S'^^ Cherra 
POONJEE. 

Oharda . — Pargand in Bahraidi Bistrict, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north by Hepdl State, the R^pti river marking the boundary line ; on 
the east by Bhinga ^rgaud; and on the south and west by Ndnjidnl. 
The history of this pargand is ^mtually that of Nanpara. Occupied 
successively by hill chieftains, the Ikauna family, and the Sayyids, it was 
finally bestowed upon a relative of the Nanpd^ Rajd, and held by him 
and his descendants till 1857, when the estate uns confiscated for the 
i-ebellion of its holder, end conferred upon loyal granteea It is inter* 
sected by the Bhakld river, which divides it into two distinct tracts. 
The country between the Bhakld and the Rdpti lies low, and has a rich 
alluvial soil. The tract west of the Bhakld forms a portion of the 
tableland described under Bahraich par^nd. Area, 306 square miles, 
of which 143 are under cultivation, and 51 cultivable waste. Govern- 
ment land revenue, ;^i3,253; average incidence, as. xx^d. per acre of 
cultivated area, 3 S. 4|d. per acre of assessable area, and as. afd. per 
acre of total area. Population (i88z) 76,018, namely, 39,315 malesend 
36,703 females j number of vilh^es, 177. Two Government roads 
intersect tlie pargand. Several market villages, three Government 
schools, police station, post-office. 

Ohardwdr.— Fiscal Division or ma/idf in Darrang District, Assam. 
Area, xrao square miles. In the north is the.Chardwdr forest reserve, 
lying between the Belsiri and Manrirl rivers, with a total area of 80 
square miles. This reserve includes an experimental plantation ol 
caoutchouc trees (Ficus elascica), covering an area of 803 acres. The 
proportion of failure among the seedlings and cuttings has been, about 
18 per cent. 

■O harlchH.. — Petty State in South Kdthidwdr, Gujardt (Guzerdt) 
Province, Bombay Presidency ; consisting of one village, with 4 inde- 
pendent tribute-payers. Estimated revenue (1881) ;^i3oo. Tribute 
of ;^5o, 6s. is paid to the Gdekwdr, and £3, ids. to Jundgarh. 

Oharkh&ri — Native State in Bimdelkhand, under the Central India 
Agency and the Government of India j lying between 35" ai" and 
36' N, lat, and between 79* 40' and 79* 58' s. long; Area, 787^ square, 
miles j population (1881) 143,015, namely, 135,^35 Hindus 6273 
Muhammadans, 100 Jains, 945 aborigines, and 6a * others;’ number 
of viiloges, 287 ; number of houses, 34,359 ; average density of popula- 
tion, 181 per square mile. The present Mahdrdjd (1883), Dhirdj Jdi 
Singh Deo, was born about 1853.- Like all the Bundela chiefs^ he is 
descended from Rdjd Chattar Sdl. His ancestor, Bijf Bahadur) was the 
first whb subinitted to the 'authority of the British; a sanad bnfiiming 
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him in his principality was granted to him in 1804, and confirmed in 
idii. His successor remained faithful to Uie British Government 
during the Mutiny} protecting European officers and native officials. 
In reward for his services, he was granted tlm privilege of adoption, a 
Jdgir of ;^aooo a year in perpetuiQr, a dress of honour, and a salute of 
II guns. The revenue of the State is 5 lAkhi of rupees per annum 
(say ;^SO|Ooo). 

Oharkhdtri^ — Chief town of Charkhdri State in Bundelkhand, 
Central India j situated on the route from Gwalior to Bdnda, 41 miles 
from the latter place, Lat. ag* 94* jf. ; long. 79” 47' e. Occupies 
a picturesque site at the base of a high rocky hill surmounted by a fbrt, 
to which access can be obtained only through a flight of stei>s cut in 
the rock, on such a scale as to be practicable for elephants. Two 
neighbouring elevations command the fortress for all purposes of 
modern warfare. Below the town Hes a large loka; good roads, 
embowered among trees, lead from it in all directions j and a tank, 
commenced as a relief work, irrigates the surrounding fields. 

Oharni 4 di (or Kodtkali called also the Bund or Cofee 
in the Uppanogadi tdluki South JCdrmra District, Madras Presidency. 
I.at. 13* 4' 30" N. J lottg* 75 * 27' o" E. Opened in J 8 <i 4 , and now one 
of the main lines for wheeled traffic, and specially for coffee transport 
between Mangalore and Mysore. 

Ohamunsha.— Town in the head-quarters Sub-division of Noiikhdll 
Bistrict, Bengal, Population (i88i> 7363, namely, 3638 males and 
3735 females. 

Oharr&. — Village in MAnbhdm District, Bengal. Lat. 33’ 83' o' n.j 
long. 86* 37' 30* p. Situated near Purulid town, and containing two 
very old Jain temples, called dmh or devdlaynSt built of roughly- 
cut stone, without cement, and clamped together with Iron bands. 
There were originally seven of these temples, but five have fallen into 
ruins, and the fragments have been used for building houses in the 
village. Of the remaining two, the most perfect is tower-shaped, 
terminating in a dome of liorixontal courses of stone about 30 feet high, 
with a circular finial like a huge cog-wheel, and the remains of flag- 
roofed colonnades on both sides. The slabs forming tlie roof are great 
blocks of granite from 5 to 9 feet in length, a to in breadth, and 
I foot thick. There is no carving about the temples, nor any object of 
worship in the shrines ; but on the stones scattered about, traces of the 
nude Tirthankaras, or Jain deified samts, are visible. The construction 
of some large ancient tanks in the vicinity is also attributed to the 
‘ Srdwak Jains. 

OiiAwAdda.— Town in PeshdwTir District, Punjab, and head-quarters 
of the Hdshtnagar situated on the left bank of the Swdt river, z6 
miles north-east of Peshdwar, in lat. 34* 9' n.; long. 71* 46' 30" a 
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PopulAtion (i88i) 8363, namely, 7893 Muhammadans and 47 1 Hindus ; 
number of occupied houses, 1438. The town is not fortihed, and 
is connected by road with Peshawar, Marddn, and the Naushahra 
railway station on the Northern Punjab State Railway. It is a large 
and prosperous agricultural vilkige rather than a town, but contains 
several enterprising Hindu traders. Ch^rsadda is almost contiguous to 
the considerable village of Frdng; and these two places are identi- 
fied by General Cunningham with the ancient Pushkalavati, capita) of 
the surrounding region at the time of Alexander’s invasion, and trans- 
literated os Feukelos or Peukelaotis by the Greek historians. Its 
cliiefiain (Astes), according to Arrian, wos killed in defence of one ot 
his strongholds after a prolonged siege by Hcphaistion. Ptolemy fixes 
its site upon the eastern bank of the Suastcne or SwdL In the 7tli 
century A,n., Hwen Thsang visited the city, whicli he describes ns being 
100 li (i6f miles) north-east of Peshiwar. A stupa or tower, erected 
over the spot where Buddha made an alras-ofiering of his eyes, formed 
the great attraction for the Buddhist pilgrim and his co-religionists. 
The city, however, had even then been abandoned as a political capital, 
in favour of Parashdwdra 01 Peshdwar. It probably extended over a 
large area. The entire neighbourhood is, according to General Court, 
covered with vast ruins. 

Oharbhdwal.— Town in Muzafiamagar District, North -Western 
Provinces, I-at sp* 32^ 30" w. \ long. 77® 38' 10" b, Population (r88i) 
5300, namely, 3309 Hindus, XP58 Muhammadans, and 40 Jains. 
PoUce station, post-office. Distant from Muzaffarnagar 7 miles west) 
from the plindan river 3 miles east, and from the Kill Nodi 6 miles 
west. ' Once the residence of an imU^ but now a small agricultural 
town. A small municipal revenue in the form of a house-tax is raised 
for police and conservancy purposes. 

Ohdta {Chhdta). — TahAl of Muttra (Mathura) District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying in the centre of the trans-Jumna portion, and 
traversed by the Agra Canal. It forms part of the Braj-Mandal of 
ancient Hindu topography, one of the earliest settlements colonized 
by the Aryan immigrants into Indk. Although the taksU is situated 
between the Bhartpur hills on the extreme west and the range of sand- 
hills and ravines that slope down to the valley of the Jumna on the 
east, the surface is exceptionally level and unife^. Not a single 
natural river or stream pass^ through it, but the Agra Canal, which 
intersects it from north to south, together with welld hfibrds facilities for 
irrigation. The soil is, generally yaking, a light but strong loam, 
which contains a sufficient admixture of sand to render it friable and 
easily worked, while there is eno\^h clay to give it body. Area (i88i) 
951^ square miles, of which 187 square miles w’ere under cultlyation, 
49 square miles cultivable, and 15 J square miles uncultWable. Popu- 
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lation 84,598} residing in ro6 vBlnges. Hindus nvnnbered 7^19^7 > 
Muhammadans, 7605; and Jains, 6. Up to a very recent period 
almost the whole of the iahsil was pasture and woodland ; and in con> 
sequence of the demand for cultivators to open up the soil, the unusual 
feature is reported that tenants mth ocarpancy rights pay an average 
rental about xo per cent more tlian tliat paid by tenaiits>at-will. The 
land revenue in 1881-82 amounted to;^30,262; total Government 
revenue, including rates and cesses, ^^23,055 \ rental paid by culti- 
vators, ;^3di856. The tahsM contained In 1883, i criminal court and 
3 police stations ijihAtkAs ) ; strength of regular police, 3d men ; village 
M'atchmen 182. 

Ohdtai — Town in Muttra District North-Western Provinces, and 
head-quarters of Chdta iahill. Lot 27* 43' n. ; long. 77“ 33' 50" E. 
Distant 9 miles west of the Jumna, and on the northern border of the 
parganA^ ai miles north-west from Muttra town. Aren, p 4 acres; 
population (1881) 6014, namely, 4958 Hindus and 1056 Muham- 
m^ans. A small muoicipal revenue in the shape of a house-tax is 
levied under the provisions of Act xx. of 1856 for police and con- 
servancy purposes. The principal feature of the town is its large fort- 
like sarAii covering an area of over 6 acres, with battlemcnted walls 
and bastions, and two lofty entrance gateways of decorated stone-work, 
dating from the time of Sher Sh 4 h or Akbar. During the Mutiny 
of 1857, it was occupied by the rebels, who, however, had to blow 
one of the towers down before they could effect an entrance. The 
town contains a second-class police station, imperial post-office, school, 
and encamping ground for troops. Weekly market held every Friday. 

Qhatdli. — Village in Khdrja Pulandshahr District, North- 

Western Provinces, situated on the Aligarh road, ai miles east of 
Khiirja town. A prosperous village and site of a large weekly cattle 
market. Good school ; post-office. 

Ohitndi. — Village and head-quarters of a police outpost, in BiCnkiifd 
District) Bengal. Lot. *3" i8' 30" w. ; long. 87* 0' »o".e, 

Ohatrdi. — Town in Hazdrib^h District, Bengal; situated about 
36 miles north-west of Hnzitib^h town. Lat. 34" 12' 27" h. ; long. 
84“ 55* E. The chief market of the District, carrying on a considerable 
trade with LohdrdagA, Gayii, Sh^Mbdd, Patnd, Bardwdn, and Calcutta. 
A large cattle fair, held annually during the DasaharA festival, is 
attended by butchers from Calcutta. Population (1881), Hindus, 8833 ; 
Muhammadans, 3058 ; 'others,' 9: total, 11,900, namely, 5613 males 
and 6387 females. Municipal income (1881-83) ;f488; average 
incidence of taxation, 9|d. per head. On the and October 1857, an en- 
gagement took place at Chatrd between H.M.’s 53rd Foot— supported 
by a detachment of Rattray's Sikhs — and the Kdmgarh Battalion, which 
had mutinied at Itdnchl, and was marching to Join the rebel sawlndir 
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KunwAr (Kooer) Singh at Bhojpur in ShdhdbAd. The mutineers, posted 
in great force on the brow of a hill, made a stubborn resistance, but 
were defeated with a loss of 40 men and all their supplies. 

Ohattrapur. — State and town in Bundelkhand, N'orth-Western Pro* 
vinces , — See Chhatarpur. 

Ohatrapor {Chctierpii\ Satm^raHiy — Town in Ganjdm District, 
Madras Presidency ; situated 19 mil<a north-east of Barhainpur (Ber- 
hampur), and 5 miles distant from Ganjdm town. Lat. 19* si' N., 
long. 85** 3' E. The residence of the Collector of the District, and of 
tlie Superintendent of Police. There u a school here, endowed by a 
late Collector, Mr. A. P. Onslow, with some house property, which 
includes the house usually occupied by the Collector. The oldest 
rooms in' this house were built by Captain Evans, who managed a horse- 
breeding establishment Here, whidi was broken up about 1814, after an 
existence of sixteen years. A weekly market is held on Thursdays, 
when native cloths and other goods are brought from Berhampur and 
Ganjdm for sale. Provisions for Europeans have usually to be brought 
from Berhampur, and even for natives the bdedr is but indifferently 
supplied. The public buildings consist of a subsidiary jail, the police 
hospital and police lines, and the Collector’s court. 

Ohdtstt.— 'Town in Jaipur State, Bdjputdna; distant about 124 miles 
south-east from Jaipur, on the Agia and Nasirdb^ route. An important 
town, in which eight annual fairs are held, moat of them largely attended. 
A dispeiwry is maintained here by the Mahdrdjd. 

Ohau^ohhA — ^Village in Jessor District, Bengal; situated on the 
bank of the Kabadak river. A sugar manufacturing and refining village, 
surrounded by groves of date palms. 

Ohaug'hdt {CAAvakkdd). — Formerly a idluk of Malabdr District, 
Madras Presidency ; but in 1 860 amalgamated with Kutndd and Vettat- 
tandd tdlttkiy and formed into die present tdluk of Fonani 

Ohaughdit {Chdvakkdi). — Town in the Pondni idluk^ Malabdr 
District^ Madras Presidency. Lat xo* 35' n., long. 76* 3' 51* E. ; 
houses, 1057; population (x88i} 5535, namely, 2768 Hindus, vjta 
Muhammadans, and 1055 Christians. Formerly the head-quarters of 
the Chavakkao (Chaughat) tdhtk^ and still containing subordinate 
judicial and administrative o^ces; local funds school, etc. , 

Ohauka.'^River in Oudh; one of the names assumed by the Saida 
in the lower part of its coume dnough Kheri and Sftdpur Districts ; 
afterwards becoming the Dahaur, and ultimately joining the Kaurtdln 
at K.utai Ghdt, where it becomes the Gogra or Ghagra . — Su SaRda 
and Ghogea. . 

Ohailkiddillgd. — Mine in the Bdn^nj cool tract, Bairiwdn District, 
Bengal ; situated in the Singdran valley } total thickness of seam, con- 
sisting of alternate layers of coal and shale, r^ feet 9 inches; thickness 
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of coal in seam, 14 ieet 6 inches. This colliery was first worked in 
1834 j in 1861 much damage wos caused by fire, owing to the liability 
of the Rdnlganj coal to spontaneous combustion. The mine was 
dosed about 1878, and up to 1883 hod not been re-opeucd. 

OhCbUl {CImli KxRevdand ^. — Town in AHbdgh Sub-division, Koliba 
District, Bombay Presidency. Lat. i8* 33* N., long, 73" o' e. Popula- 
tion (x88i) 5355* namely, Hindus, 5282; Muhammadans, 30; and 
‘ others,' 43< Area of town site, 2871 acres. Situated on the coast about 
30 miles south of Bombay, and on the right bank of the ICundalika river, 
or Rohe creek. Cha\il is a place of great antiquity. Under the names 
of Champdvati and Revatikalietra, local Hindu traditions trace it to the 
times wlien Krishna reigned in Gujard^ b.c. laoo (?), It seems probable 
that Omul or Cheul is Ptolemy's (a.d. 150) headland and emporium of 
Symulla or 'fyinulla ] and it Ixas a special interest, as Ptolemy mentions 
that he gained information about Western India from people who had 
come from Symulla to Alexandria. About a hundred years later (a.d. 
247), it appears in the Peciplus of tl\e Eryihn&an Sea as Semulla, the 
first local mart south of Kalliena; and in 642 it is called Chimoloby 
Hweii Thsung. Chaul next appears under the names Saimur and Jaimur 
in the writings of the Arab travell^ of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. The Russiau traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1470) calls it 
Chivtl. Thlrt)s>five years later (1505) the Portuguese first appeared 
at Chaul, and a few years after were allowed to build a factory there. 
In 1583 the Dutch traveller Jean Hugucs de Linschot described 
Chaul as a fortified city with a good harbour, and famous for trade. 
It was then a great centre of manufactures, with very deft and hard* 
working craftsmen, who made a great number of chests and Chinese- 
like cabinets, very rich and well wrought, and beds and couches 
lacquered in all colours. There wis also a great weaving industry in 
cotton and silk. As late as xddS (Bruce's Anria/s), the weavers of 
Chaul are mentioned as making 5000 pieces of taffaties a year. 

The insecurity of native rule at Chaul was of great advantage 
to Bombay. The silk-weavers and other skilled craftsmen of the 
town were induced to settle in Bombay, where the first street was 
built to receive them ; and their descendants of several castes, coppe^ 
smiths, weavers, and carpenters, ore still known ns Chaulis, thus 
preservii^ the name of their old home. Upper and Lower Chaul, 
or, as they are more often called, Cheul and Revdanda, are among 
the prettiest and most interesting places in Koldba District, ' and 
can be reached either by land from Alfbdgh, or by sea. The begin- 
ning of the 7 miles of land journey from Alfbdgh is made trouble- 
some by the Alfbiigh creek, but beyond the creek moat of the way lies 
through shady palm groves. Except the Portuguese ruins in Revdanda 
or I.ower Chaul, the Musnimdn mosque, baths, and castle of Rdjkot in 
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Old OT Upper Chauli and the Buddhist caves in the south and south- 
west faces of the hills, Chaul has now few objects of interest. 

OhaumuhA. — Agricultural village In taiiAl Chita, Muttra (Mathuri) 
District, North-Western Provinces, situated 8 miles south-east from 
Chita town, on the metalled road from Muttra to Delhi Popu- 
lation (1881) 9275, chiefly Gauria Thaktirs. Weekly market held on 
Tuesdays. 

OhatUndn.— Town in Jaipur ^te, Rdjputdna. Distant about j8 
miles north of the city of Jaipur, and the seat of the Thakdr of 
tills name, the premier noble the State. A large, flourishing, and 
fortified town. Dispensary, maintained by the Mabdrdjd. 

Chanr, The. — Peak in Sirrour (Sarmor) State, Punjab, forming the 
liighest summit among the mountains which occupy the sub-Hinuilayan 
tract, with an elevation of 11,982 feet above the sea. Lat. 30* 52' k. ; 
long. 77* 32' E. From its peculiar shaiic and great height it forms a 
conspicuous element in the landscape for many miles around, being 
easily recognised amongst the smaller ridges on every side. The Cliaur 
presents a striking appearance from the plains of Sirhind, and tlie view 
from its summit embraces the vast . lowland tract on the south, and a 
wide iianoraina of the snowy range to the northward. Though below 
the limit of perpetual snow, dnYts remain in the shady chasms on Its 
flanks throughout the Bumnier months. A dense forest of dmtdrs 
and other conifers clothe the northern and north-eastern declivities, 
and rhododendrons, ferns, or gentians grow in patches on the detritus ■ 
of its granite slopes.. 

Ohaurddddor. — Hill plateau in the east of Mandld District, Central 
Fj'O^nctiSj upwards of 3200 feet above sea-level. The winter nights 
are intensely cold, and in the hottest days of April and May the heat 
is not excessive. 'Water is abundant ; ai^, but for its inaccessibility, 
CJiaurddddar might prove an excellent sanitarium. 

Ohaiirdgarh. — kuined fortress in Narsinghpur District, Central 
Provinces j cn the crest of the outer range of the SKtpura table-land, 
800 feet above the level of the Narbadd (Nerbudda) valley, and 22 
miles south-west of Narsinghpur. Lat 23” 46' k. j long 78* 59' E. 
The northern, eastern, and western faces of the fort are scalped for 
several hundred ieet ; while to the south a small hill has been fortified 
as an outwork. The circuit of defences embraces two hills, divided by 
a dip of about 100 yards. On one of these staud die' ruins of the 
palace of the old Gond Bdjds, and on the other the remains of barracks 
built by the Nagpur Government. Numerous tanks yield a constant 
supply of water j ' and the exterior walls ore still good in many parts. 
There are three ajiproaches., . 

Obaurldr. — Small estate or eamifiddrl in Behfr i^sU, ' Bildghit 
District, Ceotcal Provinces. Area'(x88i) 25 square miles ; number of 
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viUnges, la; occupied houses, loij population (1881) 536. A wild 
jungle tract, the grant of which to the holder appears to liave been 
made on condition of his guarding the neighbouring hill passes. 

Ohauadr. — Village and police outpost station in Slidhdbdd District, 
Bengal, and a station on the East Indian Railway j 4. miles west of 
Baxdr town, and close to the east bonk of the Karamndsa. Population 
(1881) 2484. Noted as the scene of the defeat of the Emperor 
Hiirndyun by the A/ghdn Sher Sbdh, in June 1539. Tlie Emperor, 
with a few friends, was barely ahle to escape by crossing the Ganges, 
bnt 800a Mughal troops perished in the attempt. In the following 
year, aAer a second defeat of Humdyun near Kanaiij, Sher Shdh 
ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. 

ChauBdi.'^Canal in Shdhdbdd Distnet, Bengal i a branch of the Son 
(Soane) Canal system, leaving the Buxar Canal at the second mile, 
which latter takes off from the Main Western Canal at the latli mile 
from the headworks at Dehii The canal, which is 40 miles in 
length, is designed for irrigation purposes only, and has a discharge of 
545 cubic feet of water per second Capable of irrigating 43,600 acres 
of MaA/and 98,100 acres of mi^i crops. 

Ohdvakkdd. — ^Town and tdluM in Malabdr District Madras PresU 
dency.— i&i! Chauqkat. 

OhawindftlL^Village in ZadTarwdl iMl, Siilkot District, Punjab. 
Lat. 33* so' 4s" N. i longj 74" 45' 15" e. Distant from SMlkot 14 miles 
south-east, on the rood to Zaffan^. Purely agricultural community, 
consisting chiefly of Bajwa Jdts, tite proprietors of the surrounding 
lands. 

OhedolBbareAi. — Town and shrine in South Arcot District, Madras 
Presidency.-^5(r« CHiOASiOARAir. 

Ohediiba (or — Inland on the east coast of the Bay of 

Bengal, forming a township in Xyauk-pyif District, Arakan, British 
Burma. Lat. 18*40' to 18* $ 6 ’ 30* n. j long. 93* 30' to 93" 47'E.j 
population (t 83 i) 23,867; area, 340 square miles. Head-quarters at 
Cheduba or Manruung. The general appearance and cltaracter of 
Cheduba arc those of a fertile, well-wooded island. A naiTOW plain, 
slightly above the sea-level, extends round the coast ; within lie Irregular, 
low, undulating hills, varying in hdght from 50 to 500 feet, enclosing 
several detached moim^ (the hipest about 1400 feet), wUh steep, 
a'ell-wooded sides. In the extreme north-west corner is a so-called 
' volcano,’ from which flames issue, but which arc really due to a copious 
discharge of inflammable gas, and not to volcanic action. Pettoleiim 
is found in several places on the island. A cousiderable quantity of 
rice is exported coastwise ; end Cheduba is noted for the excellence of 
its tobacco. The to^vnship is divided into 8 revenue circles ; the gross 
revenue realized in 1881-82 was^^Saiy, Two derivations are jpven 
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for the name ‘Man-aung,* which signihes * overcoming of the evil dis* 
position/ According to andent liaditiony a governor of the island, 
appointed by San-^o-rd i., King of Arakan, who reigned some sooo 
years b.c., so oppressed the people, that they compLiined to the 
sovereign, who summoned the governor to appear before him. On the 
governor refusing to attend the court, the monarch struck the sea with 
a rod, and ordered it to bring his di»)bedLent subject into his presence. 
The sea obeyed, and in a few days the dead ^dy of the rebel was 
washed ashore near the royal ci^. According to another account, the 
island was the place of transportation for those considered to be politi* 
cally dangerous, whose evil dispt^ition was thus overcome by their 
being rendered powerless. The classical name is Mek-ka-wa-di. The 
name Chedul)a, by which the island is known to Europeans and natives 
of India, is said to be a corruption of Char-dhuba, or ' four capes,' from 
the headlands at the four corners of the island. A shoal, with probably 
only two or three fathoms at low water, has lately been discovered 8 
miles to the north-west of Beacon Island, Cheduba. In October 1878, 
the Government deemed it nece^nry to warn mariners that ' the whole 
of the neighbourhood of Cheduba and Rdmri (Ramree) islands is 
imperfectly known, and careful navigation is necessary.* 

Oheduba (or Man-awkg), — Small town, situated on the Un river, in 
the north-west of the island of die same name in Kyauk-pyd District, 
Arakan Division, British Burma. Population (1881) 1033. Cont^ns 
a court-house, market, school, and police station. • - 

Ohellakere. — ^Village in Chitaldrdg (Chitaldroog) District blysore 
State; 18 miles east-north-east by road from Chitaldnig. Lat. 14*18' 
long. 76’ 43' E-i i»opulation (x88x) 15x3; municipal revenue (1874-75) 
;^ix; rate of taxation, ad. per bead. The inhabitants ore mostly 
Lingdyat traders, to whom belongs the chief building in the place, the 
temple of Chellakere-ammo. Head-quarters of the Dodder! tdiuM. 

Ohellapalli. — Town in Kistna District, Madras Presidency. Popu- 
lation (i88x) 5615, namely, 5x18 Hindus and 497 Muhammadans; 
houses, 586. 

Ohendb (C^/Wd). — ^River in the Punjab, and one of the live streams 
from which the Province derives name. Rises in the snowy 
Himdiayan ranges of Kashmir; pursues a winding course through the 
gorges of Jammu ; and. enters BriUsh territory in SUlkot District, near 
the village of Khdiri Rihdl. l^ecdves the waters of the Tavi, a con- 
siderable confluent, and forms for some 18 miles the boundaiy between' 
Sidlkot and Gujardt Districts. Blows in this portion of its route through 
the alluvial plain of the Punjab, in a wide aud shifting bed of sand. 
It afterwards forms the limit between the Reclmi and the Je<^ Doibs, 
where many fla^botto^1ed country boats navigate its stream. A belt of 
low-lying alluvial soil fringes either bank for some miles inland ; but 
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beyond this naiTow zone, tiie water of the river becomes practically 
useless for purposes of irrigation. Passing along the whole western 
border of Gujrdnwilla District, the Cbendb next enters the desert region 
of Jhang, where it occupies a broad valley, nearly 30 miles in width, 
consisting of modern deposits, throu^i which the changing stream cuts 
itself a fresh channel fiom time to time. The present bed lies about 
midway between the high banks which confine the central valley at 
either end. The shores are for the most part cultivated down to the 
water’s edge, the area under tilh^e having considerably increased since 
the settlement of the country. Numerous islands stud the river, but 
constantly change their places with every inundation. The depth of the 
stream is here about 10 feet during the cold weather, rising to 16 feet 
in the rainy season. At Titnmu, the CKentlb and the Jchlam (Jhelum) 
unite, A railway bridge crosses the Chendb at Wazfrdbdd; and a 
bridge of boats conveys the road from Jhang to Deni IsmAil Khdn. 

Ohendri. — Village in Sasseram Sub-division, Shdhdbdd District, 
Pengal. Population {1881) 3536, namely, 1844 malesand 1699 females. 
A municipal union, with an income in 1881-83 of ;^83. 

Ohefldid, -Seaport In North Kdnara District, Bombay Presidency. 
The creek where goods are landed, called AligaddI, is 6 miles south 
of Kdrwdr \ and the village of Cheodid is about a mile and a half inland. 

Ohendvi^.— Hill in Hazdribdgh District, Bengal, near Plazdribdgh 
town; height, 3816 above sea-level, and 800 feet above the elevated 
plateau on which it U situated. Lat 03” 57' 15' K., long. 85” 38' 30*" £. 

OheUgalpat {CAingieput, *The brick town District in the 
Presidency of Madras, lying between 12“ 13" and 13* 54' v. lot., and 
between 79' 35' and 80* 33* s. long. Extreme length, 115 miles; 
extreme br^th, 43 miles. Area, 3843 square miles ; popuKation (1881) 
981,381 souls. Ill point of size, Chengalpat ranks twentieth, and in 
population sixteenth, among the Districts of the hladias Presidency. 
The Bay of Bengal bounds it on the east ; on the north lies Nellore 
District; on the south, South Aicot; and on the west, North Arcot 
District. The District contains 6 towns and 1997 villages. Land 
Tevemie (1881-82) ;£i77,390; total revenue, ;£566,287. 

Physical As^cls.^'Vhe District ^nerally jircsents a Hat and unin- 
teresting aspect. T.'he land seldom rises to an elevation of more than 
300 feet, and in many places near the coast it sinks below the seoplevel. 
Long reaches of blown sand, which within the last few years have 
become covered with larch-like {dnntations of casuarino-trees, and 
whicli are often separated from the mainland by backwaters or lagoons, 
form the chief feature of tlie coast scenery. Inland, great expanses 
of flat rice plains, inteiupmsed with groves of cocoa-nut and tamarind 
trees, in which lie the villa^s of the people; sandy plains, stony and 
gravelly wastes, and stretches of poor imsture land, covered in most 
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places with d^varf date-trees and thorny bushes, form the principai 
varieties of the landscape. The dreary palmyra palm {Boj-asstts flabelH- 
formis) abounds, and long lines of these trees usually mark the situa- 
tion of the dams which form the tanks used fox irrigation purposes. 
Along the north-western corner runs the Nagalapilrain and Kilmbd- 
kam range, the highest point of which, the Kdmbdkam-dritg, is 3548 
feet. In ports of the Chengolpat and Madhurdntakam tdiuks the 
surface undulates, at times even rising into cones and ridges above 
500 feet in height; but thei*e are no other elevations deserving the 
name of hills. The drainage of die country is entirely from urest to 
east, into the shallow valleys of the Nardnavaram, Cortcllidr, Ndgari, 
and Pdldr. The soil is lor the most part poor, and, where no) 
sandy, which is generally the case, is very often either saline or 
stony. The principal streams are the Pdldr, Cortellidr, Nardnavaram 
(known more commonly as the Ardniydnadi), the Cheydr, Adyar, 
and Cooum (Kuvam) ; but none ore navigable, being for part of every 
year either empty sandbeda or tridcling rivulets. The numerous back- 
waters along the coast are connected by canals, which nm through 
tlic whole District from north to south, and to these is coniined all 
water traffic. The canola are known as a whole by the name of the 
Buckingham Canal, alter the Buke of Buckingham, a recent Gover- 
nor of Madras. The Enaiir (Ennore) and the PuUcat l^ke are 
the most important backwaters. Tlie latter is a shallow salt-water 
lagoon, about 35 miles in extreme length, with a breadth varying 
from 3 to II miles, the greatest depth being about 14 to 16 feet. 
The coast-line measures 1x5 mil^.and the well-known ‘Mndms 
surf^ beats on it throughout its length. Except Fulicot, where the 
shelter is merely the shoal to the north-east, and Covelong, which is 
protected from the south by a rra^ there is nothing which can pre- 
tend to the name of a harbour even for the smallest craft j but, on 
the other hand, there ore two points of danger along the line — the 
Fulicat shoal, and the Tinipalldr mef a' little north of Covelong, as 
well os the smaller reef at ttie latter-mentipned place. The average 
depth at Nardnavaran, 400 yards oif shore, is over 20 feet, and the 
bottom IB hrm throughout. The tide rises and falls 3 feet at the full 
and new moons. Of mineral wealth, the District possesses little or 
none ; laterite, for building purposes, and the Chcngat]>nt felspar and 
granite, used in ornamental >vork, representing all its Liown resources. 

The. only forests are the compamtively })oor growths on the Kdm- 
bdkam and Kdgalapur Hills, which have been conserved for 15 years, 
but as yet have yielded no revenue. But the sand-dunes along the 
coast, n large area occupying ao,ooo acres, have within the ’last fe^v 
years been taken up by private enterprise for muarim plantations, 
which arc extending year by year, and already occupy almost all 
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die Iniid of this description bordering on the sea. This 11*06 yields rapid 
returns, attaining in favourable localities its full growth in about fifteen 
years \ mid as there is a large and increasing demand for firewood in 
Madras, the enterprise has attained such proportions as to materially 
change the physical aspect of long stretches of the coast, which will in 
a few years be still more altered by this means ns the plantations 
mature. The flora of the District includes the cocoa-nut and palmyra 
IMilms, the mango, banian, tamaiind, bdbul (Acacia arabica), 
piargostty and komkapiUai (Gorcinia (^mbogia). As might be expected 
in a metropolitan District, closely cultivated and traversed by many 
roads and canals, as well as by the railway, there is no large game, 
excepting in the north-western \yait of the Kimbilkam range, where the 
sdmMarf pig, and wild sheep are in considerable numbers, and leopards 
and bears are occasionally found. A few antelope still linger in the 
plains at the foot of the hills. CrcM^odiles in large numbers are found in 
the KaninguU tank, and in no other. It is not known when and how 
they were introduced. The tank was constructed in 1795 by the then 
Collector of the District, Mr. Place, and communicates with others. 
Snakes, as in other parts of the Presidency, are common. 

.^V/<7^'.-.-Chengftlpat formed part of the ancient kingdom of Vijay* 
anagar, and is studded throughout witli places of historical interest ; 
indeed, there is hardly a village within 30 miles south and ivest of 
Madias that is not mentioned by the historians of Southern India. 
After the overthrow of tlie Vijayanagar dynasty at TdUkot in 1564, the 
Rdya kings fell back on Chandragiri and Vellore ; and tlie vicinity of 
Chengalpat to the latter fortress makes it probable that the power of the 
family extended over the present DMct. At any rate, when in 1639 
tlie India Company n^otiated feu* tlie site of the present city of 
Madras, it was from Sri Kanga Rdya that the grant ivos finally obtained. 
During the struggle between the British anti the French for the mastery 
of the Karnatic, Chengaljxit and many oUter towns in the District were 
the scene of constant fighting. In 1760, the District, or fdgh-y as it was 
tiieii and long aher called, ivns granted to the East India Comiiany in 
]jcrpetuity by Muhammad All, the Nawdb of Arcot,/ for services rendered 
to him and his father;' and in r763 this grant was confirmed by the 
Emperor Shdli Alam. Prom 1763. till 1780 it was leased to tlie 
Nawdb ; and during that period wtu* twice ravaged by Haidar All, once 
in 176B, and again in 1780. On the latter occasion, the Mysore chief 
almost depopulated the Disbict; mid what fire and sword had left 
undone, famine completetl. Since that year, the history of the District 
consists chiefly of a chronicle of territorial arrangements and trapsfei'S. 
Ill 1784 it was divided into 14 separate farms, and rented out. P'otir 
years later it was ivircellcd out into collectorates, wliich again in 1793 
irere united into one ' District.* In j8oi, the Sattiawad division and 
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the territory about Fulicat (ceded to the Dutch by the Nawdb) were 
added to Clrengalpat. The Tonner was transferred in 1804 to North 
Arcot, but re-united to this Distncti partly in 1850, when 53 of its 
villages were incorporated with the Fonndri tMuk; and altogether when 
the remaining 90 were subsequently made over to the Tiruvalldr tAluK 
The *home farms,’ and some other villages which till 1798 formed the 
jurisdiction of the 'Recorder’s Court,' were in that year seporatecl from 
the Chengalpat Collectomte, and placed under the officer then called 
the ' Land Customer,’ but subaequently appointed ' Collector of Madras.’ 
In i860, the town of Madras, the s^-customs excepted, was transfeircd 
to Chengaliutj but in 1870 the former arrangement was reverted to, 
and the Collectomte of Madras mmains distinct from that of this 
Di.strict. 

Popnlatioiu—^&itttiS. attempts have been made to enumemte the 
inhabitants. The first Census, taken in 1793-96, when the District 
was just beginning to recover from the Mysore devastations, gave a 
total population of 317,372, inhabiting 39,911 houses. The next, in 
1850, showed 583,46a souls; in 1859, 603,321, living in 93,3x0 
houses; in 1866, 804,283, in 123,605 dwellings. The enumeration of 
1871 disclosed a population of 938,184 persons; and llie last regular 
Census of the 17th February 1881 returned a total population of 
981,381, living in r42,i83 houses and 2003 villages, among which ore 
included 6 towns. The Increase of population in the decade 1871- 
1881 was 43,197, or 4*6 per cent* Humber of persons per square mile, 
345, ranging iVom 598 in Saiddp^ to 269 in Chengalpat tdUtks. In 
point of density Cliengnlpat ranks sixth in the Presidency, Number 
of persons per house, 6*9. The proportions of the sexes arc nearly 
equal, the moles numbering 492,626, the females 488,755, or 50a 
males to 498 females in every looa Classified according to religion 
there were 939,314 Hindus, Vaishnavs and Sivaites being in almost 
equal . proportions ; 25,034 Muhammadans, chiefly Sunnis; 16,774 
Christians, of whom 81 per cent were Roman Catholics; Jnins and 
Rnddhists, 229 ; and ' others,* 3a Axuong the Christians, Europeans 
numbered 1683, and Eurasians 1174, the remainder being natives. 
Under 10 years thei'e were 273,928, and between ro and 30 years 
200,935. By caste, the Hindus were distributed as follows : Brdhmans, 
32,026, or 3*41 per cent, of the total population ; Kshattriyds (warriors), 
6435, cent; Shetties (traders), x6,$a5, or 1:79 per cent ; 

Vall^lars (agriculturists), 181,316, or 19*31 per cent ; Idaiyars (shep- 
herds), 55,371, or 5*89 per cent. ; Kammdinrs (artisans), 21,805, or 3*33 
per cent; Kanakkan (writers), 15,059, or i‘6i per cent; Kaikalar 
(weavers), 35,66a, or 3*79 per cent; Vanniyan (labourers), 190,876, 
or 20*33 per cent. ; Kuslmvan (potters), 7775, or 0*82 per cent. ; 
Satdni (mixed castes), 14,549, or 1*55 per cent; Shembadavan (fisher- 
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men), t 6,037, or 1*71 per cent.; Shindn (toddy*dmwers), 18,290, or 
1 '94 per cent, j Ambattan (barbers), 9655, or 1*02 per cent; Vanndn 
(washermen), i3,o89> or I’ag per cent; Pariahs, 843»597> or 25*93 per 
cent; 'others/ 61,057, or 6*49 per cent Classihed according to 
occupatioiij i'7o per cent of the total population, or 14,758 males 
and 1949 females, belong to the prc^essionsl class; 0*57 per cent, or 
2664 iiialea and 2919 females, to the domestic; i'o8 per cent, or 
9057 males and i486 females, to the commercial ; 30*60 per cent., or 
224,028 males and 76,298 females, to the agricultuml ; 9*77 per cent, 
or 54,6a6 males and 41,226 females, to the industrial ; and 56*28 per 
cent, or 187,493 males and 364,877 females (including children), to 
the indefinite and non-productive, 6*51 per cent, among the last 
being returned as ‘occupied.* About 50*23 per cent, are returned 
as 'workers,' on whom the remaining 49*77 of the popula- 

tion depend. Of the males 67*13 per cent, and of the females 33*19 
per cent were 'workers.* Tliere were educated or under instruction 
101,096 persons, or 95,964 males and 513a females ; the percentage 
being 19*48 for the male and 1*05 for the female population. 
Pariahs are numerically the stronge.st caste; the Vanniyans come 
next ; and after them the Valldlom. These three castes are extensively 
influenced by European contact; for, though the great majority 
engage only in the agricultural and servile labour that tradition 
assigns them, many of them luve pushed to the front, and they 
now fill one.third of the oflicml posts within the reacli of natives. 
Of those in 'the professions,* it is noteworthy that in this District, 
which lies near the capital, and is therefore under the influence of the 
Dritish example of toleration and indifierence to caste, there are as 
many Pariahs as Brdhmans. Prom the same cause, and from the 
progress of education, orthodox Hinduism shows signs of losing 
ground, and an advanced MonoUieism is making way. There are, 
however, no Brahma Samdj centres. The chief towns of the District 
are — Comjkveram (population 37,27s); St. Thomas* MouN*r, a 
military cantonment (15,013); Saidaprt (10,290); TiiwvA'nvutt 
(9098); Chenoalpat (5617); i^KAMALLi, cantonmciit (489i);'Tiru- 
VALLUR (624s) ; PAtLAVARAM, canConmeiit (3956). Conjevernm is tlie 
only municipal town in the District. Besides these, there are 36 town- 
ships with from sooo to 3000 inhabitants, making the total urban 
population about 90 per cent, of the whole. The villages with less 
than 500 inhabitants each, number 1443. The neiglibourhood of the 
capital naturally exercises great influence on the suri>lus adult labour 
of the District, but this is nevertheless essentially agricultuml. The 
people are much attached to their lands, and the literal interpretation 
given to rights (e/dr strengthens this attachment. 

AgriatUurt , — The land nowhere attains tlie high fertility of some of 
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the other Madras Districts, and as a rule, poor. Wliere the tinder' 
lying rock does not crop up, the soil is often either impregnated \7hh 
soda or very sandy. Nor do the cultivators combat this natural 
poverty. The stubble is never left to enrich the ground ; and animal 
manure, being required for fuel (omng to the absence of forests), is not 
applied to the extent that it should be. Tire absence of marsh land is 
a remarkable feature j but wet crops are largely raised beneath the bonks 
of the numerous tanks which dot the District. Agriculture is neverthe- 
less very backward, a fact attributable in part to the number of absentee 
landowners, who reside in Madras, and seldom, if ever, visit their 
properties. This leaves the land to be cultivated by rack-rented 
tenants {pdikdrii)^ checks the investment of capital in the soil, and 
encourages a slovenly and hand-to-mouth system of agriculture. 
Perhaps no better indication of the poverty of the actual tillers of the 
soil can be given than that the land revenue is regularly in arrears, 
and that from 15 to ao per cent of the total has to be collected 
annually by coercive process. The prevalent tenure is rdyaiwHrif the 
cultivator holding direct from Government, with a permanent right of 
occupancy. Of 708,904 acres of cultivable Government land available 
for such holdings, 539,860 acres ore thus held under 71,881 separate 
deeds. Under this head are included 8010 * joint' holdings, a whole 
village being occasionally held by coparceners. The rest of the Govern- 
ment land in the District, 1,089,996 acres, is reserved for, special 
purposes, as grazing grounds, village sites, etc., or is waste About 
050,000 acres of private property are under cultivation, raising the total 
of productive land in the District to about 800,000 acres. Most of 
this, though settled in rdyaiwdri tenure, is subject to certain mirdsi or 
hereditary rights, which take the form of a tax paid by outsidera to tlie 
descendants of the original villagers, for what is practically the l>e^ 
mission to cultivate. Besides the Hyat^vdrl tenure, various other forms 
of holding obtain, the chief being eoffiinddri, m'/fOt s^fvMam, mndjwn, 
and ^drdf all distinguished by a common system of rack-renting. 
About 05 per cent, of the villages of the District thus belong to land- 
lords with privileged tenures, a large proportion of whom ore absentees. 
Their agents almost invariably oppress the tenants, who occupy theoreti- 
cally only 'at will,' and are frequently in debt to the landlord, his 
agent, or the village money-lender. Those who are not, are almost 
constantly waging war against their landlords in either the Revenue of 
the Civil Courts. 

The soil is classified into four varieties — 'permanently improved,' 
regar or 'alluvial,' 'red ferruginous,' and 'arenaceous,' or sandy, the 
third being by far the most common. The proportion of. '^vet' 
(artificially irrigated) cultivation to 'dry' is as 7 to 6. An acre of the 
former would be assessed at from 45. to 15s., and its yield for eaclr 
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crop may be estimated at about £z^ 4S‘ per acre ; the net profit to the 
cultivator, after deducting land revenue, cesses, etc., and value of 
labour, the major portion of which in the case of the actual cultivator 
goes into his own pocket, averaging £1, 9s. fid. per acre, exclusive of 
the value of the straw, for each crop. In favourable situations, such as 
the neighbourhood of tanks and riv^ channels, two crops are obtained 
in die year. On dry land, the assessment varies from fid. to 4s. per 
acre, the average being a trifle over 3s. ; the rdyatwdri holdings average 
7-^ acres each. Deducting the huid revenue and other expenses, the 
cultivator’s net annual profit averages 13s. per acre, or on his total 
holding, £4, 17s. fid. The chief wet-land crop is rice of three kinds 
— satfiiai kar^ and mamitatai — divided by the cultivators into 31 
varieties. On dry lands the staple ci-ops are varagu, eholmt 
kambu^ Indigo, pulses, oil-seeds, ground-nuts, chillies, and tobacco. 

Natural Calamities, — Many years have been marked by great scarcity, 
arising from various causes j but in five only did the scarcity amount 
to famine. In 1733, from neglect of irrigation; in 1780, from the 
ravages of die Mysore troops; in 1787, from drought; in 1785, from 
extraordinary floods, which destroyed the tanks and water channels ; 
and in iSofi-y, owing to a general failure of the rains throughout the 
Presidency, the District suffered from famine. In 1867*68, prices rose 
very high; and during the famine of 1876, the starvation point was 
nearly reached. When paddy or unhusked rice rises to 8 Iba for tlie 
shilling, especially if thot price is stationary for any length of time, 
measures of State relief become necessary. The District is peculiarly 
liable to cyclones, the months of May and October being the usual 
periods of visitation. Between 1746 and 1846, fifteen disastrous cyclones 
haye been recorded, and 187a was marked by the occurrence of a most 
destructive storm of this kind. The cyclones are generated in the Bay 
of Bengal, and approach the coast of the District (the town of Madras 
being frequently touched by their centres) from the south-south-east, 
afterwards assuming a west or west-south-westerly direction. The area 
within which their action is usually felt extends from 109 miles north to 
ISO miles south of Madras. Th^ liave from the earliest times caused 
great destruction to shipping, strewing the coasts with wrecks, breaching 
the tanks, sweeping away villages, and inflicting on the country most 
disastrous losses in cattle and other live stock. The rainfall accom- 
panying a cyclone averages fi inches. 

Comviera and The trade of the small coast to^vns has long 

ago been attracted to Madras; and, except at the Presidency town, 
there is now no commercial activity along the seaboard. Puukat alone 
maintained its independence os a trading port until 1864; but in that 
year its customs house also was removed, and the coast of the District 
is now deserted. Land trade (except the local interchange of field 
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produce and the necessaries of life) exists only in the unremunerative 
form of through traffic; while su^ industries as the manufacture of 
spirits for local consumption, and the planting of casuarina groves, 
belong rather to the city of Madras than to Chengalpat District. The 
salt manufactured for Government gives employment to many thousand 
families, chiefly mirdsiddrs having hereditary rights to the manufacture ; 
and the annual out-turn is valued at ^^536,144. Weaving occupies 
about 30,000 persons, but--except the finer muslins of Arni, the art of 
making which is nearly extinct, and confined to only a few families, 
and the coloured cloths of Conjeveram — none of the District manu- 
factures have more than local repute. Metal-ware to a small extent, 
and indigo, the making of wlitdi is on the increase, complete the list 
of the non-agricultural industries, llie fresh-water fisheries yield an 
annual revenue of about but the sea fishery, though yielding 

no revenue, and not under any kind of official control, is a most 
important industry. The number of large boats employed is over 400. 
An extensive tmde is carried on in fresh fish, brought into Ufadraa from 
as great a distance ns so miles, in baskets slung on n pole or on men’s 
heads, and thcnoe exported by mil to Bangalore and other places. 
The varieties most prised are the Indian mackerel (Scomber kauagurta), 
mango fish (Folynemus paradiseus), mullet, seer (Cybium), and pomfret 
(Stromateus). Turtles from Pullka^ and oysters ftt>m S.*idr^s and Cove- 
long, supply the Madras market. There were, in 1881-82, 675 miles 
of road in the District, nearly all metalled or gravelled throughout, and 
80 miles of coast canal. The South Indian Railway passes through the 
District in two directions, one the main line for 65 miles south, 
running from Madras past St. Thomas’ Mount, Pnlldvamin, Chengalpat, 
and Mddhucantakam, and the other, which is a branch line firom Chen- 
galpat to Conjeveram and Arkonam on the Madras line, for 31 miles 
north-west. The Madras Railway also passes for 40 miles of its course 
through the Tiruvalldr and Saiddpet tdhiks. 

Adminis/mtion . — The District is divided for revenue purposes into 
6 tdhtks, namely, Chbnqalpat, Cokjsverasi, Madhudantakam, Pptr- 
MERi, Saidapkt, and Tiruvai4.ub, each with its sub-divisional native 
establishment subordinate to the head-quarters at Saidapst, the revenue 
and mt^isterial jurisdicdonB being in every cose conterminous. The 
sessions are held at Chengalpat, 30 miles from Saidipet, where also the 
sub-collector and civil surgeon are stationed. Within the limits of the 
District, but under independent jurisdiction, lies the Presidency town 
of Madras. The total revenue of the District was returned in 1 S81-82 
at ;^566,a87, and the total expenditure on civil administration at 
P^i43,i2a. Tlie principal items of receipt- were fls follows: — X^and 
revenue, ^ 177 . 39*51 excise on spirits and dru^ 

j^a8,74i } stamps, ; 4 it,o 6 o; and licence tax, Chief items of 
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expeniiture Land revenue and excise coUectioti) ;£i4,26o; and saU 
establishments, ;^4S,956. The police force aggregated, in 1881, a 
total Strength of 17 officers and 930 men, maintained at a cost of 
;i^r5ii83, or about 4d. per herd of the population. Of this force, 
nearly one -half were jail and salt guards, the actual number of 
constables on general duty being 499, or one to every 5I square miles 
and every 1967 inhabitants. There are 13 jails in the District, with an 
average daily population of 160 prisoners, and costing annually;^ 1439. 
Education has recently made mark^ progress, and female education 
is spreading j 10 per cent of the population can now read and write. 
The District being in dose proximity to the Presidency town, the 
colleges and schools there, for the most part, provide higher education. 
The Saiddpet High School, which teaches up to the College entrance 
examination, is the only purely Government educational institution now 
within the District. There are 4 aided schools, which also prepare 
for the matriculation examinatton. There were in i88x, 580 schools 
conducted on the results grants system, which were under the super- 
vision of the Local Fund Board. The number of pupils was 11,824, 
and the sums paid ns results grants was ;^i388. The total cost to 
Government of education in the IMstrict in i88i-8a wa0;£siS8, in 
addition to;^i388 paid by the Ix)cal Fund Board on account of grants 
to the schools mentioned above. Chengolpat contains only one 
niunidpality, Conjbvaaam, and 3 military cantonments— St. Thomas’ 
Mount, Fallavarau, and Funamalu. 

Meditai Aspects. — ^The dlmote, considering the latitude, may be 
called temperate, and the extremes of heat and cold experienced inland 
are here unknown. Both monsoons affect the District. Tlie mean 
temperature for the whole year, day and night, is about 81* F., vary- 
ing from 63” to 107”. Ibe annual rainfall averages 41 inches. This 
figure cannot be held to be absolutely accurate, but care having been 
of kte years taken, in gauging the rainfall, it is not very for from the 
truth. In 1846, 20 inches of rain f«U in as many hours, and the 
w'hole District was flooded. Chengalpat has the reputation of being 
one of the healthiest I^istricts in the Presidency. The fevers which 
devastate so many other parts, are almost unknown in it. The annual 
death-rate, according . to the mortuary returns, is 22 per thousand. 
Epidemic cholera has until recently been frequent, and, in iSyg-yd, 
caused in Conjevaram alone 1067 deaths out of 1577. Since then, 
however, there has been but little of this disease. Ague in the cold 
damp weather is not uncommon, and small-pox and ophthalmia are 
prevalent diseases. [For further information regarding Chengalpat, see 
the Manual of Chengalpat Distriet^ by C S. Crole, Esq., C.S., Madras, 
1879, Also the Madras Census Report for 1881 j and the Animal 
Adminisiraiion Reports of the Madras Government from 1880 to 1883.] 
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Oheng^alpat {Chiu^epui). — Tdbtk of Cliengalpat District) Madras 
Presidency. Area, 436 square miles; villages) 298; houses, 16,456; 
population (1881) 117,918, or 269 persons per square mile, and nearly 
7 per house. Males, 59,049; females, 58,169. The soil is mostly 
ferruginous loam in the interior, and sandy towards the west. It is, 
generally speaking, rocky and poor, the country being covered with low 
hills and extensive scrub jungle. Ite appearance however, generally 
more pleasing and variegated than diat of the rest of the District. The 
tdluk contained in 1883, 2 civil and 3 criminal courts, with 8 police 
circles {iAdnds) \ strength of police force, 69 men. 

Ohengalpat {CAingieputt *'l’he brick to^vnO. — Chief town of the 
tdlitk of Chengalpat, Chengalpat District, Madras Presidency. Lat* 
12* 4a' 1" K., long. 80" 1" 13' E.; population (1881) 5617, namely, 
5286 Hindus, 235 Muhammadans, 95 Christians, and 1 unspecified. 
Situated at the junction of the Chengalpat-Arkonam branch with the 
main line of the South Indian Railway. As the seat of the District 
Sessions Judge, and the head-quarters of the sub-collector and civil 
surgeon and of the It contains the usual civil and criminal 
courts, ns well as the court of the District mmstff jail, hospital, 
post-office, etc. There is a large ehhatram or free halting -place 
for native travellers, built from local funds, end under the manage- 
ment of the Local Fund Board; also a public bungalow for the 
accommodatiou of Europeans. The Roman Catholic and Free 
Churches luve established missions here. 

The historic interest of Chengalpat centres in its fort, now partly 
traversed by the railway, and abandoned for all military purposes. It 
was erected about the end of the 16th century, when the Vijayanagat 
Rdjda, fallen from their original power, held their court alternately 
here and at Chandrogiri. The workmanship proves it to be of 
Hindu origin, and the site selected must have rendered it impreg- 
nable in the past. On three sides He n loke and swamps; the fourth, 
naturally weak, is strongly defended by a double line of fortifications. 
Although now commanded on all sides by modern artillery, it has always 
been considered one of the keys of the Presidency town. About 7644, 
the fort passed into the hands of the Golconda chiefs, by whom it was 
surrendered to the Nawdbs of Arcot, who in turn gave it tip in 2751; to 
Chdnda Sdhib, when, assisted by the French, he invaded the KAmatic. 
In 1752, Clive bombarded compelling the French garrison to 
surrender; and throughout the campaign it continued of the first 
importance to the British — now as a place of confinement for the ' 
French prisoners^ now as a depAt for war material, and again as a 
centre for petty operations against the tarbiilent Pdlegdrs of the sur- 
rounding country. After the reduction of Fort St. David, the Madras 
Government, apprehensive of an attack on Madras, galled ip all the 
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gaiTisons and stores from outlying forts; and the stronghold of 
Chengalpat was thus actually abandoned in 1758, Considerations of 
its importance soon, however, persuaded our Government to re-occupy 
it, and while the French were advancing from the south, a strong 
garrison was thrown into it from Madras. Lally, the French General, 
arrived Just too late, and, finding it impregnable except by regular siege, 
made the mistake of leaving it in fais rear, and passed on to Madras. 
During the siege that followed, the garrison of Chengalpat rendered 
invaluable assistance, not only by securing the country north of the 
Fdldr, but by sallying out with disastrous effect upon the rear of the 
investing enemy. In 1780, the British force, after the destruction 
of General Baillie^s column, found mfuge here; and during the wars 
with Mysore, this fortress was once taken by the enemy, re-occupied 
by the British, and twice unsuccessfully besi^ed. It was from the 
Pdlegdr or Nayakkan of Chengalpat and Chandragiri that the British 
originally obtained permission, in 1639, to build the town of Madras. 

Ohengama {TingretoHa or Sinfftruoitd). — pass connecting the 
Districts of Salem and South Arcot, Madras Presidency. I^t. la* 91' 
to It* 93' 45* N. ; long. 78* so' to 78* 59' 35" e. As the direct route 
to the Bdramahtil from the Karnati<^ it has been the scene of several 
important events. In x7<io, Makddm AK entered the Kamatic by this 
pass; and here, in 1767, Haidar Alf, pursuing the British in their 
retreat on Trinomolai, received a severe defeat. Two years later, the 
Mysore army retreated by the Chengama, and in 1780 returned 
through it to destroy General Baillie's column. In 1791, Tipii led off 
his forces — the lost army that invaded the British Karnatic— by the 
same route. 

Ohonn&giri. — TAiuM and viKu^ m Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
^Ste Ckanmaoiei. 

Ohepauk . — K quarter of Madras Town. 

Ohera (or Xtmla ), — Name of one of the oldest kingdoms in 
Southern India. Its exact locality is still a subject of dispute, but it is 
quite certain that it lay on the western coast, It is doubtful whether 
it was simply synonymous with Kerala, which was the name of the 
whole western coast, including Travancore, or whether it was nn older 
name for the kingdoms of Kerala and of the Korigu kings combined. 
If the latter, it embraced, besides the present Districts of Kdnara and 
Malabdr and the Native States of Cochin and Travancore, the Districts 
of Coimbatore and Salem, with parts of Mysore and the Nilgiris. In 
the oldest historical days, Chera, Chola, and Pindya formed the 
three great southern kingdoms, the confines of which met, according to 
tradition, at a place on the Kdveri (Cauvery) river, tt miles east of Kanir, 
Probably the larger country was at different periods broken up into two 
divisions, the coast and the inland, which again united under the old 
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name, provincialisms in language giving rise to various pronunciations. 
The date of the origin of the Chera dj^nasty is unknown, but it Avas in 
existence early in the Christian era. Towards the end of the ninth, or 
beginning of the tenth century, the Chera country was overrun by the 
Cholas. To the Chola dynasty succeeded, niter an interval of anarchy, 
the rule of the Hoysdla Balldl^ of Mysore, who held the country till 
they were overthrown by the Muhammadans in a.d. 1310. The latter 
were shortly afterwards driven out by a Hindu confederation, headed 
by the rising chiefs of Vijayanagar, and for two centuries were held in 
check, while the Vijayanagar empire, which absorbed the ancient State 
of Chera, grew to its greatest height of prosperity and grandeur. In 
1565, the Vijayanagar kingdom >va5 destroyed by the Muhammadans; 
blit the Chera country was firmly lield by the Nayakkas of Madura, 
till the period when the whole of southern India was dedmated by 
the constant strife between the rising kings of Mysore, the Madura 
Nayakkas, and the Muhammadans, In 1640, the Chera country was 
captured by the armies of the Adfl Shahi dynasty of Bijaypur, and was 
seized by the Mysore king in 165a. Perpetual strife ensued, ending 
only on the downfall of Tipd Sultan and the capture of Scringapatam. 
— Su also Chola. 

OherAnd. — Village in Sdran District, Bengal ; situated on the main 
stream of the Ganges, 7 miles east of Chaprd, in lat. as* 43' 41*^ n., 
long. 84* 5a' lo'* £. Contains the remains of an old fort, the history of 
which is unknown, and a ruined mosque. 

Oher&t. — Hill cantonment and sanitarium in Nawashahra tahsUt 
Peshdwar District, Punjab; lies in lat. 33* 50' o* and long. 
73° i' o" Q,, at an elevation of 450c feet -above sea-level, on the west 
of the Khattok range, which divides the Districts of Pesh&war. and 
Kohtft ; distant from Feshiwar 34 miles south-east, from NaAvashahra 
35 miles south-west The site Nvas first brought to notice in 18.53 by 
Major Coke, who observed it during the exploration of the Mir Kal^d 
route to Kohdt ; but some years passed before active steps were taken 
for its occupation, owing to the fear of political complications with the 
surrounding Afrldi tribes In i8di, a temporary camp, established 
during the autumn months, proved a complete success ; and since that 
time, troops have been annually moved up with great benefit to their 
health. Even in the hottest seasons, the temperature seldom exceeds 
80* F. The water-supply comes from a spring at Sapdri, nearly 3 miles 
distant; estimated outflow, so, 000 gallons per diem in the driest season 
of the year. There is another spring, very much nearer the station, the 
Avater of which is slightly sulphurous; it is used for bathing. Towards 
the end of June, the temperature in the shade rises as high as 96*, 
but once the rain falls, the climate becomes very pleasant. The hill is 
rocky, but is not void of vegetation; the wild olive (^ad»), dedoniat and 
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other wild bushes grow in abundance and in the spring there is an 
abundance of wild flowers. The place is still called a camp, no regular 
cantonments having yet (ifl83) been laid out, and the men till recently 
lived in tents. Huts, however, have now been built for the better 
acdommodation of the detachmenia. The land belongs to the Urid 
IChel Khatteks of the three villages of Shdkot, Sildkhdna, and Bhakti- 
pur. When the troops are away in the winter, the people of these 
villages receive ;£90 a month for taking care of the Government 
property left, There is a small Roman Catholic Clmpel, but no 
Protestant Church, although the chaplain of Peshdwar makes occasional 
visits. The hill commands a view of the whole of the Feshdwar valley 
on one side, and on the odier of a gteak part of Rdwal Pindl and of 
the Khwdea valley in Kohdt District. 

Oherpulohari {Chntpttliaseri). — ^Town in Malabdr District, Madras 
Presidency; situated lo miles flrom the Patdmbi railway station, in lat. 
lo* 53’ N., long. 76*^ aa' ao" B. Houses, 714; population (x88t) 4501, 
namely, 3668 Hindus, 819 Muhammadans, and 4 Christiana. Formerly 
(7793-1800) the station of the Southern Superintendent under Bombay, 
and (ifldo) the head-quarters of the Nedungandd idluk. Contains a 
sub-magisterial establishment, po8^oflice, travellers* bungalow, et& It 
was annexed to Mysore in 1766, and was the scene of troubles with the 
Zamorin's family in 1790. 

Ohorra (IChdsi, SaA-rah).^'Pt\,iy State In the Khdsi Hills, Assam. 
Population (1881) 8055 ; revenue, ;^655, chiefly from market dues. 
The presiding chief, whose title is Sim, is named D Hdjan Mdnik. 
The principal products of the State are->oranges, betel-nuts, honey, 
bamboos, lime, and coal. Manufacture of bamboo mats and baskets. 
The Khdsi word of Soh-rah, from which the little State and its capital 
derive their name, is the name of an edible fruit-tree. 

Oherra Pinyi (Khnsi, SoMh‘putigi),—'V\it principal village of 
Chena State, Khdsi Hills, Assam; a name now also given by custom to 
an abandoned British station in the Khdsi Hills District, about 30 miles 
south of Shillong, and 4588 feet above sea-level. Lat. 35* 16' 58” n., 
long. 91* 46' 43” E. j population (1881) 3739. Cherrn Punji was early 
chosen as the residence of the chi^ British official in the Khdsi Hills, 
The administrative head-quarters of the District were removed to 
Shillong in 1864, and Cherra Punji was abandoned. The station, 
which lies to the south of the punji or village, which forms tlic residence 
of the chief of the State, is now, save for n ddk bungalow,' police- 
atatloir, and post-office, entirely deserted; and the remains of the 
solidly-built houses, now mere roofless walls choked with jungle, form 
a melancholy spectacle. North of the plateau on which the station 
stood, and south of the village, is the Christian colony of Nong-Saulia, 
which forms the centre of operations of the Welsh Calvinisiic Mission. 
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This mission first established itself in the hills in 1841, and has done 
much to spread both education and Christianity’ among the Khdris. The 
management of education in the District is chi^y in the hands of the mis- 
sionariesj but there is one Government school at Shillong. The normal 
school at Cherra Tunji, under the control of the Rev. Hugh Roberts 
and his wife, was attended in 1881-82 by 40 Khdsi pupils, of whom 9 
were girls. Tlie total cost was ^^404, almost entirely paid by Govern- 
ment, Soh-rah-rin, or old Sohmh or Cherra, a former capital of the 
State, is situated 7 mites north 6f the present village, at which there is 
a rest-house on the Assam and Sylbet road, where a weekly market is 
held. Coal is found over an area estimated at one-third ^ a square 
mile, with an average thickness of from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet j (he 
possible output is calculated at 447,000 tons, The mineral is of 
excellent quality, being little inferior to ordinary English coal ; but it 
has never yet been profitably worked. The British Government holds 
a perpetual lease of the coal strata from the native chief or on 
payment of a royalty. Between 1844 and 1859, sub-leases u'ere 
granted to a succession of British capitalists, and during two years of 
that period the mine was regularly worked ; but since 1859, this mine, 
like most of the others in the Khdsi Hills, has remained untouched. 
Potatoes are largely cultivated. Chena Pun)! enjoys the reputation 
of having the heaviest known rainfall in the world. The registered foil 
during the five years ending x88i shows an annual average of 462*85 
inches. It is reported that a total of 805 inches fell in 1861, of which 
366 inches are assigned to the single month of July. This excessive 
raiufaU is caused by the drcurostonce that Cherra Punji stands on the 
first of a series of hill ranges that rise abruptly from the plain of Bengal, 
and catch the vapour of all the clouds that roll up from the sea. 

OherupuUaseri.— Town in Malabdr District, Madras Preridency.— 
See Chsrpulchaki. 

Ohetpat Quarter of Madras Town. 

Ohetterpur.— Town in Ganjim District, Madras Presidency . — See 
Chatrapur. 

Ohety&l.— Village in Malabir District, Madras Presidency, and 
part of the township of Vdddnapalli, which contains 137a. houses, 
and in X87X, 8018 inhabitants. No later statistics are available, as 
the town is not returned separately In the Madras Cpisus Report 
of 1881. Lat. lo* 32' N. ; long 76' 5' e. Formerly a place of some 
importance, as being a terminus of the vast inland backwater 
communications of Cochin and' lYavancoie. In 7717, the Dutch 
wrested it from the Zamorin, built a fort, and made it the capital of 
tlrcir Province of PdpptnivaUam. In 1776, Haidar Al( overran the 
District, and captured the fort. In 1790, the place passed Into British 
possession, and was leased to the Cochin Rdjd until 1805, in whicli 
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year It came under the direct administration of the East India 
Company, 

Ofaiay^ {CMyint ). — River in Cuddapah District, Madras Presi- 
dency } a tributary of the PaifMan, Flows for some miles through 
the Seshachellam hills, and is crossed by the railway near Nandaliir, 
the scene of a terrible disaster in 1&70, Owing to its steep and 
precipitous course, the utilization of its waters for irrigation is almost' 
impossible. ' 

OhOTair {CMytm JBaJut$uidi). — River in North Arcot District, 
Madras Presidency \ rises in the Jawadi range (lat. is” 30' n., long. 78* 
50' E.), and after a course north-east of about 90 miles, durb)g which it 
flows past I'rivatdi and feeds many irrigational works, it joins the 
Falar in Chengalpat District, in lat la* 4a' n., long. 79* 55' s. 

OhbachtftuU.*'-Chief town of Chhachiauli tahsilt Kalsia State, 
Punjab. Population (i88z) 5389, namely, Hindus, 3447 j Muham- 
madans, 1699 j Sikhs, ao8j Jain% 35. Number of occupied houses, 
7 S«. 

Obhftgan Ck>l>ra.— Village in Athgarh State, Orissa. Lat. ao* 34' o* 
M. j long. 85* 51* o* B. Inhabited exclusively by a small community 
of native Christians, under the charge of the Baptist Mission at 
Cuttack. The village has a small chapel, and is prettily situated on a 
slight eminence, sunounded by well*cuitivated rice^flelds. Two other 
Christian hamlets adjoin it. 

0 hh 4 Uipdk.~>Dep 6 t in Rangpur District, Bengal. Trade in jute 
and lime. 

Ohbiliar* — Petty State of Rewd Kdntba, Uujardt, Bombay 
Presidency. Area, 11 square miles, containing 24 villages; estimated 
revenue, j^iaoo, of which i® P^id M tribute to the Gdekwdr 
of Baroda, The Chohdns established themselves here at a very 
early period. The original limits of the State embraced Vakhtdpur 
and Rijpur, which were subsequently assigned to cadets of the 
family. 

dUldlla. — Petty State of Jhdldwdr in Kdthidwdr, Bombay Presidency ; 
consisting of i village, with a independent tributc-payeis. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ; tribute of £9^ is paid to the British Govern- ^ 

ment, and ^£7, ids. to Jundgath. 

Ohhanohid MlrgasJ.— DepOt in Rangpur District, Bengal. Trade 
in rice and jute. 

Ohbanuyd (or Ohauda). — Port on the PdnchiJdrd river, Bnlasor 
District, Orissa. Lat. ai’ 3a' 30' h. j long, 87’ 6' ax* b. Frequented by 
native sloops for cargoes of rice, llie Sardtha river joins the Pdneh- 
pdtd a short distance above the point where the united stream falls 
into the Bay of Bengal The entrance from the sea is impeded by 
a bar, covered at low tide with only a few inches of water. With 
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tlie rise of the tides, vessels of about 100 tons burthen contrive to 
get in. Above the bar there is no want of water, and the river is 
navigable by sen-going croft os for ns Mahddnni, p miles from the sea in 
A direct line. The exports consist almost entirely of rice ; there are no 
importa 

Qbhapdra.— Decayed town in Lakhnddor tah5ll^ Seonl District, 
Central Provinces, situated sa mi!^ north of Seonl town, on the 
Jabalpur road. Population (ififti) aSSi, namely, Hindus, 3063 j Mu- 
hammadans, 644 ; Jains, z6i ; abori^nals, 13. Formerly 0 considerable 
place, but sacked in the last century by the Pinddrfs, from which it has 
never recovered. Excellent camping ground in the neighbourhood ; 
travellers’ bungalow. 

Ohhdita. — TbAf// and town in Muttm District, Korth-Western 
Provinces. — Set Chata, 

OhhAtftk. — ^Village on the left bank of the Surmd river, in Sylhet 
District, Assam ; 33 miles below Sylhet town. Lat. 25* s' 10* n. ; 
long, 91” 4a' so* £. Up to this point, the Surmd is navigable by 
steamers all the year round ; and Chhdtak is a thriving seat of river 
traffic, where the limestone, oranges, and potatoes of the K.hdsl Hills 
are collected for shipment to Bengal. The articles received In exchange 
comprise cotton goods, salt, sugar, rice, pulses, and hardware. In 
iSSi-Ss, the exports from Chhdtak by native boats were valued at 
^X4,oQo« The steamer traffic is chiefly a transit one to or from Cachar, 
Sylhet, and Shillong. The or police circle of Chhdtak has a 
population (t88i) of 81,466. ' 

Ohhatarpur. — Native State in Bundelkhand, under the Central 
India Agency and the Government of India. It lies to the south of 
Hamfrpur District, bordered by the Dhdsan and Ken rivers, between 
34* 3i' and 35* id' n, lat., and between 79* 37' and 80” a8' s. long, j 
area, 1x69 square miles; revenue, about ;^35,ooo. Population (z88i) 
namely, 158,108 Hindus, 5510 Muhammadans, 749 Jains, and 
9 Christians ; number of villages, 315 p number of occupied houses, 
27,603 j average density of population, 143*41 persons per square mile. 
The founder of the present line of diieft was an adventurer, who had 
dispossessed the descendant of Chhatar Sdl in the days of Mardthd 
disturbances. On the British otx^pation of the Province in 1804, his 
submission u'as secured by the gimrantee of his possessions. He 
received samds to that effect in i 8 o 5 and z8o8 { and it is under these 
charters, and one of like import in 1817, that the estate is held. The 
chief received the title of R6:jd in 1837. The present ruler is Rdji 
Bishen Ndth Singh, a Fudr Rdjput by caste, who was born in 1867. 
During his minority, Chaubi Chubi Dhonpat kdi, a Deputy Collector In 
the North-Western Provinces, was appointed to superintend the State. 
He died in 1876. The Rdjd keeps up a military force of 63 horse and . 
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1178 infantry and policei with 3a guns and 38 gunners. He receives a 
salute of 1 1 guns. 

Ohhatarpur. — Chief town of the State of the same name, 
Bundelkhand, Central India Agency; situated in lat. 34* 54' n., long. 
79” 38' E., on the route from Binda to S^gar (Saugor), 70 miles south- 
west of the former and 100 miles north-east of the latter. Population 
(1881) 13,474, namely, ii,X54 Hindus, 1966 Muhammadans, and 
354 * otheR.’ It is A thriving place, having manufactures of paper 
nnd coarse cutlery made from iron mined from the adjacent hills. The 
most striking architectural objects are the ruins of the extensive palace 
of Clihatar S^l, the founder of the sliort-Hved independence of Bundel- 
khand, in whose honour the town received its name. Close by is his 
mausoleum, a large stmcture of massive proportions and elabomte 
workmanship, surrounded by five domes. Most of the houses in the 
town are low, and the streets narrow, but a few of the residences of the 
more wealthy inhabitants are spacious and well built 

Ohhatlsgarh (‘The thirty-six forts O^-^The south-eastern Division 
or Commissionership of the Central Provinces, lying between so* 
i' 0* and aa“ 33' 30" n. lat., and between 80* 98' 0" and 84“ 94' 0" e. 
long. Comprises the District of K^ipur, with the four attached 
States of Chhulktfdan, Kanker, Khair&garh, and Ndndgdon ; 
BiUspur, with the two attached States of Kawardhi and Sskti ; 
and Sambolpur, with the seven attached States of Kdl^lnindi, Kdigarh, 
Siimngarh, Patna, Sonpur, Kair^khol, and Bdmra. Total area, 
including feudatory Stales, 39,761 square miles; population (1881) 
4,6x3,705. The. area of the British Districts was 34,204 square 
miles; number of towns and villages, ri,794; number of houses, 
918,986, of which 888,590 were occupied, and 30,396 unoccupied; 
population 3,1x5,997, namely, males 1,546,837, and females 1,569,160; 
average density of population, 1387 persons per square mile ; villages 
per square mile, '48 ; houses per square mile, 37 ; persons per village, 
366; persons per occupied house, 3'5i> Classified according to 
religion, the populotion of the British Districts consisted of — Hindus, 
3,118,898; Kablrpanthls, 340,646; Sotndm^, 356,745; Kumbhipathids, 
693; Sikhs, xo; Jains, 530; Muhammadans, 87,58s; Christians, 966; 
aborigines, 369,938. Ethnically, however, the aboriginal tribes are 
returned at 770,773, the difference r^rcsenting the number who have 
embraced some form of Hinduism. An account of a remarkable 
religious movement which has of late years sprung up among the 
Chamttrs of Chliatfsgarh, will be found in the article on the Central 
Provinces. 

The following brief description of the Chliatfsgarh Division Is quoted 
from Tht Ceniral Praaiitces Gauitur^ Introduction, pp. xxvv., xxv. 
(second edition, Ndgpur, 1870) :^‘Tbe Ndgpur plain is terminated on 
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the east by a rocky barrier which dmdes it from the low-lying plateau 
known as Chhatfsgarhj or “the tbirfy-six forts.” Land-locked on every 
side by deep forests or hill passes, and remote from all centres, whether 
of eastern or more modern western civilisation, this little principality 
^vas, till of comparatively late years, the least known portion of the 
obscurest division of India. Its <^ntral portion is an open plain, now 
so fertile that it is known to the bands of Banjdrds, who annually come 
with their long trains of pack-buUocka to carry oiF its surplus juroduce, 
as the Khalantii or the “Land of the Threshing-floors.” But this 
agricultural wealth is new. The marics of human settlement have not 
hitherto gone beyond the bare necessities of agricultural life, and the 
great central plain of Chhatisgarh is to the eye most uninviting. 
Nature has provided a wide extent of fertile soil, and settlers have 
within the last quarter of a century multiplied and prospered. Great 
consignments of grain are sent out annually to feed the cotton-growing 
population of the Wardhd valley, and to the country round Jabalpur, 
and the lower valley of the MahinadC* Since the foregoing was 
written, Chhatisgarh has made gteat strides In material prosperity ; new 
colonies of settlers have been introduced; exports have rapidly increased; 
and the construction of a line of railway will, In a few years, aJTord an 
additional Impotua to commerce, by placing it in direct communication 
with the ports of Bombay on the west, and Calcutta on the east coast 
of India. 

Ohhatn&i. — ^'i'own in Rangpur District, Bengal. Population (x&8i) 
9501, namely, 7458 Muhammadans and 9043 Hindus ; area of town 
site, 9816 acres. 

O hhlhr Amftu. — TahsU of Farukbdb^d District, North-Western 
Provinces, consisting of pafganAs Chbibrdmau and Tdlgrdm. Area, 943 
sciuare miles, of which 166 ore cultivated; population (i88x) 122,782; 
land revenue, ;^ao,o8o; total Go^nment revenue, ;^23,983 ; rental 
paid by cultivators^ 

OhMbrdXO&tL — Town in Farukhdbdd District, North - Western 
Provinces, and head^quorters of Chhibrdmau iahfU, situated on the 
Grand Trunk road, 17 miles south-south-west of Fatehgarh town. 
Population (t88i) 7990, namely, Hindus, 6376; Muhammadans, 
159^1 Jains, 9; Christians, 9; area of town site, 137 acres. 
The town itself consists of two portions— Chhibrdmau proper and 
Muhammadganj. The former is a quiet little country plora of mud- 
built houses, standing just off the Grand Trunk road, and inhabited 
cluefly by Hindus. Muhammadganj to the west, originally a large 
village of mud houses, has profited greatly by the making of the 
Trunk road ; and a well-built busy street now extends for about a 
quarter of a mile on either- side of the highway. A handsome roimf 
or native inn, built by the Rohllli Nawdb Muhammad Khin in the 
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earl/ part of the last century^ and restored by a British Collector, is 
the principal building. The other buddings are the official^ civile and 
revenue court-houses, police station, good school, and imperial post* 
office. A municipal revenue for police and conservancy purposes Is 
levied by means of a house-tax, under the provisions of Act xx. of 
1856. Good halting-place and encamping ground for travellers and 
troops, 

OKhlndwdirA — ^ District in the Narbndd Division of the^ Chief- 
Commissionership of the Central Provinces, lying between si* so' and 
as" 50' N. lat., and between 78* 14' and 79“ 23' e. long. Bounded on 
the north and noitli-weat by Niirsmghpur and Hosbongdbilc] ; on the 
west by Betdl ; on the east by Seoni ; and on the south by Ndgpur, 
while its south-western corner touches Bcrar. Area, niter latest changes 
(1883), 3915 square miles* population (1881) 372,899. The admini- 
strative head-quarters of the District are at Chhindwaea, which is also 
the principal town. 

Physical Aspects .- — Chhtndwdril naturally divides itself into a high- 
land and a lowland region, the former of which, under the name of 
the BdUgh^t, occupies the greater part of the District. The Bdl 4 gh&t 
consists of a section of the Sdtpura range, extending northward to the 
outer line of hills south of the Narbadd (Nerbudda) valley. It rests for 
tire most part upon the great basaltic formation, which stretches up 
from the south-west across the ^tpura Hills, as far cast as Jabalpur 
(Jubbulpore). The highest of these ranges starts from the confines of 
the Haidi Jd^ir^ and continues westward across the District, with a 
mean breadth of 8 miles, the ascents being steep on the north, but 
much easier on the other side. A beautiful valley skirts the southern 
bsse| and is again divided by an ill-defined range of hills from the 
central plateau, through which lies the descent to the plain of Ndgpur. 
The avers^e height of the Bdldghdt is 2000 feet above sea^level. The 
Zerghdt, or lowland region, comprises three pargands in the south-west 
angle of die District, touching upon Ndgpur and Berdr ; and extends in 
an open and undulating country. In some parts of the uplands, the 
scene for miles is bare of trees ; but the southern slopes of the Sdtpums 
are well wooded. Teak and sdft the latter often of considerable size, 
are plentiful in these forests, besides the ordinary ivoods, which are 
largely exported to the neighbouring District of Ndgpur. The total 
area of Government reserved forests in 1880-81 was 736 square miles. 
Along the streams which intersect the country, of which the Kanhdn is 
the most considerable, lie strips and patches of jungle, wliilc the 
villages are often surrounded with groves of mango and tamarind trees. 
At Anonf, near Mahdljhir, on the east of the Moliddeo Hills, a spring 
of hot water gushes from the ground. Trap covers the greater part of 
the Dlstiict, resting in the south directly on the plutonic rocks, and in 
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the north on sandstone. It encloses an alluvial deposit, whidi at 
ButdrU to the east, and at Misyn\vdri to the south of Chhindw^t^, and 
at other places, yields remains of the Eocene period. The soil Is 
generally black where it overlies the trap, and red where it rests on 
sandstone or plutonic rocks. The only important mineral product of 
Chhindwdrd is coal. The coal-fickl at Barkof, the oldest known in the 
District, has been experimentally woriced for some years ; but the high 
cost of carriage has prevented success. It contains two seams, of which 
the upper one alone has been explored. This will yield over 5 feet of 
coal, with heating qualities equal to two^thirds of the best Welsh coal. 
Fouk miles west of Sirgori, a line seam occurs in the bed of the Pench 
river j but whether it extends to the north, beneath the trap in the river, 
has not yet been ascertained. Coal has been found in many other 
parts of the District ; but the places above named appear the most 
likely to prove suitable for mining purposes. Wild beasts formerly 
abounded in Chhindwdri, but the persistent efforta of shikdiiti who are 
very numerous in this District, have greatly diminished their numbers 
of late years. The tiger, the panther, and the bear occasionally 
prove destructive to human life, while the hunting cheetah, the 
wild dog, and the wolf are also met vrith. The crops su/Ter from the 
ravages of the wild boar, and of memy kinds of deer. The numerous 
foxes and Jackals keep dotvn the small game in this District j but there 
are hares, partridges, and quails for the sportsman. In the cold season, 
snipe, wild-fowl, and kulang visit Chhindwdrd, but the localities in 
which they ore found are very few. In the estates in the Sdtpura 
Hills, the bison may also be found. 

.History , — ^The midland Gond kmgdom of Deogarh had its capital in 
this District. Its founder, Jdtbd, subverted the ancient Gqull power 
above the / and his descendants continued to rule until the advent 
of the Mardth^. None of them, however, made any name in history 
before Bakht Buland, who visited Delhi, and purchased the protection 
of Aurangzeb by his timely conversion to the Muhammadan faith, 
This prince showed energy, both within and without his kingdom. 
He carried his arms southward beyond Ndgpur, and made acquisitions 
from Chdndd and from Mandli; while he invited settlers, .both 
Muhammadan and Hindu, from ^1 quarters into the country which 
he governed. The next Chdnd Sultdn, resided principally at 
Ndgpur. On his death, the struggles which arose from a contested 
succession were finally composed by the Mardthds; and by the middle 
of the 18th century, the sovereignty of the Gond Kdjds became 
virtually extinct. The mountainous parts of the District have long 
been occupied by petty Gond or Kdi^ii chiefs, who owned a feudal 
subjection, first to the Gond Kdjds, and afterwards to the Mardthds j 
and although the Goods welcomed and supported ApdSdhib in hU 
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opposition to the English in 1819, the British Government has con- 
tinued tlie policy of allowing the petty Ildjds to retain their lands |ind 
rights as tributaries. On the death of Ragliujl ni., the whole District 
Anally lapsed to the British Empire in 1854. Since then, in 1865, 
the Bariam-Pagdra, and pm't of Pachmarhi, in the Mahddeo 

Hills, with the magnideent forests of Bori and Denwd, have been 
transferred to Hoshangdbdd District 
Population , — The population of Chhindwdrd District in 1872, after 
allowing for subsequent transfers, was returned by the Census at 
316,228. At the last enumeration in 1881, the Census disclosed a 
total population of 372,899, or on increase of 56,671 (17*92 per cent.) in 
the nine years ; this large increase, however, is in part nominal, being 
attributable to better enumeration in the sandfultiris. The details 
of the Census of 1881 are as follows t-^Total population, 372,899, 
namely, males 186,16a, and fcmdes 186,731, spread over an area of 
3915 square miles, and living in 1833 villages and towns; number of 
occupied houses, 73,621; average density of population, 95 persons per 
square mile; villages per square mile, 0*47; houses per square mile, 
z8'8; persons per house, 5*07. Classified according to religion, the 
population consisted of— Hindus, 209,286; Kabirpanthfs, 5528; Sat- 
ndmfs, 6 ; Muhammadans, ix,a9S; Christians, 77; Jains, 1451; and 
tribes professing aboriginal religions, 145,253. The aboriginal tribes, 
including 7246 who have embraced other forms of religion, number 
152,509 in all. Of these, 140,739 are Dravidian Gonds, and 10,561 of 
the Kolarian tribe of Kdrkds. Among Hindus, the Brdhmans number 
6765, and lUjputs 7574; the inferior Hindu castes above 5000 in 
number being — Ahir, the most numerous caste in the District, herds- 
men, etc, 27,378; Kdrmf, the principal cultivating caste, 24,078; 
Mehr^ weavers, and village w^hinen, 23,616; Bhoer, an indiis- 
tricms dess of cultivators remarkable for their skill in inigation, 
12,691; Telf, oil-pressers, and traders, 12,210; Lodhfs, landholders, 
and cultivators, 8456 ; KatU, weavers, 6963 ; Mali, gardeners, 6625 ; 
and KaMr, or spirit sellers, 5656. Of the two great Muhammadan 
sects, 11,154 are returned as Snnnis, and 134 as Sliids. Regarding 
the occupations of the people, the Census Rejsort classifies the male 
population into the following six main divisions Professional 
class, including Government officials, 3951; (2) domestic servants, 
etc., 6x3 ; (3) commercial class, including merchants, traders, carriers, 
etc, 1843 ; (4) agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 
92,559 ; (5) manufacturing, artisan, and other industrial classes, 19,579 * 
(6) .indefinite and non-productive (comprising 1925 labourers and 
65,698 unspecified, including children), 67,623, There are only 3 
towns in Chhindwdrd District with a population exceeding 5000— vie 
Chhinowara, the District head-quarters (population, 8220), Pano- 
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HURKA (7469), and Mohgaom (5180). Villages ^ith (rom 1000 to 
5000 inhabitants, 30; with from 300 to 1000, 506; with fewer than 
200 inhabitants, 1294 The only municipalities are — Chhindw^id, 
Lodhfkhcro, Molig^on, Fdndburoo, and Saosdr, with a total popula- 
tion of 29,793 — leaving 343,107 as forming the strictly rural popu- 
lation. The total municipal income raised in theBistrict in 1880-81 
was ;^i5i9, of which j^i257 was derived from taxation, or an average 
of IS. 2d, per head of the municipal population. The dialect generally 
prevailing in the BdUglidt or hi^iand part of the District is a mixture 
of Hindi and Mardthf ; but the Gonds and Kdrkiis use languages of 
their own, 

AgricuUitre . — Of tlie total area of 3915 square miles, only 1304 
were cultivated in i88x; and of the portion lying waste, 999 are re- 
turned AS cultivable j 81 15 acres ore irrigated, entirely by private enter- 
prise, The area under the principal crops in 1881-82 is returned 
as follow: — Rice, 11,317 acres; wheat, 95,429; other food-grains, 
SS 7 » 594 j oil-seeds, 91,892; sugar-cane, 7598; cotton, 45,408; fibres, 
406 ; tobacco, 767 ; vegetable, 1977. Tins acreage includes lands 
growing hvo crops in the year. Cotton cultivation continues steadily 
to increase. Potatoes were introduced in the beginning of the present 
century, a^nd supply a food much appreciated by the natives. They are 
grown principally in the vicinity of Chhiudwdrd, and the greater part 
of the produce is exported to Kdropthi (Kamptee). There are two 
great harvests in the year — the Mart/, gathered between September 
and February, and the raM, from February to the close of May. The 
crops depend entirely upon the seasons, except in the Fandhurha 
^rgaud below the gAdfSt where water lies near- the surface. Manure 
is always used in the plains, but as a rule the crops above the gAd/s 
are not manured. Irrigation is practised for sugar-cane and garden 
croi^s, and somerimes also for wheat A system of rotation of 
crops is observed, in which the cultivators show considerable skill, 
The agricuUuTal stock of the Bistri^ is returned os follows ) — Cows, 
bullocks, and bufTaloes, 240,287; horses, 176; ponies, 8912; donkeys, 
981; sheep and goats, 31,622; pigs, 98x9; ploughs, 51,235. The 
rates of rent per acre for the different qualities of lond are returned as 
follows Land suitable for rice, zs . ; wheat, 38. 6d. ; inferior grains, 
2s. 6d. ; cotton, is. 7d. ; oil-seeds, 9d. ; sugar-cane, 3s. Average pro- 
duce per acre in lbs. : — Rice, 360 ; wheat, 400 j inferior groins, 409 ; 
cotton, 6q; raw sugar 400. Average price of produce per 

cwt Rice, 6 a. lod. j wheat, 4s. 5d.; cotton, £2, 14s.; sugar, 13s. 8d. 
The Census of i88x showed a total of 6071 landed proprietors ; the 
tenants numbered irr,oo5, of whom 15,347 had either absolute or 
occupancy rights, while 69,7x9 were teiiants-at-will or with unspecified 
status, and 34,660 were employed in home cultivation. The average 
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area cultivated in 1881 by each head of the regular agricultural popu- 
lation (170,407, or 4570 per cent of the District population) was 9 
001*68 ; tlie amount of Government revenue and local cesses levied from 
the landholders was ;£93,6si \ and the amount of rental, including 
cesses, paid by the cultivators, was ;^38,674, or an average of is. s^d. 
per cultivated acre. The condition of the peasantry is fairly prosperous, 
and^ except in the town of Mohgdon, there arc very few beggars. The 
rate of wages per diem for skilled labour varies from is. to as. ; for un- 
skilled labour from 3d. to gd. The parganA of Khamdrpdnl produces 
the best breed of cattle for draught purposes. The cattle are white, with 
no great bulk of body, and the dewlap is unusually large ; they appear 
closely akin to the pure Gujordt breed, and arc quite distinct from what 
are locally called the Gond cattle, a smaller kind but famous as good 
milk-yieldcra. 

Cfitnmera and Tt-ade, — The weaving of cotton cloth constitutes the 
only important manufacture in Chhindwdrd. In Lodhlkhcrd and some 
other places, excellent brass and copper utensils were formerly made, but 
the industry has fallen olT considerably of late years. The village markets 
supply the means for carrying on trade within the District. The only 
so*called imperial road, by whicli a little external traffic is canied on, 
runs between Chhindwdrd and Nippur, descending into the low country 
by the SiliwAnl ^di. The descent has ])een rendered easy; but from 
Hitmdkond to the limits of Chhindwdrd District, the line lies over a 
very difficult country, chiefly consisting of black cotton>soil, cut up 
incessantly by watercourses with deep channels and muddy beds. 
The local toads are practicable during fine weather for wheeled 
conveyances, except in the hilly country of the Batnitiddris, where 
the natural difficulties are so great that the journey is rarely attempted 
except by camels, pack-bullocks, or buffaloes. The imperial road has 
ddk bungalows at Clihindwdri and Rdmdkond, and also station 
bungalows for the Public Works Department at Borgdon andUmrandld, 
at Amrawdld on the Norsinghpur road, and at Gonnwdrl on the Pach- 
marlii road. There are sardis at Chhindwdrd, Rdmdkona, Dodlifklierd, 
SaiisiU*, Pandhuma, Amarn’di'd, and Chaurdi. 

AdmittUiration. — In 1854, Chhindwdrd was formed into a separate 
Bistiict of the British Govemn^nt of the Central Provinces. It is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with 1 Assistant and 2 
tahsltddrs. Total revenue in i88i-8a, ;^37,6i6; of which the land 
revenue yielded ;^a2,i46. Total cost of District officials and police 
of nil kinds, ;^855a. Number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts 
within the District, 6 ; magistrates, 5. Maximum distance from any 
village to the nearest court, 64 miles; average distance, 29 miles. 
Number of police, 383, costing ;^446i, being one policeman to every 10 
square miles and to every 973 of tire population. Daily average number 
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of convicts in jail in i 83 i, 73*44. dl whom 4*91 were females, lire 
number of Government or aided schools in the District in 1881 was 
35i attended by 1843 pupils. 

Medical A^cis.—^Xh^ climate above the ghdfs is temperate and 
liealthy. In the cold season, frost is not uncommon. Before May, 
the hot wind causes little annoyance, and during the rains the weather 
is cool and ogreeable. Average annual rainfall, 43’aa Inches; rainfall 
in z88i>-8a, 51*95 inches, or 8*73 inches above the average. The 
number of deaths registered during the same year was 7733, of which 
fevers caused 3678. Two charitable diapensaries during that year 
afTotded medical iMlef to 13,017 In-doot and out-door patients. [?or 
further information regarding Chhindwdrd, see the Settlement R^rt of 
the District, by IV. Ramsay, CS., 1867. Also the Central Provinces 
Gaaeiteefi by Charles Grant, Esq., C.S. (second edition, Nclgpur, 1870, 
pp. 163-169); the CettSHs Report cf the Central Provinces for 1881 ; 
and the Annual Adminisiration Reports of these Fiovmces fiom 1S80 
to 1883.] 

OhhindwArA. — Sub-division or iahsll in the north of Chhindwdrd 
District, Central Provinces. Area, 3837 square miles; number of villages, 
1436; occupied houses, 50,953. Population (j88x) 963,090, namely, 
males 130,746, and females 15£,344> average density of population, 
93*71 persons per square mile; Government revenue and ceases Idviecl, 
from the landholders, sC^2,^ati rental, including cesses, paid by the 
cultivators, ;^3a,495, cultivated acre. The tithsU coH' 

tains 4 civil and 4 criminal courts, with 14 police stations {iAdnds), 
indudii^ outposts s strength of tegular police force, 133 men ; villo^ 
watchmen {chanhfddrs)t Baa. 

Ohhilld'WdrdM — Chief town and admmistrative head-quorters of 
Chhindwdrd District, Central Provinces, Lat. as" 3' 30" w,; long. 78" 
59' E. Situated on a dry, gravelly soil, aaoo feet above Bea-Ievel, 
and surrounded by ranges of low hills, witli a belt of cultivated 
fields and mango groves between. The supply of water is plentiful, 
Imt that used for diinhing comes from the ’ivclls outside- the town. 
Population (1881) 8330, namely, Hindus, 5777 * KabirpanAfs, 163-; 
Muhammadans, 1757; Jains, 334; Cliristions, 57; aborigines, 343. 
Municipal income (1881) taxation, is. 8d. per head. 

The station is in parts well >vooded. It has a public garden, 
District court-house, Commissioners circuit house, jail, tahsfU and 
police station, charitable dispensary, Free Church mission, Anglo- 
vernacular school, and sardi 

Ohhipia. — Small village in Gondi District, Oudh. Lat. 23" 3' 
30" N. ; long, 78® 59' o" E. Of no commercial importance, and only 
noticeable for Its handsome tem^dc, erected In honour of a celebrated 
Vishnuvite religious reformer in Western India, named Sahdjanand, 
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who was born in this village about a century ago, and ultimately suc^ 
ceeded to the headship of the great Vishnuvite monastery at Jundgarb. 
His followers claim for him divine honours as an incarnation of 
Krishna, and worship him under the title of Swdini Ndrdyan. His 
descendants are still at the head of the sect. About thirty years ago, 
the sect which he had founded in Gujardt detennined to erect a 
temple at his birthplace, the whole of the works of which are not yet 
completed. The fane itself is entirely of stone and marble, imported 
fVom Mirz&pur and Jaipur (Jeypore). It is to be surrounded on three 
sides by charitable buildings for the convenience of travellers and the 
accommodation of the members of the order. The north side is 
already finished, and consists of a row of doubIc*storiecl brick houses, 
with a fine wooden verandah, carved and painted. The unfinished 
buildings to the front are broken by a handsome stone arch 20 feet 
liigh, and closed by a strong iron door, imported from Gujardt. Behind 
the temple is a lai^e ddxdr*, and two square brick houses, with turrets 
at each corner, for the accommodation of the spiritual chiefs of the 
order. Two large fairs are held here annually, on the occasion of 
the Rdm-ndmi festival, and at the full moon of Kdrtik. Throughout 
the year, pilgrims of all cl«uses of society, and from the most distant 
parts of India, visit the birthplace of their deified leader. 

Obboli.*— I>oAy range of the Himalayas, forming the eastern boun« 
dary of Sikkim, and separating it from Bhutdn and Tibet. It runs 
south from the immense mountain of Dankid (23,176 feet), situated 50 
miles east-north-cast of Kdnclianjnngd, and is, throughout its length, 
much higher than the parallel &KGAUi<a range, which forms the western 
boundary between Sikkim and Nepdl. The most northern pass is the 
Tankm (16,000 feet), from the Lochung valley to the Ammochu valley. 
Next in older towards the south is the well-known Qihold pass (14,500 
feet). This pass is on the direct route from Tumlong, the winter 
residence of the Sikkim Rdjd, to Chumbi, his summer residence in 
Tibet. Seven miles south of the Chhold pass is the Jelep pass (14,400 
feet), much frequented by Tibet traders with Ddrjiling, and connected 
with that station by a good bridle r<xid. South of the Jelep pass, the 
range is a wilderness of foiest. 

Ohhotd BlUigirathl — A branch of the Ganges in Mnidah District, 
Bengal. Only navigable during the rains, and almost dry in the hot 
season. It is, however, the old bed of the great river itself, and is still 
revered as at least equal in holiness to auy other ixirt of thO Ganges. 
The course of the Chhotd Ehdglrathi is first east and then south, 
bordering for 13 miles the ruins of the city of Gaur. It eventually falls 
into the Pdgld or Pdgll, a larger offshoot of the Ganges given off farther 
down j and before regaining the parent stream it encloses an extensive 
island, x6 miles in length, forming the south part of Maldah District. 
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Ohhota Ndgpur.— Division or Coinmissionership, Bengal . — See 
Chutia Nagpur. 

Olihot^ Slnchuld (or TehindiuiA). — Peak in the Siiichui^ or Tchin- 
chuU range, Jalpdiguri District, Bengal, separating British and Bhutdn 
ten'itory. Elevation, 5695 feet above sea-level \ distant about 7 miles 
north of the military cantonment of Bnxa. 

Ohhotft Udupur. — State under the Political Agency of Rewd 
Kdnthn, in the Province of Gujardt (Guserdt), Bombay Presidency, lying 
behvcen aa" a' and aa* 3a' k. lab, and between 73* 47* and 74“ ao* e. 
long Bounded north by the State of Bdria, east by All Rdjpur, soutli 
by petty States in the Sdnkheri Mewds, and west by the territory of the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda. Estimated area, 873 square miles ; population 
(z88i) 7i,ai8, of whom S 6 per cent, are Bhfls or Kolis; revenue, 
;^id,ooo. The rivet Orsing runs through the State, dividing it into 
two nearly equal portions ; the Narbadd (Nerbudda) washes its southern 
boundary for a few miles. The country is hilly, and overgrown with 
forest During the greater part of the year, the climate is damp and 
uniiealthy, and fever is prevalent Cereals and timber are the chief 
produce. There are no manufactures or mines. The principal exports 
are timber and flowers of the ma/tu 4 tree (Bnssia latifolin). The family 
of the chief are Chauhdn Rdjputs, who, when driven out of their former 
territories by the advance of the Musolrndns about the yearA.D. 1744, 
entered Gujardt, and took possesion of Chdmpdner dty and fort. On 
the capture of Chdmpdner in 1484 by Muhammad Begdr, they with- 
drew to the wilder parts of their former possessions cost of the city, 
one btvich of them founding the State, of Bdria, and the other the 
State of Chhota Udaipur. In the disturbances of 1858, the chief 
refused to hold any communication with Tintii Topi, one of the leaders 
of the rebellion, and prepared to defend himself against any attempt to 
enter his capital. It was when encamped before the town of Chhota 
Udaipur that Tdntid Topi was defeated by General Parke. The Chief 
bears the title of Mahdrdwal. His house follows the rule of primogeni- 
ture, but holds no eanad of adoption. He is entitled to a salute of 9 
guns, and maintains a military force of 330 undisciplined men, who are 
employed for police and revenue purposes. He. has i>cmet to his 
own subjects only for capital offences. A tribute of;£'ioi4is yearly 
payable to the Gdekw 4 r of Baroda, the amount being collected by the 
British Government. The family moved at one time to Mohan, a most 
advantageous position for commanding the passes, and built a fort 
there. Hence the State is sometimes called Molmn. But this place, os 
the capital, was given up for Chhota Udaipur. It was probably in con- 
sequence of the defenceless position of the latter town, that the chiefs 
became tributary to the Gdekwdr. The political control has since iSas 
been transferred to the British Government. The main route from 
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Mdlwd to Baroda and tlie sea passes through the territory. Tliere are 
II schools in the State, with an average daily attendance of 348 pupils. 
On account of the maladministration of the late Chief, a system of joint 
administration has been introduced os a temporary measure by the 
British Government, and on administrator appointed to aid the Chief in 
canying out necessary reforms. 

ffhhn ta. tTdaipur. — Principal town of the State of Chhota Udaipur, 
in Gujaidt, Bombay Preudency ; situated on the main rood from Baroda 
to Mhau (Mhow), about 50 miles east of Baroda, 115 miles west of 
Mhow, X05 miles south-east of Ahmaddbdd, and no miles north-cast of 
Surat i in aa* ao' n, lat., and 74^ x' s. long. 

Ohhillkiddn (or Kondkti). — Petty State in the Central Provinces. 
— Komqka. 

Ohhuik&ddn. — Principal village in Kondka or Chhuikdddn chief- 
ship, attached to Rdipur District, Central Prownces. Population (1881) 
9148, namely, Hindus, 1897; Kabfrpanthti, 116; and Muhammadans, 
135, The chiefs residence is a substantial stone building, standing in 
A fortified square. 

Ohlltlri. — Estate in the northn^st of Bildspur District, Central 
Provinces. Area, 330 square miles, of which 27,907 acres are cultivated, 
and 48,538 acres cultivable; 134 villages; 5644 occupied houses; 
population (i88z) i 6 ,o 38 , namely, males 8139, and females 7949 ; 
average density of the x^upulation, 50*27 persons per square mile. The 
chief is a Kunwdi. 

Ohlbrdmau. — TahAl and town in Pariikhdbdd District, North- 
Western Provinces.— Chhibramau. 

OhibU. — Th-W/ofBdndaDistrict, North-Western Provinces, — .SI t^Mau. 

Ohioaoole {Chikakoly SrikdJmia$i^), — TAlnk of Ganjdm District, 
Madras Presidency. Area, 40a square miles; houses, 39,005 ; population 
(1881) 200,4x9, namely, 97,895 males and 102,524 females. Number 
of villages, 301, including 3 towns. Formerly the central division of 
the ancient Buddhist and Hindu kingdoms of Kalinga (Kiclingkia of 
Hwen Thaang), and containing die capital of the Mughal * drear * 
{sarkdt) of Chicocole. Down to a.d. 1568, it was part of the territory 
of the Gajapatl Bdjds of Orissa ; but shortly after the overthrow of that 
sovereignty, in the year mentioned, by the invasion of the Muhammadan 
general of Bengal, the whole of the sarhirs ns far as Chicocole came 
under the ICutab-Shdhi rule, and their governors resided in the town. 
But it was not until 1724 that Hindu influence finally succumbed, 
when Asaf Jah, the great Viceroy of the Deccan, and tlie first Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk, took actual possession, (Elected tlie revenue, and appointed 
a civil and military establishment. With the rest of the ^Northern 
Circars,’ it was assigned the NMm to the French in 1753, and to 
the British in 1766. Under Muhammadan rule, Chicacole was divided 
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into the three divisions of Ich^pur, IC^simkota^ end Clucacole» The 
last two, on British occupation, became parts of Vizagaj)atam District, 
the demesne lands 'Chikakor'havili* being leased to the Udjd of 
Viziandgaram till 1787, when tltey came under direct administration. 
In 1802, Chicacole was transferred to Ganjdm. North of the town of 
Chlcacole, the country is open, levei, and well watered, studded with 
groves and marked by stretches of rice lands ; to the south, the soil 
is dry and rocky, bearing traces of iron and interspersed with granite 
boulders. Land revenue (1883), ;^45,344. The tdluk contains i civil 
and 3 criminal courts, with 6 polure stations (rAif/fd;); strength of 
police force, 93 men. 

Chlcacole Srikdkulatii). — ^Town in the Chicacole (dluAf 

Ganjdm District, Madras Presidency; situated 4 miles from the sea on 
the Languliyd or Ndgavall river (hei% brid^d), and on the Gmnd Truitk 
Koad, 567 miles north-east of Madras. Lat. i8‘ 17' 25* n., long. 
83* $6' 25" E. j houses, 3008 ; population (1881) 16,355, 15,087 

Hindus, x 184 Muhammadans, and 84 Christians and * others.' Twenty 
per cent, of the population are traders; and eight per cent, intisliu- 
weavers, the manufactures of Chicacole rivalling in delicacy of texture 
those of Dacca or Arnl The municipal revenue averages >^702 
per annum, the incidence of taxation being about lod. per head of 
the rateable population. For many years considered an important 
military station; foe a time (in 1815), the civil head-quarters of the 
District ; and, until 1865, the sessions station of the District Judge. As 
tlie head-quarters of the it now contains subordinate revenue, 
judicial, and magisterial establishments; Jnrl, dispensary, post and tele- 
graph offices, schools, and hospital Most of the public buildings are 
situated within the ditch of the old foit, to the south of which lies the 
native town, a straggling, cramped collection of houses, but containing 
many mosques— notably that of Sher Muhammad Kbdn (1641), the 
FaujiAr or military governor of the Xutab Sbihl dynasty of Golkonda— 
to bear witness to the importance of the old city under its Muhammadan 
rulers. In x 791, Chicacole was nearly depopulated by famine, and it again 
suffered severely from scarcity in z866. In 1876, a flood threatened it 
with utter destruction, and swept away six arches of the Languly 4 
bridge. Tlic native names of the place are (Hindu) Srik^kulaiA ; and 
(Muhammadan) Mahfilz Bandar, after the small port so called at the 
mouth of the river,! — Mahfdz Khdn being the son of the celebrated 
Faujddr of Chicacole, named Anwaniddin Khin, afterwards Naw&b of 
Arcot It was also once called Gdtcbanibiid, the * happy rose-garden.' 
The name Chicacole (Srtkdkulam) has been erroneously derived from 
sikka^ a seal, and kelnat to open, as the letter-bags from Golkonda to 
the * Northern Circars ’ used to be opened here for distribution.— . 55 ?# 
‘ Northern Circars.' 
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Ohicaoole [Chikdkolt SrlhAhtiatii). — Itiver in ^ladms Presidency. — ■ 
See LANOULlY^ 

Ohiohdpli.-^Mountams in the Punjab. — See Maidani. 

Ohiohgarlii — Extensive but poor estate or zemiindiri^ near the south- 
eastern borders of Blianditid District Central Provinces. Population 
(iSSx) 9954, nameiyi males 5037, and females 4917. The population 
consists cliiefly of Halbtls fto whicli caste the chief belongs), Gonds, 
and Goiildsj area, 937 square miles, of which only ra are cultivated; 
69 villages, The forests abound in valuable timber, especially teak. 
Each of the two chief villages, Chichgarh and Pdlandtir, are Govern- 
ment police outposts, and the former i^ossesses an indigenous scliool. 
One of the main District roads losses through this chiefship by a 
formidable pass near Chicligarh, more than 3 miles In length, bordered 
by dense bamboo jungle. At the foot of the pass the chief lias dug a 
well and built a sarAu 

Ohlchll — Town in Gadarwdrd taluU^ Narshighpur District, Central 
provinces. Population (18S1) 3919, namely, Hindus, iSa;; Muham- 
madans, ado; tribes pxofessing aboriginal religions, 13a. Manufacture 
of brass utensils. 

Ohikadandi.— Town in head-quarters Sub-division, Chittagong Dis- 
trict, Bengal. Population (i8St) 5839, namely, 8679 males and 3150 
females. 

OhikakoL — TAluk and town, Ganjdm District, Madras Presidency. 
^See Chicacolb. 

Ohikalda.-~Viilage and sanitarium in the Mclghdt iAhtk^ EUichpur 
District, Bcrdr; situated in lat at* 24' n., and long. 77’ aa' s., on a 
jilateau (about 5 miles In length and three-quarters of a mile broad) 
3664 feet above the sea; distant about a mile and a half from Gdwilgarh 
fort, and about ao mites from BUichpur. The usual rood from the 
latter place winds up the western side of the GdwUgath Hill ; but a 
new line, giving easier access to the sanitarium, has been laid out and 
is in course of completion. The ascent is for the most part easy, 
and is made on horseback. Supplies and baggage are brought up by 
bullocks or camels. Chikalda has been a favourite Bcrdr sanitarium 
since 1839, when the first bungalows were built on the plateau. The 
climate is equable, cool, and bracing; mean temperature, 71* F., vary- 
ing &Qm 59" in the coldest to 83* in die hottest months. The scenery 
is beautiful, and the vegetation luxuriant and varied in character-p- 
roses, clematis, orchids, ferns, and lilies succeeding each other irith the 
changing seasona Excellent potatoes are grown, and the tea-plant 
flourishes ; coffee of line quality has also been successfully grown in 
one of the private gardens, 'fill the completion of the new road above 
alluded to, carts can only reach Chikalda viA Ghatong, a distance of 30 
miles. 
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Ohik&tli — Estate in Ganj^m District, Madras Presidency, Number 
of houses, 11,913; population (1881)40,684, of whom all but 36 are 
Hindus. One of the early sovereigns of Orissa is said to have granted 
this estate to a sirddt\ who built a fort at Cliikiti ad. 881. The 
villages of the estate are irrigated from the Belinda river.. Chief place, 
ChikdtL 

OhlkbaUapiir . — ^Utik in Kol 4 r District, Mysore State. Area, 379 
square miles. Population (1881) 49,050, namely, males 84,36a, and 
females 24, CSS. Hindus numbered 47,283 ; Muhammadans, 1565; 
and Christians, aoa. The fdhtJk contains the old forts of Nnndidrdg 
and Xalnvaradriig. In 1883-84 it yielded a revenue of ^11,406. 
Number of criminal courts, a, with 6 //idftds or police circles ; strength 
of regular police, 57 men ; besides 395 village watchmen (ff^auiSddrs). 

Ohikballapur. — Town in Koldr District, Mysore State, and he^> 
quarters of Chikballapur ^d/u/t; 36 miles by road north-west of Koldr. 
Irfit. 13" 36' 10" N., long. 77“ 46' ai' E. Population (1881) 9133, 
namely, Hindus, 8306; Muhammadans, 781; and Christians, 46. 
The fort was erected about 2479 by Malla Baire Gauda, the youngest 
of the band of refugees of the Morasu VVokkol tribe, who founded 
the PiUegdr dynasty throughout Mysore during the X4th century. His 
descendants extended their dominions, and maintained their inde- 
pendence against the rising power of the Hindu of Mysore. 
Haidar All, however, in 1761 captured both Chikballapur and the hill 
fort of Nandidrdg (Nundydroog), and sent the last of the Gaudas 
prisoner to Coimbatore. 

Ohlk De 7 ar 4 ) Sdgar. — Small canal, and scene of a fair in Mysore 
District, Mysore Slate , — See Cbuncuanka-ttb. 

OllikhU — Petty Bhil (Bheel) State of Khdndesh District, 

Bombay Presidency j situated betw^n the Tdptl river aitd the Sdtpuia 
range. Estimated population (2881) 2444, of whom 737 are males 
and 707 females, all Bhils. Their language is a mixture of Gujardthf, 
Mardthi, and Hindustani. Near the Tdpti, the soil is good; but the 
greater part of the State is overgrown with jungle, and is consequently 
very unhealthy. The revenue is about ;£5oo from land and graxing 
rents, and ;^3oo assigned by Government os a hereditaiy allowance in 
lieu of black-mail formerly levied by on ancestor of the present chief. 
This allmvance was discontinued in the time of Rdm Singh, as he was 
found incompetent to manage the police, for whose maintenance it ^vas 
mainly intended. The Wasawa, or ruler, of ChikhU Is one of the 
2>rincipnl Mewdsi chiefs. 

OMkbiii.^Tdf»k of Bulddnd District, Berdr. Area, X009 square 
miles ; contains i town and 97a villages. Population (1881) 140,011, 
namely, 71,595 males and 68,416 females, or 13876 persons per 
square mile. Area occupied by cuitivators, 465,194 acres. Chief town, 
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Chikhlij population (i88z) 4396. The total revenue of the in 
1883-84, amounted to ;£34]858; of which ;^38,743 \vas derived from 
the land-tax. Number of cml courts, e ; criminal courts, 6 j police 
stations (fAdftds), 5; strength of regular police, 323 men; village 
watchmen, 299. 

OhiklllL'— Sub'division of Surat District, Bombay Presidency. Area, 
167 square miles; number of villages, 6a. Population (1881) 60,147, 
namely, 30,346 males and 29,801 females. Hindus number 33,201 ; 
Muhammadans, 5409 ; ' others,’ 21,537. Sub-division consists of 
two parts — raised plateaux witli intervening belts of low-lying land. The 
elevated tracts are seamed by rocky watercourses ; the soil, being poor 
and shallow, is cultivated only in inches, and yields little but grass 
and brushwood The low-lying lands between these raised plateaux 
contain a very fertile soil, yielding superior crops of grain, sugar-cane, 
and fruit Watered by the Ambikd, Kdveri, Klmrem, and Aurangd 
rivers, which flow through the Sub-division from cost to west Of 
74,39a acres, the total area of cultivable land, 38,497 acres were in 
1873-74 fallow or under grass, and 35,795 acres actually under culti- 
vation. Cereal craps occupied 26,845 acres; pulses, 8413 acres ; oil- 
seeds, 5692 acres; dbres, 236 acres; and miscellaneous, 1x79 acres. 
These figures Include lauds bearing two crops in the year. The total 
assessment on Government land fixed at the time of the Settlement 
(1864) was ;£29,397, or an average of 6 b. 4d. per acre, varying frotu 
as. 64d. per acre for <dry’ crops to 14s. iijd. for rice land, and 
1 7s. 8^d. an acre for garden land, These rates remain in force till 
1893 - 94 ' At the time of Settlement the Sub-division contained 5994 
distinct holdings, with nn average area of nearly 16^ acres, each lay- 
ing an average rental of 78. afd.; the area per head of the agri- 
cultural population is a little over 3^ acres, paying an average rent of 
3s. 5|d. The Sub-division contained in 1884, 2 criminal courts 
and X police station (/AM)} etrength of regular police force, 37 men, 
besides 523 village watchmen (cAauMddrs). 

OhikhlL — Town in Surat Distrmt, Bombay Presidency, and head- 
quarters of Chikhli Sub-division ; situated in lat. 20* 46' K., long. 73** g' s. 
A small town of less than 5000 inhabitants, and of no importance 
except as the head-quarters of the Sub-division. Besides the usual 
Government revenue courts and police ofliccs, Cbikhll contains a 
jiost-office and dispensary. 

Ohi!kxaaffab!ix. — Td/vA in Kadur District, Mysore Native State. 
Area,4i2 square miles. Population (i88x) 87,7x8, namely, males 43,358, 
and females 25,881. Hindus number 82,990 ; Muhammadans, 4405 ; 
and Christians, 317, land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of wate^ 
rates, ;£i8,o8a, or 6s. 8d. i)er cultivated acre. 'I'he surface includes 
fertile valleys watered by perennial streams, and forest-clad mountains, 
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on the slopes of which coffee is grown. The tAltA contains i criminal 
court, and 9 police stations {^hdndi)'^ strength of regular police, 90 
men, besides 257 village watchmen 

Chikmagaldr (‘ Town of the Younger Daughter *). — Chief town of 
Kadur District, Mysore Native State; 130 miles west-north-west of 
Bangalore. Lat 13" 18' 15* n., long. 75* 49' so" e. Population (1871) 
S027) including 65 Muhammadans and 82 Christiana No later 
details of population are available. The head -quarters of Kadur 
District were removed from Kadur town to Chikmagatiir in 1865, 
and the new station has since gieatly increased in prosperity. The 
main hAzdr is a wide thorough&re 2 miles long, and the weekly 
fair on Wednesdays is attended by 3000 people. The wants of the 
neighbouring coffee plantations have led to the settlement of several 
Musnlmdn traders. A wide belt of trees has been planted, to ward 
off the prevailing east winds. The country round is composed of the 
fertile block cotton-soil. Head-quarters of Chikmagaliir tiluk, 
OhikTniy n.Vftnhfl.lH. — Tdhtk in Tumkdr District, Mysore Nntive 
State. Area, 355 square miles. Population (1881) 331I28, namely, males 
16,136, and femdes 16,993. Hindus number 32,590; Muham- 
madans, 528; and Christians, xo. lAiid revenue (1881-^2), exclqsive 
of water-rates, ;^735o, or 38. yd. per cultivated acre. Total revenue, 
;^ii,85o. 'ThetdluA is intersected in the north by a chain of low, 
bare hills, to the east of which the country is hilly and jungly, while to 
the west and south it is fertile and well cultivated. Principal export 
trade, cocoa-nut and areca-nut. The tdtuh contains a criminal courts, 
with 8 police stations {iAdftds)i strength of regular police, 71 men, 
besides 160 village watchmen (chauhUtdrs). 

Ohlkndy^aiLlialli. — ^Town in Tumkdr District, Mysore Native 
State, and head-quarters of Chikndyitkanhalli tdluh ; 40 miles ^vest- 
north-west from 'Dimktir town, Lat. r3” 25' 10* n., long. 76* 39' 40* e. 
Population (i88x) 3553, including 225 Muhammadans; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), i taxation, 3d. per head. Pounded by 

Chikka Ndyaka, a chief of the Hdgdlvd house; plundered in 1791 by 
the Mardthd general, Porasu Rdm Bhdo, while on his way to join Loid 
Corn^vallis before Seringapatam, and said to have yielded a booty of 
;^5o,ooo, which the leading men, under torture, were forced to bring 
out from the hiding-places where it had been concealed.. Now a 
prosperous place, surrounded by groves of cocoa-nut and areca palms. 
Coarse cotton cloths, white and coloured, are manufactured. Many of. 
the inhabitants are engaged in the carrying trade. There qre 7 well- 
endowed temples. ' 

Ohlkori — Sub-division of Belgdum District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 840 square miles; contalus srxa villages, of which 158 are 
Government and 57 alienated. Population (t88i) 245,614 persons, 
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or 124,349 males and 121,2^5 female Hiiidua number 206,507 j 
Muhammadans, 17,067; 'others,' 22,040. The Sub'dlvislon contains 
1 civil and 4 criminal courts, widi 12 tkditds or police stations; 
strength of regular police, 85 men; village watchmen {chmtkl<idrs\ 
83 a. 

Cbikori* — Head -quarters town of the Chikori Sub-division in 
Bclgiium District, Bombay Fresulency, lying 42 miles north -north- 
east of Belgdum, in lat. 16^ 26' n., and long. 74’ 38' % Population 
(i88r) 6184, according to the District authorities, but not returned in 
the list of towns above 5000 inhabitants given in the Census Hcport. 
Chilcori is a considerable enii'epdt of trade between the interior and 
the coast, with which it has ready communication by a rood from 
Nipdiii over the Pliondd Giiiit Oi^ary cotton goods are manufac- 
tured chiefly for local use. Sub-judge's court and post-oflice. 

Ohnambaram (Chtdoinbamn or Chiiiamharam). — Tdluk or Sub- 
division in the South Arcot District, Madras Presidency. Area, 
254,425 acres (393 square miles), of which 192,830 acres are culti- 
vated; pQpul^ian (1881) 265,250, namely, 248,224 Hindus, xr>557 
Muhammadans (all Sunnis), 5467 Christians (chiefly B.oman Catholics), 
and a 'others distributed in 2 towns and 428 vUlagee, and occupying 
38,130 houses. Chief towns, Chiiamdaram and Porto Novo. 
Land revenue demand in 1882^3, ;^66, 332. In the same year, the 
Sub-division contained x civil and a criminal courts, ^vith xa police 
stations {tHnAs\ and a police force numbering iz8 men. 

0 hllain.'bar 8 ]ii (or, more correctly, ChittambalatUy ' the atmosphere of 
wisdom *)<^Town and head-quarters of Chilambarain idlnkt South Arcot 
District, Madras Presidency ; 7 miles from the coast and 25 miles south 
ofCuddalore. Lat ii*a4'9'N,,loqg. 79’44'7 ''r. Houses, 43^5* l*op«- 
lation (1881) 19,837, namely, 18,583 Hindus, 1154 Muhammadans, 
and 100 Christians. As the head-quarters of tlie it contains 
subordinate revenue, judicial, and police establishments ; post-office, 
travellers' bungalow, etc. The weaving of silk and cotton clotli occupies 
27 per cent of the total adult popnlation. In December, a great fhir Is 
heH attracting from 50,000 to 60,000 pilgrims and traders. Municipal 
revenue (t88i-8a) ^1324; incideirc^ of taxation, obout as. pet 
head of the rateable population. During the wars of the ICarnatic, 
Clulambaram was considered a point of a>n3iderable strategical import- 
ance. In 1749, the ill-fated expedidon under Captain Cope, against 
Devikotd, made a stand here In its retreat; and here, in the following 
, year, the armies of Murdri Riio and Musaffar Jang first met. In X753, 
the British garrison was coinj)elled to evacuate Chilambaram by the 
Prendi, and the mu.ster of tlie French and Mardthd forces for tlic 
campolgn of the following year was held at this town. An attempt by 
the British to take the place in 1759 foiled, In 1760, the French 
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surrendered it to Haidar Ai{, who strengthened the fortihcatlona and 
garrisoned the town j and when Sir Eyre Coote attacked Chitambaram 
in 1781, he was driven ofTwith loss. 

But it is for its temples, held in the highest reverence throughout 
Southern India and Ceylon, that Chilambaram is chiefly celebrated, 
The principal of these is the Sabhanaiken Kovil or Xonak Sabhd 
(golden shrine), sacred to Siva his wife F^rvati. Tradition 
asserts that the earliest portions of tliis splendid structure were 
built by Hiranya Varna Chakrosti, *the golden-coloured king,' who 
was Imre cured of leprosy ; and as this name occurs in the Chronidts 
of Kashmir as that of a king who conquered Ceylon, some writers 
are of opinion that this temple is really the work of a Kashmir 
prince of the 5th century. He is said to have brought gooo 
' Brdhmans with him from tlie north; and to this day the temple belongs 
to some 350 families of a peculiar sect of Brdhmans called Dikshatais. 

The management of the pagoda may be described as a domestic 
hierorcliy. AU the male married membcTs of the IMkshatar caste or 
sect, no matter of what age, liave equal shares in its control, and a 
single dissentient voice prevents the execution of any project. As soon 
as A boy is married, gencmlly as soon after the age of five os possible, 
he enters into all the privileges of a managing director. They only 
marry among themselves, never widi any other class of Brdhmans, and 
they say that there are no members of their sect in any othet part of 
India. In 1878, there were 253 married members who miinaged the 
institution, so of whom are always on duty at a time for a period of 
so days, which it takes to perform the complete ceremonial tour at 
the different ^rines in the temple, where daily puja or ofiTerings are 
made. On ordinary occasions, the daily offerings of rice and money 
are the property of the so Dikshatars on duty ; but on occasions of 
festival, or other special ceremonials, when the offeiings are unusually 
large, the proceeds are equally divided among the whole body of 
managers. All the Dikshatars in turn visit the whole of- Southern 
India, from Madras to Cape Comorin, to collect alms and oflerings, 
each individual retaining the proceeds of his own collection. Ko Dik- 
shatar will visit a house where he knows that another of the sect has 
already been, although in a single village there may be half a dozen 
collecting alms from their diiTerent constituents at the same time, The 
right of performing the ceremomes for a particular family descends 
among the Diksliotoia from father to son, and even to the widow if 
tliere is no son. 

In the 8th century, Fandya Vnehakka defeated the Ban'ddhas of Ceylon 
in an attempt upon the temple; and between the zoth and 17th centuries, 
the Oiola and Chera K 4 j(is made many additions to the building. It 
now covers 39 acres of ground. Two walls, each 30 feet in height, 
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surround it \ and at each of the four corners stands a solid gapuram or 
pyramid 123 feet in height, faced with granite blocks 40 feet in length 
and 5 feet thick, covered witli copper, 'llie principal court, called ‘ the 
hall of a thousand pillars’ (though really containing only 936), presents 
a magniheent appearance. In the centre is the shrine of Fdrvati, a 
most beautiful building, containing a golden canopy, with superb 
fringes of bullion j and also the Ktnetuary, a coppeiHoofcd enclosure, 
remarkable for its ugliness. Op|x>s!te to it stands the Miratha Sabhd, 
pronounced by some writers tlie most perfect gem of art in Southern 
India. Besides these there arc other sabkas^ or lialls; a Vishnu 
temple ; a Fillyar temple, contmning tlie largest belly-god in India ; a 
remarkable tank, the Sivagangd or Ilemapashkorani (golden tank), 50 
yards square and 40 feet across, surrounded on all sides willi spacious 
flights of stet:t5] and four excellent wells, one of them built of granite 
rings placed one on the other, each ring cut fram a single block. To 
appreciate the labour bestowed upon this extraordinary temple, it must 
be remembered that the greater part of it is of granite— with many 
monoliths 40 feet high, and over 1000 pillars (all monoliths, and none 
less than 26 feet in height) — and that the nearest quarry is 40 miles 
distant. Besides the temple, there is nothing remarkable in the town, 
except the large number of {haitmms^ or native rost-houscs (about 70), 
with which it abounds. The largest is said to be caimble of holding 
800 or 900 persons. 

OhilidAwila. — Village in Fhaiiin iahzH^ Gujrdt District, Punjab, 
lying 5 miles from the eastern bank of thejchlam (Jhelum); distant 
from Lahore 83 miles north-west, in lat, 3*" 39’ 46* n., long. 73* 38' 
5 2' £. Celebrated as the site of a sanguinary battle In the second Sikh 
War. Lord Gough, after roarcliing several days from the Cheniib, came 
in sight of the enemy near ChilidnwdUi on the afternoon of the 13th 
January 1849. While his men wore engaged in taking ground for an 
encampment, a few shots from the Sikh horse artillery fell within his 
lines. The General thereupon gave the order for an immediate 
attack ; nnd our forces moved rapidly forward through the thick jungle, 
in the face of masked batteries, which Again and again opened a flank 
fire upon their unguarded line. Beaten back time after lime, they still 
advanced upon tlie unseen enemy, until at last, by some misapprehen- 
sion, a regiment of cavalry began to retreat in n somewhat disorderly 
manner. Although by this time our troops had taken some 15 or id of 
the enemy's guns, and our artillery had swept the Sikh line from end to 
end, the unfortunate panic amongst the cavalry, the loss of almost an 
entire Btitish regiment (the a4tli), and the approach of darkness com- 
bined to prevent our continuing the action. The Sikhs remained in 
possession of more than one British gun, besides holding some of our 
colours. At the end of the engagement, the British troops maintained 
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their position, and the enemy retreated during the night. Our 
temporary loss of prestige was i^trieved by the dedsive battle of 
(jujr^t, a month later, which placed the whole Punjab in the power 
of Lord Gough. An obelisk, erected upon the spot| commemorates 
the British othcers and men wlio lost dieir lives upon the held, which is 
known to the people of the neighbourhood as Katnigarhj or the * house 
of slaughter.’ Chilidnwdla is identihed by General Cuimingham with the 
battle-field of Alexander and Forus after the passage of the river Jehlam. 

Ohllk^ Iiftk€. — A shallow inland sea, situated in the south-east 
corner of Furl District, Orissa, and in the extreme south extending 
into the Madras District of Ganjdm. Lat 19* 38' to 19“ 56' 15" n ., 
long. 85* 9’ to 85* 38' 15’' E. A long sandy ridge, in places little 
more than aoo yards wide, seiMrates it from the Bay of Bengal. On 
the west and south it is walled in by lofty hills; while to the north- 
ward it loses itself in endless shallows, sedgy banks, and islands just 
peeping above the surfEice, formed year by year from the silt which the 
rivers bring down. A single narrow mouth, cut through the sandy 
ridge, connects it with the sea. Hie lake spreads out into a pear- 
shaped expanse of water 44 miles long, of which the northern half has 
a mean breadth of about 30 mit^ while the southern half tapers into 
an irregularly-cuirved point, barely averaging 5 miles wide. Smallest 
area, 344 square miles in the dry weather, increasing to about 450 
during the rainy season. Average depth, fiom 3 to 5 feet, scarcely 
anywhere exceeding 6 feet. The bed of the lake is a very few feet 
below the high-water level of the sea, although, in some parts it is 
slightly below low-water mark. Hie distant inner portion of the lake 
keeps about .2 feet higher than the exterior ocean at all stages of the 
tide, The narrow tidal stream, which rushes through the neck con- 
necting the lake with the sea, sufhees to keep the water distinctly salt 
during the dry months from December to June. But once the rains 
have set in, and the rivers come pouring down upon its northern 
extremity, the sea-water is gradually driven out, and the Chilkd passes 
through various stages of brackishness nnlil it becomes a fresh-watbr 
lake. This changeable inland sea forms one of a series of lacustrine 
formations down the western shor^ of the Bay of Bengal, the result of 
a perpetual war going on between die rivers and the sea — the former 
struggling to find vent for their water and silt, the latter repelling them 
with its sand-laden currents. The Chilkd may be regarded as a gulf 
of the original Bay of Bcngnl, On the south, a bold, bmren spur of 
hills runs down to the coast; on the north, the land-nibking rivers 
have pushed out their rounded mouths and flat deltas into the ocean. 
Nor has the sea been idle ; but meeting and overmastering the languid 
river-discharge that enters the Chilkd, it has joined, the two promon- 
tories with a bar of sand, and thus formed a lake, At this moment the 
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delicate process of land-making from the river silt at the north-cast 
end of the lake is slowly but steidily going on ; while tlie bar-building 
sea busily plies its trade across its mouth. Old documents show that 
a century ago the neck of land was only from half a mile lo a mile 
broad in places where it is now two miles. On the other hand, the 
opening in the bar, which was a mile wide in 17 Bo, and had to be 
crossed in large boats, was described forty years later as choked up. 
Shortly before 1835, an artidcial mouth had to be cut; and although 
this also rapidly began to silt up, it remained, as late as 183 7, more than 
three times its present breadth. The villagers allege tliat it still grow.s 
narrower year by year ; and the difficulty in maintaining an outlet from 
the Chilki forms one of the chief obstacles to utilizing the lake as an 
escapement for the floods that desolate the delta. Engineers report 
that although it would be easy and cheap to cut a channel, it would be 
very costly and difficult to keep it open; and that each successive 
mouth would speedily choke up and share the fate of its predecessors. 

The scenery of the Clhilkd is very varied, and in parts exceedingly 
picturesque. In tlie south and west, hill ranges bound its shores ; and 
in this part it is dotted with a number of small rocky islands. Proceed* 
ing northwards, the lake expands into a majestic sheet of water. Half* 
way across is Nalbann, literally ‘ the reed forest,' an island about 5 miles 
in circumference, scarcely anywhere rising more tlian a few inches above 
water-level. This i.slaiid is altogether uninhabited, but is regularly 
visited by parties of thntchcra from the mainland, who cut the reeds 
and high grasses with wliicli it is completely covered. On the eastern 
side of the lake lie the islands of WrikiSd, with new silt formations 
behind, and uovf partially joined to the narrow ridge of land which 
separates the Cliilkd from the sea. At some places they emerge almost 
imperceptibly from the water ; at others, they spread out into well-raised 
rice-fields. Their northern extremity slopes gracefully down to Ihc lake 
like an English park, dotted with fme trees, and bocked by noble masses 
of foliage. Water-fowl of all kinds arc very abundant in every part of 
the lake. Salt-making is largely carried on iu Parikud. Peyond the 
northern end of Fdriktid, the lake gradually shallows until it becomes 
solid ground. At this point, the Puri rivei's empty themselves into the 
lake, and the process of land-making is going on steadily. The northern 
shores of the Chilkd comprise the par^mU of Sirdi and Clmubfskud, 
and it is these tracts which have to bear the greatest aufferiug in times 
of general inundation in Purf. Until Ganjdm was abandoned, on 
account of its unhealthinesa, the Chilkd Jake was during the liot mouths 
a frequent resort of Europeans from the Madras Presidency. At the 
southern extremity of the lake stands the populous and important village 
of Rambha, having an extensive trade in grain witli Orissa, for which it 
gives salt in excliange. A steam launch plies between Uambhd and 
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Bunikudi on the Purl sidej a distance of about 34 miles. Tlie Chilkd 
Canal, connecting the southern exti^mity of the lake with the Kushi> 
kulya riv»:, is 7 vniles in length, and navigable throughout the year. 
Large quantities of grain and salt nre carried to and fro along it 

Ohllnidri — Village in Uongpur Btatrlct, Bengal; situated on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra river. 25* 97' 9D''M.,long.8p'’ 48' 
Considerable export trade in rice, jxiddy, and jute. 

^\awlx£,—Parg<inA in the north-west of Chdndi District, Central 
Provinces, comprising 158 ^'illage8; area, 416 square miles.. Hill and 
jungle cover the south and east. Hic soil is chiefly red, yellow, or 
sandy, with considerable tracts of black loam. Principal products— 
rice, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, wheat, cotton, gram, jadt. Chief towns— 
ChimiSr, noted for its fine cotton doth ; Ncrl, and Bhisi. At Jdmbul- 
ghita, a large weekly market is held. 

OMmdr, — Town in Warord iahiU of Cltdndi District, situated in 
lat, so* 31' N., long. 79* 95' 30* s. Population (1881) 4846, namely, 
Hindus, 4955 ; Satndmls, 7 ; Muhammadans, 439 ; Jains, 3 ; Christians, 
3; tribes professing aboriginal rellglohs, 119. Police station and 
vernacular school. Seat of an honorary magistrate. One of the 
principal annual fairs m the Distrid is held here. Manufactum of fine 
cotton cloths. 

Ohindb.— River in the Punjab.— C hbnab. 

Ohinamandeia in Roydehati Af/r/A,.Cud> 

dapah (^Kadapni) District, Madras Presidency. Lat 13* 56' k., long. 
78* 44' E, Population (i88x> 4042, namely, 3353 Hindus and 689 
Muhammadans; number of houses, 923. 

Obiiioliftnullit — Formerly a separate estate, but in 1814 added to 
Banaoanapalli, Madras Presidency. 

Obinohli. — ^Fetty State iu Kh^desh District, Bombay Premdency. — 
Sh Dano States. 

Ohinchni. — Town in Thdna District, Bombay Presidency, Popula- 
tion (i88x} 4x65. Situated on the north bank of the Chinchni Tdrdpur 
creek, about 6 miles west of the Vangdon station of the Baroda and 
Central India Railway, and 8 miles south of Ddhndnu. Vernacular 
^chool and dispensary. 

Ohingloput. — District, idiuAt and town in Madras Presidency. — See 
Chemoalput. 

Ohisi.— 'Village in Bashahr State, Punjab; situated about. a mile 
from the right bank of the Sutlej (&t]aj), in a slight depression on the 
southern slope of a lofty mouzitaln, in lat. 31* 31' n., and long. 78* 
ip' E, Elevation above the river, z$oo feet ; above seorlevel, 908^ 
feet. Naturally irrigated by a large number of little rills, and sur^ 
rounded with vineyaids, whose grapes, dried into raisins, form a 
principal article of ibod for the people. Large dogs, speciolly trained 
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for the purpose, deter the bears from plundering the vines. ChinI was 
the favourite hill residence of Lord Dalhousie. 

Ohlniot — TMloi Jhang District, Punjab j lying for the most part 
in the Rechna Doib, but also extending a little beyond the Cheniib, 
between lat. 31’ 30' 30" and 31" 30' w., and long. 72" 35' and 73" 

14' into the country immediately above its junction with the Jehlain 
(Jhelum). Aren, 2149 square miles. Population (1881) 128,241, 
namely, males 68,863, and females 59,378. Muhammadans number 
112,173; Hindus, 15,369; Sikhs, 693; and ‘others,* 6. Revenue 
(1883), ^13,921, The admlniatrarive staff consists of a tah^lddrm^ 
presiding over i aiminnl and a civil courts. Number of police 
stations {thdnds\ 5 ; strength of regular police, 100 men ; village watdi- 
men {ehattkid&n\ 183. 

Ohlniot— Town in Jhang Blstrict^ Punjab, and hcad>quarteis of 
Chiniot tahsil^ situated a miles south of the present bed of the Chendb, 
on the road from Jhang to Wazinibdd, Lat. 31* 43' 3a" m., long. 73* 
o' 59" E. Population (1881) 10,731, namely, 3475 Plindus, 7143 
Muhammadans, and 113 Siklis; number of occupied houses, xo88. 
Pounded prior to the Musalmdn conquest of Upper India. P'he town 
suffered much from the Durdnf Inroads during the last half of the 
18th century, and also during the troubles of 1848, being the 
scene of constant sanguinary struggles between the leaders of local 
factions. Chiniot now bears n prosperous aspect, and is a thriving 
town, most of the houses being of excellent brickwork, lofty and com> 
modious, especially those of the KJioja traders, who have large business 
dealings >vith Amritsar, Calcutta, Bombay, and ICnrdcIii. Plandsome 
mosque built by Nawdb Sadulld Khdn Tabim, governor of tlie town in 
the reign of Shdh Jahdn ; also a shrine dedicated to Shdh Barhdn, a 
Muhammadan saint revered by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 
Chiniot is celebrated for its wood'corving and masonry, and many of its 
masons are said to have been employed in building the Tdj Malml at 
Agra> The architect of the golden temple at Amritsar was also a 
Chiniot man, ond the head mason now attached to the building is 
another, Manufacture of coarse dodi. Exports of cotton, wool, 
bones, horns and hides. Besides the sub'divisional courts and offices, 
the town contains a good charitable dispensary, school'house, rest-house, 
etc., and a beautiful garden, well stocked with fruittrees. 'Ilic country 
is well wooded, and the surrounding scenery is attractive. Municipal 
revenue in 1881-82, ;^658, or is. 2|d. per head of population. 

Ohinna Kimedl (or PratAf^i), — ZamlniM in Ganjdm District, 
Madras Presidency.— Kiaiedi. 

OhinnaDialpur.— Peak of the Eastern Ghdts, in Ganjdm District,. 
Madras Presidency. Lat. 18* 40* ir., long, 84* 6' s. Height, 1615 
feet above sea-level. Situated a mile east of the Parla Kimedi and 
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Qiicacole road. One of the stations 0/ the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. '' 

OhinsurBph. — ^Town in HdgH District, Bengal } situated on tlie right 
bonk of the HdgH river, a short distance south of Hdgll town, Lat. 
23* 53^ X* H., long. 88" 96' 40* B. Chinsuiah is now included Tnthin 
the Hdglf municipality, and the Census returns of 1881 do not dis- 
tinguish between the two towns, which contained a joint population in 
that year of 31,177. See HuQt.i town. The Dutch established them- 
selves at Chinsurali in the 17th caitury, and held the place till 1825, 
when it ^vas ceded by die Netherlands Government to Great Britain. 
The town is neatly laid out It was formerly used as an invalid depdt 
for troops, and for regiments arriving from or proceeding to England \ 
but within the last few years it has been abandoned as a militaiy station. 
It contains a public library and pnnting^press. 

Obrntadrapet^A quarter of Madras Town. 

Oblntalzidr. — Zaminddri or estate iii Bostar State, attached to 
Chdndd District, Central Provinces. Area, 480 square miles. Popu- 
tion (1881)4374, namely, 9184 males and 9190 females. Number of 
villages, 48 j occupied houses, 752. The forests supply teak, which is 
exported by the Chintdiiiatd, a small stream flowing into the Tdlper 
river. The chief resides at Jigargunda. 

Ohint TdltA in Koldr District, Mysore State.-~>>Sr^ Srini- 

VASPUR. 

Ohiutaniani-pet — Town in Koldr District, Mysore State; 25 miles 
north-north-west of Koldr, Lat 13’ 94' ao' n,, long. 78’ 5' 45^ & 
Population (1881) 5119, namely, Hindus, 4635 ; and Muhammadans, 
484. Municipal revenue (i874~75X ; rate of taxation, id. per 

head Named after its Mardthd founder, Chintamani Rdo, and a seat 
of the Kumati or banking class. Conmderable trade, chiefly in grain, 
gold, silver, and precious stones. The neighbourhood is famous for 
pomegranates. Until 1873, the town was the head -quarters of the 
Ambdji-durgd idh/i. 

Oblntpurni (or So&t SittgAt). — ^Mountain range in Hoshidrpcii Dis- 
trict, Punjab, forming the eastern boundary of the Joswdn Ddn. Com- 
mences at a point close, to Talwdid, on the Beas (Bids). river, and runs 
in a south-eastward direction between the Districts of Hoshidrpur and 
Kdngra. Its highest point, at the encamping ground of Bharwdin, 28 
miles from Hoshidrpur on the Dharmsdia road, is 3896 feet above the 
sea. Tlience the ridge continues dll it crosses the valley of the Sutlej 
(Satltij), its northern slope sinking ^dually'into the Beas (Bids) basin, 
while its southward escarpment consists in places of an abrupt cliff about 
300 feet in hmght. The space between its central line and the plain 
portion of the Jaswdii Ddn is occupied by a bro^ table-land, thickly 
clothed with forest, and intersected by precipitou . ravine^ whic^ divide 
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the surface into natural blocks. The name Chintpurnl belongs not 
so much to the range of hills described above, as to the village of 
that name situated on the range, in Hoshidrptir District, where is 
a famous shrine dedicated to the goddess Devi, to whidi thousands 
annually resort from considerable distances. Beyond the Sutlej, the 
chain assumes the name of the Naiagai^h 

OMpldUi — Sub-division of Ratndgirl District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 670 square miles j contains i town and an villages. Population 
(1881) 168,921, namely, 80,048 males and 88,873 females. Hindus 
numberi57,S35; Muhammadans,ii,323; ‘others, '63. The Sub-division 
stretches from the coast inland to the watershed of the Sahyidtf range, 
and is throughout more or less hilly and rugged. The seaboard, with 
the exception of on open sandy roadstead, some five miles long, 
extending on each aide of the village of Guhdgar, is broken and 
irregular. Close to tlie sliore rise a series of high laterite plateaux, 
which stretch some ten miles inland, where they are succeeded by a 
belt of lower- undulating land; but on meeting the spurs and ravines 
thmwn out by the great mountain chain of the Solvyddri range, the 
country becomes very rugged and jweeipitous. The only rivers of 
importance are the Vdshlshtt on the north, and the Shdstri on the south 
of the Sub-division, both of which are tidal for a distance of about 35 
miles from their mouths, and are navigable within these limits by 
moderate>sized boats. The total area under cultivation in 1877^78, 
the latest year for which details ore available, was 396,576 acres. 
Grain crops occupied 380,971 acres; pulses, 18,673 acres; oil-seeds, 
9000 acres; fibres, 533 acres; miscellaneous crops, 1107 acres. Up 
to 1880, the Subdivision had not been fblly surveyed. It contains 
1 civil and 3 criminal courts, with 6 police stations {fhinAs) \ strength 
of police force, 96 men. 

Ohlpldii. — Chief town of Chipldn Sub-division, in Ratndgiri District, 
Bombay Presidency. Lat. 1 7* 31' 25* n ., long. 73' 33' 50' b . Situated 
108 miles south-^ost of Bombay, and about 95 miles from the coast, 
on the south bank of the river Ydshishti, which is navigable for boats 
of nearly a tons. Population (i88z) 19,065, namely, Hindus, 8853 ; 
Muhammadans, 3908 ; Jains, 3 ; and Christian, i. Area of town site, ' 
73 acres. A prosperous commercial town, situated near the head of 
the KumbhdrU pass, one of the easiest routes from the Deccan 
to the seaboard. The -town contains good roads, an eflicient con- 
servancy establishment is maintained, and the streets arc lighted. 
The chief want of the place is a good water-supply, but this is 
now being remedied by the construction of a reservoir and aqueducts. 
Municipal revenue in i888>83, ^^14841 of which ;^ioi9 was derived 
from taxation, or an average incidence of is. 8jd. per head; 
expenditure, ;^ia64. Sub-judge’s court, telegraph, and post-office. 
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About a quarter of a mile aouth of the town are some Buddhist 
excavations. 

OUp’orupalla — Tiiiik of Vizogapatam District, Madras Presidency. 
Area, 535 square miles. Houses, 30,059. gronp^ into 368 villages, 
all Bamhtddfi, Population (1881) 138,896, almost all Hindus, or 
69,197 males and 69,699 females. 

OUpurupaUe.— Estate in Vizagt^tam District, Madras Presidency ; 
consisting of one village, assessed at ;^38i per annum. Formerly part 
of the Pdnchadcirla estate) but when that hunda was Iransfened to 
the Viziandgram domains, within the ancient territorial limits of which 
it was found to lie, the remainder was named the Chipurupallc estate, 
after the most central village in it The Rdjd of Viziandgram bought 
the estate, which then contained 34 villages, for an annual payment of 
^^3633. Fifteen of the 34 villages have since lapsed to ‘Government 
on account of arreais of revenue, and 8 others have been apportioned 
among as many different proprietors. The present estate, therefore, 
consists of one village only. 

Ohirakkal. — Tdluk in Malabdr District, Madras Presidency. Area, 
648 square miles, containing i town and 44 villages (a/Hsat/is). Houses, 
44,350. Population (i88{) 273,669, namely, 132,715 males and 
' 39)954 females. Chief town Canmanoab. Land revenue demand 
(i88a«83), ;^4Si344< td/ud contains a criminal courts, but in 
civil matters is aubject to the jurisdiction of the court at 

Tellichcrry. 

Ohirakkal, — ^Township {fumami or 'parish') in the Chirakkal tdluk^ 
Malabdr District, Madras Presidency; situated 3 miles north of 
Cannanore, in lat. ti* 54' v., and long. 75* 29’ b; Hu^es, i'257. 
Population (1881) 8658, namely, 58x8 Hindus, 2829 Muhammadans, and 
IX Christians. Formerly head-quarters of the and still contain- 
ing the Malabdr central jail. It was by grant from tlie Cbirakkal or 
Kolottiri Bijd, whose descendant still lives in the neighbourhood, 
that the British first obtained a permanent footing at Telliclierri. 

Ohlrdlo. — Town in BdpatlaM/ml, Kistna District, Madras Presidency. 
Lat. 16* 58' 20" N., long. 80" 4' 10" E. Houses, 1856. Population.(i88i) 
9061, namely, 8653 Hindus and 409 Muhammadans^ Formerly in 
Nellore District. Noted for its cotton manufactures. Dispens^y. 

Ohlramkod. — Division or fidd of the Nilgirl District, Madrim Presi- 
dency. Area, 41 square miles, comprising a single township or parish 
(amsa/u). Population (i88x) 4280, namely, 3380 males and xqop 
females j mirnW of occupied houses, 731. 

Ohiirang Dwdr.~Oneof the Dwdrs or sub-montone tracts conquered 
from Bhiitdii in 1869, and now formbg imrt of the Eastern Dwdrs, in 
Godlpdrd District, Assam. Area, 495 square miles j population (iSBi) 
i 3 i 6. Almost the entire area is waste, the density of population being 
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less than 3 persons per square luUe* A tract of 235'6o square miles, 
or nearly one-half of the whole, has been set apart as forest reserves, 
and divided into 13 valuable idl forests. The settlement of the culti- 
vated fields, whidi cover an aggregate of only 1329 acres, is effected 
by Government on the Assam system by annual engagements directly 
with the cultivators. 

OhiriwA. — To^vn in the Shaikhawati division of Jaipur (Jeypore) 
State, R^Jput^na. Population <r8di) 5489, namely, l-llndus, 3117; 
Muhammadans, 3123; and unspecified, 19. 

OhirgAon.— Town in Jhdnsi District, North-Western Provinces, 
situated in lat. 2 ^ 35' N-, and long. 78* 52' k., on the road to Cawnpur, 
18 miles north-east of Jhdnsi, and 14 miles south-west of Moth. 
Population {1881) 3748, namely, Hindus, 345a ; Muhammadans, 257 ; 
and * others,' 39. A small municipal revenue, in the shape of a house- 
tax, is raised for police and conserv^cy purposes under the provisions 
of Act XX. of 1856. Chirgdon, wid» 2$ other villages, was formerly 
the property of a Sundela Thdkur, a descendant of Ufr Singh Deo of 
Orchha, who held a sanad from the British Government. In 1841, 
Rdo Bakht Singh, the ruling chte^ was expelled for disloyalty; liis 
fort was razed to the ground, and his whole estate confiscated. He 
was afterwards killed At Panwdrl. His surviving son, Rdo Rnghundth 
Singh, was granted a pension of ;^30o a year, for Bcrvlces rendered 
during the Mutiny; and a pension of ;^i5o has been continued to his 
son, Dallp Singh, the present (1883) chief. 

OhirlchAri. — State and town in Bundelkhand, Nonb-Western I'ro- 
vinces . — Set Charkhari. 

Ohitaldrdff {CUMdrtoi), — District of the Nagar Division, Mysore 
Native State. Including the extreme limits of two long narrow projec- 
tions into the Madras District of Bellary, it is situated between 13" 35' 
and 15* a' » lat., and between 75* 43' and 77® 30' u. long. Aren, 
4871 square miles. Population (x88i) 376,310. On the north and 
north-east, Cliitaldnig is bounded by the District of Bellary, in the 
Madras Presidency; on the south and south-east by Tdmkiir 
District (Mysore); on the west by Kadiir and Shimoga Districts 
(Mysore) ; and on the north-west it is separated by the Tungabhadra 
river from the Bombay District of Dhdrwdr. The administrative 
head-quarters are at the town of CKiTALDRUa 

IQtysiml Aspects , — The District is distinguished in Mysore for its low 
rainfall, and the avid, stony character of the soil. It consists for the 
most part of the valley of the Vedavatl or Hagari river, a tributary of 
the Tungabhadra, running from south-west to north-east; and it is 
traversed crosswise by a belt of intermittent pafallel chains of low 
hills. The highest summits of these hills are from 2800 to 3800 (bet 
above sea-level. The rest of the District is an open plain, entirely 
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destitute of picturesque features, with an average elevation of about 
8000 feet. The Vedavati river occupies a wide sandy bed, which is 
almost dry of ^vater during the hot months, except where wells are 
sunk for irrigation. The Tungabhadra river forms the north-western 
boundary for a few miles, and the Northern Findkini enters the District 
on the extreme east for an equally short distance. In no part of 
Chitaldnig arc trees numerous; and the present sterile condition of 
the country is attributed to the reckless destruction of the former 
forests. Rich grass for pasturage abounds in certain tracts, and the 
soil is productive wherever it can be artificially watered. The well- 
known ' black cotton-soil/ interspersed with sandy patches, prevails in 
the nortli and west; in the south, the earth is loigely impregnated with 
salt, which is favourable to the production of the cocoa-nut; and 
towards the east, the surface soil is light and sandy, and abounds in 
springs, which form so prominent a feature in the agriculture of the 
neighbouring Districts of Tifmkdr and Bellary. The centml range of 
hills presents a succession of dilTerent formations. In the south, the 
hills arc mainly composed of a ferruginous clayey slate, toi>ped with 
magnetic ironstone ; almut ChitaldrUg is found the prevailing syenite 
of Mysore, with felspar and mica ; while towards the north, the lower 
ridges consist of a compound in which chlorite, oxide of iron, and 
hornblende appear. Among minerals may be mentioned iron-ore in 
various forms, asbestos, potstone, slate, actinolite, and carbonate of 
soda. The wild animals include the tiger, panther, bear, hyena, and 
wild hog. As elsewhere in Mysore, trees have been planted out in 
avenues along the public roads, and the cultivators are encouraged 
to grow groves of their own; but the trees thus planted are kept alive 
with much difficulty, and there is not sufficient timber in die District 
to serve for the local demands of housebuilding. 

JIistor ]\ — ^The history of ChitnldnSg is chiefly associated with the 
names of the Jiaiegdrs or petty chieftains, who rose to independence 
during the 17th century. The most ancient site in the District is the 
village of Nirgunda, which is proved by inscriptions of the 5th century 
A.1). to have been the capital of a Jmn ];»inclpaUty, tributary to the GaUga 
Empire. It is believed that descen(^nt3 of the Gahga line continued ' 
to govern the country during the predominance of the Chalukya and 
Balldla dynasties. When the latter kingdom was overthrown by the 
Muhammadans in the 14th century, the Hindu sovereigns of 
Vijayanagar became paramount over all Southern India; but the re- 
moteness of their authority allowed numerous feudatories to assert 
semi-independence. Foremost amongst these were the pa/igdrs 
of Chitoldrilg, Nidugol, and Ndyakanhatti The Chitaldrdg family 
belong to the Bcdar, or Boyo, caste, who subsist by hunting and 
tending cattle. The ^dai caste corresponds to the Kii^tas of Sanskrit, 
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^vritc^s. The founder of the family obtained possession of the hill fort 
of Chitaldriig in about the year 1508; and, by the help of his warlike 
tribesmen, his descendants gradually extended their power over the 
greater part of the present District During the wars which followed 
from the dis])utes between the Muhammadans of Bljdpur, the Miighals, 
and the Ma^thds, the Chitaldriig ptiUgdr served as a valuable auxiliary 
on the one side or the other ; bu^ like the rest of the local chieftains, 
he fell before the conquering armies of Haidar All. In 1779, the 
fort of Chitaldrdg, which had been besieged by Haidar All on 
more than one occasion, was surrendered to him by treachery \ he 
sent the ruling family prisoners to Seringnpatam, transported the in* 
habitants in a body to people his capital, and enlisted the young boys 
of the Bcdar caste in his own battalions. The jxtkgdr of Nidugal was 
conquered by Haidar AU at about the same time, though the family 
survived to be finally extirpated by T*ipd in 1792. They are said 
to have been descended from a Rdjput immigrant, to whom the 
country was granted by the Vijnyatm^r sovereign in the x6th century, 
The hill fort of Nidugal became their residence after they had been 
driven from the plains by the Huaaimtln Nawdb of Sfra. The Ndya* 
kanliatti family were chiefs of smaller note, whose territory had been 
absorbed by the Chitaldriig paUgdr before the days of Haidar AU. 
On the death of Tipii, in 1799, Chitaldidg was included in the 
dominions of the resuscitated Hindu Rijd of Mysore. The west and 
south suffered during the disturbances ol 1830, which led to the inter* 
vention of the Indian Government in 1831 ; and the entire State 
remained under direct British oduiinismition until 1881. In March 
r88i, Mysore State was restored to native rule, but the administration 
after die British fashion by Divirions and Districts has not been 
changed in any important feature. 

Ropulation^^h kMnasHmdrii or house enumeration of the people, in 
t 853-<54, returned a total of 289,495 persons. The regular Census of 
1871 ascertained the number to be 53r,36o, sliovving an increase of 
more than 83 per cent, in the interwil of eiglitccn years, if the earlier 
estimate can be trusted. The Census of 1881, however, discloses 
a great falling olt In population. Tlie number returned in 1881 is 
378,310, or a decrease since 1871 of 155,050. This decrease is due 
to the severe famine which afflicted Southern India in 1878-78, The 
area of Chitaldrdg, 4871 square miles, gives an average of 77 persons 
per square mile, the lowest average In Mysore State. The most 
densely-populated tdluk in the Dbtrict is Ddvangcrc. Classified 
according to sex, the population is composed of 190,017 males and 
186,293 females; i^roportion of males, 50 per cent. Tlie occupation 
tables return 89,367 male adults os connected with agriculture, and 
18,305 os composing the manufacturing and artisan classes. The 
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religious division of the people sho\va the following totals — Hindus, 
362,508, or 97 per cent ; Muhammadans, 1 3,665, or 3 per cent ; Chris- 
tians, 143. Among Hindus, the Brahmans number 6905; the claimants 
to the rank of Kshatriya or Hdjpur, 237 ; the Komatis, 3827 ; and the 
Jains, 636. Of inferior castes, one of the most numerous is the 
Bcdar (62,214), hunters, whose chief was the former pakg&r or 
Chitoldrtig. The Lingtlyata, a trading class who have always been 
influential in this part of the country, &nd have supplied several 
families of petty palters, number in Chitaldrdg District 88,094; 
Vakkalignrs, agriculturists, 9873; Kunchigars, 21,052. Out-castes are 
returned at 40,549, and wandering tribes at 644a. The chief feature 
in this ethnical classidcation is the small x>i'opurtion of the pure 
Hindu castes, as compared with the rest of Mysore State. The 
Muhammadans, who muster strongest in the tdluk of Ddvangere, are 
almost all of the Stmnf sect. Out of the total of 143 Christians, 

5 are Europeans and 28 Eumsians, leaving no for the native converts. 
According to another principle of classification, there are 29 Protestants 
and ri4 Homan Catholics. 

The District contains 1420 towns and villages, with 70,751 occupied 
and i5,47x unoccupied houses. As compared with the area and the 
population, these figures give the following averages : — ^Villages per 
sqviare mile, *29; houses per square mile, 17*7; persons per villt^, 
265; persons per house, 5*32. The only place in the District 
containing more than 5000 inliabitants is Davanoe&b (6362), the 
chief centre of trade and manufacture, end the residence of many 
wealthy Lingdyats. Other cousiderable centres are : — Harihau, where 
a native regiment used formerly to be stationed, on the I'ungabhadra 
river, here crossed by a masonry bridge, erected at a cost of 
;^35,oooj Chitaldruq, the civil head-quarters of the District, but 
abandoned ns a military cantonment on account of its unhealthi- 
ness ; and I'uRVANUR. On the Jogimath, one of the highest hills 
immediately south of Chitaldrdg town, a teak plontation and sanitarium 
Itave been formed. 

AgncuUut't, — The greater part of the food-supply is furnished by . 
^ dry crops,’ among which the following are the most important : — Ragi 
(Cynoauius coioc&nus) ; jodr (Holcus sorghum) and (Fanicum 

icalicum), two varieties of millet; and tlie pulses, kadali (Cicer 
arietinum), togari (Cajanus indicus), and hnrali (Dolichoa uniflorusX 
nice is only grown in the river valleys. Cotton is extensively raised. In 
certain tracts, and in the south there are large groves of cocoa-nut palms. 
In the east, the soil is so sterile, and the lainfall so small, that even mp 
requires to be regularly irrigated from wells. There are, altogether, 1 795 
tanks in the District, a comparatively small number for a District in 
Mysore. Irrigation is the great want of Chitaldriig; without water 
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e>^ery crop is precarious. Since tlie beginning of the century, a project 
has been under consideration for embanking the Vedavati river, 
where it breaks through the central mnge of the District The cost is 
estimated at ;£i5o,ooo ; and 50,000 acres in the fertile but unwatered 
plain of Hiriydr would thus be rendered productive. The following 
inigation works have been recently constructed — Dodderi tank feeder, 
at a' cost of ^^3118, completed in 1881 ; and the Ydlluk tank feeder, 
completed in 187B at a cost of ^1701. Out of the total ai’ea of 
4871 square miles, 1256 are returned as under cultivation, 1761 as 
cultivable, and 1854 as uncultivable. The area under rice is 19,017 
acres; wheat, 7573; other food-grains, 612,558; oiUeeds, I3i398i 
cotton, 16,365; vegetables, 1579; cocoa-nut i^alms, 8270 acres; arcca- 
nut palms, 4034 ; sugar-cane, 2058 acres. The returns of ngricultiiml 
stock show 5841 carts and 54,079 ploughs. But the chief wealth of 
Chitaldnig District consists in its flocks and herds. The common 
cattle of the villagers are of a small size; but on the wide pasture- 
grounds belonging to the amrit mahdl^ or department for the 
improvement of cattle breeds, graze some of the largest and finest 
cattle in Southern India. The beet cows and biiflalocs are bred in 
the neighbourliood of Chitaldriig town. The most valuable breeds 
of sheep, on the other hand, arc to be found in the north-west of the 
District. The total number of cows and bullocks is returned at 
213,090; of buflhioes, at 54,548; of sheep nnd goi^s, at 284,600. 

AfanufiutHrts, ^/a'—'nie staple industries depend upon the local pro- 
ductions of cotton, ^vool, and iron. The weaving of coarse cotton cloth 
is carried on in all parts of the District, and several villages arc known 
for the special fineness or peailiar pattern of their work. Kamblist or 
woollen blankets, are also made everywhere, both white and black, as 
well as checked. The size is geneiiiUy 18 feet long by 6 feet wide, and 
the price varies from 326. to ^£4. Some are occasionally produced of 
60 delicate a texture that it ie said they can be rolled up into a hollow 
bamboo, and is asked for such a flincy article. The weaving of 
silk is confined to a few localities. Iron-ore is laigcly smelted in the 
central hill ranges ; the articles produced are agricultiiral implements 
and weapons of steel. The inanufocture of glass omanicnts, such os 
bangles, foi'ms a speciality of the village of Mattod, in the Harihar 
tdluk, and in Malebenitr in the IMvangcre idiitk. Coarse paper is 
made from old sacking in the Dodderi tdluk; but both the glass and 
paper industries h.ive fallen much off in recent years. 

The principal centre of trade is the thriving town of Ditvangcre, in 
the north-west of the District, where a large through tralHc is conducted. 
The areco^nut and pepper of the Maliuid or hill country of West 
Mysore are here exchanged for the piece-goods, hardware, salt, etc, 
imported from Madras, and the fiambUs manufactured in the neigh- 
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bourhoodt The merchants mostly belong to the Lingdyat sect. The 
most frequented religious fair is hdd at the sacred village of Ndyokan- 
hatti) in the Doddeti tdlttk^ Yrhei^ 15,000 persons assemble annually. 
Other religious festivals are held at the following places : — Kotegudda, 
Kalledevarpura, Hirlyur, Maildevarapnra, Nagalmadike, Murgi, and 
Gunisiddapura. Weekly fairs take place at Ddvangere, Ndyakanhatti, 
PTarlhar, Budihalj and Huliynr. There are no railroads in the Distnct. 
The imperial roads have a totallength of 191 miles, maintained at an 
annual cost of ;£3403 ; of Distria roads, there are 234 miles, which 
cost annually ;^i6i6. First'Class bungalows for the useof travellers 
are established at Bommankere, Chitaldritg, Harihar, and Hiriyur. 

Adminisiraiion. — In 1881-82, the total revenue of Chitaldrdg 
District, excluding forests, education, and public w'orks, amounted to 
^^79,767. The chief items were — land revenue, ;^58, 402; excise, 
mohtar/a or assessed taxes, ;^4i24. The District is 
divided into 8 ti/ibtki or fiscal divisions, with 51 hohUs or minor hscal 
units. In X881-82, the total number of estates on the register was 
77,8tr, owned by <16,349 proprietors or coparceners. During 1874, 
the average daily population of the District jail amounted to 27*82, 
and of the tdluk lock*ups to 11*68; total, 39*50 (of whom 3*30 vrere 
women), showing i person in jail to every 13,855 of the population. 
In x8do, the District police force numbered 48 officers and 540 
constables ; total, 588 men of all racks, maintained at an aggregate cost 
of ;^339a. These figures show one policeman to every 7 square miles 
of area, or to every 639 persons of tlie population; the cost being 
2|d. per head of population. The number of schools aided and in* 
apected by Government in 1874 was 296, attended by 5847 pupils. 
In addition, there were asx unaided scliools, with 2831 pupils. In 
r88i, the Census Report returned 7134 boys and 167 girls os under 
instruction; besides 14,843 males and 173 females able to read and 
write, but nol under instruction. 

Medical Aspects , — ^The climate of Chitaldrdg is chameterired by a 
drier heat than the rest of Mysore. The rainfall is considerably 
less, and them are few forests or inequalities of surface to moderate 
the radiation from the bare plain. In the western part, a cool breeze 
from the west sometimes blows at night in the hot season. The mean 
average temperature during the year is about 78^* F., the hottest month 
being April. The average rainfall at Chitaldrdg town, colculated on 
the twelve years ending 1881, amounts to only 95'33 inches. Nearly 
one-half of this falls in the single month of October, at the season of 
the breaking of the north-cast monsoon. Certain i>arts, of the District, 
including the Hiriyur and Dodderi fdltfbs, receive less than 10 Inches in 
the year ; and if this supply fails, severe distress is inevitably occasioned. 

Tlie vital statistics of the District are far from trustworthy; but it may 
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be mentioned that out of the total of 6134 deaths reported in i88r, 
3981 were assigned to fevers, 346 to bowel complaints, 41 to small-pox, 
and 28 to siinke-biie and wild beasts. As throughout the greater part 
of Mysore, outbreaks of cholem ore mre. In 1880, the hospital and 
dispensary at Chitoldrdg town aSbrded aid to 8362 pei'sons. [For 
further it^ormation regarding Chitaldnlg District, see the Gazetteer of 
Myson and Coorg^ by L. Rice, Esq., vol. ii. pp. 450-504 (Bangalore, 
1876) i also the Census Report (^Mysorts 1881 j and the Administration 
Reports for 188a to 1883.] 

Ohitaldrdg. — Tdluk in CKitaldn^ District, Mysore State. Area, 
619 square miles; land revenue (1881-82), exclusive of water-rates, 
;^8 i24. a range of hills running ntKth and south divides the tdluk 
into two almost equal iiortions. In tlie southern portion, die hills arc 
bold and striking. The western part of the tdluk is best supplied 
with water, and contains the Bhfmasomudra taitk, 3^ miles long by a 
miles brc^. Population (i8&t) 51,889, namely, moles 25,888, 
females 25,881, The Hindus number 49,168 ; Muhamntadans, 2457 ; 
Christians, 64. The tdluk contains (1883-84} 2 criminal courts; 
number of police stations {tMndd)^ ix; regular ^loUcc, X07 men; 
village watchmevi, 2707. 

Ohitaldnig Spotted or * Umbrella rock'), — Chief town of 
the District of Chitnldvdg, Mysore State; 126 miles north-west of 
Bangalore. Lot. 14* 14' K., long. 76'’ a6' £. Population (1881) 4271. 
The modern town stands at the north-east base of a cluster of hills, 
covered with extensive fortihcatioitt. Many inscriptions have been 
found of the Chalukya, Bnlldia, and Yijayanagar dynasties. Local 
history commences with the family of the Chitaldnig pol^irSf who 
trace back to the 15th century. Their hereditary thle was Ndyak, and 
they claimed descent from the Bcdar or Boyn casto of hunters and 
mountaineers. They gradually extended their power on all sides until 
they came into collision with Haidar Ali, who captured Chitaldnig in 
1779, Sent the last of theNdyaks prisoner to Scringapatam, and dis- 
persed the Bedar population. Tlie remains of the mud fort and palace 
of x\yQpalegdrs are still to be seen. Haidar AU erected n formidable 
stone fortress, within which his son Tipd built a palace, now used as 
a court-house. In the city were also constructed immense granaries 
and pits, for storing oil ond gki. Inside the fortificatloiis are 14 temples, 
of which the principal, dedicated to Huchangi-amma, has tivo storeys. 
Water is conducted to all the streets from the Timmalnaynkan tank. 
The cantonments have been abandoned as a station for British troops, 
on account of their unhealchioess. 1110 weavers of Oiitoldrilg were 
once celebrated, but only country blankets and coarse cotton cloth arc 
now made. In the neighbourhood of tlie town are several maths or 
Hindu monasteries. Tlie largest is tlie Murgi mathf 3 miles to tlie 
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noTtli-vest, the residence of the chief guru or spiritual leader of the 
Sivabhakts or Slvachdrs. 

Ohltalm&rf. — ^Village in Khulnd District, Bengal; situated on the 
banks of the Madhtim«ati. The site of an annual fair held nt the end 
of March, lasting six days, and attended by about 4000 people daily. 

Ohltangr. — River in AmbdU (Umballa) and Kamdl Districts, Pun- 
jab ; rises in the plains a few miles south of the Sakaswati (Sursati), 
with which it runs parallel for a distance. Meat BdlchafTar the two 
rivers apparently unite in the sands, but reappear in two distinct 
channels farther down, the Chttong running i>arallel with the Jumna 
(Jamund), and then turning westward towards Hdnsi and Hissdr. The , 
Ited in this part of its course afforcU a channel for the Hissdr branch of 
the lyestern Jumna Canal. Traces of the deserted waterway ore visible 
as far as the Ghaggar, which it formerly joined some miles below 
Bhatner; but the stream is now enrirely diverted into the canal. In 
former days it lost itself in the sand, like others of the smaller Cis- 
Siitlej rivers. Some authorities consider that the Chitang is an 
artificial channel. Cultivation extends along its banks in a few 
isolated patches, but for the most part a fringe of dense jungle lines 
its course. 

OhiiA Rewd. — ^River of the Central Provinces, rising in Chhindwdtd 
District, and at^er n course of over 50 miles, falling Into the Shakari 
about a mile above the railway bridge at Pdtlon in Nafsinghpur 
District. The cool, worked by the Nitrbadd (Jferbuddn) Mining 
Company, appears in the gorge through which this river leaves the 
Sdtpura table-land. 

Ohitorkot. — Hill and place of pilgrimage in Bdnda District, North- 
IVestern Provinces; distant 71 miles from Allahdbdd, and 42 miles 
from Qdndo. The Pdisuni river flows beneath its base, which has a 
circumference of some 3 miles. A terrace runs round the bill-side, 
upon which pilgrims perform the ceremony of circumambiilation. In 
former times, the hill was more frequented as a x>kce of pilgrimage 
timn any other in Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand. It is said to have 
Attained its great sanctity in Che Trtf(hytig\ or the third of the Hindu 
ages of the- world, when it was visited by RAma during his wanderings 
in the jungles. Thirty-three shrines, dedicated to various deities, 
crown the surrounding hills or fringe the banks of the Pdisuni. The 
temple attendants hold the revenues of 39 villages within British 
territory, besides several others in the adjoining Native States. Two 
large fairs take place annually, on the occasion of the RdnnidfM and 
DiwdU festivals, which formerly attracted from 30,000 to 45,000 
visitors, but not more than 15,000 now attend. The alleged douses of 
the falling ofTnre that lUjds do not attend the festivalsin such number,' 
or so frequently, os heretofore ; and also tluit the Peshwd's 'family at' 
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Karwij which was among its chief patrons, has become impoverished. 
Thirty gh&tSy or bathing-places, along the banks of the river are held 
by Bj^hman families, who levy dues upon the pilgrims. Tradition sets 
down the total number of religious buildings at 360, a sacred number 
of constant occurrence throughout Upper India. 

Ohitartald. — River of Cuttack District Orissa. A branch of the 
Mahdnadl, which leaves the parent stream about 10 miles below the 
point where it throws the Birupd. After flowing n few miles, the 
ChitartaU bifurcates into the Chitartald and the Ndn. These streams 
re-unite after a course of about 30 miles ; and under the name of the 
Niln, the united ^vaters fall into the Mahilnadf estuary a few miles from 
the coast, and so into the Bay of Bengal. The iCendrapdrd Canal runs 
along the north bank of the Chitartali to the point where the Ndn 
diverges to the northwards, whence it proceeds along the bank of the 
latter river till it drops into tidal waters at Mdrsdghdi, after a total length 
of 43^ miles from Cuttack. 

Ohit-Firospur. — ^Town in Batlia District, North-Western Provinces. 
^See Baragaon. 

Ohitor. — ^’fown in Udaipur {Oodeypore) Native State, Rdjputdna. 
Lat. (according to Thornton), 34* 5a' N., long. 74“ 41' r. Population 
(18S1) 6931, namely, Hindus, 573d; and Muhammadans, 1195. The 
town is situated on the Nlmach and Naslrdbdd road, 30 miles from the 
former and 114 from the latter, atui a station of the Eolkar and Sindhior 
Nlmach State Railway. It lies Immediately at the foot of the western 
slope of the hill, on whicli is rituated the celebrated fort called Chitorgarh. 
The town is nearly rectangular in form, and is defended by a wall con- 
nected with the fort. The Gameri, an affluent of the Beroch, flows to 
the west, at n distance of 680 yards, and is si>anned by a very solid old 
masonry bridge of 9 arches, in good order, but without parapets. The 
fort, Chitorgarh, stands on a long narrow hill, lying almost exactly north 
and south. Its area is 693 acres; extreme length from wall to wall 
5735 yards, and greatest width 83d yards; total length of tlie ramparts 
12,113 ysrds. The nature of the bill itself is solid rock, gradually 
sloping upwards from the plain, and more or less precipitous throughout 
the whole extent at the top ; the stratiRcatioii is nearly horizontal ; but 
the dip is from the east and west towards the centre, and this form has 
been taken advantage of in forming tanks, of which there are 5 large 
ones in the southern half of the fort. At the extreme south end is a 
small round hill known as Chitoria, connected with the main hill by a 
saddle-back; the distance between the edge of this hill and the southern 
bastion is 150 yards, but the fort wall is 150 feet above it. The general 
level of the country is little more than 1300 feet above the sea. The 
height of the extreme northern end of the fort-wall is 1761 feet, and of 
the extreme southern point 1819 feet. Of the three approaches to the 
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three main gates of the fort, the principal, from the city on the west, 
ascends the hill gradually in a northern direction for about 1080 yards, 
passing under two gateways ; the road then zig-zags for some 500 yards 
more, passing under three more gateways, before it arrives at the mun 
gate of the fortress, known as the Rtim Pol. The total length of the 
ascent is 1595 yards, and the slope, whidr is nearly uniform throughout, 
is about 1 in 15 ; the whole roodn’ay is roughly paved The second 
gate, known as the Lakolo, is at the extreme northern point of the fort, 
and the ascent to it is by a small rugged pathway, little used. On the 
eastern face is the third entrance, known as the Sdmj Pol \ the ascent 
to it is about 750 yards in lengtli, the latter half being paved. There 
is an abundant supply of water inside the fort from tanks, 39 in 
number j and there is also a perennial spring from the lower part of the 
precipice over the city, which appears to be excellent drinking water. 
Though the soil inside the walls is very rocky, a great portion of the 
northern half produces annual crops of jo&r^ In the centre are 
a fuw wheat- fields irrigated from the tanks, but to the south it is 
quite uncultivated. Little of pasturage is to be found inside the 
walls. As a fortress the place possesses great advantages; the hill 
itself, averaging about 450 feet above the surrounding couiihy, pre- 
cipitous at the top, and the whole covered with dense dhao jungle, 
forms in itself no slight obstacle; and there is no commanding position 
within the range of even modern artillery. This ancient fortress was 
the capital of the country from a . i >. 798, when Bapa Rdwal, according 
to tradition, wrested it from the then reigning chief, till 1568, when it 
was finally deserted on its storm and capture by the Emperor Akbar. 
The oldest monument now standing is the IChowosin Sthamba, a 
remarkable square pillar 75^ feet in height, 30 feet in diameter at the 
base, and 15 feet at the top, and covered with Jain figures. Tod 
mentions a frogment of an inscription at its base bearing dote a.d. 896 ; 
and it may be accepted as the work of the xoth century. There are 
also many Jain mscriptioiis still exhint; but the oldest noted by Tod 
was dated 755. The entire top of the hill is covered with , the ruins, ot 
temples, palaces, and reservoirs, oU fully described by Tod. The chief 
object of interest is the Khirat Khdmb, the pillar erected in 1450 by 
Kdnd Khiimbhu, to commemorate his defeat of the combined armies 
of Mdiwd and Gujardt in 1439. This column is iss feet in height.; 
the breadth of each face at tlic base is 35 feet, and at the summit, 
immediately under the cupola, t7|> feet. It stands on a terrace, 42 
feet square, and has 9 distinct storeys, with openings at every face of 
each storey. It is built chiefly of compact limestone and the quarts 
rock on which it stands, and the whole is covered with architectural 
ornaments and sculpture representing an immense variety of mytho- 
logical subjects. 
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Ohitrd The Variegafe^i ot *Glanciftg Wafers'), — Jliver in Jcasor 
District, Bengal. In Rennet’s Bengal Atlas^ of the last century, this river 
appears os an oiTshoot of the Nabslgangi, at a point 3 miles from where 
the latter river left the Mdtdbhdng^. At the present day, however, the 
head of the Chitrd is completely cl<»ed, partly by the silting up of the 
Nabdgangd, and partly by an artilidal disconnection with it, by means 
of an embankment which an indigo planter threw across tlie head of 
the Chitrd about forty-dve years ago. The river flows through Jessor 
in a south-south-easterly direction, post ICdUganj, Khojurd, Ghordkhdlf, 
Nardl, and Gobrd, till it loses i^lf in the low marshy country in the 
interior of the District Navigable in a portion of its course by boats 
of about a tons burthen from tlie a>mmencGment of the rains up to 
December, but before the end of February closed to oil but tlie smallest 
craft. 

Ohltrdl.— The capital of a State of tlie same name in the Runar or 
Kdslikdr valley, Kashmir. Lat. 35* 55' n., long. 71* 56' e. ; elevation, 
gaoofeet; 48 mites south-west from Mastuj, on the Kdshkdr river. The 
soil of the valley is fertile, producing much grain and quantities of many 
European fruits, as well as excellent grapes. According to tradition, 
Chitrdl was the wine cellar of Afrasidb. The valley resembles 
Kdforistdn in physical features and coldness of climate. The men 
of the valley are tall and well-made, and the women rcmarknble 
for their beauty, bearing a strong resemblance in their pliysiognomy 
and colour to the hill people of Chamba and Kdngra. Slavery is 
common, and the slave trade forms one of the principal items of 
revenue of the Chitrdl rulers. Trade is carried on chiefly by barter. 
Caravans of petty merchants pass through Chitiil annually between 
Feshdwar, Fanjkora, Swdt, and Jaldldbdd on the south, and Badaksbdn 
Kdndus, Balkh, Tdrkistdn, Kolab, and Ydrknnd on the north. Very 
few but Afghans trade between Ydrkand and Feshdwar. The Chitrdl 
State owns the supremacy of Koshmft, 

OWtrAvati.— River in Cuddapali (Kadapa) District, Madras Presi- 
dency, It rises at Nandidrdg in Mj^ore, and, flowing across Bellary 
District, joins the Fenndr in the Jamalamadugu tAluk, 

Ohltrdwdo. — Petty State of Gohelwdr District, Kdtliidwdr, Bombay 
Presidency. Consists of r village, witli i indeiicndent tribute-payer. 
Estimated revenue in 1881, ;^i6o. Pays tribute of ;^49 to tlie 
Gdekwdr of Baroda, and ^£ 3 , z6s. to Jundgarh. 

Ohlttagongf. — Division or ComniiKionership of Bengal, lying be- 
tween 20" 45' and 24' 16' N. lat, and between 90" 3a' and 92" 44' e, 
long, j comprising the Districts of Chittaoono, Noakhali, Tipi'ERah, 
and the Chittagong I-Iill Tracts. Bounded on the north by the Plill 
Tipperah State ; on the east by the hilly tract inhabited by laishdis and 
other half-savage tribes; on the souUi by Akyab District in British 
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Burma ; and on the west by the Bay of Bengal and the Meglini estuary. 
Area, 13,118 square miles] number of towns and villages, 11,113; 
number of occupied houses, 4^)3, 729. Total population (x88i) 
3»574 i 048, namely, males i ,774 j 336» and females 1,799,713; average 
density of population, 395 persons per square mile; villages per square 
mile, '92; houses per square mile, 43*10; persons per village, 33a; 
persons per occupied house, 7*35. Divided according to religion, 
Muhammadans number 3,435,610; Hindus, 1,017,963; Buddhists, 
138,568; Christiana, 1891; Sikhs, 5; Brdhmos, 8; and ‘others,’ 3. 
Approximate land revenue, ;^39o,654. 

Ohittaffong*. — District in the Ueutenant-Governorship of Bengal, 
lying between 30* 45' and as* 59' n. lat, and between 91“ 30' and 9a* 
35' & long. Area, 3567 square mil<»{; population, according to the 
Census of 1881, 1,132,341. Bounded on the north-west and north 
I)y the river Phenf, which sepamtes it from the British Districts of 
Nodkhdll and Tipperah, and from the semi -independent State of 
Hill Tipperah ; on the cast by the Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the 
Arakan Province of British Burma, the river Ndf forming the frontier ; 
and on the west by the Bay of Bengal. The chief town and odminl* 
Ktmtive head-quarters is Chittagong or Isidmibdd. 

Aspids. — Chittagong Dfetrict consists of a long and narrow 
strip of coast, backed by low ranges of hills, lying between the Bay of 
Bengal and the Chittagong and Arakan Hill Tracts. Its length is 
about 165 miles, and its average breadth about 15 miles. The low 
ranges of hills run, through the greater part of their length, almost 
{Kirallel with each other, and with tl)e coast-line. The level strip of 
land between the coast and the first of these ranges is intersected by 
numerous largo tidal creeks, especially an allurial tract in the central 
portion of the District opposite the Islands of Maheshkhdl and Kutabdfa, 
which in character and general appearance greatly resembles the Gan- 
getic SuNDARUANS. Thcse creeks arc navigable, but are not used W 
any great extent for puqioses of commerce; and in the Sundarbari 
tract alluded to, they are silting up at their mouths. New land is thus 
constantly being formed, which soon becomes covered with mangrove, 
scrub, and iJalins. The principal rivers of the District are the Kama- 
phnll and the Sangu, both of which arc navigable throughout the year. 
The Phenf, which forms the boundary between Chittagong and Ncri- 
khdlf, can hardly be called a river of the District,' and nowhere int^ 
sects it The KomaphuH rises in the north-east of ttie Chitt^ong Hill 
Tracts, and, after a very tortuous westerly and south-westerly course 
through Chittagong, falls into the Bay of Bengal. Chittagong town and 
port are situated on the north bank of this river, about is miles from 
its mouth. Up to this point it is navigable by large sea-going ships 
and steamers, and tliroughout its entire course in, the District by large 
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cargo boats. The principal tributary of the KarnaiJhuH is the Halcld. 
The Sangu, which takes its rise in the soutlvenstcm comer of the 
Avakan Hill Tracts, also folloivs a very circuitous course, and finally 
enters the Bay of Bengal lo miles south of the Karnaphuli. It is 
navigable by large cargo boats lor a distance of 30 miles throughout 
the yeai', and its chief tributary, the Dolu, for 7 miles all the year 
round, and 14 miles in the rainy season. Smaller streams and 
watercourses, navigable throughout the rainy season by small native 
boats, intersect the District in all directions. A considerable portion 
of the loW‘Iying tract of Chittagong is protected by embankments 
from the sea. The principal of liiese embankments are those in 
the island of Kutabdiii, and the ^inddmitra dykes built to protect the 
village of Gandiimdra. Most of the embankments, including those 
just named, were for some time abandoned by Government, and 
destroyed by the sea. They have been recently reconstructed. There 
arc five prindiml hill ranges in the District — namely (i) the Sitdkund; 
(2) the GoUdsl; (3) the Sittkdnii; (4) the Mdskhdli and (5) the 
Tekndf mnge. Of these, the most Interesting is the first-named, which 
contains the sacred {leak of Chandrandth or Sitdkund, X155 feet in 
height, the highest hill in the District There are no lakes in Chitta- 
gong District. The canals or artificial wateiconrses consist of a line 
of reopened creeks in the coast tract, solely used for navigation. One 
of these canals 01 creeks commence on the coast xa miles north of 
the mouth of the Karnaphuli, and falls into that river just below 
Chittagong town; the others form a line of communication between 
llie Kornaphulf river and the sea at Jalkodar opposite ICutabdid island. 
They are leased out annually under the Canal Tolls Act to farmers 
who levy a fixed rate of toll These creeks arc veiy important, and 
the line formed by them is one of the great highways of the Districl, 
Numerous ferries are established across the princi]>al rivers and 
stieams, the tolls of which, with one or two exceptions, are leased out 
annually in the same manner as the canals, Most of the villages 
possess water communication; and nearly every inhabitant of the 
District may be said to live more or less by river traffic. Crain, cotton, 
pottery, firewood, dried fish, and bamboos form the chief nrlicles of 
local river trade. The sea and river fisheries arc very valuable, and 
form a me.xns of livelihood to a lar^ section of the population. The 
chief localities for inland fisheries ore the rivers ICarnaphuU, Sangu, 
Haldd, and Chdiidkhdli j but the sea-const fishery at Sonddiil and 
iCdli Daha is the most extensive. The dried fish are principally sent 
to Chittagong town ; but with the exception of sharks’ fins, which are 
exported to Kangoon, there is no exportation of fish from the District. 
Tlie jungle products consist of reeds, canes, and bamboos, mostly 
brought from the valley's in the bill range.s, where the hill slopes 
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afford abundant ixisturagc for cattle. No coal or minerals are known 
to exist ill Chittagong A hot spring on the sacred hill of Sitarund 
is a great place of pilgrimage, and is visited by pious Hindus from 
all parts of India, lliero is also a salt'spring, known by the name of 
Labanakhya, situated about 3 miles north of the Sitdkund, which is 
also reputed to be of great sanctity, and is visited by large numbers 
of pilgrims. The wild animals of the District consist of the tiger, 
elephant, rhinoceros, leopard, wild boar, and deer. There is a con- 
siderable export trade in king-dsher skins to Burma and China. 

History . — Chittagong originally formed iiart of the extensive Hindu 
kingdom of Tipperahj but, prior to its conquest by the Muham- 
madans, it had frequently changed masters. Lying on the frontier 
between Bengal and Burma, it formed a source of chronic feud between 
the Hindu King of TippertUi and the Buddhist King of Arakan, The 
District was probably first conquerod by the Muhammadans during the 
period of iVfghdii supremacy in Bengal, between tlic 13th and i6tli 
centuries, The Portuguese liistorian, Faria de Sousa, states that, in 
1538, the Viceroy of Goa desiiatched an envoy to the Afghdit King 
of Bengal, who landed at Chittagong, and proceeded thence to 
the capital at Gaur. The king, however, being suspicious of the 
inCeiUiona of the Portuguese, seized thirteen members of the embassy 
at Gaur, together with dieir ship's company, In revenge for tliis 
outrage, die Portuguese, some months af^vvords, burned Chittagong 
During the struggle between the Mughals and Afghdns for the 
supremacy in Bengal, toivards the close of the i6tli century, Chitta 
gong seems to have been reconquered by the Kdjd of Arakan, and 
annexed to his kingdom as a trlbutuy l^rovince j this reconquest, how.' 
ever, was ignored by the Mughals, after the Huai expulsion ^ of the 
Afghdns from Bengal. Todar Mall, Akbaris iinance minister, continued 
to treat the District os an integral port of the Muhammadan dominions^ 
and, in 1583, fixed its assessment on the rent-roll of the Empire ' by 
estimation’ at;^38,56o. As a matter of fact, Chittagong was then a 
Province of Arakan, and remained so until z 666, when it was reannexed 
to the Mughal Empire. In 1638, Matak Kdi, a Magh chief, held 
Chittagong on behalf of the Arakan Kiijdj but, liaving displeased his 
prince, and fearing punishment, he sought the protection of the' 
Mughals, acknowled^ himself a vassal of the Delhi Empire, and 
nominally miadc over the sovereignty of his territory t6 the Governor of 
Bengal. Soon after this, the deprociations of the Arakanese became 
intolerable. For many years they had been making piratical incursions 
into the Muhammadan territory, penetrating far up the rivers of Bengal, 
and carrying into slavery the inhabitants of all the river-side villages. 
The Maghs were aided by numbers of half-caste Portuguese'adventurers, 
retained in the employ of the Kd)d of. Arakan. To sucli an extent. 
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were these depredations carried, that in a map of Bengal by Major J. 
Rennel, Surveyor-General, publish^ in 1794, a note is entered across 
the portion of the Sundarbans, immediately south of Bdkarganj town, 
that ' this port of the country has been deserted on account of the 
ravages of the Muggs.' It is, howe^r, probable that only a portion of 
the deserted tract was laid ^vaate by the Maghs, and that the ti'tie cause 
of the desolation is the change which has taken place in tlie river 
system of the delta. 

In id64«fi5, Sh^istd Khdn, then Governor of Bengal, resolved to put 
an end to these piratical incursions, and for that purpose undertook an 
expedition against the Arakan Bdjd on such a scale as would secure 
the peimanent conquest of Chittagong. He accordingly assembled a 
powerful fleet of boats, and an army 13,000 strong. Of this force, 
3000 were despatclied in the fleet, under the command of nn oflicer 
named Husain Beg, with orders to clear the rivers and islands of the 
pirates. The remaining force was placed under the command of his 
son Busurg timed Khdn, with iiutructions to proceed by land and 
co-operate with the fleet. The expedition was a complete succcs.s. 
The ports at the mouth of the M^hnd, and Sandwip island, were 
captured by the fleet. The Portuguese auxiliaries to t)ic Rdjd of 
Arakan having been invited to asfust the Mv^ghals — under a threivt 
from the general that if they failed he would, on the capture of Chiltn* 
gong, put them to the sword — deserted the Rijd's service, and sailed 
for Sandwip, where they were received, by the Imperial general, and a 
residence assigned to them is miles below Dacca. The army under 
Umed Khdn advanced by laud, and after dcfc.ating the Amkanese in 
various encounters, Anally carried tlie town of Chittngong by storm, 
whicli was thereupon re-nnnexed to Bengal, and its name changed to 
Isldmdbild, the Residence of the Faithful 

Twenty years alter the occurrence of these events (1685), tho first 
connection of the English with Chittagong took place. In that year, 
the East India Company, in consequence of disputes with the Nawdb 
of Bengal, sent out an expedition under Admiral Nicholson, with 
instructions to seize Chittagong and fortify it on behalf of the English. 
Owing to circumstances which occurred at Htigli [sh Hvgi.i District*), 
the Admiral never proceeded to Chittagong, and tho District did not 
pass into our possession until 1760, when it was ceded to the East 
India Company, along with Bardwdn and MUlnapur, by Mir ICdsiin, 
The administration of Chittagong was at once placed in the hands of 
an En^ish * Chief* with a Coundl, and the District soon settled down 
into a well-regulated English Province. Immediately after the annexo- 
tion of Arakan by the King of Burma, a large immigration of Maghs 
took place into Chittagong, caused by the oppressions and exactions to 
which they were subjected by the Burmese Government. To this 
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immigration tlie first Burmese War may be indirectly traced. The 
Viceroy of Amkan despatched a military force to compel the return ot 
the emigrants; and, although this force was withdrawn for other and 
more pressing needs elsewhere, aggressions on the fronder continued, 
which culminated in the forcible seiaure of the island of Slidhpuri at 
the mouth of the Ndf river, which had been many years in the undis- 
puted occupation of the British. In the war of 1824 which ensued, a 
strong Burmese force, 8000 strong, marching on Chittagong, surrounded 
and annihilated a British detachment of about 300 Sepoys and s guns 
at Rdmu, a frontier village to the south. Before the Burmese com- 
mnndei' could follow up his success, the setting in of the rains rendered 
the roads impassable ; and soon afterwards, on the capture of Rangoon, 
the Arakan force was recalled. 

The only event of any importance in the recent history of the 
District was in connection with the Mutiny of 1857. In that year, the 
and, 3rd, and 4tli Companies of tlie 34th Native Infantry, stationed at 
Chittagong, suddenly broke into mutiny on the n^Kt of the 18th 
November, plundered the treasury, released the prisoners in the jail, 
and murdered a native constable, but abstained from molesting their 
inhabitants, and took their way into Hill Tippemh. They were 
promptly pursued, and broken up; the Rdji of Hill Tipperah and the 
hillmen arrested all stragglers, and sent them in to the British 
authorities. Since 1857, nothing 1 ms occurred to disturb the peace 
and good order of the District. 

Prior to 187a, no systematic attempt was made to 
enumerate the population of Chittagong. In that year, the population 
over on area corresponding to the present limits of the District 
(/.A allowing for transfers to and from neighbouring Dlstricta), was 
returned at 1,127,40a souls. By the last Census of 1881, the number 
^vas returned at 1,133,341, or an increase of only 4939, or less tlian 
one-half per cent. Hie population of the District may he said to be 
now stationary, and indeed the males show an actual falling Off of *82 per 
cent. It must be remembered, however, that cliolcia is endemic in the 
D^rict, that a peculiarly fatal and debilitating fever has raged for years, 
and that great loss of life ivas caused in the seaboard tracts by the cyclone, 
ofthe 31st October 1876. Moreover, the cheapness of land and the high 
wages of labour in Arakan attract many settlers every year from Chitta- 
gong. Area of District, 25d7 square miles; number of towns and villages, 
1376; number of houses, 318,705, of which 911,387 were occupied and 
7318 unoccupied; average density of population, persons per 

square mile ; towns and villages, *54 per aquare mile' ; houses per square 
mile, 8$ ’ 30 ; persons per village, 833 j persons per occupied house, 5*36. 
Classified according to sex there were— males, 531,649, and females, 
600,692; proportion of males, 46*9 per cent, of the total population. 
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The excess of the female over the male population of Chittagong is 
attributed to the fact, that the District supplies laskars or native sailors 
for vessels trading in Indian ^vaters, and also sends a number of 
labourers to Arakan in the cold season, during which the Census was 
taken. Clossihed according to rdl^on, there were — Muhammadans, 
801,986, or 70*88 per cent, of the population; Hindus, 275,177, or 
24*98 per cent. ; Buddhists, 54,110, or 4*77 per cent. ; Christians, 
1055; Siklis, 5; and Brdlimos, 8. The aboriginal tribes numbered 
1356 in x88i, most of whom are bfats or demon>worshippcrs, but they 
are returned in tlic above figures as Hindus by religion. Among the 
high Hindu castes Brdhmans numbered 21,355, and Rdjputs 1040. 
Among the other castes the most nuroeious are the following: — Baniyd, 
8030; BAruf, 4766; Dhobi, 11,446; a 7 > 35 * 5 

Kaibartta, 4542; Kdyasth, the most numerous caste in the District, 
79,370 i Kumbhar, 5095 j Ndpit, 15,382 > Siidrn, 99,334 ; and Tdnti, 
5948. The Muhammadan community is divided according to sect 
into Sunnfs, 797,452; Shids, 3569; and unspecified, 965. Of the 
Christian population, 91 z are Europeans; the great majority of the 
remainder being Firinghfs, the descendants of the early Portuguese 
adventurers who played such an impoitant part in the history of Chitta* 
gong two centuries ago. At one time they were extensive sluiwwiwjrB 
and wealthy men, but they arc now fast decieosing in importance. In 
the interior, a few of them follow agricuUuml pursuits ; but for the most 
part they reside in Chittagong toivn. Even as I.ate as the beginning of 
the present century, the Piringhls possessed large numbers of slaves, 
often exceeding 50 in one family. The process of miscegenation which 
has been long going on has completely deprived the present dcsccn' 
dants of the Portuguese of any resemblance to their ancestors ; and 
except by their dress, they are hardly distinguishable in appearance 
from the natives. By neglect of eduction, the l^ringhis liavc allowed 
the natives to outstrip them, and many appointments, of wliich they 
had formerly the monopoly, are now held by Hindus and Muham* 
madans. 

Tffton and Rural Fopulation, — The ^pulation is altogether rural ; and, 
with the exception of tlie municipality of Chittagong, there is no town 
containing more than 5000 inhabitants. The population of Ciirm- 
GONG Town is 90,969 ; Cox’s Bazar (population 4363) is the only 
other town of any importance in the District, and in it more than 
three-fourths of the population aie Moghs. Of the 1376 villages and 
towns in the District, 356 contain less than two bundled inhabitants ; 
408 from two hundred to five hundred; 373 from five hundred to a 
thousand; 201 from one thousand to two thousand; 78 from two 
thousand to three thousand ; 38 from three thousand to five thousand ; 
21 village unions {mausds) from fii« thousand to ten thousand; and 
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I town (Chittagong) upwards of twenty thousand inhabitants. The 
principal villages are Phatikchari, Kurairid, Hdthariri, RdojiUi, Patid, 
SAtk^id, Chandrandth (on Sitdkimd Hill, a much frequented place of 
pilgrimage), Mdskhtll (in the island of the same name), Chokarid, and 
Rnrau. Near Rdjdkul, a village to the south of Ramu, are the remains 
of an old fort which, it is supposed, belonged to a Magh chieftain; but 
there are singularly few relics in the District suggestive of its historico’ 
importance. 

The Census Rcixnt of i88i divides the male popula 
tion as regards occuiMtion into the following six main classes :^(i) 
Professional class, including all civil and military officials, and the 
learned professions, 10,905 j (2) domestic servants, inn and lodging- 
house keepers, etc., 7522 j (3) Commercial class, including bankers, 
merchants, traders, carriers, etc., i8,oo(> j (4) agricultural and pastoral 
class, including gardeners, 142,267; (5) manufacturing and industrial 
class, including artisans, 34,014; ( 6 ) indefinite and non-productive, 
including male children, general labourers, and persons of unspecified 
occuimiion, 318,335. 

AgiieulUirt, — Rice is the staple crop of Chittagong. There aro 
three harvests in the year — boroy or sjning rice; rfw, the autumn 
crop ; and dman^ or winter rice. These are further sub-divided into 
35 principal vavietiea. Other crops ore Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
peas, jute, flax, mustard, sugar-cane, pdn^ cotton, tobacco, and tea. 
Of these the most important are the three last-named. An account 
of the cultivation of cotton and tobacco in the Hill Tracts will be 
found in the Siaiisfical Aeamutof Bengal^ vol. vi. pp. 199-207.. The 
uUroductlon of tea into the District dates from 1840, in which year 
some tea-eecd was teceived from Assam and three China plants fnym 
Calcutta. Three years later, the first tea was manufactured in the 
District. According to the latest returns, the total cultivated area 
in Qiittngong oinounta to 544,640 acres, and the area cultivable but 
not cultivated to 21,120 acres. Almost thc'whole — 537,472 acres—, 
of the cultivated area is devoted to food-crops. The average pro 
duce per acre of rice is about 15 maunds or ri cwts. ; wheat, ii 
ewts. ; inferior grains, 12 cwts. ; oil-seeds, sJ cwts. ; tobacco, 7 cwts. 
The average rent for good land is al>out jQii 29. fid. an acre; and 
for poor soil, about 12s. Rich alluvial land along the banks of 
rivers, suited to the cultivation of tobacco, pdn, and other special 
crops, is rented at much higher rates, the average being £2^ as. 
an acre. Wages have increased very considerably of late years. In 
1850-51, day-labourers and ploughmen received i^d, .a.day; in 
1860-61, they earned from 3fd. to 5^. ; by 1870-71, the wage for the 
same class of labour had risen ns higlr as fid. and 7^(1., and in 1882, 
9d. and is. In the same way, smiths, bricklayers, and carpenters, who, 
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in 1850-51, were paid aj;?!. a day, earned in i86o-6j, 4id. to 6|d., 
and in 1870-71, 7^d. The average price of the best cleaned rice in 
1870-71 was ds. rod. a cwt., and of coarse rice, ss. The average 
price per cwt, of other produce was returned in the same year ns 
follows ! — Wheat, ds. ad.j linseed, ds.; jute, 8s. ad. j cotton, ;^i, 4s. dd.j 
sugar, 15s. dd, j salt, iss. Mwure is used to some extent in 
Chittagong and irrigation is cfTected by means of the luuncrous water- 
courses. Pdn gardens are allowed to Uc fallow for two years after three 
successive crops have been obtained. - Sugar-cane is not grown two 
successive years on the same land. Chittagong is essentially a District 
of small estates, The peasantry, as a rule, are In good ciicumstnnccs, 
seldom in debt, and very indeiiendeut j many of them add to their 
income derived from agriculture, by working as labourers, boatmen, 
petty traders, etc. Ihey are, hoAvever, of an exceedingly litigious and 
quarrelsome disposition, ha^ung recoui^ to the District Courts on the 
most frivolous pretext 

Natural Calamities . — Blights occur lh>m time to time, but not to 
such an extent os to affect the general food-supply of the District. 
The lands along the coast ate often flooded by the sea, aiul much injury 
is done, for the existing embankments do not afford adequate protection 
against the encroachments of the water. Chittagong is also exi>osed to 
storms, but serious injury is rare. A severe cyclone passed over the 
southern portion of the District in October 187s, causing considerable 
loss of life and destruction of property. Tlie cyclone and storm-wave 
of the 3i9t October 1876 swept the seaboard witli still more disastrous 
results. This last inundation extended inland for a distance of from 
three to six miles, except where the mouths of rivers and creeks 
afforded the starm->vave on easy cutmnee, and there the flood passed 
much fftrtl\er up and spread over the country for miles. It is estimated 
that ia,QQo persons were drowned in Chittagong alone, and X 4)788 mxs 
said to have perished in the cholcta epidemic which succeeded the 
inundation. Famine is unknown in the District, and could only result 
from a combination of extensive loss of local crops, with great scarcity 
in the Gangetic Delta and in Burma. Drought is almost unknown in the 
District, and no demand exists for any irrigation worka The maximum 
price of rice in 1866, the year of the great Orissa famine, was 13B. 8d. a 
cwt., and of unhusked paddyi 5s. 5d. a cwt 

Commem, ei (. — The chief imixu'ts into Chittagong are piece-goods, 
salt, and earth-oil, and the principal exports tea and jute, the latter 
being largely shipped from this port in preference to Calaitta. TIio 
District trade U virtually that of Chittagong town and port, and the 
statistics are given fully in the article on Chittagong town \% 445). 
Besides the town and port of Chittagong, the chief seals of trade in 
the District are Cox’s Bizir, Mahdjan-hdt, Nifzir-hiit, and Hodjd-hiit ; 
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but nearly every village has a permanent h&t or market held twice a 
week. 

Manufactures are not carried on to any great extent in the District. 
A little coarse cloth is woven from cotton, and common kinds of pottery 
and silver and gold ornaments of inferior workmanship are made. There 
arc several steam rice husking mills; and ship-building is carried on, 
'llie carpenters aie skilful, but a want of energy is observable in this 
industry. In there were in Chittagong 386 miles of road, 

maintained at a total cost of There are several natural creeks, 

which furnish excellent means of communication. The more important 
of these have a total length of about 36 miles, and, together with the 
roads above mentioned, ate kept up by the District Road Committee. 
Tliese waterways are all under the Canal Tolls Act, and are let out to 
farmers, who levy a fixed toll. The Dacca Trunk Road, of wliich 45 
miles lie within the District, is maintained by Government. Chittagong 
District will shortly be brought in connection with the regular railway 
system of India; surveys have been carried out for a line from 
Chittagong town to the Meghnd at Daiidkandl in NoAkhdll District, 
opposite Nardinganj in Dacca, a length of 198 miles. A ferry service 
between Daiidkondf and Nordinganj will connect the Chittagong line 
with the Dacca* Maimansingh Railway now under construction. At 
Comilla in Tipperah District, the Chittagong line will connect the 
project with the projected railway northwards to Assam and Cadiar. 

ihz.**<-Tea cultivation was introduced into the District in 1840, in 
which year some teorsecds were received from Assam, and a few China 
plants from the Calcutta I 3 otanical Gardens. Three years later, the 
drat tea was manufactured in Chittagong; In the end of 1863, a single 
planter, who vinted the District, took up 90,000 acres of land ; after 
this, other speculators came forward, applications for allotments of waste 
lands ]}ourcd in, and a number of gardens were started, many of which 
failed through the fault of the managers, or from unsuitable sites having 
been chosen. Most of the lands intended for tea-planting are held in 
fee-simple, having- been puixiiased under the Waste-Land Rules. 
Rich land, with good drainage, is considered tlie best for the growth ot 
tea ; most of the suitable and accei^ible sites have been already taken 
up Ibr cultivation. The number of plantations in 1879 was, 13; the 
area under cultivation, 1903 acres; area taken up for planting, but not 
then planted, 33,687 acres. The approximate yield was 905,113 lbs., 
or an average of 198 lbs. per acre of mature i) 1 ant , In 1868-69, the 
number of chests exported was 509, of about 86 lbs. each ; estimated 
value, ;^4 oi 6, In 1879-73, 3343 chests were exported, valued at 
;^S9,977 ; in 1873-74, 4497 chests, valued at ;^30,i47> In r88i-8a,. 
810,397 lbs. of tea were exported, of the value of ;£65,it7/ . 

Admmstmiion,’-N^\AXi. Chittagong was ceded to the RngUsh<ln 
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1760, it contained an area of 2987 squate miles, and yielded (inclusive 
of grants for the maintenance of a military force) a revenue of 
Sikhd Rg. 323,135. The earlier tables of revenue and expenditure 
contain so many items which are mere matters of account, transfer^ 
and deposit, that they are useless for comparative purposes. In 
1S81-82, the net revenue of the Biatrict was The land- 

tax forms the most important item of revenue. In 1790 there were 
only 3376 estates, and 5384 proprietors, paying a total land revenue 
of ;^srj4r2, or ;^is, 4s. djd, per <^tate. By i8So~S^» numbei* 
of estates had risen to 40,764, and of proprietors to 61,040; land 
revenue, ;£'78,4i4 ; average per estate, iSs. s-Jd. The number of 
estates paying rent to Government in 1870-71 u’as 29,408, and the 
number of proj)rietors or coparcener!^ 52»o47 > the average land revenue 
paid by eadi estate being and the average paid by each 

proprietor, ;^r, 8s. ro^d. The term * estate,' however, is not always 
used in the same sense, and is sometimes made to include under 
tenures, In 1881-82, there were about 29,000 estates paying revenue 
to Government, and 5 k/idt mahiilSt or estates in which the Government 
ia absolute proprietor, and collects the rent direct from the tenants. 
There were also nearly 36,000 rent-free pro\)ctties. The revenue from 
the five Oovernment estates in iSSi-Sa aggregated and from 

the ag,ooo private estates, ;^66,6o8 ; total, ^79,780. The rent-free 
properties jiay only towards local rates, such as tlie Road Coss and the 
Postal Cess. A large special establishment is maintained for the 
purpose of inquiring into and registering all titles to land. The number 
of magisterial courts in 1S80-81 was Jo, and of civil and revenue 
courts, 13. For police purposes, the District is divided into 13 tMnds> 
The regular police force consisted in 1880-81 of 385 men of dl ranks, 
maintained at a totol cost of ;^7337. There was also n municipal foi-cc 
of 61 men, costing and a village x>olicc consisting of 2037 men, 
receiving ^9221 in money and lands. Tlie total machinery, therefore, 
for the protection of person and prepay In the District consisted of 
2483 officers ond men, maintained at a total cost of ;^i7,o8z j giving 
one man to every 1 square mile, and for every 456 of the population. 
The District possesses a central jml at Chittagong, and a lock-up at 
Cox’s Bdz^lr. The average daily number of prisoners in 1881 was 135. 
An English school was first established by Government in Chittagong in 
1836, and in i86g a h^h school (subsequently developed into a college) 
was opened in connection with it The college dexmetment contained 
17 piquls in 188a, and the collegiate school, 455 xnipils. Since the 
introduction of the scheme for the encouragement of primary education, 
the number of Government and aided schools established up to March 
1882 rvas 786, attended by 21,288 jnipilv. Apart from Government aid 
or inspection, Cliittagong District stands exceptionally high in the general 
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cliiTusion of indigenous elementary education, For the special require- 
ments of the Muhammadan commimity) a Hadrdsa has been established 
at Chittagong, maintained out of the proceeds of the Mohsin Endowment 
fund, a bequest made by a benevolent Muhammadan. The pupils 
numbered 314 in March 1882, of whom 28 were boarders. For adminis- 
trative purposes, Chittagong is divided into two Sub-divisions. The fiscal 
Hub-division into par^nAs has not been introduced into this District. 

Medical Aspects. — Chittagong is very unhealthy. Every form of 
malarious disease is met with, intermittent fever being the most common. 
This fever seldom proves directly fatal; but its constant recurrence 
causes enlargement of the spleen and liver, ansemia, dropsy, and 
ultimately death from debility. The District is hardly ever entirely free 
from cholera. Amongst other causes to which the unhealthiness of 
Chittagong has been attributed, aro dre numerous tidal creeks hxi'^kMh 
(which have been described as * simply a series of open sewers, without 
the advantage of ever being well fftished’^ and the extraordinarily large 
inimbcr of tanks scattered over the lowlands, which are never cleaned, 
and arc almost invariably choked with weeds and decaying vegetation. 
Chittagong town being open to the sca-breese, which usually prevails 
during the day, is cool ; but the atmosphere is o^n laden with moisture, 
and heavy night dews and occasional fogs are the result. Average 
annual temperature, 7 7 •6* F. The average temperature in i88x ivas 
77 *> the highest maximum recorded being 92*9* in March, and the 
lowest minimum 47'd* in January. Average annual rainfall for twenty- 
five years ending 1881 was 103*58 inches. The rainfall in 1881 Wiis 
9S'76 inches, or 7*89 inches below the average. [For further infor- 
mation regaining Chittagong, see the Statistical Account of Ben^U 
vol. vi. pp. xo 6-’993 (London : Trfibncr 8c Co., 1876). Also JRevome 
History of Chiitasougy by H. J. & Cotton, Esq. (Calcutta, iSSo); 
Census Befoft of Bengal for i88x ; and the Annual Administration 
Reports for Bengal fVom 1880 to 1883.] 

Oblttagong'. — Head-quarters Sub-division of the District of same 
name, Bengal; lying between ai* 50' and 99’ 59' n. lot., and between 
9r’ 30' and 99" 14' 45* e. long. Area, 1630 square miles, with iioi 
villages and towns, and 181,415 otcupif^ houses. Fopulation (i88i)i 
namely, Muhammadans, 673,949 ; Hindus, 961,510 ; Buddhists, 34,480; 
Christians, 1041 ; and * others,* 13 : total, 970,993, being 454 i 4 oi males 
end 516,592 females. Average density of population, 596 persons per 
square mile; houses per square mile, 115; persons per vUla^, 889; 
persons per house, 5'3. The Sub-division consists of the 9 police cirdcs 
{tMnds) of Chittagong, KumirU, Mirkasardi, H6thas6rf, Phatikehari, 
Rilojdn, Patid, Sdtkdnid, and Banskhdli. ’ In 1883, it , contained 13 ' 
civil and 6 criminal courts; strength of regular police, 335 men; 
village watchmen 180a. 
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Ohltta^ongf. — Chief town and administrative headquarters of 
Chittagong District, and the second port in Bengal. Lat. sa” ai' 5" n., 
long. 91** 5a' 44" E. ; area, 9 square miles j population (1881) 30,969, 
namely, 14,478 Muhammadans, 5660 Hindus, and 831 ‘others.’ Of 
the total population, 13,180 are males and only 8789 females, the 
excess of males being due to the fact diat many men come into the 
town fi-om other parts in search of employment, leaving their families at 
home. Chittagong is situated on the right bank of the KaniaphuU 
river, about 13 miles from its mouth. The town is merely an agglomera- 
tion of small villages ginuped tc^ther for municipal purposes. The 
houses occupied by the European msidents are scattered over a con- 
sideiable area, each house on a separate hill These hills, though 
small, arc very steep, and, with one or two exceptions, it is impossible 
to drive to the top. The principal streets are Dlwdn-lMsdr and its con- 
tinuation ChandanpuRvbiziii’, which run through the town from north 
to south. Besides the houses of the European and the principal native 
residents, the chici brick buildings are the Government ofliccs, circuit 
house, and d&h bnngalow, churches (Roman Catholic and Protestant), 
several large mosques, a home for European sailors, hotel, schools, and 
dispensary. The municipal income for the year 1881-83 was ^^3593, 
derived mainly from tlie house-tax; rate of taxation, as. per head. 
The notorious unhealthiness of Chitt^ong is partly attributable to the 
existence of a large number of sto^ant pools and tanks, from tvlnch 
malarious eximlations arise. M<*ilAria is also carried by tlio prevalent 
wind (from tlie south or south-west) from tlic extensive chars^ or 
marshy islands, which have been thcouii up in the river opposite the 
town. EfTorts are being mode to improve the sanitary condition of the 
place. 

Chittagong has long been an impoitant place of trade, and the early 
Portuguese mercliants gave it the name of Porto Grando. The establish- 
ment of the European settlements on the lidgU caused it to sink for n 
time into cQm|)arative insignificance. But of late it has gradually been 
resuming its place as a great centre of commerce ; and the port, wlilch 
is one of the best in Indio, is frequented by vessels from fomign 
countries as well as from the Indian Presidencies. Unfortunately it is 
comparatively inaccessible to native craft coming from Tlpi>crah, 
Hodkhdll, Dacco, and Bikaiganj, which must, before entering the river, 
round a point where rough weather is often cncounteted. Thi.s risk 
tliey will not run, except during a short period from December to 
Maccli, which covers moat of the rice season, but docs not allow of u 
trafliG in oiUeed, jute, etc. As a remedy for this, a proposal is now 
(1883) before the Government of India for a line of railway A^om 
phitlagong to Daitdkandf, in Tippemh District, with n ferry service to 
Nardinganj, which will go far to make Chittagong the port for the tmde 
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of tlie whole of Eastern Bengal The length of the line would be 
ia8 miles, and the work presents no engineering difliculties. 

The trade of the port is steadily increasing, and in 1881-82, both in 
regard to foreign and coasting trade, was larger than in any previous 
year. The number of vessels which entered the port in 1860-61 was 
66 — tonnage, 9743 ; in 1865, d»e number of vessels was 221, with n 
tonnage of 44, 28a j ini874-75,itAV!^22o — tonnage, 83,900. In 1S60-61, 
100 vessels Glcsired — tonnage, 14,499; in i865H$6, the number of 
ships cleared was 247, with a tonnage of 47,905; 1874-75, it was 215, 
with a tonnage of 86,264. 1881-82 no fewer than 771 sea- 

going vessels, with a tonnage of 191,540, entered ; nnd 773 vessels, of a 
tonnage of 188,599, cleared from Chittagong port. As regards trade 
statistics, the merchandise imported into or exported from Chittagong 
by country boats during 1881-82 vma — imports, 1,736,408 cwts;, value 
;^47 i,86i ; and exports, 251,343 cwta., valued at ;^i4o»83o. Total 
inland import and export trade in 1881—82, 1,987,751 cwts., valued 
at ;^6i2,692. As regards thesca 4 >ornc trade, the imports amounted 
to ^'899,977 in value in 1881-82; nnd the exports to ;^986,369, 
Total vduc of sea-borne iin|)ort and export trade in 1881-82, 
;^i, 886,346, The port dues and pilotage fees on vessels in' 1881-82 
yielded ;^6o8a. The principal sea imports are salt, which was 
imported to the extent of 275,564 cwts. in i88i-8a; nnd European 
twist, yarn, and piece-goods, to die value of ;£i86,45q. The exports 
included, rice (864,462 cwts. in i88i-8a); jute and gunny (613,471 
cwts.) ; and tea (736,817 lbs., value ;^67,xi7). 

The water on the right bonk of the river Knmdphuli (the side on 
which the port is situated) is becoming shallower every year— a het 
which is accounted for by the action of the river. . About two miles 
above Chittagong, the stream sets strongly against the right bank, and 
being thrown off with considerable force, strikes with increasing 
vehemence against the led bank, about a Aiile above the town, Broad 
strips of land are thus yearly washed away into the river, and a large 
thar or sandbank has formed in front of the upper portion of the town. 
ArllRcial means have been taken to protect the port; nnd the current, 
again thrown olT, sets against the left bank once more, and, has 
scoured out a new channel, separated from the shipping by a in 
the middle of the river. 

Chittagong has more than once played a conspicuous part in history. 
It was besieged and captured 'in 1665 by the Mughals, under Umed 
IChdn, who changed the name of the place to Isldmdbid {vide Chitta- 
gong District). In 1857, on the night of the x8th Noveipber, the men 
of the 34th Native Infnntiy, stationed at Chittagong, suddenly mutinied. 
They released all the prisoners in the jail, killing; one native constable, 
and early on the morning of the xpth left the station, carrying away- 
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wUh them three Government elephants, some ammunition, and treasure 
to the value of about ;^a7,8oo, of which about £5000 was subsequently 
recovered. No one but t^ itotive constable was killed ; and the 
WAS not of any serious consequence. 

Ohlttagong* Hill Traota. — Dl^ct in the Chittagong Division of 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, lying between 13' and 93" 
47' N. lat., and between gi“ 46' and 9a' 49' e. long Area, 5419 square 
miles. Population (1881) 101,597 souls. Bounded on the north by 
Hill Tipperah State, on the west by Chittagong District, and on the 
south by tlie Burmese District of Akyab. The eastern boundary is 
formed by a line running from the south-east corner of Hill Tippemh, 
along Che course of the Tiiilenprfi or Sdjjitk river, to its junction with 
the KarnaphiiH j thence along the course of the Ttlicimng, ocro&s the 
Uipdm range to the west, and along the Thegi Kbdl to its headwaters ; 
thence westward along the waiemhed of the Weybong-tang, until it 
meets the southern Iiill station of ICeokradong on the Arakan frontier. 
The administrative head-quarters are at Rangamai'i, but tite most 
populous place In the District is Bawbaedan. 

RAysie^l Assets. — ^Tlte District is divided into four valleys, constituted 
by its four principal rivers^thc Pheni, the ICarnaphuli, the Sanou, 
the Matamuri, and their tributaries — and marked by chains of liills 
running from the south ia a north-westerly direction. The Snngu and 
Mdtdmuri rivers, until they enter the plains, run parallel to the ranges, 
forming two regular valleys ; the KamaphuU and Plicnf flow transversely 
across the main line of the hills, and the valleys here arc formed by large 
tributaries of the Karoaphuil entering the river at right angles to its course. 
The general aspect of die District has been described as 'a tangled mass 
of hill, ravine, and clilT, covered widi dense tree, busli, and creeper jungle. 
The intervals between the smaller hill ranges arc filled up with a mass 
of jungle, low hills, small wateicourscs, and swamps of all sises and 
descriptions, so erratic in their configuration as to render any description 
impossible. . . . Prom the summits of the main ranges, the view of 
the appai'ently boundless sea of forest is grand in the extreme. Viewed 
from these points, the lower jungle almost assumes the appearance of 
a level green plain, while In reality it is one of the most diflTicutt 
countries to pass through that can be imagined.’ Along tlie valleys 
and coufscs of the chief rivci's, the sceneiy is of a dinbrent character, 
being for the most part dull and uninteresting. The banks of the 
rivers are generally covered with tall elephant grass or dense jungle, 
whicli e/Toctually prevents any view being obtained of the surrounding 
country. There are, however, some striking exceptions to thl.s account 
of the iWci scenery } and Captain T, H, Lewin (to whose Bill Tmts 
of Chittagong and the IHtteUers therein^ tltis article is greatly indebted) 
has described in very eloquent language the scenes which aru occn.sioiially 
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to be mot with. Near Rdngdmdti, on the Karnapliulf river, for 
example, *the character of the scermry* — writes Captain Lewin*~ 
'changes from its usual dull monotony of reaches of still water and 
walls of dark-green verdure, to a scene of marvellous beauty, resem- 
bling somewhat the view on the Rhine near the Lurleiber^, Dark cliffs 
of brown vitreous rock, ixitched and mottled with lichens and mosses 
of various colours, tower up on either hand; while, occasionally, on 
the riglit or left, shoots ba^ a dark gorge of impenetrable Jungle.* 
The same writer describes exquisite bits of scenery along some of 
the affluents of the MdLimurl river. The chief rivers of die District 
have already been named, and will be found fully described under their 
respective names. Hie most important of them, the Karnaphulf, called 
by the hillmen K.ynsa Khyoung, rises in a lofty range of hills to the 
north-east, and, after flowing by a most tortuous course through the Hill 
Hucts, entem Cliittagong District at the village of Chandragund. The 
Snngu, wliich rises in the hill range dividing the District from Arakan, 
after a course, gcucrolly northerly, of about 125 miles, reaches Bandd^ 
Ixin, below which point it is affected by the tide. The Plieni forms the 
northern boundary of the District Although oil these rivers are of 
great depth during the rains, the rapidity and wolence of their currents, 
their Sliarp turns and whirling eddies, render them, pmctically speaking, 
unavailable for large craft witliiu the limits of the District, add present 
considerable dangers to small boats. In addition to tliesc rivers, the 
District is intersected by a network of hill streams, navigable for some 
distance by canoes, but which cannot be classed as navigable rivers. . 
A mountain lake of great beauty, situated on the cast side of the 
Rdmakrl Tang hill, was discovered ia 1875 by Lieutenant Gordon, the 
officer in charge of the Sangu Sub-division, It is about a mile long by 
a quarter of a mile broad, and well stocked witli iish. The mountains 
of the District are stecji, and can only be ascended slowly and painfully 
by men, along known zig-sag paths, or by cutting similar tracks through 
Uie jungle with which they are coverod. Tlie highest hills ate — Rdng- 
rdng-dang (2789 feet) and Lurdin Tang (2355 feet), both peaks in the 
Tyaiiibang range; and Cositaiig (3181 feet), the principal peak of a 
range of the same name. Valuable forest trees are found throughout 
almost the entive area of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Nearly the 
whole area (5419 square miles) was, In 1871, declared to be Government 
forest; and the collection of all tlie revenue tolls in the District, which 
had previously been leased to tiie hill chiefs, was transferred to the 
Forest Department The amount realized by Government in 1870-71, 
by leasing out the right to levy toils on forest produce, was;^]pi3; 
the amount realized by the Forest Dejiartmcnt at its 19 toll stations in 
i88o-8i was ;£73o6, the expenditure incurred during that year being 
only;^i242. IBoth lignite and coal have been found in the Chittagong 
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Hill Tracts, and specimens have been analyzed; but the proportion of 
ash proved too large to hold out any prospect of working the mineral 
at a prodt. Limestone is also foun^ but of au inferior quality, and its 
manu&cture has proved unprofitable. Sandstone exists in abundance. 
Salt-licks are found at many pla<^ and are utilized by the Kukis 
sources of the local salt-supply by boiling down tlie water in conical 
earthen pots. Elephants are found in great numbers, and a consider- 
able portion of the Government supply is derived from tlie forests of 
this District. During the years 1866-68, the officers of the Elephant 
{RAe/it() Depnitment captured and took away no fewer than 200 of 
these animals. The rhinoceros Is common, and tigers ore numerous. 
Among other animals met with are the leopard, the Malay black bear, 
the jungle cat, the wild buffalo, the barking deer, the sAnihhar deer, 
the lemur, and several kinds of monkeys. Snakes are eaten by the 
hill people, and are eagerly sought after; numerous varieties are found. 
The boa-constrictor is common, and often grows to an enormous sijui. 
Amongst the birds of tlic District may be mentioned the Polyplectron 
and the uiaturA or Arakan pheasant, button quails, jungle fowl, wood 
pigeons, and a few partridges, wild duck, and snipe. 

History . — ^Tlie history of the Chittagong Hill 1 'racts is a record of 
constantly-recurring raids on the jxirt of the boi dering hill tribes, against 
whom it has more than once been necessary to send punitive military 
expeditions, The earliest record of our dealings with the people of 
these hills is a letter from the Chief of Chittagong to iVarrcn Hastings, 
the Governor-Gcncml, dated loth April 1777, complaining of tlie 
violence and aggressions of a mounmincer named Kdmu IChdn, tlic 
leader of a band of Kukfs or Lushdis. Again, in the end of the same 
year, military help was required *for the protection of the inhabitants 
against the ICukls.' In 18O0, the same tribe made a murderous raid 
into Tipperah District, killing 18C British subjects, and taking 100 
prisoners. In January of the following year, a military force was 
assembled at Barkal to punish the offenders. The village Of the 
chief, 18 miles north-east of Barkal, was found deserted and in ilanics ; 
and the negotiations which followed for the pacification of the country 
ended in the submission of Kattan Puiya in October j86i, In 1864, 
1865, and 1866, the Shendus made several raids; and between 1866 
and 1871, the Haulong clan of Lushdis gave constant trouble. In 
1870-71, this tribe i>ctpetratcd in Cadiav a series of raids of an un- 
usually aggravated character, in the course of whicli the lives of several 
Europeans were sacrificed, and the daughter of a planter, together with 
many native British subjects, was curried away captive by the raiders. 
These outrages determined the Government to undertake effective 
reprisals. 'Ihvo military columns mitered the LushiU country simul- 
taneously, one from Caclmr under General Bouclrier, the otlicr from 
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Chittagong under General Bro\snIow. The operations of these columnsi 
extending over a period of five months, were entirely successful * the 
captives were recovered, and the offending tribes tendered their Sub- 
mission, and were required to pay a heavy fine for their unprovoked 
attacks. Since that dale, no disturbance has taken place within British 
territory, although intertribal affrays have occurred b^ond the frontier. 
’Ihe Hill Tracts were separated from the Regulation District of Chitta- 
gong in xSdo. 

According to the Census of 18S1, the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts contain a population of 101, 5p7 persons, spread over an 
area of 54x9 square miles, and inhabiting 15,003 housea Tlie 
average density of the population is 18*75 square mile, and the 
average number of houses, s'77 per square mile. Classified according 
to sex, the number of males is 56,546, and of females, 45,051. llie 
great majority of the population are mther ChakindB or Maghs (more cor- 
rectly, Kyoungthd), both of which races profess the Buddhist religion, and 
arc nbout equally divided in number. These two Buddhist tribes together 
number 73,970, or 73*8 percent of the population. The remainder 
consist of 7393 Muhammadans, 00,385 Hindus, and 50 Christians, 
including x unspecified. The tril)es inhabiting the District are divided 
into two clafises— (s) the KyoungtUd, or * Children of the River,' who 
are of Arakanese origin, speoJe the ancient Arakon dialect ond follow 
the BuddhUt religion and customs; and (s) the Toungthd, or 'Children 
of the Hills,' who are either aborigines or of mixed origin, speak 
difibrent dialects, and are more purely savages than the Kyoungthd. 
The Kyoungthd (or Jumid Maghs, as they ore nlso called) are sub-divjded 
into rg clans ; they, all dwell in village communities, having a 
or village head, through whom they pay revenue. The villages to the • 
south of the Karnaphuli river are subject to a chief called the Bohmong, 
who lives at Banddrban, on the Sangu river ; while those to the north 
of the Karnaphuli acknowledge the supremacy of the Mong Rijd. 
Their spoken language is a dialect of Arakanese; the written character > 
is the same as the Burmese. The Chakmds form numericolly. the 
laigest tribe in the District. Although the majority of them do not 
speak Arakanese, Captain Lewin classes them with the Kyoungthd 
on account of the similarity of thmr habits. The name is sometimes 
spelt Ibakmd or Tsak, or, in Burmese, Thek, Mr. Hodgson believes 
that they arc of aboriginnl descent. The trl.be is divided into 40 
clans, each presided over by on hereditary dMn or head-man, who 
decides disputes, etc. Although the Chakmtis profess the Buddhist 
faith, they are, in consequence of their constant contact with Ben^lis, 
gradually evincing a tendency towards Hinduism, In one pmnt they 
differ from all the other hill tribes, — they ore very averse to changing 
the sites of their villages, which are kept from generation to generation 
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at one place. The ToungthA tribes, or * Children of the Hills/ con- 
sist of the Tipperaha, Mrungs, Kumfs, Mro-s, and Khyengs, all 
tributary and entirely under Brttt^ control ; the Bangfs and Panklios, 
who, although paying no revenue, are subject to our influence ; and 
the Lushdis or Kukfa, and the Shendus, who arc entirely independent. 
These tribes are in every respect wilder than the ICyoungthd, and leas 
amenable to civilisation. Their villages are generally situated on lofty 
hills, and are difficult of access. Their clothing ia extremely scanty, 
and their women do not hold so high a position as tliose of the 
Kyoungthd tribes. ' They worship the natural elements, and have vague 
and undefined Ideas of some dMne power which overaluidows all.' 
Detailed accounts of the manners and customs of each of the tribes 
of the District will be found in Captain Lewin's valuable work already 
referred to. 

There are no towns of any importance in the District. The largest 
village is Bakoarban, the residence of the Bohmong, which has a 
population of about sooo. The village of ^dngimdti, the head-quarters 
of the District, had, in i88t, a population of only 793. Apart from 
the military police force, the Gov^nment servants, and a few Bengali 
shopkeepers, the whole population u agricultural. 

is tlie staple crop of the District. It is sown in 
April or May, and reaped in August, September, or October, according 
to the kind of crop. There are fourteen principal varieties, with 
numerous sub-divisions, diffeiing more or less in colour and sisc of the 
grain and husk. The method of cultivation is that known as 
which has been well described by Captain Lewiti, from whose book, 
already referred to, the following account is condensed. In April, a 
convenient piece of forest land is Hxed upon, generally on a hill-side. 
This is cleared by cutting away the undergrowth and denuding the 
larger trees of their lower branchea The fallen jungle is then allowed 
to dry in the sun, and in May it is iired. If it has thoroughly dried, 
and no rain has fallen since the was cut, this firing reduces all 
but the large forest trees to ashes, and burns the soil to the depth 
of an loch or tivo. The charred ^es and logs previously cut down 
remain lying about the ground, and have to be dragged oil; the 
They are piled up nil round, mid form, with the addition of brush- 
wood, a sort of fence to keep oiU whd animals. Nothing now remains 
to be done, until the gathering of heavy clouds and the grumbling of 
thunder herald the approach of the rains. Hien all is activity \ and 
the jtU» is planted with the mixed seeds of cotton, rice, melons, 
pumpkins, yams, and a little Indian corn. If, shortly nilcrwai'ds, or 
better still, during the process of sowing, rain fulls, a good harvest may 
be expected. The y'lfr/ir, which ore olways in clustcqi, arc carefully 
watched to protect them from wild hog and deer, which would othc^ 
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wise play havoc among the young rice ; and the crops must be kept 
dear of weeds by hand labour. The first to ripen is Indian corn, 
about the end of July; next melons, 0/ two or three sorts; afterwards 
vegetables of all kinds ; and in September, the rice and other groin. 
In October, the cotton crop is gatheredi and this ends the harvest, 
The rice, having been cut, is beaten from the ear in the JiiM j it is 
aflerwaixls rolled up in rough, straw-covered bales, and carried to the 
village granary. The crojis grown for export are cotton, tobacco, tea, 
and ] 30 tatocs. During the lost few years, attempts have been made to 
introduce plough cultivation, but with little success. In order to put 
a stop to the extortion of money-lenders, who charged exorbitant rates 
of usury for advances to the hillmen, the Government sanctioned 
advances without interest, tlie amount not to exceed the money to be 
expended on local works during the following season. The advances 
are repaid by labour ; and under this system the price of the labour of 
the hillmen during November, December, and January may be esti- 
mated at 7^d. a day. During the cultivating season, local labour is 
not obtainable even at the rate of ss. a day, and coolies from Chitta- 
gong District liave to be engaged, whose average daily wage is 6 jd. 
each. The price of rice in 1870 was ds. 3d. per cwt. for the best, 
and 48. x^d. pet cwt. for the common description. Paddy sold in 
that year at is. pd. per cwt. for the best, and ts. 4d. per cwt. for the 
coarser quality. Prices vary much In different parts of the District. 
In order that the JAm mode of cultivation may be successful,- 
cultivator must move every year to a fresh piece of jungle land, so 
that tenures, prdperly so called, only exist where the indigenous system 
of enhWation has been abandoned. Land tenures aie, indeed, found 
within the boundaries of the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; but with the 
exception of forest and gross land settlements, they are merely 
extensions of those in the H^^lalion Distzict of Chittagong, and 
only dilfcr from them in that they now lie beyond the Collector’s 
jurisdiction. 

X’igs, deer, monkeys, and birds are very destructive to the 
crops, which require to be washed day and night. Armies of 
rats occasionally overrun the District, and commit great ha^c; 
they cat both standing corn and the grain in. the houses of the 
hill people, and disappear from the Hill Tracts aa suddenly as they 
come. In 1881-82, an irruption of these pests devastated the cduntry 
both beyond the frontier, and within tlie British territories of the Hill 
Tracts, to such an extent as to cause famine, and to necessitate 
Government relief in the shape of advances of money and grain. 
Loss of crops from flood is scarcely possible in this hilly country, but 
cotton is sometimes injured by a too hhavy rainfall, especially when, 
this occurs at the beginning of the rainy season. 
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Commerce and Tmde^ tU. — ^The chief imports of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts are rice and salt; and the more valuable exports, raw 
cotton and India rubber. The imports in i88o~&j were— paddy, or 
unhttsked rice, 1648 tons ; rice, 596 tons; and salt, 255 tons ; exports 
— ^raw cotton, 3993 tons ; and indta rubber, 9 tons. The ciiief markets 
are at Kdsdlang, Kdngdmat/, Chandragund, and Bcmdgiri, on the 
Karnaphuli river; Malchdif, on the Chengri; Banddrban, on the 
Sangu ; and Tipperah Bdadr and Grish Chandra Bdsdr, on tlie Phcni 
river. The roads in the Hill Tmcta ore mere footpaths; and even 
where tliey have been made of considerable width, there is so little 
traffic tliot the jungle has (^ain sprung up and left only enough clear 
space to enable persons to walk in single file. 

Admiuistration. — In 1846-47, the whole revenue of the Hill Ti'octs 
consisted of the capitation tax, amounting to ;^ii6o; and it was not 
until 1866-67 that any attempt was made to improve t))e revenue. In 
that year it amounted to ^^3394, while the total expenditure was 
;^844 o. In the revenue amounted to ;£43o6, and the 

expenditure to ^£14,332. By 1874-75, the total revenue hod increased 
(owing mainly to ^e collection of river-tolls having been made over 
to the Forest Beiiartment) to ;^i2,799; >ririle the expenditure was 
;^i9, 404, of which ;^i4ifio4 was on account of the military police 
maintained for the protection of the frontier, leaving only ;^46oo for 
all other expenses of administradon. In xB8i-8s, the tbtal revenue 
amounted to j^^ia,7d3» or £$6 less than in 1874-75. ^tit in 1874-75, 
;£'io,S 44 represented the revenue from rivcr-tolls and forest produce, 
leaving only ;^asss for the remaining items, such ns capitation and 
land tax, and other miscellaneous sources of income. In z88i-8s, 
the revenue from river tolls and forest produce was £7720^ the decrease 
being caused by reductions in the rates of tolls ; while the other sources 
of revenue, mentioned above, amoonted to ;^5043, or nearly double 
what it was in 1874-75. On the other hand, the cxi}enclitiire has 
risen from ; 4 ^i 9 , 404 iu r 874-75 fO;^* 3 »toi 1881-82, the incroasc 
being mainly due to the enhanced cost of maintenance of the frontier 
force, which amounted to ^£19,668 in 1881-62. The machinery for 
the protection of person and properly in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
although called by the name of ptdicc, is for ti\e most ixnt a military 
force, trained and expensively armed so as to serve ns a protection to 
the District against raids from the tribes fartlier east. The police 
employed purely on civil duties numbered in j88i-8a, 109 men of 
all mnks ; while the frontier or semi-mUitory police inunbers 539 of nil 
ranks. Both forces arc embodied under Act v, of i86x, but the latter 
are subject to the provisions of a special Regulation (Hi. of 1881), 
which provides penalties for offences of a military clwracter. There is 
no jail in the Hill Tracts; convicts being sent to Chittagong town. 
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Two Government schools were established in the District, in 1875, at 
Rdngamdti and Mdnikchari. They are both boafding^chools; and 
although free tuition, together with the payment of all ordinary ex- 
penses, is offered in order to induce the most promising boys to attend, 
the greatest difficulty is experienced in getting the hill people to send 
their sons. 

Midical The climate of the Hill Tracts is cool, and to 

natives healthy, though the reverse is the case with strangers; Tlie 
most unhealthy month is September, at the close of the rains, and fever 
of a bad type is then very prevalent Cholera in an epidemic form 
occurred in 1881-83, and it is believed caused the death of over 4000 
persons. [For further information regarding the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
see the Statistical Aceomt of Scngal^ vol. w. pp. 1-106 (London \ TrUbner 
& Co., 1876). Also Report on the Hill Tracts of Chittagong and die 
Hweliers therein^ by Captain T. H. Lewin (Calcutta, 1869); the Settgal 
Census Report for 1881 ; and the Annual Administration Reports of 
Bengal from 1880 to 1883.] 

Ohitta PAhdr.— Mountain range in RAwal Pindi District, Punjab, 
having the general form of n wedge or triangle, whose base rests upon 
the left bank of the Indus, near die town of NAra, while its apex 
stretches to the Maigala Pass, about 50 miles to the eastward. The 
broadest portion has a depth of some ta miles. The range derives its 
name from the white nummulidc limestone of which it is composed. 
Plere and there patches of acacia or wild olive clothe its rugged sides, 
but over the main portion a coarae grass forms the only vegetation. No 
rivers of any Importance rise upon its slopes, the western end being 
drained by gorges which debouch dlmctly into the Indus^ while ravines 
on the northern arid southern declivitieB cany off the surface water into 
minor streams on either side. The separate hills assume most fantastic 
shapes, being furrowed by broad glens, and interspersed with conical 
hillocks ; while the dark red or purple colour of the soil contrasts 
strongly with the white or blue-grey tint of the underlying rock. Ho 
human habitations exist upon the range; lime is produced in consider- 
able quantities from quarries on its sida 

OhlttAwddigi, — ^Town in Bellaxy District, Madras Presidency. ' Let. 
15" 17' N., long. 76" 47' E* Population (1881) 3759, namely, 2890 
Hindus, 853 Muhammadans, and 16 Christians. Situated 3 miles 
from Hoapet, and the some distance ftom the Tungabhadra river. The 
chief market for the western tdlnhs of the District, and fbr goods , im- 
ported from the Nisam's Dominions. . The town, which contains three 
or four good streets, is the residence of many of the leading merchants 
of Hospet. The DelA ' cliaiinel runs through the middle of the 
town. , . 

0 hlttival(i 8 a.‘-~Town in Vizagnpatam District, Madras Presidency. 
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Lat 17* 56' ao" N,, long. 83' 29*30"^ Houses, 381. Population 
(1881) 1819. Situated on the road from Bimlipatam to Viziandgaram 
and Chicocole, the Chittivoldsa and Gosthdni rivers beit^ here bricked. 
Large jute factory and travellers’ bungalow. 

Obittival&sa {or in Viz^patam District, 

Madras Presidency, rising in lat. 18* 16’ n,, long. 83* & Js., at the fool 
of the Golconda Hill, and, after a south-easterly course of 58 miles 
(during which it passes Goi^alapalli, Jdmi, and other towns), flowing 
into the sea at Bimlipatam. At the town of Drittivaldsn, a few miles 
from its mouth, it is bridged for die Trunk road. 

Ohittlir. — or Sub-division of North Arcot District, Madras 
Presidency ; area, 67 1 square miles, containing x town and 460 villages. 
Houses, 30,227. Population (i88x) 171,907, namely, 86,779 
and 85,198 females. Chittdr is the most central tdiuJk in North 
Arcot. It consists of n plain, broken by a large number of naked 
jocky hills rising abruptly from the surrounding country, and covered 
with enormous granite boulders. Watered by four streams^ the Chittiir, 
Venkatagiri, Arogunda, and Air^a, all tributaries of the Point river, 
which only contain water in the nuny season. The soil is good, 
being generally a red clay mixed with sand and feTtiUzed by vegetable 
matter and detritus brought down ftom the hills. The peasantry 
mostly belong to Telugu castes, and arc painstaking, industrial cuUi* 
vators. Tlie ordinary ’ wet ’ cro])s arc rice and sugar-cane ; t)ie * dry * 
crops being ragi, iarniu, and Mam, with horse gram on the poorer 
soils. Iron was formerly largely smelted in several villages, but this 
industry has greatly declined of late years. The otlicr minerals 
comprise lime and building stone, and a soft soapstone. Lniid revenue 
demand in 1882-83, ;^>9i377« tdluk contains i civil and 3 

criminal courts, with 8 police stations {tAdfids)’, strength of police 
force, 81 men. 

Ohittiir TffivH '). — Town in North Arcot District, Madras 

Presidency, and head-quarters of North Arcot District and of Chitiilr 
tdluk. Lat, 13* 13’ ao* n», long. 79* 8' 10* E. PIouscs, 891, Popu- 
lation (1881) 5809, namely, 4720 Hindus, 1036 Muhammadans, and 63 
Christians. Situated in the valley of the Poini river, x8 miles north of 
the Vellore railway station, and 100 miles by road from Madras. Being 
the head-quarters of the District adnuni.stmtion, it contains the courts 
of the Judge and Collector, mth their subordinate cstablislnncnts, 
District jail, police station, school, dispensary, etc. Besides the ])ublic 
ofllces, the town possesses an English church with a native mission chapel 
attached to it, and a Koman Catholic clinpel. Chittdr was a military 
station until 1874, but is now, except as the oflicial centre, of no 
importance. Formerly a private estate of tlie Arcot family, and in 1 781 
, occupied by the British troops under Eyre Cootc. Civil disturbances 
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necessitated in 1804 the realization of thci'evenue by means of amilitarv 
force. 

Ohittlir. — ^Town in the State of Cochin, Madras Presidency. T. ^ ^, 
10’ 4a' 30" N., long. 76* 44' E, Population (1875) 11,103, chielly 
Hairs, Vnllstlas, and weavers. No later statistics of population are 
available. Being the head-quarters of the Uhik^ it contains one of 
the RdjiPs palaces and the native official establishments. The Bnlhmans 
inhabit a quarter by themselvea 

Ohltwall {J^hitiulu), — ^Town in Palampet idltth^ Cuddapah District, 
Madras Presidency. Lat. 14* lo' 30" n., long. 79* *4' 29" e. Houses, 
540. Population (1881) 3774, namely, 2471 Hindus and 303 Muham- 
madans. Formerly the capital of a petty kingdom, the Pdlegdr of 
Chitwiti being one of the chief Hindu lieutenants of the Vijayanagar 
kings on the western side of the Ghdts; and till 1802, when the Pdlegdr 
was dispossessed and pensioned by the British, the head-quarters of an 
estate {poitim) of the same name. 

0 ho 1 ) 4 ri.--<Petty State in North Kdthidwdr, Bombay Presidency ; 
consisting of 3 villages, with 2 independent tribute-payera Estimated 
revenue in 1881, ;^sai ) tribute is payable of ;^i5, 8s. to the British 
Government, and ;^4, los. to Jundgarh. 

Ohok.*~Petty State in Undsarviya, Kdthidwdr, Bombay Presidency ; 
consisting of S villages, with a independent tribute-payers. J^timated 
revenue in i 83 i, ;^68o j tribute is payable of ^^39, 8 b. to the Gdekwdr 
of Boroda, and 6a to Jun^arh. 

ChoJcaildtU 0/ Mpumin^*), — Village in the Tdmar Jargaiidt 

in the 80Uth«east of Lolidrdt^ District, Bengal. It takes its name from 
n large burial-groundi covering an area of 7 acres, and containing more 
than 7000 tombs, which hr still used by tlie Mundas of Chokahdtu, and 
9 surrounding villages. 

' Ohokampatl. — Estate in Tinnevelli District, Madras Presidency, 
lying between 8* $8' and 9’ 10^ n. lat, and between 77* 23* and 77* 
32' B. long. Formerly of considerable importance, but now split Up 
into x8 sub-holdings. Tlio chief town, Chokampati, situated in lat. 
90" 8' long. 77’ 24' 20" E., contains 1327 houses, with (i88z) '3945 
inhabitants, almost all Hindus. , , 

Ohola {CAoda; in Asoka’s inscriptions, Chora the Choral of 
Ptolemy; Choiiya of Hwen.Thsang; and Sonf of Pliny).— An ancient 
division of Diavida, conterminous, roughly, with the Tamil country 
north of the KAveri (Cauvery) river, and having its capital near the .site 
of the modern Trichinopoli. In the nth century, the Cbola kings 
conquered the neighbouring kingdom of the PAndiyons, and overran, 
the whole country down to Cape Comorin, becoming the paramount 
power of the south, and giving princes to TeltngAna. They also con- 
quered the Kongu country (or Eastern Chora, as it seems to have then; 
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been). Tbe tradition as to the common origin of the three kingdoms 
of Chok, Chera, and PAndya {see Chhsa) is borne out by the fact that 
the language of the ChoUs never dtfiered from that of the Pdndyas, and 
but little from that of Chera, oa nppears from the Indo-Syrlan and 
Jewish inscriptions of the 8th century. By whatever local or dynastic 
names they called themselves— whether CholaSi Cheras, or Pdndyas — 
tliey continued to be called Dravtdas, and the language tliey spoke was 
everywhere known as Dravida or IkmO. The modern term Coromandel 
is by some writers believed to be a corruption of Cholamandalam, 
‘ the realm of the Cholds.’ The Chola kingdom rose to its greatest 
heiglit of prosperity under the great king) Kiilottunga i. (a.d. 
io64>-zii 3). It was finally destroyed by the Muhammadan inroad of 
1310 . — See Chera. 

Ohopda. — Sub-division and town, Khdudesh District, Bombay 
Presidency.— iStf Chopra. 

Ohope. — Small coal-field situated in the valley of the Mohdnl river, 
Hazdribdgh District, Bengal \ about 8 miles in a direct line a little north 
of west from Hazdribdgh town. Elevation, about sooo feet above the 
sea. This coal-field, which takes its name from the xmncipal village in 
the vicinity, is the smallest known in Indio, covering an area of only 
three-quarters of a square mile. 'Hie coal is consequently very limited 
in quantity, and, as it is also of poor quality, the field is of little value. 
It is approached from Hazdribdgh by a road which, for the most part, 
passes over alluvium, but in its vicinity tliere are occasional outcrops 
of metomorphic roclu, some of which arc accompanied by catrcmely 
rich deposits of iron. — Su Hazaribaok District. 

Chopra (CA0/<f(ir).— Sub-division of Khandesh District, Bombay Presi- 
dency, Area, 368 square miles ) contains 1 town and pi villnges, Poim- 
lation (1881) 59,835, namely, males 30,3a j, and females 39,5 14. Hindus 
number 51,660} Muhammadans, $378} * others,* 8797. Tlic Sub- 
division consists of two valleys formed by a spur of Die Sdtpura ranges, 
that run across it obliquely from east to west. The southern valley 
is a part of the rich north Tipti plain, and follows the course of that 
river. Tlie northern or inner valley, known ns the DImuli /eraA^ is a 
broken and hilly country, utusurv^cd, covci-ed with dense forest, in- 
habited by a wild tribe of Bhils, and infested by wild beasts, The 
southern or Tdpti valley is fairly well svq>i)ljed with well water, but 
none of tbe streams are suited for irrigation. Tlie chief rivers aro the 
Tdpti, which forms the southern boundary of the Sub-division for 33 
miles, and its tributaries, the Ancr and the Guli. The prevailing .soil 
is n ricli, black, alluvial clay, resting on a yellowish subsoil. The total 
area surveyed is 295 square miles, or 248,800 acres. Of this, in 1878-79, 
113,274 acres were under tillage, namely, 66,977 under cereals, 
3605 acres under pulses, 7521 acres under oil-seeds, 33,816 acres 
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\inder fibiea, nnd 1355 acres under miscellaneous crops. In 1856-57, 
the year of Settlement, 5217 separate holdings were returned, with an 
averi^ area of 19*46 acres, each paying an average rental of ;£a, 13s. id. 
Divided among the agricultural population, these holdings would reprc* 
sent an average of 7*^6 acres for eacli person, paying an average rental 
of 05. io|d. Distributed among tlie total population, the average 
area would be 2*94 acres, and the average land tax, 8& o^d. per 
licnd. Total land revenue realizable in 1883, 7,949. The Sub* 

'division contained in the same year, 2 criminal courts, with r police 
station {thdud)i strength of regular police, 39 men; villo^ watchmen 
{ehaukiddrs)i X15. . 

Ohoprdr {Chopdii). — Chief town of Chopra Sub-diviuon in IClidn- 
desh District, llombay Presidency ; 8 miles from the right bank of 
the river Tdpli, 51 miles north-east of Dhulii, and 32 north-west of 
Dhusdwal ; in 91* 15' 15* n. lat., and 75* so' 25* n, long. Chopra is 
probably a settlement of considerable antiquity, and its ruined fort 
shows that it was a place of much consequence under early Hindu 
rulers. In a.d. 1600, it was a large town and well peopled, with a 
temple of Kameshwar, to which Hindus came from great distances. 
It was handed over by Sindhia in 2820, restored to him in 1837, and 
came again under SrltUh rule in 1844. Population (1881) i3>939, of 
whom 11,005 Hindus, 2740 Musalmdns, iiz Jains, and 76 'others;' 
area of town site, 305 acres. MunicipalTevenue(i88i*89), j^37o; rote 
of taxation, 6d. per head. Po8^o^iice, dispensary, and 3 sclioola Large 
trade in cotton and linseed. 

Oll0ra.-~-Town in the Jhdldwdr District, ICithi^w^, Bombay Presi- 
dency. Population (1881) 5odi,.niunely, 3809 Plindus, 628 Mu^m- 
mndans, and 631 Jains. 

Ohordngla.— 'Petty State of the Sankhcra Mewos, Bewd KdtitbA, 
Bombay Presidency. Areo, 16 square miles; 17 villages. Estimated 
revenue in 1882; ;^25o. Tribute of £9, los, is jxild to the Gdekwdr 
of Bnroda. The chief is a Bahtor Kdjpot, but the bulk of the people 
are Kolfs. . . 

Ohor&si (CAffs/riw').— Sttb-divisioa of Surat District, Bombay Presi- 
dency. Area, 1 10 square miles; contains 2 towns and 65 villages. Popu- 
lation (1881) 154,608, namely, 78,079 malesand 76,536 {emalcs. Hindus 
number 119)574] Muhammadans, 87,118] ' others,’ 14,916. TheSub^ 
division forms a richly-woodcd plain, with highly-cultivat^ helds enclosed 
with hedges. With the exception of the Tdpti, wbicli forms the northern 
boundary of the Sub-division for about 18 miles, there is no river of 
importance] and the wate^8upp]y is defective, oiviiig to the smallness 
of the village reservoirs, and the bmckishneas of the ivell' water. Of ' 
the total cultivated Government area (excluding alienated lands), 95,41 > . 
acres were under cultivation in 1874. Grain crops occupied 10,314 
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flcresj pulses, 9810 acres; oU-^eeds, 463 acres; fibres, 5141 acres; 
fallow or grass, 5811; and miscellaneous crops, 7245 acres. In 
1865-66, the year of Settlement, 5880 separate holdings were returned 
of an aveitige area of a little over 6| acres each, and paying an average 
annual rental of iis. od. Divided among the agricultural popula- 
tion, these holdings would represent an average of af acres for each 
person, paying an average rental of ;^i, i6s. jd. Distributed among 
the total population, the average area would be 1*5 acres, and the 
average incidence of land-tax, io|d. per head. Total land revenue 
realizable in 1883, ;^9i,i79. The Sub-division, which includes Surat, 
the head-quarters of the District, contained in the same year, 4 civil 
And 10 criminal courts, with 9 police stations {thdiids) ; strength of 
regular police, 913 men; village \mCchmen {chaukiddrs)^ ear. 

Ohotd Ndgpiir. — Su Crutia Naopur ; for Chotd Dhdgimthi, Chotd 
Udepur, etc., see Ghhota Suaoirathi, Chhoi'A Udaipur, etc. 

Ohoti. — Town in Derd Ghdzl tahsUf Derd Ghdzl IChdn District, 
Punjab. Lat. ag* 50* 30* n., long. 70” 39' s. Collection of scattered 
hamlets, with little pretensions to rank as a town, 

0 ho 1 dla.^Petty State of North Kdthidwdr, Bombay Presidency ; 
consisting of 35 villages, with 9 independent tribute^yers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ;^ax87, of which ;^65 is payable as tribute to the 
British Government, and ;^29 to Jundgartu 

01 tciwghat.*-*Town in Malabdr District, Madras Prasidcncy. — See 
Chaughat. 

Ohudddngi.'-^ub-dtvision of Nddiyd District, Bengal, lying between 
23* 99' 15" and 93" 50' 15" K. lat, and between 88" 41' and 8p* 
4' E. long. Area, 437 square miles, witli 459 towns or villages, and 
38,309 occupied houses. Population (1881), Mulrntninadans, 148,993 ; 
Hindus, xo4,748j and Christians, 694: total, 954,295, immuly, 
125,510 males ond 198,785 females. Average density of population, 
589 persons per square mile; houses per square mile, 914; pennons 
per village, 562 ; persons per house, 6'6. The Sub-division comprises 
the 5 police circles {thdnds) of Alamdllngd, Chudddngd, Damurliudd, 
Kalupol, and Jibannagar. In 388a, it contained one revenue and 
magisterial court, a small cause couxt, and a with a regular 

ITOlice force 49 strong, besides 503 ehanklddi's or village watchmen. 
The chief crops grown in the Sub-division are rice, wheat, sugai'-canc, 
indigo, oil-seeds, pulses, and chUUn. Principal monufacturea, sugar, 
made ftom both the cute and dat^ and indigo, 

01 lildcUiiB.gdt. — Town in Nadiyd District, Bengal, and licadt 
quarters of Chudddngd Sub-division ; situated on the IcA bank of the 
Matabhanga river, locally known as the Haiilin, on the road from 
Jhanidah to Mihrpiir. Lat. 93* 38' 45" n., long. 88* 53' 55" i?. A 
station on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 83^ miles north from Calcutta. 
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Besides the usual sub-divisional courts, the village contains a small cause 
and a munsips court, and also a high-class English school. 

Ohun&r. — TahAl^ town and fort in Mlraipur District, North-Western 
Provinces.— Chanar. 

Ohunohangiri.— Hill in Hassan District, Mysore State. Lat. 13* 
i' N., long, 76" 49' E. At its foot is held a jdtra or religious gathering, 
called Gangddhareswdra, at whidi tc^ooo persons assemble, and which 
lasts fifteen days. 

Ohunohftnkatta.— Dorn across the Kiiveri (Cauvery) river in Mysore 
District, Mysore State. Lat. is* 31 ' n., long. 76* 20' e. Constructed 
advantageously a short distance from the head of a narrow gorge, and 
a few hundred yards above the cascade or rapids of Chunchan, which 
have a fall of 70 feet. The Rdm&samildaram channel, leading from 
this dam, has n course of sd miles, and irrigates 1689 acres; revenue, 
^xaxz. Both dam and channel were constructed by Chikka Deva 
'Wodeyar, B-djii of Mysore {1672-1704). An annual festival, lasting for 
about a month, is held near the falls In January, and is attended by 
2000 people. 

Ohundernagore. — Frcncli settlement in Hi^glf District, Bengal.— 
Sm Chandarnagar. 

OhunlAn.— of Lahore Dutrict, Punjab, lying between 30* 37' 
and 31* fla' n, lat,, and between 73* 40' and 74* a8' k. long., occupying 
the western half of that portion of the District which lies within the 
Ddn Dodh Area, laay square miles. , Population (1881) bos, 061, 
namely, males 109,991, and females 9a, 140 ; average density per square 
mile, lis- ■ Hindus numbered 48,487 ; Sikhs, 30,101 ; Muhammadons, 
138,905; and ‘others,* aGS. The administrative staff of the Sub-division 
consists of 1 iahAlddr and i who preside over i criminal and 

a civil courts ;< number of police stations 5 ; strength of 

regular police, 91 men ; village watchmen a66. 

OhunidB.— Town in Lahore District, Punjab, and head-quarters of 
Chunidn iahAly situated upon the high bank of the old bed^ of 
the Bcas (Bids), on the road from Firozpur to Multan; 38 imles 
from Lahore.. Lat 30* $8' n., long. 74* i js. Population 
(1881) 8iaa, namely, 3835 Hindus, 4085 Muhammadans, and aoa 
Sikha Formerly divided into three fortified hamlets, one of which is 
now in ruins, while the other t>vo have completely coalesced. 
police station, school, dispensary, and rest-house. Centre of trade in 
country produce, but only of importance as the head-quarters of the 
tdhsii. It is connected with the Cljdnga MAhga Station 0/ the Multdn 
hrancli of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, by n metalled road, 
8 miles in length. Municipal revenue in r 88 o- 8 i,v^ 47 o i , expenditure, 
^531 j average incidence of taxation, xs. i|d. per head of population 
{8566) within municipal limits. 
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Ohtira. — Petty State in Kdthltiw^, Province of Gujdrdt (Giizerdt), 
Bombay Presidency) lying between za* as' and aa^ 30*' n. IftU) and 
between 71" 37' and 71" 51' e. long. Population (1881) 13,495* 
distributed over 14 villages. Bstimoted gross revenue, ;^9i7a. 
Transit dues through the State ore not levied. The appearance of the 
country is hat, relieved at intervals by ranges of low rocky hills. The 
climate, though hot and dry, ta healthy, the only prevailing disease 
being fever. The soil is generally light, producing besides the ordinary 
grains considerable quantities of cotton, which finds its way to the port 
of Dholerd. Chura ranks as a *third<class’ State among the many 
petty States in Kdthidwdr. lire ruler first entered into eu^^raents 
with the British Government in 1807. The present chief, Beclmr 
Singhji, a Jhdld Rdjput, bears the Utle of Tlulkut. He mamtaiiis a 
military force of 150 men, and pays a tribute of ;^632, 8s. to the 
British Government, ras. to the Nawdb of Jundgavh, and 

6s. as sttkri on account Ahmaddbdd. There is no snmd 
authorizing adoption. The succession follows the rule of pTimogenimre. 
There are 7 schools in the State, with 330 pupils. 

Ohdxa.*-^hief town of the State of Chdm in Kdthidwdr, Province 
of Gujardt (Guzeidt), Bombay Presidency. Lat. aa* ap' N., long. 71* 

44' »■ 

OhuT&man.— Village in Dtndjpur District, Bengal ; situated on the 
east or left bank of the Malidnandd river. Lat. 35* 96' n., long. 
80* 9' 30” E. Of some importance as a seat of trade, the i>rincii)al 
export being rice. 

Ohurdiaaa*~Fort on the Gommdi livcr, a branch of the ICdnsbdns, 
Balasor District, Orissa. Lat. fli* 7' 50* n., long. 8d” 49' 16* u. 
The mouti) of the river boa now silted up, and is so completely 
concealed by a dense fringe of jungle, that it is olinost impossible 
for a stranger sailing down the coast to discover it. At present, no 
vessel exceeding 45 tons burthen can enter the river, even at high water. 
The rice sloops, which nominally receive their cargo nt Churdman, 
and its sister port, Ldichanpur on the Kdnsbdns, 5 miles to the 
north, in reality load ftom small boats while at auclior several miles 
out at sea, 6 miles being no uncommon distance in the case of 
sloops of 150 tons. Local tradition asserts that witliin recent times 
Churdman was the principal port of Orissa, and this i.H corroborated 
by reference to the old records. In 1809, the Balasor Collector of 
Customs wrote tliat ‘ Churdman is considered the must safe and con- 
venient port on the coast of Orissa, and carries on a seorgoiiig trade 
exceedii^ that of Balasor / and s^in, m iBis, he rci>orted that 'last 
year, no less a quantity than x,xoo,ooo wamds of rice were exported 
(tom the port of Churdman and rivers contiguous thcrato.' In 1873- 
1874, the value of the imports of Churdman and I^dichanpur, taken 
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together, amounted to ;^8Si, and of the exports to ;^i3,83ij in 
1874-75, the imports were «iV, and the exports ;^5834 in value; in 
1881, the value of the imports was and the exports £,Z^lo. 

Ohureaar. — ^Petty State in Rewi Kintha, Bombay Presidency j area, 
square miles. It is under the rule of six chiefs. Estimated 
revenue in 1881, j^ioo; tribute of £it is paid to the GdekwitoC 
Earoda. 

Ohtbtjajira. — Town in the MunshiganJ Sub-division of Dacca 
District, Bengal. Population (1881) 7467, namely, 3787 males and 
3860 femalca 

Ohdrd. — Town in Bikaner {Bkkancer) State, RAjputdna, 
a8” 19' TS* N., long. 75* i' e. Population (1881) io,6(S6; number of 
houses, 3730. Several trade routes converge here. 

OhUti&.'—Village in Lohdrdogd District, Chutii Ndgpur, Bengal; 
situated a miles cost of lUnchi town, in lat. 33* ai' ao* k., long 85* 33* 
45" K. Contains an ancient temple in a small square enclosure, with 
four flanking bastions, and a well in the centre, which is approached by 
a gradually-descending coveied passage. This village was the oti^nal 
residence of the Rdjda of Chutld Ndgpur, and is said to liave given its 
name to the State. In the temple are two stone iiti^s of Rdma and 
Sitd, under tho cai« of a resident Brdhman. 

Ohutld Ndgpur.— Division or Commissionerahip of Bengal, lying 
between ai* 58' 30^ and 94* 48' n. lat,. and between 83* aa' and 
87* 15' B. long. Bounded on the rmrth by the Districts of Mfrzdpur, 
Shdhdbdd, and Gayd ; on the east by Monghyr, the Santdl Pargands, 
Bdnkurd, and Midnapur; on die south by the Orissa Tributary States^ 
and on the west by the Sambalpur District of the Central Provinces, 
and the Native State of Rewd. HiiB Division comprises the 4 British 
Districts of Hazarioaoh, Loharoaoa, Singbhum, Manuhuu, and the 7 . 
States of Chauq Bh\}Kar, Kokua, Si'ROV>a, Duaiwr (Chuova), }a3%- 
PUR, Ganopus, Bonai, with a semi-independent estates of Kharsawaiy 
and Baraixala, all of which see separately. Area (including British 
Districts and . Feudatory States), 43,030 square miles, with 33,744 
villages or towns arid 8d9,33Z houses, of which 851,957 are occupied,' 
and 17,364 unoccupied. Population (1881) ‘4,903,991, namely, males 
2^438,807, and females 3,465,184. Classified according to religion, 
the population consisted of — Hindus, 3,858,836; Muhammadans, 
335,786; Christians, 4 o» 47 ®; Buddhists, 34; Brdbmos, 3; Jains, 56; 
Jews, 3 ; and * others,* consisting of tribes still professing aboriginal 
faiths, 768,806. These aboriginal tribes are principally composed of 
Kols, 601,688; and Santdls, 100,357. 

Ohtttifii (CMo/fl) HAgpiar Tributary States.— A collection of 
)mtty Native States in the western, portion of the Chutid Ndgpur 
Division, lying between the valley of tho Son (Soane) and that of 
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tlie Upper Malidnadi, and extending from lat. ai* 35' to 24* 6^ 
30" N*, and from long. 81’ 3/ to 84* 31' 55" 1$. Bounded on the 
north by Rewd State nnd by Mfrzdpur District in the NorthAVestern 
Provinces j on tlie cast by Lohdrdogd and Singhblntin Districts ; on the 
south by the 'X>ibutary States of Orissa and by Sambatpur District 
in the Central Provinces; and on the west by Bildspur District in the 
Central Provinces and by llewd State. These States arc nine in num< 
ber, viz. (i) BOnai, (a) Chang Bhakar, (3) Ganopuu, (4) Jasiipur, (5) 
Kharsawan, (6) Korra, (7) Sarai Alak,( 8) SAROujAjand (9) Upaipuk, 
— all of which see seiwrately in their alphabetical arrangemont. The 
physical dontour of the 'I'ributniy States is a confused mass of hills, 
ravines, and plateaux, which have been sculptured into their present 
sliape by the combined action of rivers, wind, and rain. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, tliat at a remote geological period, the entire country 
formed a uniform table-land about sdoo feet above the sea. Traces of 
such a state of things are to be fomid in the peculiar llat-topped hills, 
locally known as pih. These piU are capped with a horizontal stratum 
of trap rock, and stand up Uke pillars of earth left in making ex- 
cavations, as if to mark the progress of the work of denudation. A 
distinct watershed can be traced right across the States from east to 
west, with a slight inclination towards the south. From the northern 
slope of this watershed, the Kanhdr and B.ehr pass off to join the 
river system of Behar; while on Uie south, the Brdhmani, Ib, and 
Mdna flow direct towards the Bay of Bengal. 

PopHlatiQH.'^\K is now a matter of conjecture who were the original 
seltlera in these States. It may be roughly stated t)mt Gonds were t)ie 
dominant race in the western, and Kols in the c.'istern States. On 
the disruption Of the Gond kingdoms in Central India, tlmt people 
drove the Kols backwaid almost to the frontier of Chutid Ndgpur 
proper. Indeed, the limits of the ascendancy of the Dravidian and 
Kolarinn races can be ascertained mth tolerable accuracy in a large portion 
of the Chutiii Ndgpur Province, by observing to what tribe the principal 
military iief-holders belong. Thu^ in the States of Clidng Bhnksb, Korea, 
Snrgdjd, and Udaipur, the clilef feudal sub-proprietors are Gonds ; in 
Jdshpur, Konvds j in Gdngpurond Bondi, Blniiyds; and in Mdnblnfra and 
Singhblufm Districts, Bhumfjs. The people, however, who ultimately pre- 
dominated, were not invariably the original settlers; and the cvidenco 
afforded by the military tenures should be confirmed by observing who 
are the peculiar priests of the abor^nal goda Everywhere the belief is 
current that these local divinities arc most readily propitiated by the 
tribe which has had the longest acquaintance witli tliem—tlmt is, who 
first colonized the country. FVom scattered passages in Colonel 
Dalton’s Ethnolo^ of Bengal^ it seems that in Gdng[)ur and Bondi, tlic 
priests of the sylvan deities ai'e Bhuiyds; in Jdshpur and Sargdjd, 
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Korwds ; and jn ICored and Chdnd Bhakdr, ICdrs or Mudsla. It would 
thus appear that in all but the two southern States of Gdngpiir and 
Bondi, which were first colonized by the Dravidian tribe of Bhuiyds, 
the earliest settlers were of Koiarian descent. In Chdng Bhahdr, 
Kored, Udaipur, and the western portion of Sargdjd, they were sub- 
jugated by the Goads, who are now tiit principal sub-proprietors. But 
up to 1858, the ICorwda irere in possession of military tenures io eastern 
Sargiljd; and in Jdshpur, the head of the Korwd fief-holders not only 
claims to be the hereditary dhtfdui or minister of the State, but is 
admitted by the Rdjd to be a descendant of the original rulers of the 
country. 

Asaimilng that Koiarian races were the first settlers in the country, 
and that they were afierwards subdued by the Dravidian Gonds, there 
remaiirs a furtlrer aiul more difficult problem. In the wildest jungles of 
these States are found the remains of temples planned by skilled 
architects, crumbling embankment of fine tanks, and mango groves 
that arc obviously not of natural growth. All these works the present 
inlmbitants are incniiable of constructing, nor have they any tradition 
that throws light on tlieit existence. It has been sup)>osed that they 
mark the settlements of early Aryan colonists who failed to civilise 
tho aborigines, and, after a time, were either absorbed or driven 
out. But it is far more ptobsd}le that tliey belong to tl\e period of 
Oond ascendency in Central Indio, when the western States may well 
have been an outlying Province of Gorhd Mandli or Deogarh. The 
Gond monoichs were celebrated for the number and magnificence of their 
temples, tanks, jriantations, and other public works; and in the Introduc- 
tion to the Ctnlral Prwbm Gautteet it is noticed as a peculiar feature 
of the social development of th« Gonds, that their princes were <only 
able to advance by leaving the body of the people behind.' On this 
view, the limits of the Gond kingdom extended just so for as th^ 
remains of temples and tanks ore met with. When tlie Maiith^ 
conquest swept' over the country, the leaders of civiUsation who built 
the temples and dug the tanks, disappeared, while the mass of the 
population was reduced to a state of barbarism. This hypothesis is not 
to be considered as a conclusive solution of. d notoriously obscure 
(|uestlon; but there seems to be a presumption in favour, of attributing 
tliesd vestiges of civilisation to a powerful neighbouring kingdom, which 
was finally broken up so late as lySi, rstlier than to the semi-historiCal 
era of the Aryan advance into Hindustiin. 

The population of the Churid Ndgpur Tributary States, as returned 
by the Census of z88i, was 6?S,ooa, spread over an area of 1*6,054 
square miles, and occupying 112,554 houses. This shows an increase 
of i79,39Si w 3S'9ft per cent, over the population teturned in thaCen^ 
Keport for 1879. But this lai^ percentage of increase is {Hrobably due, 
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to some extent to incorrectness in tlie returns for r872. The total 
male population amounted in i€8i to 345>a38, and the female to 
333,764; proportion of males, 50*92 per cent. Average density of the 
population, 42*33 persons per square inilej villages per square mile, 
•23 i houses per square mile, 7*01 j persons per occu|ned house, 6*03. 
Classified according to religion, them were in iB8r — Hindus, 671,136 ; 
Muhammadans, 4504; Christians, 105; and ^others,' or aboriginal hill 
people still professing their primitive faiths, 2367. Tliis by no means 
reiwesents the ethnical classification, as in the religious return nearly 
tlie whole of the aboriginal population are returned ns Hindus, and 
the process of converting aborigines Into Hinduism goes on steadily. 
According to the ethnical classification, the aborigines number 355,403, 
or 53*4 per cent, of the population, classified as follows: — Ilhuiyd, 
23,333 > Bhumij, 12,686; Oond, 75,366; Kliatwdt, 34,067; Koch, 
ii6j Kol, sg,t47j Santill, 17,216; and ‘others,* i 43 >SS 3 ' "-i'he 
population of Hindu origin number 283,533; the iirincqial castes 
being — Bidhman, 8452; Rdjpu^ S*S®» Baniy.-!, 

50,151 j GwdlA, 45,743 } Lohdr, 12,646; Kurral, 14,388; and RAJwar, 
Mi475* fblluwing toble illustmtes the area, population, eta, 
of each State, according to the Ceostis of i88x : — 


Census of the Cbutia Nagpur Tributary States (1881). 
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Administrative History, — Tliesc States, now under the political 
superintendence of the Commissioner of Chutid Ndgpur, belong 
historically to two separate clusters, known ns the Sambalpur and 
Stirgiijd groups. The southern or Sambalpur group, comprising Bondi 
and Gdngpur, together with eight other States now under the Central 
Provincea, was ceded to the British Government in 1803 tinder the 
treaty of Dcogdoii by Bnghiijf Bhotisla n., tlic Mardtlid Rdjd of 
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Ndgpur, In 1806, the entire group, with the exception of Rdigarh, 
^vas restored to the Ihtjd gratuitously. In 1818, however, they again 
reverted to the British tinder a previsional agreement concluded with 
Madhujl Bhonsla (Apd Sdhib), after the repulse of his t^eache^ 
ous attack upon the Ndgpur Residency; and finally passed to us 
under the treaty of 1836, when lUghujl Bhonsla iii., the successor 
of Ai)d Sdliib, attained his majority. On the provisional cession 
of the States in j8i8, it was found necessary to annul the feudal 
supremacy of the Rdjd of Sombalpur; and in i8ai, separate smads 
were made to each of the subordinate Chiefs, and the tribute was fixed 
on a lower scale than had been Amnerly payable. Up to i860, the 
Sombalpur States ivere administered irom Rdnchf in Lohdrdagi by the 
Govcmor-Gcnerars Agent for the South-West Frontier. In that year 
they were all, except Bondi and Gdngplir, placed under the Superin* 
tendenl of the Orissa Ikibutary States, and were soon afterwards incor- 
porated with the new Commissionership of the Central Provinces. Bondi 
and Gdngpur remain attached to Chutid Ndgpur. The northern or 
Snigifjd group of States embraces Chdng Bhakdr, Jdshpur, Kored, 
Udaipur, and the large State of Sargdjd, which last in early times 
cxcrciseii an ilhdcfined feudal' supremacy over the rest This group 
was first ceded to the British uiidc^ the provisional agreement concluded 
with Madhujl Bhonsla (A^ki Sdhtbjin 18x8, and Itt not mentioned in 
tho subsequent treaty of z8a6. Under the rough military rule of the 
Mordthd dynasty of Ndgpur, the position of the tributary Chieft was of 
necessity uncertain and fluctuating. At one time they were held in 
severe check by a strong local governor, and at another left in almost 
complete independence. The British Government adhered to the ktter 
system, and Irom the lint dedined to lay down aisy dehmte rules for 
the guidance of the Chiefs. Only a general line of policy, was indi- 
cated; and Ute ascertained rights of the Chiefs, and of all classes of 
their subjects, together with such customs os were not inconsistent 
with the usages of civilised nations, were to be maintained in full. 
In the settlements made with the Chiefs, they were expressly authorized 
to realize from their subjects both rents and customary dues, with the 
exception of certain cesses which were prohiWted as obstructive to- 
trade. Separate engagements were also taken from each Chief, binding' 
him to the right administration of the judicial and police powers 
entrusted to him. Precise rules for the administration of criminai' 
justice were first promulgated in 1863, under which the Chiefs have 
power to fine up to the extent of £$, or to inflict imprisonment with' 
or without hard labour for two ^ors. Another provision empower^' 
them to pass sentence of imprisonment up to five years, bt to fine to 
tho extent of £ao ; bvrt all such sentences are referred to the ^tn- 
mlssioner for confirmation. ' In ail cases of heinous crime, for which . a 
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sentence of five years’ imprisonmentflppcftrs inadequate, the Chiefs, in the 
capacity of magUtrates, remit the cases to the Commissionev, Who tries 
the accused, and passes sentence. Sentences of death must be sub' 
mitted to the Lieutenant-Governor for confirmation. Tbc total tribute 
paid by the Chiefs amounts to and most of them ate also bound 
to supply a contingent for militaiy service, if required. Their estimated 
revenue is ap])roximately returned at ;^a6,4oo. The police system 
of the States is purely indigenoue, and consists for the most part of 
the rural militia, who hold their lands on condition of rendering 
personal service to their Chiefs. On the whole, there is very little 
heinous crime. Murders occur occasionally, os might be expected 
among half-civilised races; but serious ofibnccs against jrroperty ore 
rare, and petty crime is sufficiently dealt with by the Chiefs under the 
supervision of the Commissioner. A characteristic feature of the crime 
returns is tlic number of cliarges of defamation of character brought by 
women who have been denounced os witches. The belief in witchcraft 
Still survives in full strength; and in 1873, two reputed witches were 
murdered, and others maltreated, in G^ngpur. [For further iufonnet' 
tion regarding the Chutid Ndgpuc Tributary States, see the separate 
articles in their alphabetical arrangement. Also the Staftsitcul Aaomt 
of Bengali vol. xvii. pp. 149 to 950 (London t Triibnci & Co>, 1877); 
and tho Bengal C«nm Report for 18B1.] 

OhutlyA^A semi’Hinduized tribe probably of Shdti descent, at one 
time dominant in Upper Assam. Their ten'itories extended over the 
present Bistricts of Sbsdgur and Southern Lakhimpur. Wlicn tlm 
Ahams first arrived in Assam, a Chutiyd king reigired at GarhgiLon, 
and the two kindred tribes lived for long on neighbourly terms with 
each oUier. They are said to have been first brought into hostile 
relations by the treacherous murder of the Aliam chief by the Chutiyd 
king who hod invited him to a friendly boat race, 'i’hc struggle 
which followed between the two kindred tribes lasted for a century and 
a quarter, and ended only on the final defeat and death of the Chutiyd 
king, and the annexation of his teiritory by the Ahams. The follow- 
ing account of this tribe, which is still numerous in Upper Assam, is 
condensed from the Assam Census Report for z88i. The Chutiyds 
of the present day are divided into four classes, known ns I-Iindu, Aham, 
Bordhi, and Deori. The first two of these arc completely liinduixecl. 
They are practically equals and eat together, although the Hindu 
Chutiyds assert a nominal superiority on the ground of their earlier 
conversion to Hinduism. The Borolii Chutiyds rank much lower, and 
the two higher classes (Hindus and Almms) will not associate or cat 
with them. They were the first of tlie Chutiyd tribes subdued by the 
Ahams, who employed diem as cooks, keepers of fowls, and in other 
mental ofiRces, which probably accounts for the low estimation in wliicli 
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they are still held. They are ^e^y in number, and although nominally 
Hindus, still adhere in part to their andent religious customs. . 

The Deorl or priestly Chutiyiis fonn the best representative class of 
tile original race. A few of their villages are found on the Dlkiang in 
North Lakhimpur, on the banks of the Brahmaputra between North 
Lnkhimpur and Majiill island, and again on the Tengapdni in the 
extreme cast of the valley. Th^ are worshippers of Durga under the 
names of Gokhdnf, Tamasurai Mai, and Khesakbati. The first name 
signifies the wife of Mahddco in his form as a religious mendicant ; the 
second refers to a copper-roofed temple on the Dhola east of Sadiyd ; 
the third, literally * caters of row flesh,* recalls the human and uncooked 
meat socrlflces which this priestly tribe were wont to offer. Durga 
has taken the place of a number of evil spirits which the Chutiyds 
used to appease by sacrifices. This copper temple on the Dhola, now 
abandoned, was endowed by the Aham kings with money and lands, 
and supplied with an annual human inctiin. It seems to have been n 
centre of worship for all the wild tribes of the frontier, until the arrival 
of the Burmese and the later raids of thei Mishmis compelled large 
numbers of Chutiyds to emigrate farther south to their present abodes. 
The Dcori Chutiyds have never employed the services of Brdhmans, 
but offer their iiropitiatory sacrifices through their own priests ; nor 
have they adopted the Hindu ritual, A Deorl village is made up of 
abotit 30 liouacB, built on bamboo plntforms raised five feet from the 
ground. Each house consists of one large undivided room, often con- 
taining a family of 40 persons, and a verandoli in front for visitors. 
The men are Coll and well-nourished, with a strong resemblance to the 
Kdchdrfs. Any connection witli the Kdcluirls is, however, indignantly 
repudiated by them. But tbeir language has a close affinity to the . 
Kdchdrf, and they arc regarded by some os a branch of the great Bodo 
race. They drink spirits, and «it oU kinds of flesh, except beef. Like 
the Kdcluirfs, they will not drink milk, although they keep buffaloes 
and trade in dairy produce. Child-marriage and polygamy are unknown, 
and marriages are generally negotiated by the parents of the bride on a . 
business basis, in which the price of the bride sometimes rises to as 
high ns ;^io. Love matches, in defiance of parental arrangements, 
are, however, not xuicomrapn. The Chutiyds burn their dead. - The 
Chutiyds in the Assam Valley in i«8i were returned at S 9 i* 63 » of 
whom 39,953 were in SibsHgor and 16,708 in lakhimpur District 

Oirodre, the Northern ( 5 Wr^r, ‘a government*).— The historical 
name for a large tract of country lying between 15* 40' and so 17 n., 
lot, and between 79“ la' and 85* so* b. long., abng the. coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, within the Madras Presidency. It extended over about 
17,000 square miles, and corresponded in general outline with the 
British Districts of Ganjdm, Viwigapatam, Ooddvarf/ Kistna, and Jatt ' 
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of Nellore and Karndl (Kurnool), stretching from the Chilkd Lake, its 
northevn limiti to the Gandlakamitut rivet, itS' southern boundary. 
Previous to the Muhammadan period, it was known by the I-Iliidu names 
of Kolinga, Teling^na, and Andhra. On the east it was bounded by tlie 
sea, and on the west by the hills running from tlie Goddvarf lo Gumsor 
(Goomsur), which separated it throughout from the Missdm’s Dominions. 
In breadth, the Northern Cii'citrs ronged from i8 to soo miles. 

From the 5th to the z ith centuries, the north of this tract was subject 
to the Keaari or Lion-kings of Orissa. In the xath century appeared 
the Gajapati dynasty (the Elephant-kings), whose rule extended south- 
wards to the Godjlvar/, tlie Nampatis (Lords of men) reigning contem- 
poraneously over the southern pmrion {ste Conjisvaram). In the z5th 
century, a disputed succession in Gaujdm led to Muhammadan inter- 
ference. Muraammad Shdh, the lost but one of the Bilhmani dynasty of 
the Deccan, being appealed to by one of the cloimaiils, invested him 
with the title in dispute, and extended his dominion as a tributary over 
the countries of KondapalU (Condapilly), B.ijdmahendri (Rdjahmundry), 
end Ellore, as fat south as the prosmit British District of Ncllore. In 
the 1 6th century, the Bdhmani dynasty succumbed, and their tributary 
protectorate in the Cirolrs passed, not without a struggle with the Chiefs 
of the northern divisions, under the power of the Kutab Shithl princes. 
In the 17th century, the Kutab Slidlri dominions fell to Aurangreb; but 
for thirty years no serious attempt was made to impose the Delhi rule 
upon the Cixcdrs. Kuly in the i6th century, however, the olTicc of 
Sdbaluhlr of the Deccan was created; and Nizdm-ul-mulk, the first 
incumbent, appointed two lieutenants to the governments of tlie const 
Provinces— Anwtfr-ud-dfn, afterwards Nawdb of the Knmntic, being 
placed over Chicacole and the nortlt, and Kiistnm Khiln over Kdjitmn- 
hendri and the south. The Northern Ciredrs at this time comprised 
the 5 divisions of Chicacole, KondapalH, Bdjdmahcndri, l&llore, and 
Gantdr (Guntoor). Chicacole, or Kalinga, comprising the present 
Vizagapatam and Ganj&m District, vrith a i)ovtion of the adjoining 
country,'was sub-divided into tchhopm:, ICosiinkoto, and Chicacole, the 
Piiadi river forming its northern boundary. For a time this division 
was known to the Muhammadans os Gulchandbdd. Bijdmahciulri 
extended to Coconoda, while soutli of it to the Kistna was ICondapalli. 
Between Kondnpalli and the soutlicrn brancli of the Goddvarf, lay 
Blloic ; and still farther soudi, to Ongolc, stretched GaiUdr (Guntoor). 
Besides these was the coast strip known as Mtt8Vilii)atam Aavflit held 
ns a personal estate by tlio reigning power, in whicli lay Masitlipalam, 
the chief town and fortress of the Northern Ciredrs To nil those tlio 
Muliftmmadans gave new names ; but it is noteworthy that none have 
survived. In 1750, Muzaffhr Jang swccecded to llic Subaluldrsliij) of 
the Deccan, and ceded Mnsitlipatom, with the country adjacent, to Lliu 
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French, by ^vhose assistance he had obtained his position. Two years 
Inter, Ins successor, SaMbat Jang, extended the grant to the whole of 
the Northern Ciredrs. M. Busay, who was appointed to the govern- 
ment of the new tract, united the whole, not, however, without great 
trouble in Chicacole, BobbiU, and other placea, under the titulat 
cliiefship of Vijoyardin, Rdjd of Vijayanagar, He was succeeded by 
Anandatd} Gajapati, who, afl«r making offers in vain to out Madras 
Government (then embarrassed by the French besieging the capital), 
surrendered the Ciredts to our Bengal chiefa Lord Clive at once sent 
an army southwards, which, after defeating the French, stormed Masuli- 
]l»\tam. A treaty was concluded with Saldbat Jang, by which all the 
territory dependent on MasUlipatam, about 80 miles in length and ao 
in breadth, was ceded to the Irtish. In 1761, Nizdm All supplanted 
Saldbat Jang \ and in die following year, four of the Ciredrs were offered 
by him to the East India Company on condition of affording military 
aid. The offer was refused ; but in 1766 we obtained a grant for all 
the five Ciredrs from the Delhi court To secure the possession) the 
fort of Kondapalli was seized, and a treaty of alliance signed with 
Nizrtm All at Haidardbdd (Hyderdl^d), November la, 1766. By this 
treaty the Company, in consideration of ♦ the grant of the Ciredrs,^ 
engaged to maintain troops at an annual cost of ;^po,ooo, for the 
Nisdm’s assistance whenever required. Gantdr (or Kondovir, as it was 
sometimes called), being a personal ' estate of the Nizdm's brother, 
Bosdlat Jong, was) as a matter of courtesy, excepted during his lifetime. 
Two years later, the Nizdm having in the meantime associated himself 
with Haidar AH against the Company, another treaty was signed (on 
the xst of March 1768), in which he acknowledged the validity of the 
Delhi grant and resigned the Ciredrs (Gontiir again excepted) to the 
Company, receiving os a mark of friendship, ;^5o,ooo per annum. In 
ryfip, the Ciredrs were taken under direct management] and in 1778, 
Gantifr also was rented, by special treaty, from Basdlat Jang, for his 
lifetime. In the following year, the Nizdm was a^in in alliance with ' 
Haidar AH, on the pretext that the Company had withheld p^ments 
due on account of the Ciredrs ] and die Government restored ^ntdr to 
Bosdlat Jang for his life. He died in 1782 ; but it was not until 1788 
that (vantiir came under British ^ministration, and then on the promise 
of ;^7o, 000 per annum. In 1823, this annual paymentwasconsoUdated 
into n lump sum, and the whole of *the Northern Ciredrs* thus 
became a British possession. 

Oiroular Road Oanal— ’Canal in the District of the Twenty 4 bur 
l*argnnds, Bengal, leading from the Hdgli river at Bdgh .Bdzdr on the 
north of Calcutta, to tite old toll-house on the Salt Water Lake. 
Length, d mile.s. I^t. 22* 34' to aa* 36' 30* n. ; long, 88* 24' 30* to 
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Ols-Sutle] Stated. — Tract ol countiy in the Punjab, including 
the British Districts of Ambdla (Umballa), Ludhidnn, Firospur 
(Ferozepore), and Hisadr, aud the Native States of Fatidla, Jind, nud 
Ndbha. The term was hrat applied to the Sikh principalities ^vi^ch 
arose to the south of the Sutlej (SatlaJ) during the last years of the 
Delhi Empire. After the suicidal contests of the Mardtlids and tlie 
Duniui princeS) the Siklis began to cross over from the Punjab proper 
(sa Amritsar District) into the territory beyond the great boundary 
rirer, aud soon acquired for themselves the whole stretch of country 
between the Sutlej mid the Jumna valley. Wlien the Mardthd poiver 
hi Upper India fell befoi'e the British conquerors in 1803, the whole of 
this intervening tract was already parcelled out among numerous chief- 
tains,, from the poivcrful llitjil of the Patidln prmmpslity to theiietty 
sardArs who held a few villages under a precarious sway. After the 
establislimcnt of the British power to tlie east, the various Native rulers 
continued to wage perpetual war upon one anotlier, until the consolido^ 
tion of the Lahore Government, under Ranjit Singh, forced them to 
unite in resistance to the common enemy. The great Mahdrdjd at last 
appeared on the south of the Sutlej, and demanded tribute. There- 
upon the Cis-Sutlej princes, fearing the fate which had befallen their 
brethren in the I’unjab proper, united in x8oS in an application for aid 
to the Bridsh Government. Our authorities, who were then engaged in 
negotiations with RanJlt Singh, accepted the prolTcred protectorate. 
The treaty of 1809 secured them from encroachment on the north; 
while a pi^amation, issued in i8it, put an end to tliosc internal wars 
which had previously wasted the energies of the various States. With 
this exception, however, the Chiefs still retained sovereign rights within 
their several principalities, having absolute civil, criminal, and Sscal jurist 
diction, subject only to the supreme autliority of the British Governmeut. 
No tribute was demanded, and no contingent Axed j the only claim 
which the British advanced, in return for their protection, was the right 
to escheats, and to assistance in case of war. But ailer the outbreak of 
the first Sikh war, and during the Sutlej cnmiwign of 1845, the chief- 
toins failed to supply the stipulated military aid. At the conclusion 
of the war, the British Government accordingly resolved to place the 
jurisdiction of the Cis-SiitleJ principalities upon an eiitirciy new basis. 
The chiefhiins had in many cases exhibited an incapacity for just rule, 
so that it liad become desirable in tiie interests of their subjects to 
checic their Ascal exactions, and place the administralion of justice in 
stronger handa By a resolutioi^ dated November zy, 1846, the 
Governor-Geneml abolished the criminal jurisdiction of the chloflnlns, 
removed the internal transit or customs duties, and laid down a scale 
of tribute in commutation of the miUtary service which the chiefH had 
neglected to perform. PatiAla, Jlnd, NAblia, Farldkot, Maler KotU 
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ChitvauU, Eiikot, Buxiyd, and Mandot obtained exemption from this 
Qfrangement j but all the other principalities were incorporated Into a 
British Commissionership of the Cis-Sutlej Statesj with its head-quarters 
at A.mbdla. It soon became api^ent, however, that the petty Chiefs, 
deprived of their police jurisdiction, could not efficiently collect their 
revenue, and steps were taken for h regular assessment of the land under 
British officials ; which measure, thoi^h temporarily postponed by the 
outbreak of the second Sikh war, was iully earned out after the comple- 
tion of that campaign and the resulting annexation of the Punjab. In 
June 1849, accordingly, the British Government finally abolished the 
sovereign powers of the petty chiefrains, and assumed the complete 
criminal, civil, and fiscal authority throughout all the States, except the 
eight above enumerated. The whole administration devolved-upon our 
ncwly-formcd Government at Lahore; oncl though the revenues still 
belonged to the various chieframs, the task of assessment and collection 
fell upon the British officials. Since that date, various other States 
have laiMcd from time to time, by death or forfeiture, to the British 
Government, and have been incorporated with one or other of the 
different Districts. For further details .and statistics, vidi the Districts 
of AMnAi.A, Ludhiana, Firoxpuh (FitRozEPORE), and Hissar, and 
the Native States of Patiala, Jxnd, and Narha. 

Oloaepet — TAluk in, Bangalore District, Mysore State. Area, 476 
square miles. Population (i88t) 82,585, namdy, males 40,65s, and 
females 41,933, Hindus numbered 74,957$ Muhammadans, 7393;, 
and Christians, 335. A fertile and well-cultirated watered by 
the rivers Arkdvatl, ICniiva, and Yri^abbdvati. Considerable culti- 
vation of rice, cocoa-nuts, betel-leaf, plantains, and BU^^cane. Much 
raw silk was formerly produced at ^e towns of Closepet and Channa- 
patnd, but the outbreak of disease among the silkworms has almost 
destroyed the industiy. Manufacture of coarse cotton cloth. Revenue, 
18S3-84, ;^i3,3i3. The MM contains s criminal courts with 8 
police circles (/Adnrfj) ; strength of regulnr police, Bo men j pillage 
watchmen (fhankldiiri)y 30. 

Olosopot. — Town in Bangalore District, Mysore State, and head- 
quarters of Closepet MM, situated on the right bank of the Atkavati 
river, 30 miles by road south-west of Bangalore. I-at. la" 40' n,, 
long. 77" I a' H. Population (1881) 4 « 3 a» namely, 3979 Hindus, 148a 
Muhammadans, and 71 Christiana, Founded in 1800 by the Diwdn 
Purnaiya, and named after the British Resident, Sir ^ry Close. 
There are several religious building of the Hindu sects. ‘ The silUddr 
liorse-brcecling establishment has been removed to Kunioal. The 
Miihnrainaduns were formerly much engaged In sericulture^ but since the 
oulbrenk of disease among the silkworms, many of them have emigrated 
to the coffee Districts, Head-quarters of the idhtk of the same-name, 
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Oooan&da. — Sub-division of Ooddv&Yl District, Madras Presidency \ 
comprising the lAbtks of Peddapurmn, Pithapur, and Tdni. Also a 
estate of the District; area, ipo square miles, containing 6i 
towns and villages and 30,394 houses, with (i88r) 101,075 inhabitants, 
namely, 97,277 Hindus, 3894 Muhammadan^ 88r Christians, and 23 
' others.* 

Oooandda {Kdki-ndda, *Crow country*). — Town and seaport in 
Goddvari District, Madras Presidency. Situated oh the coast 545 
miles south of Calcutta, and 315 north of Madras, and connected by 
navigable canals with Samulkotta and the Goddvari river at Dowlaish- 
wamm. I^t. i6* 57 ' n., long. 8a* 13 ' e. Houses, 4034. Population 
(z88i) (with Jaganddhapur) 28,856, namely, 26,680 Hindus, 1383 
Mulidminadans, 77a Christians, and 21 ‘others.* Area of town site, 
3271 acres. Municipal revenue (1881-82), incidence of 

taxation, ss. idi per bend. Being the head*quarters of the District 
administration, it contains the courts of the Magistrate and his 
subordinates, jail, post and telegraph offices, schools, dispensary, etc. ; 
and as the second seaport of the Presidency after Madras, it i^sscsses 
the usual marine establishments, customhouse, master attendants* office, 
etc. The European mercantUe community numbers 185 persons. The 
municipality includes the older town of Jaganddhapur (formerly a 
Dutch settlement, made over to the British in 1:825), which is con> 
nected with Cocondda proper by an iron bridge across the tidal creek. 
The returns for 1881-82 show that shipping of 703,264 tons burthen 
entered during the year; value of exports, 17,331— of imports, 

;^i, 225,533. Princqjal export to Europe, cotton— -giwvn in Gocldviirf 
and Kistna Districts, pressed m Gantilr (Guntoor), and brought to 
Cocandda by canals ; oil'sceds, sugar, and rice are also exported. I1ic 
trade is carried on by English, Frencli, and native .coasting vessels. 
The cotton traffic received 0 great impetus during the American war, 
tills port being more convenient for large shipments thiui Masulqiatam. 
The chief imports are iron, copper, sacks, and liquor, 'fhe roadstead 
is one of the safest on this dan^rous coast, but the anchorage is 
gradually shifting owing to the silting up of the bay. A new light- 
house ivas erected on the mainland, 4f miles from Cocondda, in 1879, 
the old one, erected in 1865, linving become almost useless, owing to 
tlie shifting of the slioala— CoKnrcA. 





